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PKEFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


Ice Lectures of A. W. Sciilegel on Dramatic Poetry have 
obtained high celebrity on the Contineut, and been much 
alluded to of late in several publications in this country. The 
boldness of his attacks on rules which arc consiilcred as sacred 
by the French critics, and on works of which the Frencli 
nation in general have long been proud, called forth a more 
than ordinary degree of indignation against his work in 
France. It was amusing enough to observe the hostility car¬ 
ried on against him in the Parisian Journals. The writers in 
these Journals found it much easier to condemn M. Sciileckl 
than to refute him: they alltiwed that what he said was very 
ingenious, and had a great appeai'ance of truth; but still they 
siiid it was not truth. They never, however, as far as I could 
observe, thought proper to graj)ple with him, to point out 
anything unfounded in his premises, or illogical in the con¬ 
clusions whicli he drew from them; they generally coiitii)e<l 
themselves to mere assertions, or to iiiinuto and unimportant 
observations by which the real question was in no manner 
affected. 

In this country the work will no doubt meet with a very 
different reception. Here we have no Avant of scholars to 
appreciate the value of his views of the ancient drama; ami it 
will he no disadvantage to him, in our eyes, that lie has been 
unsjiaring in his attack on the literature of our enemies- It 
»vill hardly fail to astonish us, however, to find a stranger 
better acquaintcil with the brightest poetical ornament of this 
country than any of ourselves; and that the adminiiitm of 
the English nation for Shakspeare should first obtain a truly 
enlighteucd interpreter in a critic of Germany. 
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translator’s preface. 


It is not for me, however, to enlarge on the merits of a 
work which has already obtained so high a reputation. I 
shall better consult my own advantage in giving a short ex¬ 
tract from the animated account of M. Sciilegel s Lectures 
in the late w<irk on Germany by Madame de Stael:— 

"W. Sciilegel has given a course of Diamaiic Literatiiie 
at Vienna, which comprises every thing remarkable that has 
been composed for the theatre, from the time of the Grecians 
to our own days. It is not a barren nomenclature of tlie 
works of the various authors: he seizes the spirit of their 
different sorts of literature with all tlic imagination of a i>oet. 
■VVo arc sensible that to produce such consequences extras 
ordinary studies are re<|uired: but learning is not pcrcuivod in 
this work, except by his perfect knowledge of the cfiefs-d'oeuvre 
of composition. In r few pages we reap the fruit of the 
labour of a whole life; every opinion formed by the author, 
every epithet given to tho writers of whom he speaks, is 
bciiutiful and iust, concise and animated.. Ho has found the 
art of treating the finest pieces of poetry as so many wonders 
of nature, and of painting them in lively colours, which do 
not injure the justness of the outline; for we cannot repeat 
too often, that imagination, far from being an enemy to 
truth, brings it forward more than any other faculty of the 
mind; and all those who depend upon it as an excuse for 
indefinite terms or exaggerated expressions, arc at least ns 
destitute of poetry as of good sense. 

‘‘An analysis o: the principles on which both Tragedy and 
Come<ly are founded, is treated in this course with much depth 
of idillosophy. This kind of merit is often found among the 
German writers; but Sciilegel bas no equal in the art of 
inspiring his own admiration; in general, he shows himself 
attached to a simple taste, sometimes bordering on rusticity; 
but he <leviates from his usual opinions in favour of the inha¬ 
bitants of the South. Tlicir play on words is not the object of 
his oeiisurc; he detests the aflcctation which owes its existence 
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to the s})irit of society: but that which is excited hy (he 
luxury of imagination jdeases Jiiin. in poetry, as the profusion 
of colours and perfuiucs would do in nature. Sciilegel, after 
having acquired a great rcjMitation by lus tninslution of 
Shaksj^eare, became also enamoured of Calderon, but with a 
very diflerent sort of attachment from that with which Shak- 
spearehad inspired liiin; for while the English author is deep 
and gloomy in liis knowledge of the human heart, the Spanish 
poet gives himself up with pleasure and delight to the beauty 
of life, to tbe sincerity of faith, and to all the brilliancy of 

those virtues which derive their colouring from the sunsltiiie 
of the soul. 

I was at Vienna when W. Sciilegel gave his imblic 
course of Lectures I expected only good sense and instruc¬ 
tion, where the object was merely to convey information: I 
was astonished to hear a critic as eloquent as an orator, an<l 
who, far from falling upon defects, which are the eternal 
food of mean and little jealousy, sought only the means of 
reviving a creative genius.’* 

Thus far Madame de Staid. In taking upon me to become the 
interpreter of a work of this description to my conntryinon, I 
am a\\are that I have incurred no slight tlcgree of responsi¬ 
bility, How I liave executed my task it is not for me to 
si)cak, but for the reader to jmlge. This much, however, I 
will say,—that I liave always endeavoured to discover the 
true meaning of the author, and that I believe I have seldom 
mistaken it. 1 hose who arc best acquainted with the 
psychological riches of tlie German language, will be the most 
disposed to look on my labour with an eye of indulgence. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


FnoM the size of the present work, it will not be expected 
that it should contain either a course of Dramatic Literature 
bibliographically complete, or a history of the theatre com¬ 
piled with antiquarian accuracy. Of books containing dry 
accounts and lists of names there are already enough. My 
purpose was to give a gener«'il view, and to dcvelope those 
ideas which ought to guide us in our estimate of the value of 
ihc dramatic productions of various ages and nations. 

The greatest part of the following Lectures, with the cx- 
cej>tioii of a few observations of a secondary nature, the sug¬ 
gestion of the moment, were delivered orally as they now 
apX'car in print. The only alteration consists in a more com¬ 
modious distribution, and here and there in additions, whore 
the limits of the time prevented me from handling many 
matters with uniform minuteness. This may afford a compen¬ 
sation for the animation of oral delivery which sometimes 
throws a veil over deficiencies of expression, and always 
excites a certain degree of expectation. 

I delivered these Lectures, in the spring of 1808, at Vienna, 
to a brilliant audience of nearly three hundred individuals of 
both sexes. The inhabitants of Vienna have long been in 
the habit of refuting the injurious descriptions which many 
writers of the North of Germany have given of that capital, 
l>v the kindest reception of all learned men and artists 
belonging to these regions, and by the most disinterested zeal 
for the credit of our national literature, a zeal which a just 
sensibility has not been able to cool. I found here the cor¬ 
diality of better timjs united with that amiable aDiination of 
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the South, wlach is often denieJ to our German aeriousiicss, 
and the universal UilTusion of a keen taste for intellectual 
amusement. To this circumstance alone I must attribute it 
that not a few of the men who hold the most important 
places at court, in the state, ami in the army, artists ami 
literary men of merit, women of the choicest social cultivation, 
paid me not merely an occasional visit, but tlevoted to uie an 
uninterruptc<l attention. 

With joy I seize this fresh oi>portiiiiity of laying my gratis 
tude at the feet of the benignant monarch wno, in the permis¬ 
sion to deliver tliese Lectures communicated to me by way 
of distinction iiiime<liatcly from his own hand, gave me an 
honourable testimony of his gracious confidence, which I as ri 
foreigner who had not the happiness to be born umler his 
sceptre, and merely felt myself bound as a German and a 
citizen of tlie world to wish him every blessing and prosperity, 
could not possibly have merited. 

Many euligbteued patrons and zealous promoters of every¬ 
thing good and becoming liave meritc<l my gratitude for the 
assistance which they gave to my undertaking, and the en¬ 
couragement which they afforded me during its execution. 

The whole of my auditors rendered my labour extremely 
agreeable by their indulgence, their attentive participation, 
and their rca<Hncss to distinguish, in a feeling manner, every 
passage which seemc<l worthy of their aj>plausc. 

It was a flattering moment, which I sliall never forget, 
when, in the last liour, after I had callcil up recollections of 
the obi German renown sacre<l to every one possessed of true 
patriotic sentiment, and when the minds of my auditors wore 
tlius more solemnly attuned, I was at last obIigc<l to take my 
ieavc powerfully agitated by the reflection that our rec'ont 
relation, foumled on a coiiimou love for a nobler mental cul¬ 
tivation, would be so soou dissolved, and that I shoiibl never 
again see those together who were then asscmble<l around 
me. A ge'ieral emotion was perceptible, excited by so much 
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that I could not say, but respecting which our hearts under¬ 
stood each other. In the mental dominion of thought and 
poetry, inaccessible to worldly power, the Germans, who are 
sepamted in so many ways from each other, still feel their 
unity: and in this feeling, whose interpreter the writer and 
orator must be, amidst our clouded prospects we may still 
cherish the elevating presage of the great and immortal call¬ 
ing of our people, who from time immemorial have remained 
unmixed in tlteir present habitations. 

Gkneva, February^ 1809. 


OlJSERVATION PREFIXED TO PaUT OP THE WoRK 

PRINTED IN 1811. 

The declaration in the Preface that these Lectures were, 
with some additions, printed as they were delivered, is in so 
far to be corrected, that the additions in the second part are 
much more considerable than in tlic first. The restriction, in 
point of time in the oral delivery, ctmipcllcd me to leave more 
gaps in the last half than in tlic first. The part respecting 
Shakspeare and the English tlicati'c, in particular, has been 
almost altogether re-written. I have been prevented, partly 
by the want of leisure and partly by tlie limits of the work, 
from treating of the Spanish theatre with that fulness which 
its importance deserves. 



MEMOIR 


OF 

THE literary LIFE 

OF 

AUGUSTUS AVILLTAM VON SCIIUnGF.Ti. 


Augustus William Von Schlegkl, the author of tlie follow¬ 
ing Lectures, was, with his no-lcss distinguished brother, 
Frederick, the son of John Adolph Schlcgel, a native of 
Saxony, and descended from a noble family. Holding a 
high appointment in the Lutheran church, Adolph Schlegel 
distinguished himself as a religious poet, and was the 
friend and associate of Rabencr, Gellert, and Klopstock. 
Celebrated for his eloquence in the pulpit, and strictly dili¬ 
gent in the performance of his religious duties, ho died in 
1792, leaving an example to his children which no doubt hail 
a happy influence on them. 

Of these, the seventh, Augustus William, was born in Ha¬ 
nover, September 5th, 1767. In his early childhood, he 
evinced a genuine susceptibility for all that was good and 
noble; and this early promise of a generous and virtuous 
disposition was carefully nurtured by the religious iiistruclion 
of his mother, au amiable and highly-gifted woman. Of this 
parent’s pious and judicious teaching, Augustus William had 
to the cud of his days a grateful romeinbrance, and be che¬ 
rished for her throughout life a sincere uml affectionate esteoni, 
whose ardour neither time nor distance coiilil diniiui.sii. 'J'lio 
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Blial afFectioii of her favourite son soothed the decliiiiiig years 
of his mother, and lightened the anxieties with which the 
critical and troubled state of the times alarmed her old ago. 
His further education was carried on by a private tutor, who 
prepared him for the grammar-school at Hanover, where he 
was distinguished both for his unremitting application, to 
which lie often sacrihced the hours of leisure and recreation, 
and for the early display of a natural gift for language, which 
enabled him immediately ou the close of his academic career 
to accept a tutorial appointment, which demanded of its 
holder a. knowledge not only of the classics but also of English 
and French. He also displayed at a very early age a talent 
for poetry, and some of his juvenile extempore effusions were 
remarkable for their easy versification and rhythmical flow. 
In his eighteenth year he was called upon to deliver in the 
Lyceum of his native city, the anniversary oration in honour 
of a royal birthday. His u-ddress on this occasion excited an 
extraordinary sensation both by the graceful elegance of tho 
stylo and the interest of the matter, written in hoxamoters. 
It embraced a short history of j>oetry in Germany, and was 
relieved and animated with many judicious and striking 
illustrations from the earliest Teutonic poets. 

He now ]>roceeded to the University of Gottingen as a 
student of theology, which science, however, he shortly aban- 
tloncd for the more congenial one of philology. The pro¬ 
priety of this charge he amply attested by his Essay on tho 
Geography of Homer, which displayed both an intelligent 
and comprehensive study of this difficult branch of classical 
archicology. 

At Gottingen he lived in the closest intimacy with Heyne, 
for whose Viryily in 1788 lie completed an index; he also 
became acquainted with tho celebrated Micbaclis. It was 
here too that he formed the friendship of Blirger, to whoso 
Academic der ScJiiinen liedekitvstCi he contributed liis>1 riac/n^ 
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and an essay on The kindred genius of Burger fit- 

vourably influenced his own mind and tastes, and moved liirn 
to make the first known attempt to naturalize tlic Italian 
eonnet in Germany. 

Towards the end of his university career lie conihinctl his 
own studies with tlic private instruction of a rich young 
Engl ishman, horn in the Ea^t Indies, ami at the close of it 
accepted the post of tutor to the only son of Herr Muilmann, 
the cclcbiatcd Banker of Amsterdam. In this situation he 
galneil universal respect an<l esteem, but after three years he 
cpiitted it to enter upon a wider spliere of literary activity. 
On his return to his native country he was elected Professor 
in the University of Jena. Scblegel’s residence in this place, 
which may truly lie called the classic soil of German litera¬ 
ture, as it gained him the ac<inaintancc of bis eminent con¬ 
temporaries Schiller and Go'^thc, marks a decisive epoch in the 
fcu’ination of his intellectual character. At this date he con- 
trihiitcd largely to the Jloreu^ and also to Schiller’s Muma- 
Ahnanachy and down to 1799 w‘as one of the most fertile 
w’ritors in the Allgemeinen LitcraUtr-Zeitung of Jena. It 
was here, also, that ho cominencc<I liis translations of Shak 
spearo, (9 vols., Berlin, 17.97-181 0,) which produced a .salutiu y 
effect on the taste ami judgment of his countrymen, ami also 
on Dminatic Art ami theatrical representation in Germany. 
Notwithstanding the favourable reception of this work he 
suhscfjuently abandoned it, and on the 2 ’uhlication of a new 
edition, in 1825, he cheerfully consigned to Tieck the revision 
of his own labours, and the completion of the yet untraris- 
luted i)ieccs. 

Continuing attached to the University of Jena, %\ here the 
'iigiiity of Profossorshi]) was associated with that of J\lcmhci 
ot the Council, he now commenced a course of lecture.^ 
on .Esthetics, and joined liis brother Frederick in the 
editorship of the Aihenaximy (3 vols., Berlin, 1796-180(J,) an 
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..^stlietico-critical journal^ inten<lecl, while observing a rigor^ 
ous but an impartial spirit of criticism, to discover and foster 
ev-ery grain of a truly vital development of mind. It was 
also during his residence at Jena that he published the first 
edition of his Poems, among which the religious pieces and 
the Sonnets on Art were greatly admired and had many imita¬ 
tors. To the latter years of his residence at Jena, which may 
be called the political portion of Schlegel’s literary career, 
belongs the Gate of Honour for the Stage~jPreeident Fbn- 
Kotzehuc^ {Ehrenpforte fur den Theater Prdaidenten von 
Kotzehue^ 1800,) an ill-natured and much-censured satire in 
reply to Kotzebue’s attack, entitled the Hyperborean Asa 
{ITypcrhoreUchen Esee). At this time lie also collected seve¬ 
ral of his own and brother Frederick’s earlier and occa¬ 
sional contributions to various periodicals, and these, together 
with the hitherto unpublished dissertations on Burger's works, 
make up the O/iaracteristiken u Kritiken (2 vols., Kcenigsberg, 
1801). Shortly afterwards he undertook with Tieck the 
editorship of Husen-Alinanach for 1802. The two brothers 
were now leading a truly scientific and poetic life, associating 
and co-operating with many minds of a kindred spirit, who 
gathered rouml Tieck and Novalis as their centre. 

His marriage with the daughter of Michaelis was not a 
happy one, ami was quickly followed by a separation, upon 
which Schlegcl proceeded to Berlin. In this city, towards 
the end of 1802, he delivered his Lectures on the Present 
State of Literature and the Pine Af'ts, which were afterwards 
printed iu the Europa, under his brother’s editorship. The 
publication in 1803 of his /on, a drama in imitation of tl-e 
ancients, but as a composition unmarked by any peculiar 
display of vigour, led to an interesting argument between him¬ 
self, Bcrnhardi, and Schilling. This discussion, which ex¬ 
tended from its original subject to Euripides and Dramatic 
Representation iu general, was carried on in the J'oui'nal for 
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Polite World {Zeitung fur die elegante Welt,) xvhich 
Schlcgf^ supported by bis advice and contributions. In this 
periodical he also entered the lists in opposition to Kotzebue 
and Merkel in the Freimuthige {The Liberal), and the merits 
of the so-called modern school and its leaders, was the sub¬ 
ject of a paper war, waged with the bitterest acrimon 3 ' of 
controversy, wliich did not scruple to employ the sharj>est 
weapons of personal abuse and ridicule. 

At this date Schlegel was engaged upon his Spanish Thea¬ 
tre, (2 vols.,Berlin, 1803—1809). In the execution of this work, 
much was naturally demanded of the translator of Shak- 
spearc, nor did he disappoint the general expectator, although 
he liad here far greater difficulties to contend with. Nof-con- 
tent with merely giving a faithful interpretation of bis authors 
meaning, he laid down and strictly observed the law of adher¬ 
ing riprously to all the measures, rhythms, and assonances of 
the original. These two excellent translations, in each of which 
ho has brouglit to bear hotli the great comnian<l of his own. 
and a wonderful quickness in catching the spirit of a foreign, 
language, Imve earned for Schicgel the foremost place amo'lig 
Bucccssful and able translators, wliile Iiis Flowers of Italian, 

Spanish, <i'nd Portuguese Poetry {Jilumenstrausse d. Ital. Span, 

u. Portng. Poesie, Berlin, 1804), furnish another proof both 
of his skill in this pursuit and of the extent of hi.s acquaint¬ 
ance with European literature. Moreover, the merit of liaving 
hy these translations made Shakspeare an.i Calderon more 
widely known and better appreciated in Germany would, in 
Uefault of any other claim, alone entitle him to take high 
rank in the annals of modern literature. 


But a new and mo-o important career was now open to 
him hy his introduction to Madame de Statil. Makiiii; a tour 
in Germany, this distinguished w'oman arrived at Berlin in 
180.5, and desirous of acquainting herself more thoroughly 
with German literature she selected Schlegel to direct her 
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.stu<lic9 of it, and at the same time confided to Ii.s charge the 
completion of her children’s education. Quitting Bm'lin he 
accompanied this lady on her travels through Italy aii<l 
Fi-ance, and afterwards repaired with her to her paternal seat 
at Coppet, on the Lake of Oeneva, which now became for 
some time his fixed abode. It was here that in 1807 he 
wrote in French his Parallel between the Phaedra of Euri¬ 
pides and the Phedre of Hacine^ which pi*oducetl a lively 
sensation in the literary circles of Paris. This city had pecu¬ 
liar attractions for Schlegel, both in its invaluable literary 
stores and its re-union of men of letters, among whom his own 
view's and opinions found many enthusiastic admirers and par¬ 
tisans, notwithstanding that in his critical analysis of Racine’s 
Phedre he had presumed to attack what Frenchmen deemed 
the chiefest glory of tlieir literature, and lia<I mortified their 
national vanity in its most sensitive point. 

In the spring of 1808 he visited Vienna, and there read to 
a brilliant audience his t/ectures on Dramatic Art and Ditera- 
turcy which, on their publication, were bailed throughout 
Europe wdth marked approbation, and which will, unques¬ 
tionably, transmit his name to the latest posterity. His 
object in these Lectures is both to take a rapid survey of 
dramatic productions of different ages and nations, and to 
devclopc and determine the generjrl ideas by which tlieir true 
artistic value must be Judged. In Iiis travels with Madame do 
Stael he was introduced to the present King, then the Crown 
Prince, of Bavaria, who bestowed on him many marks of his 
respect and esteem, and about this time he took a part in the 
German ^fusetnn {^Deutsche j^Iuseum^y of his brother Fre¬ 
derick, contributing some learne<l and profound dissertations 
1)11 the Day of the Nibelv.ngeyi. In 1812, when the subjugated 
South no longer afforded an asylum to the liberal-minded 
De Stael, with wdiose personal fortunes he felt liimsolf insepa¬ 
rably linked by that deep feeling of esteem and friendship 
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which speaks so toucliiiig.y and pathetically in some o his 
later poems, he accompanied that lady on a visit to Stock¬ 
holm, where he formed the acquaintance of the Crown Prince. 

The groat political events of this period were not without 
their effect on Schlegel's mind, and in 1813 he came forwanl 
as a political writer, when his powerful pen was not without 


its elfect in rousing the German mind from the torpor into 
which it had sunk beneath the victorious military dcsjmtisni 
of France. But he was called upon to take a more active 
part in the measures of these stirring times, and in this year 
entered the service of the Crown Prince of Sweden, as sccre- 
\ary and counsellor at head quarters. For this Prince ho had 
a great personal regard, and estimated highly both his virtues 
as a man and his talents as a general. The services he ren¬ 
dered the Swedish Prince were duly appreciated and rewarded, 
among other marks of distinction by a patent of nobility, in 
virtue of which he prefixed the “Von’’ to his paternal name 
ol Schlegcl. The Emperor Alexander, of whose religious ele¬ 
vation of character he always spoke with adrnii-ation, also 
honoured him with his intimacy and many tokens of esteem. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon he returned to Coppet with 
Madame dc Stael, and in 1815 publi-shed a second volume of 
his Poetical IFor/vj, (Hcildelberg, 1811 —181.5, 2iul edit., 
2 vol.y., 1820). These are characterized not merely by th 3 
brilliancy and purity of the language, but also by the va¬ 
riety and richness of the imagery. Among these the A 
Piiginalion, and Der Ueilnje Lucas (St. Luke,) the Sonnets, 
and the sublime elegy, Rhine, dedicated to Madame cle Stael, 

deserve especial mention, a-d give him a just claim to a poet’s 
crown. 


On tlie death oi liis friend and patroness in 1810, he 
accepted the offer of a professor's chair in Bonn, where he 
married a daughter of Professor Paulus. This union, as short¬ 
lived as the first, was followed by a separation in 1820. lu 
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his now 2 >ositiun of academic tijtor, while he diligently pro¬ 
moted tlie study of the fine arts and sciences, both of the 
Ancient and the Moderns, he apidied himself with i>eculiar 
ardour to Oriental literature, and particularly to the Sanscrit. 
As a fruit of these studies, he publlshc*! his Indian JAhrari/, 
(2 vols., Qonn, 1820—26}^ he also set uj> a press for j>rintiiig 
the groat Sanscrit work, the lidniajana (Bonn, 1825). He also 
edited the Sanscrit text, with a Latin translation, of the Bliaga- 
vad-Gita, an e 2 nso<le of the great Indian E 2 >os, the Mahdb- 
hdrata (Bonn, 1820). About this period his Oriental studies 
took him to France, and afterwards to England, whore, in 
London and in the college libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the East India College at Hailosbury, he carefully exa^ 
miticd the various collections of Oriental MSS. On Ins return 
he was a|>})oititcd Superintendent of tlie Museum of Antir 2 ui- 
ties, and in 1827 delivered at Berlin a course of Lectures on 
the Theory and History of the Fine Arts, (Berlin, 1827). 
These were followed by his CriUcisms, (Berlin, 1828), and 
his Iiejfexion stir I Ttxide des Langues Asiatiques, addressed to 
Sir James Mackintosh. Being accused of a secret leaning to 
Roman Catholicism, (Kryptocatholicisme,) he ably defended 
bimsolf in a re 2 >ly entitled Explication de quelques Jlal-en^ 
ietidus, (Berlin, 1828.) 

A. W. Von Schlegel, besides being a Member of the Legion 

of Honour, was invested witli the decorations of several other 

Orders. He wrote French with as much facility as his native 

language, and many French journals were jjroud to number 

liim among their contributors. He.also assisted iladame de 

Stacl in her celebrated work Ee VAllemagne, and supeiin- 

tended the publication.of her posthumous Considerations sar 
let devolution Frant^aise, 

After this long career of successful literary activity, A 

W. Von Sclilcgel died at Bonn, 12 May, 1845. His death 

was thus noticed in the Athenceum: _ 
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This illustrious writer was, in conjunction w'ith Iiis brother 
Frederick, os most European readers well know, the founder 
of the modern romantic school of German literature, and as 
a critic fought many a hard battle for his faith. The clear¬ 
ness of his insight into poetical and di*amatic truth, English¬ 
men will always he apt to estimate hy the fact that it pro¬ 
cured for himself and for his countrymen the freedom of 
Sliakspeare’s enchanted world, and the taste of all the mar¬ 
vellous things that, like the treasures of Aladdin’s garden, 
are fruit am? gem at once uj>on its immortal boughs :—French¬ 
men will not readily forget that he disparaged IVIoliere. The 
merit of Schlegcrs dramatic criticism ought not, however, to 
be tlius limited. Englishmen themselves are deeply indehte«i 
to him. His Lectures, translated by Black, cxcitc«l great 
interest here when first published, some thirty years since, 
and have worthily taken a permanent place in our lihrai ics.” 

His collection of books, which was rather extensive, ami 
rich in Oriental, especially Sanscrit literature, was sold by 
auction in Bonn, December, 1845. It appears by a chrono¬ 
logical list prefixed to the catalogue, that reckoning botli his 
separate publications and those contributed to periodicals, hia 
printed works number no fewer than 12G. Besides those he 
left many unpuhlished manuscripts, which, says the Athen<vtnti, 
**lie bequeathed to the celcorated arclueologist, 'W'eicker, jiro- 
fessor at the Iloyal University of Bonn, with a request tluit 
he would cause them to be published.'* 
























S.K-'r PR AT AT COLT.RaE LTBR,AR% 

SrjiNAGAR- 

DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


LECTURE I. 

.'ctroauction—Spirit of True Criticism—Differpncc of Taste between tlje 
Ancients and Modems—ClassirnI and Rornantit' f’oetrv and Art_Divi 

Romantic'poetJ'' the An. ients, their Imitators, and the 

The object of the present series of Lectures will be to combine 
Oie theory of Dramatic Art with its bistory, and to briuir 
before my auditors at once its principles and its models 

It belongs to the general philosopbical theory of poetry, and 
lie other fine arts, to establish the fundamental laws of the 
beautiful Every art, on the other baml, has its own special 

<li«ictilties, and the 

bn«o regulated in its attempt to realize 

■ v"’®' U;‘' P“n’Ose, certain scientific investigations 

atrrnct'‘"’’‘“r“ ' I*" ‘ tiiey liave biH little 

eni“" ‘•<l>ui>ation of ai t is cenfined to 

minds r i‘‘“‘’'''* of distingnisbcl 

d?e (Un„ r 1 nature—the souse of 

md . , •' '"'o =‘'•‘3 into existence 

‘tei |/Ktion"ff H «ntisfaction which arises from the con’ 

ruhiisu 1 •■'"'^nlso points out the relation which 

f^-uitie, of na^^^^ “t’ "t?^ ‘“’f ^ nnd cognizant 

Jierefuro if i« f tl ^ i 'i^ t^ouglit ami speculation, 

it U r.. t ’ ^ ^ liigliest importance, but by itself alone 

bee and direct the essays and prac- 

the history of the fine arts informs us wbat has been 
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and the tlic-ory teaches what ought to be acconijilished by 
tlicm. Hut without some intermediate and connecting link, 
both would remain independent and separate from one and 
other, and cacti hy itself, inadcf^uate and defective. Xhis 
connecting link is furnished by criticism, which both eluci¬ 
dates the history of the arts, and makes the theory fruitful. 
'The comparing together, and judging of the existing produc¬ 
tions of the human mind, necessarily throws light upon the 
conditions which arc indispensable to the creation of originaJ 
and inastorly works of art. 

Or<linarily, indeed, men entertain a very erroneous notion 
ol criticism, and understand by it nothing more than a certain 
shrewjlncss in detecting and exposing the faults of a work of 
art. As I have devote<l the greater part of my life to this pur¬ 
suit, I may he excused if, by way of preface, I sock to lay 
before my auditors my own ideas of the true genius of criticism. 

AVo see numbers of men, and even whole nations, so 
fettered by the conventions of education and habits of life, 
that, even* in the appreciation of the fine arts, they cannoL 
shako them off. Nothing to them appears natural, appro¬ 
priate, or beautiful, which is alien to their own language, 
manners, and social relations. With this exclusive mode of 
seeing and feeling, it is no doubt possible to attain, by nieaiis 
of cultivation, to great nicety of discrimination within the 
narrow circle to which it limits an<l circumscribes them. But 
no man can be a true critic or connoisseur without univer¬ 
sality of mind, without that flexibility which enables him, 
hv renouncing all personal predilections and blind habits, to 
adapt himself to the peculiarities of other ages and nations— 
to feel them, as it were, from their proper centi*al point, ami,, 
what ennobles human nature, to recognise and duly appreciate 
whatever Is beautiful an<l grand under the external accessories 
which w’cre necessary to its embodying, even thgiigli occa¬ 
sionally they may seem to disguise and tlistort it. There is 
no monopoly of poetry for jiarticular ages and nations ; an<l 
roiisc<|uently that dosj^otisni in taste, which would seek t\> 
invest with universal authority the rules which at first, per¬ 
haps, were but arbitrarily advanced, is but a vain and empty 
pretension. Poetry, taken in its widest acceptation, as^ the 
power of creating what is boavitiful, and representing it to 
the eye or the ear, is a universal gift of Heaven, being shared 
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to a certain extent even by those whom we call barbai i-in^^ 
and savages.) Internal excellence is alone decisive and 
where this exists, we must not allow ourselves to be repelled 
by the external appearance. Everytlung must be traced un 
to the root of human nature : if it has sprung from thence it 
Ii!W au uu.loubted worth of its own : hut if. without possessi’no- 
a living germ, it is merely externally attached thereto, it wifi 
never thrive nor acquire a proper growth. Many productions 
which appear at first sight d,azzling phenomena in the iiro- 
vince of the fine arts, and wlii.li as a whole have heoii 
honoured with the appellation of works of a golden a-o re- 
semble the mimic gjinlcns of children : impatient to witness 
the work of thcjr hands, they break off* here ami there 
branches an<I flowers, and plant them in tlie earth ; cverv- 
thing at first assumes a noble apjjearance: the cliildish 
gardener struts proudly up and down among his showy beds 
tJlI the rootless plants begin to droop, and ban/ their 

nothing soon remains but 
the bare twigs, while the dark forest, on which no art or care 

which towered up towards heaven 

Inrf bears every blast unshaken 

and fills the solitary beliohler with religious awe. 

“S now apply the idea which we have been developing 
of the universality of true criticism, to the history of 3 w 

we^™llv^‘^- ..nivei^al hlltery^ 

we generally limit (even though bcyoml this ram^c tlioi^ 

tTwhate"ver in f remarkable and worth irnowing) 

nearer or more remote innuetice on the 

OirGrccrs'a^‘‘l‘T •. eonsequeiuly, to the works of 

nati^7 Romans and of those of the modern linropean 

i"r ’ ^ ‘^'oefly d.-stinguished themselves ii ut 

tlllf a.m“‘tre t'V^ 7*^" -nf^ses and 

hv the dilf. s- y 7 of •■‘■■cient literature received a new life, 

hecime ex^imfi" ,! (for the Latin never 

and re.wler 1 •''"'■ois were hroiight to light, 

■inrl tl universally accrssihle hy means of'the Tiress • 

and presyyveT’‘'"A‘n‘7i •■‘’f "u™ diligentiv di.in'terre.i 

and formed I 7 /'"S powerfully excited the iiunian mind, 

‘ion - ite nli fTr w '’'^T ' ’'''"’"'T of l.iiinan eivilisa- 

yetex^nd .. ‘ ‘"“u-S and will 

yat extend f, an incalcul-ihle series of ages. But the study 

. >*• -X n 2 
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of llio aiu-icnts was fortliwith most fatally perverteil. The 
learnc^l, who wert? chiefly in the possession of this knowledge, 
and who were incapable of distinguishing themselves by works 
of their own, claimed for the ancients an unlimited authority, 
and with great appearance of reason, since they are models in 
their kin<l. Maintaining that nothing could be hoped for the 
human mind but from an imitation of antiquity, in the works 
of the inoilerns they only value<l what resembled, or seemed 
to boar a resemblance to, those of the ancients. ’ Everything 
2 l.se they rejected as barbarous and unnatural. With the 
great ])octs an<l artists it was quite otherwise. /IJowover 
strong their enthusiasm for the ancients, and however deter¬ 
mined their purpose of entering into competition witii them, 
they were compelled by their imlependence and originality of 
mind, to strike out a path of their own, and to impress upon 
their productions the stamp of their own genius.) Such w'as 
the case with Dante among the Italians, the father of modern 
]>oetrv ; acknowledging Virgil for his master, he has pro¬ 
ducer! a work which, of all others, most dilTcrs from the 
yKneid, and in our opinion far excels Its pretended model in 
power, truth, compass, and profundity. It was the same 
afterwartls with Ariosto, who has most unaccountably been 
com}>ar«‘d to Homer, for nothing can be more unlike. So in 
art with Michael AngeJo ami Ilapliaol, who had no doubt 
rlecplv sludierl the antique. When we ground our judgment 
of inotlcrn painters merely on their greater or less resemblance 
to the atu’ients, we must necessarily be unjust towards them, 
a.s ^Vi^kelman^ umloubterlly has in the case of Raphael. As 
the poets for tlie most j>art had their share of scholarship, it 
gave ri.->o to a curiou.s struggle between their natural inclina¬ 
tion and their imaginary tluty. When they sacrificed to the 
latter, tl»ey were j>raise<l hy the learned ; but by yielding to 
the former, they hcoaiiu* the favourites of the people. What 
preserves tlio heroic ]><>enis of a 'I'asso and a Cainoens to this 
<lay aliv<* in the heaits and on tlie lips of their countr^’iuen, is 
by no means their iinporfoct rcscmhlancc to Virgil, or even 
to Homer, hut in Ta.sso the tender feelin<r of chivalrous love 
ami honour, and in Cainuuns the glowing inspiration of heroic 
patriotism. 

Those very ages, nations, and ranks, who felt least the want 
of a poetry of their own, were the most assiduous in their imita- 
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tion of the ancients; accor'lingly, its results are hut dull school 
exercises, which at best excite a frigid adiiiirutioii. Hut ii; 
the hue arts, mere imitation is always fruitless; even what 
we borrow from others, to assume a true j)octical shape, must, 
as it were, be horn again within us. Of what avail is all 
foreign imitation ? Art cannot exist without nature, and man 
can give imthing to his fellow-men hut himself. 

Genuine successors and true rivals of the ancients, who, hy 
virtue of congenial talents aixl cultivation have walke<l in 
their path and worked in their spirit, have ever been as rare 
, as their mechanical spiritless copyists are common. Seduced 
I by the form, the great body of critics have been hut too in- 
- dulgent U) these servile imitators. These wc‘re ludd up as 
correct nuxlern classics, while the great truly living and 
popular poets, whose reputation was a part of their nations* 
glory, ami to whose sublimity it was impossible to he al(t»ge- 
tlier blind, were at best but toleratetl as rmle and wild natural 
geniuses. Hut the nnt^ualifietl separation of genius and taste 
on which such a judgment proceeds, is altogether untenable. 
Genius is the almost unconscious choice of the hiirliest 
degree of excellence, and, couse<pientty, it is taste in its 
highest activity. 

In this state, nearly, matters continued till a period not far 
hack, when several inquiring minds, eliicHy Germans, emlea- 
voured to clear up the misconception, and to give the ancients 
their due, without being insensible to tiie merits of the 
moderns, although of a totally dillerent kind. The apparent 
contradiction diil not intimidate them. The groundwork of 
human nature Is no doubt everywhere the same ; but in all 
our investigations, we may observe that, throughout the whole 
range of nature, there is no elementary power so simple, hut 
that it is capable of dividing and diverging into opposite 
ilirectioiis. The whole play of vital motion hinges on har¬ 
mony and contrast. Why, then, should not this jd lonoinenon 
recur on a grander scale in the history of man 1 In this idea 
uc Iiavc poj imps discovered the true key to the ancient ami 
modern history of poetry and the fine arts. who 

a<loj)tetl it, gave to the peculiar s]>irit of modern art, as coii- 
traste<l with tlie antique or t la.ssicul, the name of roi/ian(ie. 
The term is certainly not inapproj»riate ; the word is deriveci 
from romance —the name originally given to the languages 
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uiii< !i wore ff»riiictl from the mixture of the Latin anti the oM 
'IciUonic «Iialcots, In the same manner as modern civilisation 
is the fruit of the lietcro^renoous union of the peculiarities 
t>f the northern nations and the fra^pnents of antiquity; 
whereas tho civilisation of the ancients was much nmre of 
a piece. 

The distinction which we have just stated can iiardly fail 
to appear well founded, if it can be shown, so far as our 
knowledge of antiquity extends, tliat the same contrast in the 
labours of the ancients and moderns runs symmetrically, I 
might almost say systematically, throtighunt every branch of 
Art—that it is as evident in music an<l the j)lastic arts as in 
poetry. This is a problem whicli, in its full extent, still 
remains to be demonstrated, tli<iiigli, on particular por¬ 
tions of it, many excellent observatioiis have been advanced 
already. 

Among the foreign authors who wrote before this school 
can he said to liave been formed in Germany, we may men¬ 
tion Rousseau, who acknowledged the contrast in music, and 
showed that rhythm and melody were the prevailing prin¬ 
ciples of ancient, as harmony is that of modern niusm. In 
Ins projiulices against liarrnony, however, we cannot at all 
concur. On the subject of the arts of design an ingenious 
observation was made by Ilcmsterhuys, that the ancient 
painters were perliaps too much of sculptors, and tho mo¬ 
dern sculptors too much of painters. This is the exact 
point of difTereiicc; for, as I shall distinctly show in the 
sequel, the spirit of ancient art and poetry is plastic^ but that 
of the moderns ptciuresque. 

By an example taken from another art, that of architec¬ 
ture, I shall endeavour to illustrate what I mean by this 
contrast. 'Ihroughout tho Aliddlo Ages there prevaile<l, an»l 
ill the latter contiii'los ol that ici’a was carried to perfection 
a style of architecture, which lias been called Gothic, but 
o-iglit really to have been termed oKl German. When on 
the general revival of classical anticpiity, the imitation of 
Cjrccin.n architecture hecaine prcvalciitj aud but too frciiuently 
without a due regartl to the difTercnco of climate and manners 
or to the purpose of the building, the zealots of this new taste 
pa.ssing a sweeping sentence of condemnation on the Gothic, 
reprobate<l it as tiisteless, gloomy, and barbarous. 'i'liis wiia 
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m some degree pardonable in tlic Italians, among wIidiii a 
lore for ancient architecture, clierislied by hereditary rciiiains 
of classical edifices, and the similarity of their climate to that 
of the Greeks and Romans, might, in some sort, be said to be 
innate. But we Northerns aie ntit so exisily to be talked out 
of the powerful, solemn impressions which seize u])oii the 
mind at entering a Gothic catliof|i*al. We feel, on the con¬ 
trary, a strong desire to investigate and to justify the source 
of this impression. A very slight attention will convince us, 
that the Gothic architecture dis})lays not only an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of mechanical skill, but also a marvellous power 
of invention; and, on a closer examination, we recognize its 
profound significance, and perceive that ns well as the Grecian 
it constitutes in itself a complete ami finished system. 

To the application !—The Pantheon is not more tliiVerent 
from Westminster Abbey or the church of St. Stephen 
Vienna, than the structure of a tragedy of Sophocles rr..Tri a 
drama of Shakspeare. The comparison between these won¬ 
derful productions of poetry and architecture might be carrie«l 
still farther. But does our admiration of the one compel us 
to depreciate the other? May we not admit that cacli is 
great and admirable in its kind, although the one is, ami 
IS meant to be, different from the other? The experiment is 
worth attempting. We will quarrel with no man for his nre- 
dilection either for the Grecian or the Gothic. The world is 
wide, am affords room for a great diversity of objects.^. Nar¬ 
row and blindly adopted prcj>osscssions will never constitute 
a genuine critic or connoisseur, who ought, on the contrary, to 
fiossess the power of dwelling with liberal impartiality on the 
most discrepant views, renouncing the while all personal iricli- 

Forcer present object, the justification, namely, of the gr:.!..; 
division which we lay down in the history of art. and accon!- 

Lc? conceive ourselves equally warmnted in 

establibhing the same division in dramatic literature, it 

be sufficient merely to have stated this contrast hetweon The 
ancient, or classical, and the romantic. But as there are ex- 

ancients, who never cease asserting 

merely the whim <.f a i.ew 
scnooi of critics, who, expressing thomsSlves in language full 

mystery, cautiously avoid conveying their sentiments in a 
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tangible shape, I shall endeavour to explain the origin and 
spirit of the romantic, ami then leave the world to judge if 
tlie use of tlic word, and of the idea which it is intended to 
convey, be thereby jusCifie4l. 

V The mental culture of the Greelcs was a finished education 
in the school of Nature. Of a beautiful and noble race, 
endowed with susceptible senses and a cheerful spirit under a 
niihl sky, they liveil and bloomed in the full health of exist¬ 
ence; and, favoured by a rare combination of circumstances, 
accomplished all that the finite nature of man is capable of. 
The whole of their art and poetry is the expression of a con¬ 
sciousness of tliis harmony of all their faculties. Tiiey 
invented tlie poetry of joy. 

Their religion was the deification of the powers of nature 
and of the earthly life: hut this worship, wliich, among other 
nations, clouded the imagination with hideous shapes, and 
hardened the heart to cruelty, assumed, among the Greeks, 
a mild, a graiul, and a <lignified form. Superstition, too often 
the tyrant of the human faculties, seemed to have here con¬ 
tributed to their freest development. It cherished the arts 
by winch it was adorned, and its idols became the models of 
ideal beauty. 

Hut however highly the Greeks may have succeeded in the 
Hoautiful, ami even in tlic iMora!, we cannot concede any 
higher character to their civilisation tlian that of a refined 
ami ennobled sensuality. Of coarse this must he understood 
generally. The conjectures of a few philosophers, ami tin 
irradiations of poetical inspiration, constitute an occasiona 
exception. Man can never altogether turn aside his tlioughts 
froin infinity, ami some oh.^curc recollections will always 
roinifid him of the home ho has lost; but wc are now speak¬ 
ing of the predominant tendency of his cmlcavours. 

lleligiou is tlio root of huinaii existence. Were it possible 
for man to renounce all icligion, including that which is urn 
consci<ius, imlepcndcnt <d iIk' will, he would bccomo a mere 
siirface witimut any internal substance. W licii tliis centre is 
disturbc«l, the \sliole sysrom of the mental faculties an<l 
feelings takes a new shape. 

And this is wliat has actually taken place in modern 
E.iropc through the intro.luetion of Christianity. This sub. 
Umo and bonoficent relig'on bus regenerated the ancient 
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trorld frorri ita stcite of exhaustion and dehasciiicnt • it in 
tho fjuiding principle in the history of modeln m.tions, and 
oven at tins day, when many suppose tln^y have shaken otf 
its autliority, they still find themselves miuh more innuenccil 
by it in their views of human atlairs than they themselves are 
aware. 

After Christianity, the character of Europe has. since the 
commencement of the Middle Ages, been chielly influencoii 
by the Germanic race of northern conejuerors, wIhi infused 
new life and vigour into a degenemfed people. Tho stern 
nature of the North «lrives man back witliin himself; and 
what is lost in the free sportive development of tho senses, 
must, in noble dispositions, be conipensatc<l by eariiestncss of 
mind. Hence the honest cordiality with winch Christianity 
was welcomed by all the Teutonic tribes, so that among no 
other race of men has it penetrated more deeply intcT tho 
inner man, displayed more powerful eflccts, or become more 
interwoven with all human feelings and sensibilities. 

The rough, but honest heroism of the northern conqueror's, 
by Its admixture with the sentiments of Christianity, gave 
rise to chivalry, of which the object was, by vows wdiich 
should be Iooke«l upon as sacred, to guard tlie p‘ractice of arms 
from every rude and ungenerous abuse of force into which it 
was so likely to sink. 

Witli the virtues of chivalry was associated a now and 
purer spirit of love, an inspired homage for genuine female 
worth, wlucli was now rcvere<l as the acme of human excel- 
leuce, and, maintaine<l by religion itself under the imago of 

a virgin mother, infused into all hearts a mysterious sen^se of 
tho purity of love. 

As Christianity did not, like the heathen worship, rest 
eali.vfiod with certain external acts, hut claiincd an authority 
over the wdi<dc inward niari and the mo.st Juddem movement. 

<d the heart; the f<‘eling of moral iinlepcmlence took refuge 
in the domain of honour, a worldly inoraiity, as it were, which 
subsisting alongsicle of, was often at variamo with that of 
religion, hut yet in so far rescinhling it that it never calcu- 
luted consctpiences, but consecrated unconditionally certain 
principles of action, widch like the articles of faith, weie 
elevated far beyond the investigation of a casuistical roasonilK^ 

Cliivalry, love, and honour, together with religion itself. 
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are the subjects of that poetry of nature which poured itself 
out in the JMiflJlc Ai^es with incredible fulness, ami preceded 
the more artistic cultivation of the romantic spirit. This ag^e 
bad also its mythology, consisting of cliivalrous tales and 
legon<ls ; but its woiulers and its heroism were the very 
reverse of tliose of the ancient mythology. 

Several inquirers wlio, in other respects, entertain the same 
conceplion of the peculiarities of the moderns, and trace them 
to the sajne source that we do, liave placed the essence of the 
northern poetry in melancholy; and to this, when properly 
understooil, we have nothing to object. 

Among the Greeks human nature was in itself all-sufficient; 
it was conscious of no defects, an<l aspired to no higher perfec¬ 
tion than tliat winch it could actually attain by the exercise 
of its own energies. We, bowev'er, are taught by superior 
wisdom that man, through a grievous transgression, forfeited 
the place for whhdi he was originally destined; and that tlie 
sole destination of his earthly existence is to struggle to regain 
his lost position, which, if left to his own strength, lie can 
never accomplish. The old religion of the senses sought no 
higher posse sion than outward and perishable blessings; and 
immortality, so far as it was believed, stood shadow-like in 
the obscure distance, a faint dream of this sunny waking 
life. The very reverse of all this is the case with the Chris¬ 
tian view: every thing finite and mortal is lost in the con- 
teinjilation of infinity; life has become shadow ami darkness, 
and the first day of our real existence dawns in the world 
beyond the grave. Such a religion must waken the vague 
foreboding, which slumbers in every feeling heart, into a dis¬ 
tinct consciousness that tl»c haj>|>iness after which we are 
here striving is unattainable ; that no external object can ever 
entirely fill our souls; and that all earthly enjoyment is but 
a fleeting and momentary illusion. When the soul, resting 
as it were under the willows of exile*, breatlies out its long¬ 
ing for its distant home, what else but melancholy can be 
the key-note of its songs? Hence the poetry of the ancients 
was the poetry of enjoyment, and ours is that of desire: the 

* T'rauericeiden der verbannun^, literally Me \oeeping xoillowa oj 
banishment, an allusion, as every reader must know, to the 137th Psalm. 
Cinnseus, from this Psalm, calls the weeping willow Satur I3abt/lonica.^ 
Taaks. 
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former lias its foundation in tlio scene which is present, while 
the latter hovers betwixt recollection and hope. Let me not 
be understood as affirming that everything flows in one 
unvarying strain of wailing and complaint, and that the voice 
of melancholy is always loudly heard. As the austerity of 
^a^ecly was not incompatiblo with tlio joyoii.s views of ti e 
Greeks, so that romantic poetry whose origin I have been 
describing, can assume every tone, even that of the liveliest 
joy; hut still it will always, in some indescribable way, bear 
traces of the source from which it originated. The feclino of 
the moderns is, upon the whole, more inward, their fancy inore 
incorporeal, and tiioii tlioughts more contemplative^ In 
nature, it is true, the boundaries of objects run more into 
one another, and things are not so distinctly separated as 
we must exhibit them in order to convey distinct notions of 

The Grecian ideal of human nature was perfect unison and 
proportion between all the powers,—a natiiral harmony. 
Iho moderns, on the contrary, have arrived at tlic conscious¬ 
ness of an internal discord wbicli renders such an itlcal impos¬ 
sible; and hence the endeavour of their poetry U to reconcile 
tiieso two worlds between which we find ourselves divi.Ied 
and to blend them indissolubly together. The iniiircssions of 
the senses .ye to be hallowed, as it were, by a invstcrious con- 
nexton with higlier feelings; and the soul, on the <.tlier hand, 
embodies its forebodings, or indescribable intuitions of infinity! 
in tyi^s an<l symbols borrowed from the visible w<.ild. 

n Grecian yt and poetry wc find an original ami unoon- 
seious unity of form and matter; in the modern, so far .as it 
n.as remaine.l true to its own spirit, we (>l>.^crve a keen struggle 
to unite the two, .as being naturally in opposition to each 
yuy 1 he Grecian executed what it proposc<l in the utmost 
pyfection; but the modern can only do ju.stice to its endesv- 
rs after wliat is infinite by approximation ; and, from a 

cytain .appearance of imperfection, is in greater danger of not 
being duly appreciated. 

It would leatl us too far, if in the separate arts of architec¬ 
ture, music, and painting (for the nio<ierns have never ha<l a 
ecuipture of their own), we should enileavour to point out the 
rtietmctions which wo have here announced, to .show the c<.n- 
irast observable in the character of the same arts among the 
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anci(‘nt<5 ami inoilerns, aiul at the .same time to demonstrate 
th-- kindred aim of both. 

x^oitlier can we here enter into a more particular considera-* 
tion of tlie different kin<ls atul ft>rmat of romantic poetr^y in 
^cnerak but must return to our more immediate subject, 
wiisch is ilraniatic art and literature. The division of this, 
as of the other <Iepartments of art, into the anti<|tic an«l tlie 
romantic, at otice points out to us the course whicli we have 
to pursue. 

We shall be^ln with the ancients; then j>r<>cecd to their 
imitattU's, tlieir iie <ir supj>o^ed success<irs aimm^ the 

ino<li‘rns; an<I lastly, \vo shall consitler those poets of lat«‘r 
times, who, either disre^ardin;^ the chissicai models, or [uir- 
posely deviating from them, have struck out a path for them¬ 
selves. 


Of the ancient tlratnatists, the Greeks alone are of any im¬ 
portance. In this branch of art the Romans were at first mere 
translators of the Greeks, and afterwards imitators, ami not 
always very siicees.*^ful ones. Besides, of tlieir dramatic 
labours very little has been preserved. Among modern nations 
an c*ndeav«»ur to restore tlie aniuent stage, and, where possible, 
t<» impii>ve it, has been shown in a very lively manner by tlie 
Italians ami the French. In other nations, also, attcmjits of 
tlie sainokiml, more or less earnest, have at times, esjiccially of 
late, been made in tragedy; for in comedy, the form iimlor 
whieJi it api>ears in Plautus an<l Terence has certainly hcen 
inoiG generally prevalent. Of all stu<Ued imitations of the 
ancient tragedy the French is the most brilliant essay, lias 
acquired the greatest renown, and consequently <leserves t!ie 
most attentive consideration. After the French come the 
iiiodern Italians; viz., Metiistasio and Alfierl. The romantic 
drama, whicli, strictly speaking, can neither bo called tragcily 
nor comctly in the sense of the ancients, is indigenous only to 
Englaml and S|»ain. In both it began to flourish at the same 
time, soinewliat more than two hundred years ago, being 
brought to perfection by Shakspeare in the former country, 
ami ill the latter by Lope de Vega. 

Tlie German stage is the last of all, and has been influenced 
in the greatest variety of ways by all tho.se which preceded it. 
It will bo most appropriate, therefore, to enter upon its con- 
dideratiou hist of all. By this course vtq shall he better 
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^naWed fo judge of the Jiiec-tions which it has hitherto taken 
and to point out the prospects which are still open to it ’ 

Wlien I promise to go through the history of the Greek and 
Roman, of the Italian and French, and of the English and 
Spanish theatres, in the few hours which are dedicate<7 to these 
Lectures, I wish it to be understood that I can only enter into 
such an account of tliem as will comprehend their intist essen¬ 
tial peculiarities under general points of view. Althrm-di I 
confine myself to a single domain of poetry, still the ma^s of 
materials comproliendcd within it is too extensive to be taken 
in by the eye at once, and this would be the case were I even 
to .imit iiiyself to one of its su5 ordinate departments. We 
inigdit reatl ourselves to death with farces. In the ortlinnrv 
histones of literature the poets of one language, and one 

•lescription, are enumerated in succession, without any further 
<I.scnnunat.on l.ke the Assyrian anJ Egyptian ki,Js T. he 

o <1 universal histones. There are persons who have an Z- 
conquerable passion for the titles of books, and we willin.rlv 
concede to them the privilege of increasing tliL nu 1 ^ 

ever, as n the history of a w^r to give the name of everv 
usual ^'^'^ever,"to^peIkVniy 

uUe.‘'rtovatod aXortiv;^ 
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LKCTURE II. 

Definiiion of the Drama—View of tlie Theatres of aU Nations_TliealH^af 

liflVt t—Importance of the Stage—Principal Species of the Drama. 

Befoiif., however, entering upon aucli a history as we have 
now des<iibe(l, it will be necessary to examine what is meant 
by dramatic, theatrical, tragic, and comic. 

^Vhat is dramatic? Xo many the answer will scorn very 
easy; wlieie various persons are introduced convei'sing toge~ 
ther, ami the poet does not speak in his own person.^ Tiiis 
is, however, merely the first external foundation of the form; 
ami tlint is dialogtio. But the characters may express thoughts 
and sentiments without operating any change on each other, 
ancl so leave the niimls of both in exactly tlie same state in 
xvhich they wcie at the commencement; in such a case, however 
interesting the conversation may be, it cannot bo said to 
possess a diainatic interest. I shall make this clear hy allud¬ 
ing to a more tranquil species of dialogue, not adai>tod fur the 
stage, the i>hilosophic. ^Vhen, in Plato, Socrates asks the 
conceited sopliist Hippias, what is the meaning of the heauti- 
ful, the latter is at once ready with a suj)erficial answer, but 
IS afterwards^ compelled by the ironical objections of Socrates 
to give up his former definition, ami to grope about him for 
other ideas, till, ashamed at last and irritated at the superiority 
of the snge wlu. lias convicted him of his ignorance, lie is forced 
to (|uit the field: this dialogue is not merely philosoi>hically 
instructi\c, but arrests the attention like a clramain miniature. 
And justly, tliorcforc, lias this lively movement in the thou‘»-hts 
tins stretch expectation for the issue, in a word, the dramatic 
cast of tlic dialogues of Plato, hcen always colehratcd. 

Krom this we may conceive wherein consists the ‘»-reat 
charm of dramatic poetry. Action is the true enjoymcMit <d 
life, nay, life itself. Mere passive enjoyments may lull us 
into a state of listless comidacency, hut even then, if pos- 
sessed of the least internal activity, we cannot avoid boin- 
coon weaned. The great hulk of mankiml merely from tlioii 
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eituaiion in life, or from their incapacity for extronllnary exer¬ 
tions, are confined within a narrow circle of insignificant opera¬ 
tions. Their days flow on in succession under the sleepy rule of 
custom, their life advances by an insensible progress, and the 
bursting torrent of the first passions of youth soon settles 
into a stagnant marsh. From the discontent wliich this 
occasions they are compelled to have recourse to all sorts of 
diversions, which uniformly consist in a species of occupation 
that may be renounced at pleasure, and though a struggle 
with difficulties, yet witli difficulties that arc easily sur¬ 
mounted, But of all diversions the theatre is umloul tedJy 
the most entertaining. Here we may see others act even 
when we cannot act to any great purpose ourselves. Tlio 
highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
we see men, measuring their powers witli each other, as in¬ 
tellectual and moral beings, eitlier as friciuls or foes, influencing 
each other by their opinions, sentiments, and passions, and 
decisively determining their reciprocal relations and circum¬ 
stances. The art of the poet accordingly consists in separatin’^ 
from the fable whatever does oot essentially belong to it) 
whatever, in the daily necessities of real life, and tlie petty 
occupations to which they give rise, interrupts the progress of 
important actions, and concentrating witliin a narrow sjiace a 
number of events calculated to attract the minds of the 
hearers and to fill them witli attention and expectation. In 
this manner he gives us a renovated picture of life ; a com¬ 
pendium tif whatever is moving and progressive in human 
existence. 

Buttliis is not all. Even in a lively oral narration, it is not 
unusual to introduce persons in conversation with each other, 
and to give a corresponding variety to the tone and the ex¬ 
pression. But the gaps, which these conversations leave in 
the story, the narrator fills up in his own name with a 
description of the accompanying cireuinstauce.s, and other 
particulars. The dramatic poet must renounce all sucli 
expedients; but for this he is richly recoinjiensed in the 
following in-ention. He requires each of the characters in 
1.13 story to be personated by a living individual ; that 
tins individual sliould, in sex, age, and figure, meet as near 
as inny be the prevalent conceptions of Ids fictitious ori¬ 
ginal, nay, assume his entire personality; that every speech 
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shouM le deliv€*re«l in a s»utC:iblc tone of voice, and ac- 
coinpanie*! by aj)jjropi ijite action and gesture; and that 
tiiose external circumstances should be added which are 
necessary to give the hearers a clear idea of what is going 
forward. Moreover, these representatives of the creatures 
of his imagination must appear in the costume belonging to 
their assumed rank, and to their age and country; ]>artlv 
for the sake of greater resemblance*, and partly because, 
even in dress, there is something characteristic. Last ly, ho 
must sec them place<l in a locality, which, in some degree, 
resembles that wliere, according to liis fable, tbe action took 
place, been use this also contributes to the resemblance : he 
places tluMu, i. e , on a scene. All this brings us to the idea 
of the theutre. It is evident that the very form of dramatic 
poetry, that is, the exhibition of an action by dialogue 
without the ai«l of narrative, implies the theatre as its neces¬ 
sary complement. We allow that there are dramatic works 
which were not originally <lc.signed for the stage, and not cal¬ 
culated t<* produce any great effect there, which nevertheless 
alfoial great pleasure in the perusal. I am, however, very 
much inclined to ihiuht whether they would produce the same 
strong impresbicn, with which tliov affect us, ujifui a person 
wh<> had never seen or lieanl a description of a theatre. In 
rea<ling dramatic works, we are accustomed ourselves to 
bupyily the repre.-^entation. 

The iiiventifui of rlraiuatic art, and of the theatre, seems a 
very obvious ami natural one. Man has a great ilisposition 
tc mimicry; when ho enters vividly into the situation, senti¬ 
ments, and passions <if others, ho involuntarily puts on a resem¬ 
blance to them in bis gc-'-turcs. Children arc perpetually goiiw 
out of themselves ; it is one of their chief amusements to roj>re- 
sent those grown pcojde whom they have had an opportiinity 
of ob.serving, or wliatcvor strikes their fancy; ami with the 
happy pliancy of tlieir imagination, they can exhibit all the 
cliaractoristics tif any ilignity they may choose to assume, be 
it that of a father, a schoolmaster, or a king. But one stc]» 
more was rcijuisitc for the invention of the drama, namely, 
to separate and extract the mimetic elements from the sepa¬ 
rate pin ts of social life, and to jiresent them to itself again 
c<i[lcctivoly in one mass; yet in many nations it has not been 
taken. In the very minute description of ancient Egyp< 
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lone of refine^l society which prevails in it. Uggar^Iui 
(Oudel) is specially nameil as a scat of this art. Under the 
Mahominedan rulers it naturally fell into decay: the national 
Toiiyue was strange to them, Persian being the language of 
the court ; and moreover, the mythology which was so inti¬ 
mately interwoven with poetry was irreconcilable with their 
religious notions. Generally, indeed, we know of no Alahoiu- 
medan nation that has accomplished any thing in dramatic 
j>ootry, or even hatl any notion of it. Tlie Chinese again have 
flicir stamling national theatre, standing perhaps in every 
>ense of the word; and 1 do not doubt, that in the establish¬ 
ment of arbitrary rules, and the delicate observance of insig¬ 
nificant conveiitionalities, they leave the most correct Euro¬ 
peans very fa!• behind them. When the new European stage 
sprung up in the fifteenth century, with its allegorical and 
religi Otis pieces called Aloralities ami Alysteries, its rise was 
uninfluenced by the ancient dramatists, who did not come 
into circulation till some time afterwards. In those rmle 
heginnings lay the germ of the romantic drama as a peculiar 
invention. 

In tins wide diflusion of theatrical entertainments, the 
great diflercnce in dramatic talent which subsists between 
nations equally distinguishecl for intellect, is something remark¬ 
able ; so that theatrical talent would seem to be a peculiar 
quality, essentially distinct from the poetical gift in general. 
We tio not wonder at the contrast in this respect between the 
Greeks and the Romans, for the Greeks were altogether a 
nation of artists, and the Romans a practical people. Among 
flic latter the fine arts were introduced as a corrupting article 
of luxury, both betokening and accelerating the degeneracy 
of the times. They carried this luxury so far with respect to 
the theatre itself, that the perfection in essentials was sacri¬ 
ficed to the accessories of embellishment. Even among the 
Greeks dramatic talent was far from universal. The theatre 
was invented in Athens, and in Athens alone was it brought 
to perfection. The Doric dramas of Epiebarmus form only a 
slight exception to the truth of this remark. All the great 
creative <lramatists of the Greeks were born in Attica, and 
formed their style in Athens. Widely as the Grecian race 
was spread, successfully as everywhere almost it cultivated 
the tine arts, yet beyond the bounds of Attica it was content 
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olf. admire, without venturing to rival, the productions of tlio 
A then ian. stage* • ‘ ^ 

Equally remarkahle-is the ditTerence in this respect be¬ 
tween. the Spaniar<ls and tlieir neighbours the Portujrueso, 
tliough related to them both by descent and by language. 
The Spaniards possess a dramatic literature of inexhaustible 
wealth; m fertility their dramatists resemble tbe Greeks 

pieces can frequently bo 
assigned by name to a single author. Whatever judgment 
niay be pronounced on them in other respects, the praise c»f 
invention h^ never yet hceu denie«l to them, their claim to 
this has in fact been but too well established, since - Italian 
brench, and English writers have all availed themselves of 
the ingenious inventions of the Spaniards, and often without 

OM source from which they derived them, 

ihe Portuguese, on the other hand, while in the othe/ 
branches of poetry they rival the Spaniards, have in thi. 
department accomplishe<l hardly anything, and have never 
even possesse.l a national theatre; visited from time to time 
by strolling players from Spain, they chose rather to listen 
to a foreign dialect, whlcl^ without previous study, they could 

not y>erfectly understand, than to invent, or even to translate 
and imitate, for themselves. 

’"“'.7 ‘’5''^'“® literature displayed by 

1 IS by no means pre-eminent, and 

t e seen to have inherited from tbe Romans, in 

rlfnlr "’anner as tbeir great talent for mimicry and buf- 
foonery goes back to the most ancient times. The extemiKv 
compositions caUefl Atellance, the only original 

so-called Commedi^ 

h y/\ which, the parts being fixed and invariable fho 

! dialogue IS extemporised by mask^ actors. In tho anei^t 

Wl.ich'ts “oT tlie germ of the present carnival! 

R .11 f ‘^"tircly an Italian invention. The Opera ami the 
Ballet were also the invention of the Italians: tWspecies 
leatncal nmusornent, m which tlie dramatic iiitlrest ia 
entirely subordinate to music and dancing. . 

witli '1 doveloved itself in tl.e drama 

Tature ^ dtfl departments of iito- 

suture., this,defect is perh.-ipy to be accounted for by the pecu- 
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liar cliaracler of tlie nation. The Germans are a speculative 
peojjle; in other words, they wish to discover hy reflection 
aiifl meditation, the principle of w'hatever they en^jn^c in. On 
that very account tlicy are not siifliciently practical; for if 
we wish to act with skill and determination, we must make 
up our minds that we have somehow or other become masters 
of our subject, and not be perpetually recurring to an exami¬ 
nation of the theory on which it rests; we must, as it were, 
have settled down and contented ourselves with a certain 
partial apprehension of the idea. But now in the invention 
and con<luct of a drama the practical spirit must prevail: tlie 
dramatic poet is not allowed to dream away under his ins]ii- 
ration, he must take the strai^htest road to his end; hut the 
Germans are only too apt to lose sight of the object in 
the course of their way to it. Besides, in the dnuna the 
nati<»nality docs usually, nay, must show itself in tlie most 
marked manner, and the national character of the Germans is 
nio<lc6t ami retiring: it loves not to make a noisy ilisplay of 
itself; ami the noble endeavour to become acquainted with, 
and to appropriate to itself whatever is excellent in others, 
is not seldom accompanied with an umlcrvaluing of its 
awn worth. For these reasons the German stage has 
often, in form and matter, been more than duly affected 
by foreign influence. Not indeed that the Gormans projjose 
to themselves no higher object than the mere passive repeti¬ 
tion of the Grecian, the French, the Spanisli, or the English 
li.eatro; but, as it appears to me, they are in search of a more 
perfect form, which, excluding all that is meredy local or tem¬ 
porary, may combine whatever is truly poetical in all these 
theatres. Iii the mutter, however, the German national fea¬ 
tures ought certainly to pretlominatc. 

After this rapid sketch of what may be called the nia]> 
dramatic literature, we return to (he examination of its fuii- 
<Iiimental ideas. Since, as we have already shown, visible 
representation is essential to the very form of the drama; a 
.Iramatic work may always be regarded from a double point 
of view,—how far it is poetical, an<l liow far it is theatrical. 
'J'he two are by no means inseparable. Let not, however, the 
expression poetical be misunderstood : I am not now speakim^ 
vf the versilication and tlie ornatnents fif language; these, 

P ben m t ariimated by some higlier oxcH?l)enfQ, are the lea-st 
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cfTective on the st:ige; hut 1 speak of the poetry in the spirit 
an<l design of a piece ; and tins may exist in as high a degree 
wlien the Ji-ama is written in prose as in verso. What is it, 
then, that makes a drama poetical ? ^ The very same, assur¬ 
edly, that makes other works so. It must in the first 
place be a connected whole, complete and satisfactory within 
itself. But this is merely the negative definition of a work 
of art, by which it is distinguished from the phenomena ot 
nature, which run into each other, and do not possess in them- 
selves a complete and independent existence. To he poetical 
it is necessary that a composition sliouhl be a mirror of ideas, 
that is, thoughts and feelings which in their character are 
necessary and eternally true, and soar above this earthly lilV*, 
and also that it should exhibit tliem embodied before us. 
W'liat the ideas are, which in this view arc essential to 
the different departments of the drama, will hereafter ho the 
.subject of our in vostigation. We shall also, on the otlier Iiand, 
sliow that without them a drama becomes altogetlier prosaic 
and empirical, that is to say, patched together by the iindor- 
staiuling out of the ol>servations it has gathered from literal 
reality. 

But how does a dramatic work become theatrical, or fittoti 
t<j appear with advantage on the stage? In single instances 
it is often difficult to determine whether a work possesses 
such a property or not. It is indeed frequently the subject of 
great controversy, especially when the self-love of authors and 
actors comes into collision; each shifts the blame of failur<! 
on tlic other, and those who a«lvocatc the cause ()f the author 
appeal to an imaginary perfection <»f the histrionic art, and 

of the insuiliciem^y of the existing means \\>v its 
realization. But in general the answer to this question is Ijy 
no mentis so dillicult. The object proposed is to j)ro<Iuce an 
iiiipre.ssioii on an assembled multitude, to riv'ct their attention, 
aiiil to ex< ite their interest and sympathy. In tliis respect the 
ix.ct's occupation coincides with "that of the orator. How tljcn 
‘l*K.-s the latter attain liis end ( By porspicuitv, rapidity, ami 
eneiiry. Whatever exceeds the ordinary mcasuro of patience 
<*r ctunprclionsion he must diligently avoid. i\Iore<*ver when a 
miinhcr of men are aascinhlcd togetlior, they niutuallv’di-tract 
each other’s attention whenever their eyes and ears are not 
d;awn to a common object without and beyond themselves. 
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■icncc tlie 4ijnM.ntic poet, as well as the orator, must from 
iho very coiiinioiiceinent, by stron^^ impressions, transport his 
hearers out of themselves, anrl, as it were, take bodily pos- 
aession of their attention. There is a species of poetry wnichi 
jrently stirs a mind attuned to solitary contemplation, as soft 
breezes elicit melody from the ,^olian harp. However excel¬ 
lent this poetry may be in itself, without some other accom- 
jianiments »ts tones would he lost on the sta/ze. The melting 
Jtarnnonica is not calculated to regulate the march of an army, 
and kindle its military enthusiasm. For this wc must have 
piercing instruments, but above all a strongly-marked rhythm, 
to quicken the pulsation and give a more raj>id movement to 
the animal spirits. The ^rand repuisite iu a drama is to make 
this rhythm perceptible in the onwanl progress of the action. 
When thi.s has once heen eff’cctetk the poet may all the sooner 
halt in his rapid ciiroer, and imlulge the bent of his own 
genius. 'J’lierc are points, when the most elaborate and polished 
style, the nio.st enthusiastic lyrics, the most prolonnd tliouglits 
and remote allusions, the smartest coruscations of wit, an<l the 
most dazzling flights of a sportive or etliereal fancy, are all in 
tlicir place, ami when the willing audience, even those who 
cannot entirely comprehend them, ff>Uow the whole with 
a greedy ear, like music in unison with their feelings. Here 
the poet’s great art lies in availing himself of tfie^ effect of 
contrasts, wImcIi enable him at one time to pnaluce calm 
repose, prof.>und contemplation, and even the self-abandoned 
indifl'ereiicc of exhaustion, or at another, the most tumultuous 
emotions, the most violent storm of the passions. With respect 
to theatrical fitness, however, it must not be forgotten that 
much must always depend on the capacities and humours of 
tlie audience, and, consequently, on the national character in 
general, and the particular degree of mental culture. Of all 
kinds of pc»etry the dramatic is, in a certain sense, the most 
secular ; for, issuing from the stillness of an inspired mind, it 
yet fears uot to exhibit itself in the midst of the noise and 
tumult of social life. The dramatic poet is, more than any 
other, obliged to court external favour and loud applause. 
Blit of course it is only in appearance tliat he thus lo^^ers 

himself to his hearers; while, in reality, ho is elevating them 
to himself. ® 

in thus producing an impression on an assembled multitude 
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tlje following circumstance deserves to be weighed, in order 
to ascertain the whole amount of its importiince. In ordinary 
intercourse men exhibit only the outward man to each other. 
They are withlield by mistrust or indifference from allowing 
others to look into what passes within themj and to speak 
with any thing like emotion or agitation of that which is 
nearest our heart is considered unsuitable to the tone ol 
polished society. The orator and tjie dramatist find means 
to break through these barriers of conventional reserve.- 
While they transport their hearers into such lively emo¬ 
tions that the outward signs thereof break forth involun¬ 
tarily, every man perceives those around him to be afl’ecteil 
in the same manner and degree, and those who before were 
strangers to one another, became in a moment intimately 
acquainted. The tears which the dramatist or the orator 
compels them to shed for calumniated innocence or dying 
heroism, make friends and brothers of them all. Almost 
inconceivable is the power of a visible communion of numbers 
to give intensity to those feelings of the heart which usually 
retire into privacy, or only open themselves to tho con- 
li<lence of friendship. The faith in the validity of such 
emotions becomes irrefragable from its difiusion; we feel 
ourselves strong among so many associates, anil all hearts 
and minds flow together in one great and irresistible stream. 
On this very account the privilege of influencing an asseni- 
i*led crowd is exjKised to most dangerous abuses. As one 
may disinterestedly animate them, for the noblest and best 
of purpo.'es, so another may entangle them in tlie deceit¬ 
ful meshes of sophistry, and dazzle them by the glare of a 
false magnanimity, whose vainglorious crimes may be painted 
as virtues and even as sacrifices. Beneath the delightful 
charms of oratory and f)oetry, the poison steals iinpcrcej*tibly 
into ear and heart. Abo>’e all others must tho comic jioet 
(s^ing that his very occupation keeps him always on the 
slippery brink of this precipice,) take heed, lest he afford an 
upI»ortunity for the lower and baser part.s of human nature 

t/> display themselves without restraint. When the sense of 
shame which ordinarily keeps these baser jiropensities within 
the bounds of decency, is once weakened by the -sight of others’ 

I articipation in them, our inliereut sympathy with wliat is 
i-lle will Soon break out into tho most unbriiiled lii'enticu.-'iics^ 
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The powGi-ful nature of such an engine for either o-ood or 
oad purposes has in all times justly drawn the attention of 
t le loi^islature to the <lrama. Alany rosrulations have been 
devised hy different govorninents, to remlcr it siihservient to 
their views and to giianl a-ainst its abuse. The groat diffi- 
cultv IS to combine such a degree of frce<!om n.s is necessary for 
the jnodiiction of works of excellence, with the precautions 
deuiancled by the customs-an<l institutions of the <lifferent states. 
Ill Athens the theatre enjoyed up to its maturity, untler the pa- 
troiiaijo of religion, almost iioIiniiteJ and tlie publfc 

nmraluyprG-^er\-c<I it fora time fr<»in doircnoracv- I’lierornedioe 
of Anstoj»hanc.s, which with our views and habits appear to us 
^o intolei-ably licentious, an«I in whicii the senate ai^d the people 
Itself are unmcrcifnlly turne-l to rl<licule, were the seal of 
Atheumii freodoni. To meet this abuse, Plato, wlio Jivcil in tlie 
very same Athens, atnl either witnesaeil or foresaw the decline 
f'f art. propijsed the entire banishment of <lramatie poets from 
his id<«al republic. Few states, however, have conceived it 
necessary to subscribe to this severe sentenceof comlemnation j 
but few also have thought proper to leave the theatre to 
Itself without any superintendence. Tn many Christian coun¬ 
tries the <lraTnatic art has been hoTiourc<l by being made sub¬ 
servient to religion, in the popular treatment and cxhihitioii 
of rcliLrioiis subjects; ami in Spain more cspociallv compe¬ 
tition in tins dopartnient has given birth to inanyworks which 
neither .levotion nor poetry will di.sown. In other states and 
niider other circumstances this has been thought both onjec- 
tirniable ami inoxiicdient. Wherever, however, the subso- 
jiuent responsibility of the poet and actor has been thomdit 
itisnflicient, ami it has been deemed a<lvisablc to submit every 
piece before its appearance on the stage to a previous censor- 
ship it has been gonorally found to fail in tlie very point 

winch IS of the greatest importance : namely, the siiirit and 
g^enoral imprecision of a [day From tlie nature of the clra- 
matic art, tlie poet must put into the mouths of his characters 
much of Avhich ho does not himself approve, while with respect 
to his own sentiments ho claims to be judged hy the spirit and 
conne.xion of the whole. It may again happen that a piece is 
perfectly inoflcnsive in its single spceclM3s, an<l defies all oon- 
s<.rsliii., while as a whole it is calculated to produce the 
Diost pernicious effect. We have in our own times seen but 
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too many plays favoiirahly received tliroii<r|ioiit Europe, orer- 
flowinj^ witii ebullitions of ^ood-heartedness and traits of mag¬ 
nanimity, and inwliich, notwithstanding, a keener eye cannot 
fail to detect the ln<lden purpose of the wiiter to sap the 
foumlatiuns of moral principle, an<l the veneration for wlmt- 
ever ought to be held sacred by man ; while all this scnii- 
inentality is only to hrilie to his purpose the effeminate soft- 
iieartednoss of his cf»nteniporari«‘s^. On tlio other hninl, if 
ciny person were to nmleitake the moral vindication of poor 
Aristophanes, who has such a ha<l name, and wliosc licet»tiou8- 
ness in particular p:issagcs, is to our ideas <piite intolerable, 
he will fin<l goo<l grounds for his tlcfemre in the general oViJec’t 
of his pieces, in which he at least displays the sentiments of a 
patri<itic citizen. 

The purport of these observations is to evince the import¬ 
ance of the subject wo are c<>nsi<leriiig. Xl'C tlieatre, whore 
many arts are comhine<l to province a magical effect; where 
the most lofty and profc»und jioetry has for its interpreter the 
most finished action, which is at once eloquence and an ani¬ 
mated picture; uhile architecture c<»ntrihutcs her splemlid 
decorjitions, and painting her perspective illusions, and the 
aid of niusic is called in to attune the mind, or to Iiein-htcn by 
Its strains the emotions which alrca<lv agitate it; the'^theatre 
in short, where the whole of tlie social mid artistic enlighten- 
nient, which a nation posses.ves, the fruit of inanv centuries 
of continued exertion, arc hrouglit int<» ].lay witliin the repre¬ 
sentation of a few short lumrs, has an extraordinary charm 
tor every age, sex, and rank, and h;is ever been the favoiiriro 
aniusement of every cultivated people. Here, princes, states- 
inen, and generals, ho\,<,\,\ tlie great events of past times, 
Biniilar to tho.-e in winch they themselves arc called upon to 
act, laid open in their inm<»st springs and motives; here, too 
tlie philosoplicr fimls subject for profoundest reflection on the 
nature and constitution of man; witli curious eve the artist 
follows tlie groups wl.ich j»ass rapidly hefoi'e him, ami 
from them imprcssc.s on his fancy the germ of many a future 
pietiire; tlic .‘•.isceptihle youth opon.s his lieart to^cvery ole- 
vating feeling; age bccome.s young again in recollection: 
even clnldhoo.l sits with anxious exi.ectathm before tlio gaudy 

The Author it is supposed alludes to Kotzebue. —Tuans,. 
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curtain, which is soon to be drawn tip wiiJi ts rustling 
sound, and to display to it so many unknown wontJors: all 
alike are diverte<l, all exhilarated, and all feel themselves fo^ 
a time raised above the daily cares, the troubles, and the 
sorrows of life. As the drama, witli the arts which are sub- 

may, from neglect and the mutual contempt of 
artists and the public, so far degenerate, as to become nothing 
better than a trivial and stupiil amusement, and even a 
d<>wfiright waste of time, we c<»iiceive that we are attempting 
something more tlian a passing entertainment, if we propose 
to enter on a consideration of the works produced by the 
most distinguished nations in their most brilliant periods, and 
to institute an inquiry into the means of ennobling and i>or* 
Ce«:t2i3g so important an arW 
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lecture: 111. 

Essence of Tiagedy and Comedy—Earnestness and Sport—Ho v fnr t't 
u possible to become acquainted with the Ancients without knowing 
Original Languages—Winkelniann. 


The importjince of our subject is, I think, fully proved. Let 
urt now enter upon a brief consideration of the two kin»Is into 
which all 4lranmtic poetry is divided, the tra</ic and comir, 
jnul examine the meaning ami import of oacln 

The tlircc principal kinds of poetry in general arc the epic, 
the lyric, and the dramatic. All the other sul)t>rdiiiate 
!-pccios are either derived from these, or formed by com¬ 
bination from them. If we wouitl consiilcr these throe lead in o- 
kimls ill their purity, we must go back to the forniH in wliich 
they appearcil among the Greeks. For the tlieory of poeti¬ 
cal art is most conveniently illii.-strated by tiie history of Grc- 
tian poetry , for tlie latter is well entitled to the apj»ollatioti 
of systematical, since it furnishes for every imlependent idea 

derived from experience the most distinct and precise manifes¬ 
tation. 


It IS singular that epic and lyric poetry admit not of any 
Hich precise division into two opposite species, as the dramatic 
does The ludicrous epopee lias, it is true, been styleil a 
peculiar species, hut it is only an accidental variety, a mere 
parody of the epos, ami consists in aj»plying its sidemn staid- 
news of development, which seems only suitfdde to great objects, 
to trifling and insignificant events. In lyric poetry there are 
<mly intervals and gradations between the song, the ode, and 
the* elegy, but no proper contrast. 

The spirit of epic poetry, as wo recognise it in its father, 
tiomer, is clear self-possession. The ej>os is the calm quiet 
rcpiesentation of an action in progress. The poet relates 
J«-ylul as well a.s niournful events, but he relates them with 
erjuauiTnity, ami considers them a.s already past, and at a 
ccilain reiiiotencHs from onr iiiimis. 

1 be lyric poem ia the musical expression of mental emo- 
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flops by langnng^c. Tlie essence of musical feclin^ conslsta 
in this, that we endeavour with complacency to dwell on, and 
even to perpetuate in our souls, a joyful or painful emotion. 
The feeling must consequently be already so far mitigatc*d 
as not to impel us by the desire of its pleasure or the dread 
of its pain, to tear ourselves from it, but such as to allow 
us, unconcernc<I at the fluctuations of feeling which time 
pro<luces, to dwell upon and be absorbed in a single moment 
of existence. 

' '^Tlie dramatic poet, ns well as tlie epic, represents external 
Icvents, but he ref)ro>eT«ts them as real aii<l present. In common 
with the lyric poet lie also claims our mental participation, but 
iiot ill the same calm composedness ; the feeling of joy arnl sor- 
,row which tlie (li^tinatist excites is more innnecliatc and vehe¬ 
ment. Hc» calls forth all the emotions which the sight of similar 
deeds an<l fortunes of living men would elicit, anc! it is <»nly 
hy the total sum of the iinj»res.sron which he ]>rf>«hicos that he 
uJtiniatelyrestdves these conflicting emotions into n harmonious 
tone of feeling. As he sUatitK in such cl<iso proximity to real 
life, and emlcavours to endue his own imaginary creations with 
vitality, the equaniiiiity of the epic poet would in him be in- 
ilifferciK'e; be must <leciile<lly take part with one fir other of 
the lea<liTig views of human life, an<l constrain his audience 
also to participate in the same feeling. 

To employ simpler and more intell’gihlc language: the 
trnfjic ami comic bear the same relation to one another as 
f^frursf and spo7't. Every man, from his own expcHonce. is 
ncqnuiiitetl with both tlicsc states of mind ; hut to dotc'rmiue 
their essence and their source would <lemaTid deep i>hiloso])Iii- 
cal investigation. Both, indeed, bear the stamp of our com¬ 
mon nature; but cafiiestucss belongs more to its moral, ami 
mirth to it.s animal part. Tlie creatures «lestituto of reason 
are incapahlc either of earnest or of sj>ort. Animals seem 
jiifloe«l at times lahouras if they were earnestly intent upon 
POTue aim. ami ns if they made the present moment suhonlinate 
to the future; at e>lhor times they seem to sport, that is, they 
give theinsolve-s u]) without object or purpose to tlie pleasuro 
of cxist<mee: hut they do not possess c«>Tiscionsness. which alone 
can entitle these two conditions to the name< of earnest ami 
pjtnrt. Man alone, of all the animals witli which we arc 
acquuintetl, is capable of looking back towards the past, auH 
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forward Into futurity; and he has to purchase the enjoyment 
Ilf this noble privilege at a dear rate. Earnestness, in tlie 
most extensive signification, is the direction of our mental 
powers to some aim. But as soon as we begin to cull ourselves 
to account for our actions, reason compels us to fix this aim 
higher ami higher, till we come at last to the highest end of 
our existence: and here that longing for the infinite which ia 
inherent in our being, is batHed by the limits of our finite exist¬ 
ence. All that we <lo, all that we efiect, is vain and perish- 
able; death stnmls everywhere in the back ground, and to it 
every well or ill-spent moment brings us nearer and closer; 
ami even when a man lias been so singularly fortunate as to 
rciicli the nt]m>st term of life without any grievous calamity, 
the incvitahle doom still awaits liim to leave or to be left by all 
that is nmst dear to him on earth. There is no bond of lo\ e 


without a .separation, no enjoyment without the grief of losing 
it. When, however, we contemplate the relations of our ex¬ 
istence to tlie exti'eine limit of possibilitie.s : when we rcfioct 
on its entire <lepondence on a chain of causes and efiVets, 
stretching beyond our ken : when we con>-i<lcr how weak and 
hclplc.ss, ami doome<l to struggle against the onormou.s powers 
of nature, and conflicting appetites, we are cast on the shores 
of an unknown world, as it were, shipwrcckeil at our very 
birth ; liow wo are subject to all kinds of errors ami deception.^, 
any one of which may be our ruin ; that in our ]>as>ions we 
cherish an enemy in our bosoms; how every moment doinamls 
fioin us, in the name of the most sacroil duties, tlie sacrifici-of 
our dearest inclinations, and how at one blow we may he robbed 
<)f all tliat we have acfjuired with much toil an<l ditliculiy ; that 
^v itli every accession to our .stores, the ri.sk of los.s i.s j)ro[>or- 
tionatoly increased, and wc arc only the more exposed to the 
ina)i<'C of iiostilc fortune: when we think upc^n all this, eveiy 
lieait wliirh is not <lead to feelinir must be overj>ower<‘d by an 
inexjuTssiblc melancholy’^, for \Nhlch there is no othi-^r counter- 
poi '^0 than the consciousness of a vocation transccn<ling the 
limit.*} ot tliis eartldy life. Tins is the tragic tone of mind; 
and when tlie tliought <if tlie po.'-siblo i.ssucs out of the miml as 
a living reality, when this t<uie porvadesand aniinatc-s a v'isihle 
reprc.scntation f)f the most striking instances f»f \ iolent rcv<dii- 
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Ilian’s hu tuncs, cither prc>.strating hi.-- im-ntal encririe.s 
lurth the most heroic endurance—then ihe result is 
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T'raf/tc Poetry. We tUus see how this kinc) of poetry has its 
foumhiti<jn in our hatui'e, while to a certain extent we have 
also answered the qiieation,' why we are fond of such mourn¬ 
ful representations,' and even fin«i st»nicthin^ consoliiij^ and 
elovatiii”- in tlieni ? Tliis tone of iniml we have described is 
inseparable fronj strong feeling; and although poetry cannot 
remove these internal dissotianccs, she inustat least endeavour 
^.o effeert an ideal reconciliation of them. 

As' earnestness, in the highest <legree, is the essence of 
tmgic representation; so is sport of the comic. The disposi¬ 
tion to mirth is a forgetfulness of all gloomy considerations in 
the pleasant feeling of presrent happiness. W^e are then in¬ 
clines! to view every thing in a sportive light, and to allow 
nothing to disturb or rUlHe our mitiils. The iniperfection-5 
and the irregularities of men arc no longer an object of<lisiike 
and compassion, but serve, by their strange inconsistencies, to 
entertain the understanding and to amuse the fancy. The 
comic poet must therefore carefully abstain from whatever is 
calculated to excite moral indignation at the conduct, or sym¬ 
pathy with the situations of his personages, because this would 
inevitably bring us back again into earnestness. He must paint 
their irregularities as springing out of the predominance of the 
animal part of their nature, and the incidents which befal 
them as merely ludicrous distresses, which will be attended 
with no fatal consequences. This is uniformly what takes 
place in what we call Comedy, in which, however, there is 
still a mixture of seriousness, as 1 shall show in the sequel. 
The oldest comedy of the Greeks was, liowever, entirely 
sportive, and in that respect formed the most complete con¬ 
trast to their tragedy. Not only were the characters anil 
situations of individuals worked up into a comic picture of 
real life, but the whole frame of society, the constitution, 
nature, and the gods, were all fantastically painted in the most 
ridiculous and laughable colours. 

When we have formed in this manner a pure i.lea of the 
tragic ami comic, as exhibited to us in Grecian examples, wo 
shall tlien be enabled to analyze the various corruptions of 
both, which the moderns have invented, to discriminate their 
incongruous additions, and to separate their sovenil ingre¬ 
dients. ■ 

lu'tbe histor 3 '-of poetry and tlie Htie arts among the Greeks, 
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' their tlevelopnient was subject to an invariable law. Every- 
tliiiig heterogeneous was first exclu<led, anti then all homo¬ 
geneous elements were combinetl, ami each being perfected in 
itself, at last elevated into an independent and harmonious 
unity. Hence with them each species is confined within its 
natural btmntlarics, an<l the ditferent styles distinctly marked. 
Ill beginning, therefore, with the history of the Grecian art 
and poetry, we are not merely observing the order of time, 
but also the i»rder of ideas. 

In the case of the majority of my hearers, I can hardly 
j)resume upon a direct acquaintance with the Greeks, deri%*ed 
from the stmly of their poetical works in the original lan¬ 
guage. Translations in prose, or even in verse, in which 
they are hut dressed up again in the modern taste, can afiTord 
no true idea of the Grecian drama. True and faithful trans¬ 
lations, which en4leavour in expression and versification to 
rise to the height of the original, have as yet been attonipte«l 
only in Germany. But although our language is extreiiioJy 
Oexible, and in many respects resembling the Greek, it is after 
all a battle with unequal weapons ; and stiffness and harshness 
not unfrequently take the place of the easy sweetness of the 
Greek. But we are even far from having yet done all that can 
f>erbaps be accomplished : I know of no translation of a Greek 
tragedian <leserving of unqualified praise. But even suppos¬ 
ing the translation as perfect as possible, and deviating very 
slightly from the original, the reader who is unacquainted 
with the other works of the Greeks, will be perpetually dis¬ 
turbed by tho foreign nature of the subject, by national po<m- 
liarities and numerous allusions (which cannot be uuderstocnl 
without some scholarship), and thus unable to comprehend 
particular parts, he will be prevente*! from forming a clear 
idea of the whole. So long as we have to struggle with dilR- 
eulties It is impossible to have any true enjoyment of a work of 
art. To feel the ancients as we ought, we must have become 
in eonio <legree one of themselves, and brcaUied as it were 
the Grecian air. 

What is the host moans of becoming imbued witb the spirit 
of the Greeks, without a knowledge of their language ? I 
answer without hesitatif»n, — the study of the ai»ti<iue; an<l if 
this is not always possible through the originals, yet, by 
means of casts, it is to a certain extent within the power of 
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tivory inan. Tliese models of the human form require no 
intorprotation ; tlieir elevated character is imperishable, and 
^wIl aWiiys be recognized thron^di all vicissitudes of time, 
and in every region under heaven, wherever there exists a 

S;! K/tf® of men akin to the Grecian (as the European un¬ 
doubtedly is), and wherever the unkfndncss of nature 1ms 
not degraded the Iniman features too much below the pure 
standard, and, by habituating them to their own deforniitv. 
ronflorcd them insensible to froTiuine c<*r|>oreaI hennty. Re¬ 
specting the innuitabie perfection of the antique in its few 
remains of a first-rate character, there is but one voice 
tbionirliont tlie whole of civilizctl Europe; and if ever their 

nrfi'* f T ‘1''^ question, it was in times when the modern 

arts of design had sunk to the lowest depths of mannerism, 
^ot only all intelligent artists, but all men of any degree of 
taste, bow with enthusiastic adoration before the m^terly 
proilucfions of ancient sculpture. 

}>est guide to conduct us to tliis sanctuary of the beau- 

f A T'i * thoughtful contemplation,‘is the History 

of Art by our immortal Winkelmann. In the description 
of particular works it no doiiht loaves much to be de.sirc<l • 
nay, It even abounds in grave errors, but no man has so deeply 
peiiotratcil into tlie innermost spirit of Grecian art. Wiukel- 
mann transformod himself completely into an ancient, and 

eeemingdy lived in his own century, unmoved by its spirit 
and intliicnces 

Tl.e iiniiie.liato subject ofliis work is tlie plastic arts, but it 
C.i.^inns also .nn ny ...iportaut bints concerning other branches 

"‘'/’'i’’ a preparation tor 

noet -v"^^ V<>^y, an.l especially their .Iramatic 

poetiy. As the latter was rlesigncH for visible representation 

Heas! o^'n.e'rr- diffionU o 

please on the stage as elsewhere, we have no better means of 

clvine it ‘a'so'’f ® f‘'ngic exhibitions, and of 
h r„!s^ r ■ uf theatrical animation, than to keep these 
forms of go.ls and heroes ever present to our fancy*^ The 
a. sertion may appear somewhat strange at present but 1 
hope in the to demonstrate its justice: it^is only before 

s'Hri^’'ofTi;e u r 7 _Laocoon tbit we first enter'into the 
Spirit ot the ti.^edtes of Sophocles. 

We are yet in want of a work in which the entire pootip, 
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artistic, scientific, and social culture of the Greeks should l<o 
painted as one grand and harmonious wliole, as a true work of 
nature, prevaded by the most wondrous symmetry and propor¬ 
tion of the parts, and trace<l through its connected development 
in the same spirit winch Winkelniann hits executed iu the part 
which he attempted. An attempt has indeed been made in 
a popular work, which is in everybody's hands, I mean the 
Travels of the Younger Ayiacharsis, Tliis book is valuable for 
Its ]carIl!nL^ and may be very useful in iliffusing a knowled-e 
of antu|U]tios: but, without censuring tlie error of tlie dress 
in which It is exhibited, it betrays more good-will to do 
lustice to the Greeks, than ability to enter deeply into their 
>pint. In tins respect the work is in many points superficial, 
and even disfigured with modem views. It is not the travels 
of a young Scytliiaii, but of an old Parisian. 

1 lie superior excellence of the Greeks in the fine arts, as I 
» >e .ilready saul, is the most universally acknowled^^ed 

studvr f Cjemians, among whom also the 

If • I t^^ost zealouslv prosecuted 

It IS singular that the French critics of all otherr thov 
writing/of acknowledge the remains of the theomticai 
Quinctilian &c *»ternture. Aristotle, Horace, 

distiriLMiish ? ”>fallible standards of taste, shoiiM vet 

u nor t ^ contemptuous and irreverent 

ancl esaLiaUv of ^ compositions, 

i.ito a Cnh 7 ^ I literature. Look, for instance 

it cm.t^nb read,—La Harpo’s Cours L itteratan!. 

whoever sho'uhl^fr”if remarks on the French Theatre; but 

»*o very ill from it ^..ust 

deficient in a solid 

jfft - hi epeaks most unwarrantablv on this sub- 

-r,.ice ^rteo'rdinrto^T"^ ot hi. 

'I'loe such or sucl7nt? Purpose of the moment to pro- 

I remember Lr?i 1 P-‘''lic. 

t.'1-sio’son thoGreeb r'"® cursory critbjue of i^Ietas- 

many school-bovn*^^"^!!^^"^* " *"*^V*® treats them like 

cannot be in Pacine is imu-h more modest, and 

•'3mr>tiun • even 1 e charged vrith this sort of pre- 

I . c\en becauso he was the best acquainted of all of 
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them with the Greeks. It is easy to see into the motives of 
these hostile critics. Their national and personal vanity 
has much to flo with the matter; conceiting tlicinselves that 
they hav'e far surpassed the ancients, they venture to coiniiiil 
such observations to the public, knowing that the works of 
tlie ancient j)octs have come down to us in a dead lan^ua^e, 
accessible only to the learned, without the animating' accoin- 
paniment of recitation, music, ideal and truly |>lastic imper¬ 
sonation, and scenic poTiip ; all which, In every respect worthy 
of the j>oetry, was on the Athenian stnge combined in such 
v/otiderful harmony, tliat if only it could be represented to 
our eye and ear, it would at once strike dumb tbe whole herd 
of these noisy and interested critics. The ancient statues 
require no coininentary; they speak for themselves, and 
evervtlting like competition on the jiart of a modern artist 
woukl be rcgardctl as ri<liculous pretension. In respect ol 
tlie theatre, they lay great stress on the infancy of the art; 
and because thc-'^e poets live<l two thousand years before us, 
they conclude that we must have 7na<le great progress since. 
In this wav' poor .^schyliis especially is got rid of. But in 
solx'r truth, if this was the infancy of dramatic art, it was 
tlic infancy of a Hercules, who sti*angled serpents iu his 
cradle. 

I have already expressed iny opinion on that blind par¬ 
tiality for the ancients, which regards their excellence as a 
frigiii faulllcssJiess, ami which exhibits them as models, in 
such a way as to put a stop to everything like improvement, 
atnl reduce us to abandon the exercise of art as altogether 
fruitless. I, for my part, am disposed to believe that poetry, 
as the fervid expression of our w'hole being, must assume new 
and peculiar forms in <liflerent ages. Nevertheless, I cherish 
an enthusiastic veneration for tbe Greeks, as a people endowed, 
by the peculiar favour of Nature, with the most perfect genius 
for a.rt^ in the consciousness of which, they gave to all tlie 
nations with which they were acquainted, compared with 
themselves, the appellation of barbarians,—an appellation in 
the use of which they were in some degree justified. I wouhl 
i.ot wish to imitate certain travellers, who, on returning from 
a country which their rea<lers cannot easily visit, give such 
exaggerated accounts of it, and relate so many marvels, as to 
hazatd their own character for >ei':icitv. I shall rather en- 
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deavonr to characterize them as they appear to me alter 
sedulous and repeated study, without concealing tlieir defects 
and to bring a living picture of the Grecian stage before the 
eyes of my hearers. 

We shall treat first of the Tragedy of the Greeks then of 

their Old Comedy, and lastly of the New Comedy whicli arose 
out of it. 

The same theatrical accompaniments were common to all 
the three kinds. We mast, therefore, give a short preliminary 
view of the theatre, its architecture and decorations, tliat we 
iiiay hav’e a distinct idea of their representation. 

The I .strionic art of the ancients had also many peculiar- 
ities: the use of masks, for example, although these were 
^uite difterent in tragedy and comedy; in the former, ideal 

and in the latter, at least in the Old Comedy, somewhat cai i- 
catured. 

constituted its most 

distinctive peculiarity among the ancients: the ideality of the 
representation the prevailing idea of destiny, and the chorus ■ 

ofmythology, as the materials 
M poetry. We shall then proceed to characterize, in 

Ihl l o®® tragedians of whom alone entire works still remain, 
e diJierent styles—that is, the necessary epochs in the hia- 

tory of the tragic art. 


a •» 
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LECTURE IV. 

Strnrtnre of the Stage among the Greeks—Their Acting'—Use of Masks— 
Fa se comparison of Ancient Tragedy to the Opera—Tragical Lyric 
Poetry. 

WliF.N wo hear the word '‘theatre,” we naturally think of 
what with us bears the same name; and yet nothing can be 
more diflTerent from our theatre, in its entire structure, than 
that of the Greeks. If in reading the Grecian pieces we 
;issociate our own stage with them, the light in which we 
shall view them must be false in every respect. 

The leading authority on this subject, and one, too, whose 
statements are mathematically accurate, is Vitruvius, who 
al.so distinctly points out the great difference between the 
Greek and Roman theatres. But these and similar passages 
of the ancient writers have been most incorrectly interpreted 
by architects unactjuaintcd with the ancient dramatists*; and 
pfiilologists, in their turn, from ignorance of architecture, 
iiave also cgregiously erred. The ancient dramatists are 
.still, therefore, gre.atly in want of that illustration which a 
right understanding of their scenic arrangements is calculated 
to throw upon them. In many tragedies I think that I have 
a toIei*ably clear notion of the matter; but others, again, pre¬ 
sent difficulties which are not easily solved. But it is in 
figuring the representation of Aristophanes* comedies that i 
finil myself most at a loss: the ingenious poet must have 
brought his wonderful inventions before the eyes of his audi¬ 
ence in a manner equally bold and astonishing. Even Bar- 
thelemy’s description of the Grecian stage is not a little con¬ 
fused, and his subjoined plan extremely incorrect; where he 
attempts to describe the acting of a play, th.Q Antigone or the 
AJciJCy for instance, he goes altogether wrong. For this 

* ^Ve have a remarkable instance nf this in the pretended ancient 
theatre of Palladio, at Vicenza* Herculaneum, it is true, had not then 
heen discovered; and it is difficult to understand the ruinB of the aocient 
theatre tvithout having seen a complete one 
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reason the following explanation will appear the less supei 
fluous*. 

The theatres of the Greeks were quite open above, an<! 
their dramas were always acted in day, and beneath the 
canopy of heaven. The Romans, indeed, at an after period, 
may have screened the aiulience, by an awning, from the sun ; 
hut luxury was scarcely ever carried so far by the Greeks. Such 
a state of things appears very uncomfortable to us; but the 
Greeks had nothing of efleminacy about them; ami we must 
not forget, too, the mildness of their climate. When a storm 
or a shower came on, the jday was of course interrupted, 
and the spectators sought shelter in the lofty colonnade 
which ran behind tbeir seats ; but they were willing rather 
to ]>nt up with such occasional inconveniences, than, by 
shutting themselves up in a close an<I crowdetl house, en¬ 
tirely to forfeit the sunny brightness of a religious solem- 
nity—for such, in fact, their plays weret. To have covere<l 
in the scene itself, and imprisoned gods ami heroes in a 
dark and gloomy apartment, artiliciully lighted up, would 
have appeared still more ridiculous to thorn. An action 
which so gloriously attested their affinity with heaven, could 
fitly be exhibited only beneath the free heaven, and, as it 
Nvere, under the very eyes of the gods, for wliom, according to 
Seneca, the sight of a brave man struggling with adversity is 
a suitable spectacle. With respect to the suppuscd inconve¬ 
nience, which, according to the assertion of many modern 
critics, hence accrued, compelling the jjoets always to lay the 
scone of their pieces out of doors, and conM-iiuontly often 
forcing them to violate probability, it was voi y little felt by 
^ud the Older Comedy. ^J'hc Gieeks, like many 
southern nations of the present day, lived imich more in the 


1 am partly iitdebted for them to the elucidations of a learned ar<*hi- 

Herlin, author ot the ingenious J^elters on Viirnvixia. 
e have^ compared several Greek tragedies with our interpretation r)f 
itruvius s description, and endeavoured to figure to ourselves the manner 
m "hich they were rc]iresente<l; and I afterwards found our ideas con- 

rme<l by an examination of the theatre of Hcreuluiieuti), aiul the two verv 
small ones at Pompeii. 

t They carefully made choice of a beautiful situation. The theatre at 
• **^/r”*^***^*^’ T’^esent Taorniino, in Sicily, of w hich the ruins are still 
vihi lie, was, according to Munter's dcsiTiption, situatcil in sin-h a manner 
A3 the audience Lad a view of Etna ove;r the b.i' k-uround of the theatre. 
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ojien air than we Jo, and transacterl many tliinj^s in piihlio 
places which witli us usually take place within Joors. 
Besides, the theatre did not represent the street, but a front 
area belonging to the house, where the altar stood on wliich 
sacrifices were ofiered to the household gods. Here, there- 
fore, the women, notwithstanding the retired life tliey led 
among the Greeks, even those who wore uninarricil, niiglit 
appear without any impropriety. Neither was it impossible 
for them, if necessary, to give a view of the it!teri«jr of the 
house; and this was ellected, as we shall present y see, by 
means of the Kncyclema. 

But tlio principal ground of this practice was that pub¬ 
licity which, according to the republican notion of the Greeks, 
was essentia) to all grave ami imi»ortant transactions. Tliis 
was 3ignific<l by the presence of the cliorus, whose presence 
during many secret transactions has been juflged of according 
to rules of propriety inapplicable to the country, and so most 
undcserve<lly censure«l. 

The theatres of tlic ancients were, in coin 2 >Jvrison with tho 
small scale of onrs, of colossal magnitude, partly for the sake 
of contaiiiiiig the whole of tho people, with tho concourse of 
strangers who flockc<l to tho festivals, and partly to corres- 
poiui with the majesty of the dramas represented in them, 
wliich rc‘iuire«l to be seen at a respectful <listauce. The seats 
of tlio spectators were formed by ascending stej>s which rose 
roun<l the semicircle t>f tho orchestra, (called by us the pii,) 
eo that all coul<l see with equal convenience. The diminutiou 
of effect by ilistaiice was countei*acted to the eye and ear by 
artificial contrivam-.es consisting in the oinploynient of ma'^ks, 
ami of an ap|)aratus for increasing tlie louclness of tho voice, 
and of the cotliunius to give additional stature. Vitruvius 
sj>caks also of vehicles of sound, tlistrihiite<l throughout the 
building ; but commentators arc much at variance with 
rcsjxjct to tlieir nature. In general it may be assumed, that 
the theatres of the ancients were constructed on excollent 
acoustic jn inciples. 

Kven the lowest tier of the amphitheatio was raised con- 
sirlcrably above the orchestra, ami ojipositc to it was tho 
stage, at an e<|ual degree of elevation. The hollow semicircle 
of the orchestra was unoccupied by spectators, ami was designed 
for another purpose. However, it was otherwise with the 
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Romans^ though iuJeed the arrangement of tlicir theatres 
does not at present concern us. 

The stage consisted of a strip wliich stretched from ono 
end of the building t<» the other, and of which the depth bore 
little proportion to this hrca<lth. This was called the logeum^ 
in Latin pulpitum, an<l the mi<ldle of it was the usual place 
for the persons who spoke Bchiml this micldle part, tiie 
scene went inwards in a (pia<lrangular form, with less depth. 
Iiowever, than breadth. The space tlms enclosed was called 
the proscenium. The front of the logcum towarils the or¬ 
chestra was ornamenteil with pilasters and small statues 
between them. The stage, erected on a foundation of stone¬ 
work, was a wooden platform resting on rafters. Tlie sur¬ 
rounding appurtenances nf the stage, together witli the rooms 
required for the machinery, were also of wood. Tiie wall of 
the building, directly opposite to the seats of the spectators, 
was raise<l to a level with the uppermost tier. 

The scenic decoration was contrived in such a manner, that 
the principal and nearest object covered the backgrounil, and 
the i)rospfcts of distance were given at the two sides; the 
very reverse of the mode adopted by us. The latter arrange¬ 
ment had also its rules: on tlie left, was the town to which 
the palace, temple, or wliatever occupied the middle, belonged; 
on tlie right, the open ciKintry, landscape, mountains, sea- 
coast, iS:c. The sule-sccncs were comj>osed of triangles which 
turncil oil a pivot beneath; and in this manner the change of 
scene uas eftecte<l. According to an observation on Virgil, 
»y S<>r\iu.s, the change ol scene was partly produced by 
it\o ^ nig, and partly by withdrawing. The former applies 
o the lateral decorations, ami tlie latter to the middle of the 
h.ickgrouiid. The partition in the middle opened, disap- 

both sides, and ex.hibite«l to view a new picture, 
ut all the parts of the scene were not always changed at 
le 'ianie time. In the back or central scene, it is probable 
'■i much wliicii with us is only painted was given bodily. 
II tins representeil a palace or temple, there was usually in 

le pro.sceiimm an altar, wbicli In the performance answered 
a number of purposes. 

The decoration was for the most part architectural, but 
c.i.>i(MialIy also a painte<l landscape, as of Caucxisus in the 
^ or in the rkiloctetes, of tbo desert island of 
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Lemnos, ami the rocks with its cavern. From a passage of 
i'lato it is clear, that the Greeks carried the illusions of 
tlicatrical perspective much farther than, jiidgin^r from some 
wretched landscapes discovered in Herculaneum, we should 
he disposc<I to allow. 

In the hack wall of tlie stage there was one main entrance, 
and two side doors. It has been maintained, that from thorn 
it might be discovered whether an actor played a principal oi 
nmlcr part, as in the first case he came in by the main 
cntrunce, but in the second, entered from either of the sides. 
Bat tijis sliouhl be understood with the proviso, that this 
must have varied acconling to the nature of the piece. As 
the initldlc scene was generally a palace, in which the prin¬ 
cipal cliaracteis generally of royal descent resided, they 
tiatnrally came on tlie stage through the great door, while 
the servants «lwelt in the wings. But besides these three 
entrances, which were directly opposite to the spectators, 
an<l wore real iloors, with a 2 )propriatc architectural decora¬ 
tions, thoro were also four side entx*ances, to which tlio 
tjamc of iloors cannot properly apjjly: two, namely, on the 
stage on the l ight ami the left, towards the inner angles of the 
proscenium, and two farther oil’, in the orchestra, also right 
and left. The latter were intended properly for the chorus, 
but were likewise not unfrequently used by the actors, who 
in such cases ascended to the stage by one or other of tho 
ilouble flight of steps which ran from the orchestra to the 
niithilc of tlie logouin. Tlie entering from the rife-ht or the 
left of itself imiicated the place from which tlie dramatic j>er- 
sonages must be supposeil to come. The situation of these 
Ciitrances serves to explain many pas.sngcs in the ancient 
n.'umas, wlierc tho persons staiiiling in tlic middle see some 
one ailvanciiig, huig before he ajiproaclics them. 

Somewhere beneath tho scats of the spectat<u-s, a flight of 
stairs was constructed, which was calleil the Charonic, and 
by winch, unseen by tlie audience, the shadows of the de¬ 
parted, asceuded into the orcliesti-a, and thence to tho stage. 
The furthermost brink of the logeiim must sometimes have 
rcpresenteil the sea shore. Moreover the Greeks in general 
skilfully availed themselves even of extnir-sceiiic matters, and 
mailc thorn subservient to the stage effect. Thus, I doubt uot, 
hut that in the £uint;nides the spectators were twice addressed 
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M an assembled people; first, as the Greeks invited by tho 
Pythoness to consult the oracle; and a second time as the 
Athenian multitude, when Pallas, by the herald, commands 
silence during the trial about to commence. So too the 
frequent appeals to heaven were undoubtedly addressed to 
the real heaven; and when Electra on her first appearance 
exclaims: “O holy liglit, and thou air co-expansive with 
earth 1” she probably turned towards the actual sun ascend¬ 
ing in the heavens. The whole of this procedure is highly 
deserving of praise; and though modern critics have censured 
the mixture of reality and imitation, as destructive of thea¬ 
trical illusion, this only proves that they have misunderstood 
the essence of the illusion which a work of art aims at pro¬ 
ducing. If we are to be truly deceived by a picture, that is, 
if we are to believe in the reality of the object which we see, 
we must not perceive its limits, but look at it through an 
opening; the frame at once declares it for a picture. Now 
in stage-scenery we cannot avoid the use of architectural con¬ 
trivances, productive of the same effect on dramatic rejire- 
sentation as frames on pictures. It is consequently much 
better not to attempt to disguise this fact, but leaving this 
kind of illusion for those cases wdiere it can be advan¬ 


tageously employed, to take it as a permitted licence occa¬ 
sionally to step out of the limits of mere scenic decoration.' 
It was, generally speaking, a principle of the Greeks, witli 
respect to stage imitation, either to require a perfect repre¬ 
sentation, and where this could not be accomplished, to bo 
satisfied with merely symbolical allusions. 

The machinery for the descent of gods through the air, or 
the withdrawing of men from the earth, was placed aloft 
hohind the w’alls of the two sides of the scene, and con¬ 
sequently removed from the sight of the spectators. Even in 
the time of iEschylus, groat use was already made of it, as in 
the rrornetlums he not only brings Occanus through the air 
on a griffin, but also in a winge<l chariot introduces the whole 
chojr of ocean nymphs, at legist fifteen in number. There 
were also hollow places beneath the stage into which, when 
necessary, the personages couhl disappear, and contrivances 

lor tfiun.ler and lightning, for the apparent fall or buniincr 
a house, ^:c. 

lo the hindmost wall of the scene an upper story could be 
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; ivhonever, for instance, it w-as wislied to rej»rese*it a 
tower w ith a wide prospect, or tlie like. Behind die ^reat 
middie entrance there was a sjiace for the Exostra, a 
machine of a semicircular form, and covered above, which 
represented the objects contained in it as in a house. This 
was use«l for ^raiid strokes of theati'ical effect, as we may see 
from many pieces. On such occasions the folding-iloors of 
the entrance would naturally be open, or the curtain which 
coverccl it with«li*awn. 

A stage curtain, wliich, we cletirly see from a description of 
Ovid, was not tlmpped, but «lrawu upwards, is mentioned both 
by Greek and Roman writers, and the Latin aj>pellation, 
aulcBxun., is even borrowed from the Greeks. I suspect, how¬ 
ever, that the curtain was not much used at first on tiie Attic 
stage. In the pieces of ^schylus anti Sopliocles, the scene is 
evidently empty at the opening as well as the conclusion, anti 
seems therefore to have required no preparation wliich needetl 
to be shut out from the view of the spectators. However, in 
many of the pieces of Euripides, ami perhaps also in the 
CEdipus 2'i/ra7intiSj the stage is filled from the very first, and 
presents a standing group whicli could not well have been 
assembled under the very eyes of the spectators. It must, 
besitles, be remembered, that it was only the comparatively 
small proscenium, and not the logeuni, which was coveretl by 
the curtain which <lisappeare<l through a narrow opening 
between two of the boards of the flooring, being wound up on 
a roller beneath the sUtge. 

The entrances of the clioriis were beneath in the orchestra., 
in which it generally remained, ami in which also it performe<l 
its solemn dance, moving backwards ami forwards during the 
choral songs. In tlie front of the orchestra, opposite to the 
middle of the sceue, there was an elevation with steps, 
resembling an altar, as high as the stage, which was called 
the I'hf/Ttie/e. This was the station of the chorus when it did 
not sing, but merely looke<l on as an interested spectator of 
the action. At such times the clioragiis, or leader of the 
chorus, took his statiem on the top of the thymele, to see what 
was j)assing on the stage, and to converse with the characters 
there present. For thougli the choral song was common to 
the whole, yet when it took part in the dialogue, one usually 
iqxike for all the rest ; and hence we may acc(»unt for the 
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shifting from thou to ye m ad<lressing them. The tliymele 
was situated in the very centre of the building ; all the mea¬ 
surements were made from it, and the semicircle of the 
uinphitbeatre was described round it as the centre. It was, 
therefore, an excellent contrivance to place the chorus, who 
were the hleal representatives of the spectators, in the very 
spot where all the radii converged. 

The tragical imitation of the ancients was altogether ideal 
and rhythmical ; and in forming a ju<lgment of it, we must 
always keep this in view. It was ideal, in so far as it aimed 
at the highest grace and dignity; and rhythmical, insomuch as 
the gestures and iiiHections of voice were more solemnly mea¬ 
sured than in real life. As the statuary of the Greeks, setting* 
out, with almost scicntitic strictness, with the most general 
conception, sought to embody it again in various general 
characters which were gratlually invested with the charms of 
life, so that the individual was the last thing to which they 
descended ; in like manner in the mimetic art, they began 
with the idea (the delineation of persons with heroical 
grandeur, more than human dignity, an<l ideal beauty), then 
passed to character, and made passion the last of all ; which, 
in the collision with the requisitions of either of the others, 
was forced to give way. Fidelity of representation was less 
their object than beauty ; with us it is exactly the reverse. 
On this principle, the use of masks, which appears astonishing 
lo us, was not oiily Justifiable, ljut absolutely essential ; far 
Iroin considering them as a makeshift, the Greeks would cer¬ 
tainly, and with Justice too, liuve looked upon it as a make- 
sliilt to he obliged to ullow a player with vulgar, ignoble, 
or strongly marke<l featiiics, to represent an Apcjllo or a 
llerculfs ; nay, rather tlicy wouhl have deemed it downright 
prfjfanution. How little is it in the power of the most 
finished actor to change the character of his features ! How 
prejudicial must this be to the expression of passion, as all 
pas>ion is tinged more or loss strongly by the character. Nor 
is there any need to have recourse to the conjecture tliat they 
clianged the masks in the dillereiit scenes, for the ])urpose of 
exhibiting a greater d<*gfce of Joy or sorrow. I call it conjec¬ 
ture, though liartheleiny, in his A nac/iarsis, considers it a 
settled point. He cites no authorities, and I do not recollect 
any. For the expedient wouhl by uo means have been sufU- 
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cient, as tbe passions often change in the same scene, and this 
Las reduced modern critics to suppose, that the masks ex¬ 
hibited different appearances on the two sides ; and that now 
this, now tiiat side was turned towards the spectators, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. Voltaire, in his Essay on the Tragedy 
of the Ancients and Moderns, prefixed to ScTniramiSy has 
actually gone this length. Amidst a multitude of supposed 
improprieties wliich be heaps together to confound the admirers 
of ancient tragedy, lie urges the following: Aucu7ie nation 
(that is to say, excepting the Greeks) nc fait paraHre ses 
octeurs sur <les especes tCcchasseSi le visage couverf cF-iin masquey 
qui exprime la doulexa* (Tun c6t6 et la joie de Vautx'e. After 
a conscientious inquiry into the authorities for an assertion Sf) 
very improbable, and yet so boldly made, I can only find one 
passage in Quinctilian, lib. xi, cap, 3, and an allusion of Pla- 
tonius still more vague. (Vide Axdstop/i. ed, Kilfster. proiego^n, 
p. X.) Both passages refer only to the nev/ comedy, and only 
amount to this, that in some characters the eyebrows were 
dissimilar. As to the intention of this, I shall say a word or 
two hereafter, when I come to consider the new Greek comedy. 
Voltaire, however, is without excuse, as the mention of the 
cothurnus leaves no doubt that he alluded to tragic masks. 
But his error had probably no such learned origin. In most 
cases, it would be a fruitless task to trace tbe source of his 
mistakes. The whole dcscrijdion of the Greek tragedy, as 
well as that of the cothurnus in particular, is worthy of the 
man whose knowledge of antiquity was such, that in his 
Essay on Trage<ly, prefixed to Hx'utuSy he boasts of having 
introduced the Roman Senate on the stage in red mantles. 
No; the countenance remained from beginning to en<l the 
very same, as we may see from the ancient masks cut out in 
stone. For the expression of passion, the glances of the eye, 
the motion of the arms ami hands, the attitudes, and, lastly, 
the tones of the voice, remained there. We complain of the 
loss of the play of the features, without refiecting, that at 
such a great distance, its effect would liave been altogether 
lost. 

Wd are not now inquiring whether, without the use of 
masks, it may not be possible to attain a higher degree of 
separate excellence in the mimetic art. This we woxild verv 
willingly allow. Cicero, it is true, speaks of tlic expression, 
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the aofMioss, an<J delicacy of the acting of Roscius, in tlie 
same terms that a modern critic would apply to Garrick or 
Schroder. But I will not lay any stress on the acting of this 
celebrated player, the excellence of which has become pro¬ 
verbial, because it appears from a passage in Cicero that he 
frecjuently played without a mask, and that this was picfcned 
by his contemporaries. I doubt, however, whether this wa.s ever 
the case among the Greeks. But the same writer relates, that 
actors in general, for the sake of acquiring the most perfect 
purity and flexibility of voice (and not merely the musical 
voice, otherwise the example w'oiihl not have been applicable 
to the orator), submitted to such a course of uninterrupteil 
e.’cercisos, as our modern players, even the French, who of all 
follow the strictest training, would consider a most intolerable 
oppression. For the d splay of aexterity in the mimetic art, 
without the accompanimeut of words, was carried hy the 
ancients in their pantomimes, to a degree of perfection 
quite unknown to the moderns. In tragedy, however, the 
great object in the art was the due subordination of every 
element ; the whole was to appear animated by one and the 
same spirit, and hence, not merely the ])oetvy, but the musical 
accompaTiimeut, the scenical decoration, and training of the 
actors, all issued from the poet. The f>Iayer was a mere in¬ 
strument in his liamls, and his merit consisted in the accuracy 
with which he fiHed his part, and by no inean.s in arbitrary 
bravtira, or ostentatious display <»f his own skill. 

As from the nature of their writing materials, they had not 
a facility of making many copies, the juirts w'crc learnt from 
the rej>eate<l recitation of the poet, and the chorus was exer¬ 
cised in the same manner. This wa.s called teachinr/ a phtj/. 
As the poet was also a musician, and f«>r the nio.st part a 
[.layer likewise, this must have greatly contribute<l to the 
perfection of tlie performance. 

We may .safely allow tlmt the task of the modern player, 
who must change his porsr)n without concealing it, i.s much 
more <IifticuU ; but this difliculty afford.s m> ju.st criterion for 
deciding wbicb of the two tbo preference must b«’ awarded, 
as a skilful representation of tbo tu>l>lo an<l the beautiful. 

As tbo features of the jilayer aecpiired a more <leci<led ex- 
prc.ssion from the mask, as his voice was strengiheiie.l hy a 
contrivance attached to the mask, so the cothurnus, coh.sksI’.ti 
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of several soles of considerable thickness, as may be seen id 
the ancient statues of Melpomene. raisc<I bis figure consUlei- 
ably above the usual standard. The female parts were also 
played by men, as the voice and general carriage of women 
would have been inadequate to the energy of tragic licroincs. 
The forms of the masks'*^, and the whole appearance of the 
tragic figures, we may easily suppose, were sufficiently beau¬ 
tiful and. dignified. ^Vo sliould tlo well to have the ancient 
sculpture always present to our minds ; and the most accurate 
conception, perhaps, that we can possibly have, is to imagine 
them so many statues in the grand style en<Iowe<I witlj life 
and motion. But, as in sculpture, they were fond of dispens¬ 
ing as much as possible with dress, for the sake of exhibiting 
the more essential beauty of the figure ; on the stage they 
would endeavour, from an opposite principle, to clothe as 
much as they could well do, both from a regard to decency, 
and because the actual forms of the body would not corres- 

♦ We have obtained a knowledge of them from the imitations in stone 
which have come down to us. Tliey display botli beauty and variety. That 
great variety must have taken place in the tragical departmerjt (>>• the comic 
we can have no doubt about the matter) is evident from tlie ri<'h store of 
technical expressions in the Greek language, for every gradation of the age, 
and character of masks. Seethe Onoma.vficon of Jul. Pollux. In the 
marlde masks, however, we can neither see the thinness of the ntass from 
which the real masks were executed, the more delicate colouring, nor the 
exquisite mechanism of the fittings. The abundance of excellent work¬ 
men possessed by Athens, in everything which had a reference to the 
plastic arts, will w'arrant the conjecture that they were in this respect in¬ 
imitable. Tliose who have seen the masks of wax in tlie gran<l style, which 
in some degree contain the whole head, lately contriv<*d at the Roman car¬ 
nival. may form to themselves a pretty good idea of the tluatrical nmsks of 
the ancients. They imitate life, even to its movements, in a most masterly 
manner, and at such a distance as that from wliich the aiudent players were 
seen, the deception is most perfet.t. They always contain the white of the 
eye, as we see it in the ancient masks, and tlie person rtivcred sees merely 
through the aperture left for the iris. The aucients must sometimes have 
gone still farther, and contrived also an iris for the masks, according to 
the anecdote of the singer Tliamyris, who, in a jiicce which was probably 
of Sophocles, made his appearance with a black eye. Even accidental 
cinnimstances were imiuited ; for instance, the rlieeks of Tyro, streaming 
blood from the cruel conduct of his stc]»tnothcr. The head from the mask 
must no doubt have appeared somewhat large for the rest of the fitnire; 
but this disj roportion, in tragedy «t least, would not be perceived from 
the elevation >f the cothumua. 
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pond suHiciently with the beauty of the counteiiai.ee. They 
would also exhibit their divinities, which iii sculpture we 
always observe either entirely naked, or only half covered, in 
a complete dress. They ha<l recourse to a number of means 
for giving a suitable stren^rth to the forms of the limbs. 

and thus restoring pioportion to the increased height of the 
player. 

The great breadth of the theatre in proportion to iUs depth 
inust have given tt> the grouping of the figures the simple and 
distinct Older of the has-rellet. We moclerns jn-efer on the 
stage, as elsewhere, group.s of a picturesque descrijition, with 
hgures more closely crow<le.l together, and partly concealing 
one another, ami partly retiring into the distance; hut flie 
ancients were so little fond of foreshortening, that even in their 
painting they generally avoided it. 'J’heir movement kept time 
with the rhythmus of the dechimati.)ii, and in this accom¬ 
paniment the utmost grace and beauty were aiiiie*! at T!i« 
poetical conception required a certain‘degree of repose in the 
action, and the keeping togetlier certain masse.s, so as to e.\- 
IiJbit a succession of statuesque tsituatiuiis, and it is not impro¬ 
vable that the player remaiiietl for sonic time motionless in 
oiie attitude. But we are not to suppose from tliis, th:it the 
Greeks were contented with a cold ami feeble representation 

•.t could we reconcile such a supposition 

With tne fact, that whole lines of their tnigeilies are fre- 
quently dedicated to inarticulate exclamations <.f i)a;n. with 

nothing to correspond in any of our modern 

It has been often conjectured that the delivery of tlieir 
•Jialogue resembled the modern recitative. For such a coiifec- 
ture there is no other foundation than the fact that the Greek 
iKC almost all southern languages, was pronounced with a 
greater musical inflexion than ours of the North. In other 
respects their tragic declamation must. 1 conceive, have been 
^ recitative, being botli much more measured, 

ana also far removed from its studied and artificial modu- 

iQ't lOT) • 

So, again, the ancient tragedy, because it wa.s accompanied 

^ music and dancing*^, has also been frequently compared 

of ® CU ivta 
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with tlic opera. But this comparison hetrays an utter ignorance 
of the spirit of classical antiquity. Their dancing and iniisio 
liad nothing but the name in common with ours. In tragedy 
tiie primary object was the poetry, and everything else was 
strictly and truly subordinate to it. But in the opera the 
poetry is merely an accessory, the means of connecting the 
diHerent parts together; and it is almost lost amidst its many 
and more favoured accompaniments. The best prescription 
for the composition of an opera is, take a rapid poetical sketch 
and then fill up and colour the outlines by the other arts. 
Tins anarchy of the arts, wliere music, dancing, and decor¬ 
ation are seeking to outvie each other by the profuse display 
of their most dazzling charms, constitutes the very essence ol 
the opera. What sort of opera-music wouhl it he, which 
should set the words to a mere rhythmical accompaniment of 
the simplest modulations? The fantastic magic of the opera 
consists altogether in the revelry of emulation between the 
diflerent means, and in the medley of their profusion. This 
charm would at once be destroyed by any approximation to 
tlie severity of the ancient taste in any one point, even in that 
<)t the costume ; for the contrast wouhl render the variety in 
all the otlicr departments even the more insupportable. Gay, 
tinselled, spangled draperies suit best to the opera; and hence 
many things which have been censured as unnatural, such as 
exhibiting heroes warbling and trilling in the excess of de¬ 
spondency, are perfectly jnstifi.'ihlo. This fairy world is not 
peopled by real men, hut by a singular kiml of singing crea¬ 
tures. Neither is it any disadvantage that the opera ia 
brought before us in a Ia!>guage which we do not generally 
understand; the words are altogether lost in the music, and 
the language which is most harmonious and musical, ainl 
contains the greatest number of open vowels for the airs, and 
flistinct accents for recitative, is therefore the best. It would 


be as incongruous to attem]>t to give to the opera the simplicitv 
of the Grecian Tragedy, as it is absurd to think of comparing 
them togctlier. 


In the syllabic composition, which then at least prevailed 
universally in Grecian music, the solemn choral song, of 


which we may form to ourselves some idea from our artless 
oational airs, and more especially fi'om our church-tunes, ha<i 


MO other instrumental accompaniment than a single flute. 
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whirh was such as not in the slightest degree to impair the 
ciistin^Dess of the words. Otherwise it must have increascJ 
the difficulty of the choruses and lyrical songs, which, in gene¬ 
ral, are the part wliich we find it the hardest to understand of 
tJie ancient tragedy, and as it must also have been for con¬ 
temporary auditors. They abound in the most involve.l con- 
etructions, the most unusual expressions, ami the boldest 
images and recondite allusions. Why tlicn shouhl the j.oets 
have lavished such labour and art upon them, if it weieall to ho 
lost in the delivery? Such a display of ornaiiieiit without an 
object would have been very unlike‘Grecian ways of thiIlkin<^ 
In the syllabic measures of their tragedies, there generalTv 
prevails a highly finished regularity, but by no means a stiff 
symmetrical uniformity. Besides the infinite variety of tlie 
jyriciU strophes, which the poet invented for eacli occasion, 
-ley have also a measure to suit the transition in the tone of 
riimd from the dialogue to the lyric, the anapest; and two f.,r 
tlie dialogue itself, one of which, by far the most usual, tlie 
lainbic trimeter, denoted the regular progress of the action, 
ami the other, the trochaic tetrameter, was expressive of tlic 
impetmnieness of passion. It would lead us too far into the 
<ieptlis of metrical science, were we to venture at present on 
a. more minute account of the structure and significance of 
these measures. I merely wiahoil to make this i-miark, as so 
uuch has been said of the simplicity of the ancient tragedv, 
Inch, no doubt, exists in the general plan, at least in tlie 
two oldest poetsj whereas in the execution and details the 
Jichcst variety of poetical ornament is employed. Of course 

evident that the utmost accuracy in ihe delivery 
ot tiie difiereiit modes of versification was exj>ected from the 
p ayer, as the delicacy of tlie Grecian ear would not exciise, 
even in an orator, the false quantity of a single syllable. 
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LECTURE V. 

Essence of the Greek Tragedies—Ideality of the Representation—Idea of 
Fate—Source of tije Pleasure derived from Tragical Representations— 
Import of the Chorus—The materials of Greek Tragedy derived from 
Mythology—Comptrison with the Plastic Arts. 

W E come now to the essence of Greek tragedy. That in 
conception it was ideal, is universally allowed; this, however, 
must not be understood, as implying that all its characters 
were depicted as morally perfect. In such a case what 
room could here be for that contrast and collision which the 
very plot of a drama requiresl—They have their weaknesses, 
errors, and even crimes, but the maiiners are always elevated 
above reality, and every person is invested with as high a 
portion of dignity as was compatible with his part in the 
action. But this is not all. TliC ideality of the represen¬ 
tation chiefly consisted in the elevation of every thing in it 
to a higher sphere. Tragic poetry wished to separate the 
imago of humanity which.it presented to us, from the level of 
nature to which man is in reality chained down, like a slave 
of the soil. How was this to be accomplished? By exhibit¬ 
ing to us an iTuage hov'cring in the air? But this would have 
been incompatible with the law of gravitation and with the 
earthly materials of which our bodies are framed. Frequently, 
what is praised in art as ideal is really nothing more. But 
this would give us nothing more than airy evanescent shadows 
incapable of making any duj*able impression on the min<l. 
The Greeks, however, in their artistic creations, succeedeil 
most perfectly, in combining the ideal with the real, or, to 
drop school terms, an elevation more than human with all the 
^ruth of life, and in investing the manifestation of an idea 
with energetic corporeity. They did not allow their figures 
t<» flit about without consistency in empty space, but they 
fixed the statue of humanity on the eternal and immovable 
basis of moral liberty; and that it might stand there un¬ 
shaken, formed it of stone or brass, or sonic more massive 
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Bubstancc tlian the bodies of living men, making an iinprossioti 
by its very weight, and from its very elevation and magnifi- 
cence only the more completely subject to the laws of gravity. 

Invranl liberty and external necessity are the two poles oi 
the tragic world. It is only by contrast with its oppo.sito 
tliat each of these ideas is brought into full manifestation 
As the feeling of an internal power of self-determination 
elevates the man above the unlimited dominion of iinr)uIs!o 
and the instincts of nature; in a word, absolves liim from 
nature’s guardianship, so the necessity, which alon«rsi<Io of 
her he must recognize, is no mere natural necessity,^but one 
lying bcyon<l the worhl of sense in the abyss of infinitude- 
^nsequently it exhibits itself as the unfathomable power of 
Destiny. Hence this power extends also to the world of 
gods: for the Grecian go<ls are mere powers of nature; ami 
although immeasurably higher than mortal man, yet, com- 
pare<l with infinitude, tlicy are on an Cfpial footing with himself. 
Ill Hnmcr and in the tragedians, the goils are introduced in i 
nianncr altogether diflereiit. In the former their aj,pearance 
IS arfjitrary ami ucciilontal, and communicate to the er»ic 
poern no h.gher interest than the charm of the womlerful. 
IJiit m I ragedy the gods eitlier come forwanl as the servant- 
of de.-^tniv. ami mediate executors of its dccreev'j; or else 
ajiprove themselves goillike only by asserting their liberty of 

^tion, am cmtering upon the same struggles with late wiiu h 
niinself has to encounter. 

ihis is the essence of the tragical in the sense of the 
:imm nts. \\ e are accustomed to give to all terrible or sor¬ 
rowful events the appellation of tragic, ami it is certain tint 

are selected in preference by Tragedy, tlu.ugl.'a 
mchiru ho y conclusion is by no means indi.^-pensably nec.>s- 
; and several ancient tragedies, viz., the A'ujfuni'/es, Ph,- 
Inrtete^ ami in some degree also the Coloncns. u 

n entmning many of the pieces of Euripides, have a Imppy 
ami cheerful termination. ^ ^ 

But w!i_v docs Traircdy select siil.jects so awfully re,.Mt'M.-u,t 
to the wishes au.l the wants of our sensuous iiuiuie I ■I his 

sC-rod" iT’ “ ‘r" '^el.lon. si.tisfuctorilv i,,.- 

tr.i,T ■ tl'o idoasure of such rei.i-e.-e.,- 

Utious arises from the comparison we make hetwceri tl.e 

calmness and tran<iuillity of our own situation, au.l iho 

u 2 
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storms and perplexities to which the victims of passion are 
exposed. But when we take a warm interest in the persons 
of a tragedy, we cease to think of ourselves; and when this 
is not the case, it is the best ot all proofs that we take but a 
feeble interest in the exhibited story, and that the tragedy 
has failed in its effect. Others again have had recourse to a 
supposed feeling for moral improvement, which is gratified by 
the view of poetical justice in the reward of the good and the 
punishment of the wicked. But he for whom the aspect 
of such ilreadful examples could really be wholesome, must 
be conscious of a base feeling of depression, very far romovetl 
from genuine morality, and would experience humiliation 
rather than elevation of mind. Besides, poetical justice is by 
no means indispensable to a good tragedy; it may end with 
the suffering of the just and the triumph of the wicked, if 
only the balance bo preserved in the spectator’s own con¬ 
sciousness by the prospect of futurity. Little docs it mend 
the matter to say with Aristotle, that the object of tragedy 
is to purify the passions by pity and terror. In tlio first 
place conunentators hav'e never been able to agree as to tlie 
iiicatiing of this proposition, and have had recourse to tlio 
most forced explanations of it. Look, for instance, into tlje 
iJrcima.tm'yie of Lessing. Lessing gives a new explanation 
of his own, and fancies he has found in Aristotle a ptjctical 
Buclid. But mathematical demonstrations arc liable to no 
misconception, and geometrical evi<lence may well he suj>- 
posed inaj»plicable to the theory of the fine arts. Supposing, 
however, that tragedy does operate this moral cure in \xs, still 
.she does so by the painful feelings of terror and coinpjission : 
and it remains to be proved how it is that we take a 2>leasure 
in subjecting ourselves to such an oi>emtion. 

Others have been ]>lcased to say that we are attracted to 
theatrical representations from the want of some violent agi¬ 
tation to rouse us out of the torpor of our every-day life. 
Sucl> a craving does exist; I have already acknowledged the 
existence of this want, when speaking of the attractions of 
tlie drama; but to it we must ctjuully attribute the fights of 
'A’ild beasts among tlie Romans, nay, even the combats of 
k^he gladiators. But must we, less indurated, and more in¬ 
clined to tender feelings, require demi-gods and heroes to 
descend, \k.e so many desperate gladiators, into the bloody 
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arena of tlio tragic stage, in order to agitate our nerves bv 
the spectacle of their sufferings? No; it is not the sight of 
suffering which constitutes the charm of a tragedy, or even of 
the games of the circus, or of the fight of wil<i beasts. In 
the latter we see a display of activity, strength, and courage ; 
splendid qualities these, and related to the mental and moral 
powers of man. The satisfaction, therefore, which w’e derive 
from the representation, in a good tragedy, of powerful situ¬ 
ations and overwhelming sorrows, must be ascribed either 
to the feeling of the dignity of human nature, excited in us 
oy such grand instances of it as are therein displayed, or to the 
trace of a higher order of things, impressed on the apparently 
irregular course of events, and mysteriously revealed in them ; 
or perhaps to both these causes conjointly. 

The true reason, therefore, why tragedy need not shun even 
tlie harshest subject is, that a spiritual and invisible power can 
only be measured by the opposition which it encounters from 
some external force capable of being appreciated by the senses. 
The moral freedom of man, therefore, can only be displaye<l 
in a conflict with his sensuous impulses: so long as no higher 
call summons it to action, it is cither actually dormant within 
him, or appears to slumber, since otherwise it does but me¬ 
chanically fulfl] its part as a mere power of nature. It is 
only^ amidst difficulties and struggles that the moral part of 
man s^nature avouches itself. If, therefore, we must explain 
the distinctive aim of tragedy by way of theory, wc woiiM 
give it thus: that to establish the claims of the mind to a 
<livine origin, its earthly existence must be disrcgar<Iod us 
vain and insignificant, all sorrows endured ainl all difficulties 
overcome. 

With respect to everything connected with this point, 1 
refer my hearers to the Section on the Sublime in Kant 
Critievsm of tJie J-udgment {^Kritik der l/rt/ieilsky'aft), to tlu* 
complete^ perfection of which nothing is wanting but a mon* 
definite idea of the tragedy of the ancients, with which ho 
does not seem to have been very well acquainted. 

I come now to another peculiarity which distinguishes 
tragedy of the ancients from ours, I mean the Chorus. Wo 
must (insider it as a personified reflection on the action 
which is g6ing on ; the incorporation into the representation 
itself of the sentiments of the poet, as the spokesman of the 
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whole liunian race. This is its general poetical character; 
aiul that is all that here concerns us, and that cliaracter is hy 
no incans aflecte<l hy the circumstance that the Chorus had a 
local origin in tlie feasts of Bacchus, and that, moreover, it 
always retainc<l among the Greeks a peculiar national sig¬ 
nification ; publicity being, as we have already said, accorfling 
to their republican notions, essential to the completeness of 
every in^portant transaction. If in their compositions they 
reverted to the heroic ages, in wliich monarchical polity wjis 
yet in force, they nevertheless gave a certain republican cast 
to the families of their heroes, by carrying on the action in 
presence either of the elders of the people, or of other persons 
who represented some correspondent rank or position in the 
social body. I'his publicity cloes not, it is true, quite corre¬ 
spond witli Homer’s picture of the nianiicrs of the heroic age; 
luit both costume ami mythology wore handled by dramatic 
poetry with the same s]>trit of imlcpcndence and consciruis 
liberty. 

'I’liose thoughts, tlien, and these niotles of feeling led to the 
iutro<Iaction of the Chorus, which, in order not to interfere 
with the appearance of reality which the whole ought to 
possess, must adjust itself to tlic ever-varying re<piisitions t>f 
the cxhihiteil .stories. \Vhatever it might he and <lo in each 
particular piece, it represented i*i general, first the common 
mind of the nation, and then the general sympathy of all 
maTikind. In a wonl, the Chorus is the ideal spectator. It 
jnHigatc.s the impression of a heart-rending or moving story, 
wliile it conveys to the actual spectator a lyrical and musical 
expression of his own emotions, and elevates him to the 
region of contemplation. 

JModern critics luivc never known what to make of the 
Chorus; and this is the less to be wondered at, as Aristotle 
alib]«ls no satisfactory solution of the matter. Its office rs 
bettor j>ainted by Horace, who ascribes to it a general cxpr<‘s- 
sion of moral sympathy, exhortation, Instruction, and warn¬ 
ing. But the critics in question have eitlicr hclieved that its 
chief r>bject was to prev'ent the stage from ever being alto¬ 
gether empty, whereas in truth the stage was not at all the 
proj>cr j>l.ice for the Cliorus; or else they have censure<l it ns 
a superfluous and cuinbersome appemlage, expressing their 
a-stooishment at the alleged absurdity of cariying on secret 
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transiictiona in the presence of assembled mult5tu<les. They 
have also considered it as the principal reason with the Greek 
tragedians for tlic strict observance of the unity of jdace, as 
it could not be changed without the removal of the Chorus; 
an act, which could not have been done without some avail¬ 
able pretext. Or lastly, they have believed that the Chorus 
owed its continuance from the first origin of Tragedy merely 
to accident; an<l ns it is plain that in Euripides, the last of 
the three great tragic poets, the choral songs have frequently 
little cr no connexion with the fable, an<l arc nothing better 
than a mere episodical ornament, they therefore concluile 
that the Greeks had only to take one more step in the pro¬ 
gress of dramatic art, to explo<le the Chorus altogether. To 
refute these supcrticial conjectures, it is only necessary to 
observe that Sophocles wrote a Treatise on the Chorus, in 
prose, in opposition to the principles of some other poets; an<l 
that, far from following blimlly the practice which he found 
established, like an intelligent artist he was able to assign 
reasons for his own doings. 

Modern poets of the tirst rank have often, since the revival 
of the study of the ancients, attempted to introduce the Chorus 
in their own pieces, for the most part without a correct, and 
always without a vivid idea of its real import. They seem 
to have forgotten that we have neither suitable singing or 
dancing, nor, as our theatres are constructed, aoy convenient 
place for it. On these accounts it is hardly likely to become 
naturali/ud with us. 

The Greek tragedy, in its pure and unaltered state, will 
always for our theatres retiiain an exotic plant, which we can 
liardly hope to cultivate with any success, even in the hot-house 
of learned art and criticism. The Grecian mythology, which 
furnishes the materials of ancient trage«ly, is as foreign to 
the minds and imaginations of most of the spectators, as its 
lorm an<l manner of representation. But to emleavour t<' 
force into that form materials of a wholly tlifTercnt nature, 
an historical one, for example, to assume that form, must 
always be a ino.^t unprofitable and hopeless attempt. 

I have cilHc<1 mythoUigy the chief materials of tragc<lv- 
We know, iiulcod, (*f two historical tragc<lics by (ireciun 
authors: the Oaptuj’C of JMih.luSy of l^iry^nichus, and the J*er-‘ 
rians, of ./E.schylus, a piece which still exists; but these sin- 
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^ular exceptions both belong to an epoch when the art had 
not attained its full maturity, and among so many hundred 
examples of a different description, only serve to establish 
more strongly the truth of the rule. The sentence passed by 
the Athenians on Phrynichus, in -which thev condemned him 
to a pecuniary fine because he had painfully*^agitated them by 
representing on the stage a contemporary calamity, which with 
due caution they might, perhaps, have avoided; however hard 
:Mid arbitrary it mayappear in a judicial pointof view,displays, 
liowever, a correct feeling of tlie proprieties and limits of art. 
Oj)pressed by the consciousness of the proximity and reality 
of tlie represented story, the mind cannot retain that repose 
and self-possession which are necessary for the reception of 
pure tragical impressions. The heroic fables, on the other 
haml, came to view at a certain remoteness; and surrounded 
with a certain halo of the marvellous. The marvellous pos¬ 
sesses the advantage that it can, in some measure, be at once 
bedievod jLtid <Usbelievc<l: believed in so far as it is supported 
by its connexion with other opinions; disbelieved while we 
never take such an immediate interest in it as we do in what 
w(?ars the lino of tlie every-day life of our own experience. 
The Grecian mythology was a web of national and local tra¬ 
ditions, held in etjual honour as a sequence of religion, and as 
an introduction to history; everywhere preserved in full 
vitality among the people by ceremonies anti monuments, 
already elaborated for the requirements of art and the Idgher 
species of poetr 3 ' by the diversified manner in which it has 
been handled, and by the numerous epic or merely mythical 
ptjcts. The tragedians had only, therefore, to engraft one 
species of poetry on another. Certain postulates, and those 
invariably serviceable to tbe air of dignitv ami grandeur, an<^ 
tlie removing of all meanness of idea, were conceded to them 
at tlic very outset. Everything, down to the very errors and 
wi^aknesses of that departed race of heroes who claimed their 
desccMit from the gods, was ennobled by the sanctity of legend 
Those heroes were painted as beings endowed with more than 
human strength; but, so far from possessing unerring virtue 
and wistiom, they were even depicted as under the dominion 
of furious and unbridled passions. It was an age of wild 
eflervescence; the hand of social order had not as yet brought 
the soil of morality into cultivation, and it yielded at tU« 
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Mine lime the most beneficent and poisonous productions, with 
tlie fresh luxuriant fulness of prolilic nature. Hero the 
occurrence of the monstrous and horrildo did iiot nccosearily 
indicate that degradation and corruption out of which alone, 
under the development of law and order, tliey could arlsc^ aiul 
which, in such a state of things, make them till ns with son* 
liments of horror and aversion. Tlie guilty beings ot tlio 
fable are, if we may be allowed the expression, exempt Irom 
human jurisdiction, and aincnablo to a higher tribunal alone. 
Some iiideed, have advanced the ojiinion, that the (1 reeks, as 
zealous republicans, took a particular i>leasuro in witnessing 
the representation of the outrages and consequent cahiiiiities 
of the different royal families, and are almost disposeil to con¬ 
sider the ancient tragedy in general as a satire on monan-liioal 
government. Such a party-view, however, would have dea«l- 
ened the sympathy of the audience, and consequently dost roye<l 
the efiect which it was the aim of the tragc<ly to produce. 

Besides, it must be remarked that the royal families, whose 
crimes and consetpient sufierings aftbrded the most abiimlant 
materials for affecting tragical pictures, were the IVlopidiu of 
Mycenm, and the Labdacidm of Thebes, families who had 
nothing to do with the political history of tlie AtlieniaiiH, 
for whom the pieces were composed. We do not see that tlie 
Attic poets ever endeavoured to exhibit the ancient kings of 
their country in an odious light; on the contrary, they always 
hold up their national hero, Tliesciis, for juiblic mlniiration, 
as a model of justice and moderation, the chaiiniion of the <»|i- 
pressed, the first lawgiver, and even tus the founder of lihertv. 
It was also one of their favourite modes of flattering the peo¬ 
ple, to show to them Athens, even in the heroic ages, as distin¬ 
guished above all the other states of Greece, for obe4lienco to 
the laws, for humanity, an<l acknowledgment of tho natiomil 
rights of the Hellenes. That universal revolution, by which 
the independent kingdoms of ancient Greece were converted 
into a community of small free states, had sepurate<l tho 
heroic age from the age <*f social cultivation, by a wide inter¬ 
val, beyond which a few families only attemj>te<l to tr:i<o 
their genealogy. This wa.s extremely a<lvanlage<>tiH f<jr tlie 
ideal elevation of the characters of Grtrek trag<;<iy, as few 
human things will admit of a very close inspection witlmot. 
betraying some imperfections. To the very differen*- r« vitu im 
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of t*ne a<re in wliich those heroes lived, the standard of mere 
c'lvil and tloraestic morality is not applicable, and to judge of 
then) the feeling must go back to the primary ingredients of 
human nature. Before the existence of constitutions, — when 
ns yet the notions of law and right were undeveloped,—the 
sovereigns were their own lawgivers, in a world which as yet 
was dependent on them ; and the fullest scope was thus triven 
to the energetic will, either for good or for evil. Moreover, 
an ago of herc<litary kingdom naturally exhibited more strik¬ 
ing instances of sudden changes of fortune than tlxe later 
times oi political ccjuality. It was in this respect that the 
high rank of the principal characters was essential, or at least 
favourable to tragic impressiveness; an<l not, as some mo- 
<Iorns have pietende<l, because the changing fortunes of such 
persons exercise a material influence on tlie hajipiness or 
misery of numbers, and therefore they alone are siitticiently 
important tr>'interest us in their behsilfj nor, again, because 
internal elevation of sentiment must be clotlierl with external 
dignity, to call forth our respect and admiration. The 
Greek tragedians paint the downfall of kingly houses without 
any reference to its etlects on the con<lition of the people: 
they show us the man in the kiug, and, far from veiling their 
heroes frtjin our sight by their purple mantles, they allow us 
to look, tlirough their v'ain splendour, into a bosom torn and 
liarr<i\ved with grief and passion. That the main essential 
was not so much the regal dignity as tlie heroic costume, is 
evident from those trageilics of the moderns which have been 
written under tlifl'erent circumstances indeed, but still upon 
this suppose<l principle: such, I mean, as under the existence 
of monarchy have taken their subject from kings and courts. 
From the existing reality they dare not draw, for nothing 
is less suitable for tragedy than a court and a court life. 
\\'}ierover, tliercfore, they do not paiut an ideal king<lom, 
with the manners of some remote age, they invariably 
fall into stifliiess and formality, which are much more fata* 
t'> boldness of character, and to depth of pathos, than the 
monotonous and crjuahle relations of private life. 

A low mytlmlogical fahlcs alone seem originally marked 
t>ut for tragedy; such, for exaTiiple, as the long-continued 
alternation of crime, revenge, anrl curses, which wo witness in 
the house of Atreua. When we examine the names of the 
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pieces which are lost, we have great difKcalty in conceiving 
how the mythological fables (such, at least, as they are known 
to us,) could have furnished sufficient materials for the com¬ 
pass of an entire trage<ly. It is true, the poets, in the various 
editions of the same story, had a great latitude of selection ; 
and this very fluctuation of tradition justilied them in going 
still farther, and making consitlerable alterations in tbc cir¬ 
cumstances of an event, so that the inventions cmjdoyed for 
this purpose in one piece sometimes contradict the story as 
given by the same pf)et in am>ther. We must, however, prin- 
pally explain the prolific capability of mythology, for the pur- 
()oses of trnge<ly, hy the princij)le which we observe in ojiera- 
tion throughout the history of Grecian mind and art; that, 
namely, the tendency which pie<lominuto<l for the time, a.s- 
similated everything else to itself. As the heroic legend with 
all its manifold discicpaiicies was easily developed into the 
tramjuil fulne.'^s and light variety of epic poetry, so after¬ 
wards it rea<lily responded to the dcmaiuls which the tragic 
writers ma«le upon it for earnestness, energy, ami compression; 
ami whatever in this sifting piocesa of transformation fell out 
as inaj>[»licable to tragedy, atibrdc<l materials for a sort of 
half sj)ortivc, though still ideal representation, in the subor¬ 
dinate species called the satirical drama, 

I hofie I shall be forgiven, if I attempt to illustrate the 
above reflections on the essence of Ancient Tragedy, by 
a comparison borrowc<l from the plastic arts, which will, 
I trust, be found somewhat more than a mere fanciful resem¬ 
blance. 

The Homeric epic is, in poetry, wliat bas-relief is in sculi>- 
ture, and trage<ly the distinct isolated group. 

The j>oetry of Homer, sprung from the soil of legend, is 
not yet wholly detached from it, even a.s the figures of a bas- 
relief atllicre to an extraneous backing of tlie original block. 
I'lic.sc figures arc but slightly raised, and in the epic poem 
all is paiiite<l as past and remote. In bas-relief the figures 
are usually in jirofile, and in the c]»os all are characterize<i 
in tlio simplest manner in relief; they arc not groujied together, 
but foll«>w one amUher; so Hoiner'.s lieroes advance, <inc by 
one, in .succession before us. It has been remarked that the 
Iliad is not delinitively clo.sed, but that we arc left to sup{ir>se 
something both to precede and to follow it. The has-reiliel 
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IS equally witliout limit, and may be continaed vnfi7U- 
Utrrt, either from before or behind, on which account tho 
ancients preferred for it such subjects as admitted of an indc- 
iinite extension, sacrificial processions, dances, and lines of 
combatants, &c. Hence they also exhibited bas-reliefs or. 
curved surfaces, such as vases, or the frieze of a rotunda 
where, by the curvature, the two ends are withdrawn froni 
our sight, and where, while we advance, one object appears as 
another disappears. Reading Homer is very much like such 
a circuit; the jiresent object alone arresting our attention we 

lose sight of that which precedes, and do not concern ourselves 
about what is to follow. 

But in the distinct outstanding group, and in Tragedy 
sculpture and poetry alike bring before our eyes an inde¬ 
pendent and definite whole. To distinguish it from natural 
reality, the former places it on a base as on an ideal ground 
detaciiing from it as much as possible all foreign and acci- 
«lental accessories, that the eyo may rest wliolly on the essen¬ 
tial objects, the figures themselves. These figures the sculptor 
works out with their whole body and contour, and as he 
rejects the illusion of colours, announces by the solidity and 
uiuformity of the mass in which they are constructed, a crea¬ 
tion of no perishable existence, but endowc<l with a hi‘-her 
power <if endurance. ® 

Beauty is the aim of sculpture, and repose is most advan¬ 
tageous for the display of beauty. Repose alone, therefore 
IS suitable to the single figure. But a number of figures can 
only be combined together into unity, i. e., grouped by an 
action. The group represents beauty in motion, and its aim 
IS to combine both in the highest degree of perfection. This 
can be effected even while portraying the most violent bodily 
or mental anguish, if only the artist finds means so to temper 
the expression by some trait of manly resistance, calm 
grandeur, or inherent sweetness, tliat, with all the most 
nioving truth, the lineaments of beauty shall yet be undefaced 
1 he observation of Winkelmann on this subject is inimitable. 
He says, that ‘‘beauty with the ancients was the tongue ou 
Uie balance of expression,*’ and in this sense the groups of 
JSiobe and Laocobn are master-pieces; the one in tho sublime 
and severe , the other in the studied aud ornamental style. 

The comparison with ancient tragedy is the more apposite 
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licre, as we know that both i^schylus and Sophocles produced 
a Niobe, and that Sophocles was also the author of a Lao- 
co5n. In the group of the Laocobn the efforts of the body in 
enduring* and of the mind in resisting, are balanced in admi¬ 
rable equipoise. The children calling for help, tender objects 
of compassion, not of admiration, recal our eyes to the father, 
who seems to be in vain uplifting his eyes to the gods. The 
wreathed serpents represent to us that inevitable destiny 
which often involves all the parties of an action in one coin- 
inon min. And yet the beauty of proportion, the agreeable 
flow of the outline, are not lost in this violent struggle; and 
ft representation, the most appalling to the senses, is yet 
managed with forbearance, wdiile a mud breath of graceful¬ 
ness is diffused over the whole. 

In the group of Niobe there is the same perfect mixture 
of terror and pity. The upturned looks of the mother, ami 
fhe mouth half open in supplication, seem yet to accuse the invi¬ 
sible wrath of heaven. The daughter, clinging in the agonies 
of death to the bosom of her mother, in her childish innocence 
has no fear but for herself: the innate ini] ulse of self-preser¬ 
vation was never more tenderly and affect'ngly expressed* 
On the other hand, can there be a more beautiful image of 
self-devoting, heroic magnanimity than Niobe, as she bends 
forward to receive, if possible, in her own body the deadly 
shaft? Pride and defiance dissolve in the depths of maternal 
love. The more than earthly dignity of the features are the 
less marred by the agony, as under the rapid accumulation of 
blow upon blow she seems, as in the deeply significant fable, 
already petrifying into the stony torpor. But before this 
^gure, thus twice strucTc into stone, and yet so full of life and 
soul,—before this stony terminus of the limits of human en- 
ilurance, the spectator melts into tears. 

Amid all the agitating emotions which these groups give rise 
to, there is still a something in their aspect which attracts the 
mind and gives rise to manifold contemplation ; so the ancient 
tragedy leads ns forward to the highest reflections involved in 
the very sphere of things it sets before us — reflections on th# 
nature and the il^explicable mystery of man’s being. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Prop^ross of tne Ti^gic Art among the Greeks—Various stj'lcs of Tragie 
Art—yK:«chylus—Connexion in a Trilogy of ./Cscliylus—His remain, 
ing Works. 

Of tlie inexhaustible stores possessed by the Greeks in the 
department of tragedy, which the public cunipetitiou at the 
Atlicnian festivals called into being (as the rival poets always 
contemicd for a prize), very little indeed has come down 
to us. We only possess works of three of their numerous 
tragedians, yEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and of these 
but a few in proportion to the whole number of their compo¬ 
sitions. The extant dramas are such as were selected by the 
Ale.xandrian critics as the foundation for the stu«lv ^»f the 
ohler Grecian literature, not because they alone were dcsei'v- 
iiig of estimation, but because they aflbrJed the best illustm- 
tion of the various styles of tragic art. Of each of the two 
older poets, we have seven pieces remaining; in these, how¬ 
ever, we have, according to the testimony of the ancients, 
several of their most distinguished productions. Of Euri|>i<les 
we hav’e a much greater number, and we might well excliange 
many of them for other works which are now lost; for exam- 
pie, for the satirical «lramas of Achieus, .^schyhis, an<l Sof>hc»- 
cles, or, for the sake of comparison with yEscliylus, for some 
of Phrynichus’ pieces, or of Agathoii’s, whom Plato descrihes 
as effeminate, but sweet and affecting, and who was a con¬ 
temporary of Euripides, though somewhat his junior. 

Leaving to antiquarians to sift the stories about the waggon 
of the strolling Tliespis, the contests for the prize of :i 
ho-goat, from which the name of tragedy is said to he 
derived, and the lees of wine with which the first impr<>visa- 
tory actors smeared over their visages, from which rude 
beginnings, it is pretended, yEscliylus, by one gigantic strlile, 
gave to tragedy that dignified form under which it appears io 
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his works, we shall procceil iiiiinoJiately to the coTi.si<leiation 
of the j»oet.s theiiisolv’es. 

The tragic style of ^tschylus (T use tlie word ^^^tylc” in 
the sense it receives in sculjiture, and not in the e^cclusn c si'»’- 
niHcation of the manner of writing,) is grand, severe, ainl not 
unfixMjuently har<l: that of Sojiliocles is marked l>v the inosi 
finished syinmctrv and hannonions gracefulness: that of hki- 
ripides is soft anti luxuriant; overflowing in his easy copious¬ 
ness, he often sacrifices the general cflect^to hrilllant j>assages. 
The analogies w’bich the undisturbed tlevehjpnieiU of tho 
fine arts among tho Greeks everywhere furnishes, will cnnhle 
us, throughout to corujiare tho epodis i)f tragic art with tliose 
of sculpture, ^schylus is the Phidias of 'J ragody, Sopho¬ 
cles her Polyclctus, and Euripitles her I.vsippus.” Pliidias 
forinetl sublime images of the gods, Imt Tent them at) ex¬ 
trinsic niagnificonce of material, an<l surrt>mided their ma- 
’'estic repose with images of the most violent strngLr)««s in 
strong relief. Polycletus carried hi.s art to (lerfoction of nro- 
portion, and hence one of his statues was caJleil the Standard 
of Beauty. Lysippus distinguished himself by the fire of Ids 
works; but in his time Sculj>ture ha<I <loviated from its origi¬ 
nal destination, and was much more desirous of exj>ressiii*' 

tho charm of motion and life than of adhering- to ideality 
of form. ° ^ 

.^scliylus is to bo con.sidcre<I as the creator of Tragedy: ii* 
full panoj>ly she sprung from his head, like Pallas froni the 
head of Jupiter. He clad her witli dignity, and gave lior an 
appropriate stage; he was the inventor of scenic p..mp, and 
not only instructed the cliorus in singing and dancing, hut 
appearoil himself as an actor. He was the first that expamlcil 
the « lalogue, and sot limits to the lyrical part of tragedy, 
which, however, still occupies to<» much space in his pieces’ 
His characters are sketched with a few bold and strong 
touches. His plots arc simjde in the extreme: he di<l n<>7 
understand the art of enriching and varying an action, ainl of 
giving a measured march and jnogres.s to the complication 
and denouement Hence his action often stamls still; a cir¬ 
cumstance 'Ndjich becomes yet more apparent, from tlie undue 
cxteusion of his choral songra. But all his j>oeti y eviiwes a 
BDblime and earnest mind. Terror is his element, and not the 
Bolter atrections, lie holds up a head of iMcilusu before the 
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DCtiified spectators. In his handling Destiny appears au« 
stere in the extreme; she hovers over the heads of mortals in 
all her gloomy majesty. The cothurnus of ^schyhis lias, 
as it were, the weight of iron: gigantic figures stalk in 
upon It. It seems as if it required an effort for him to con¬ 
descend to painty mere men; he is ever bringing in gods, but 
especially the Titans, those elder divinities who typify tlie 
gloomy powers of prim?eval nature, and who had been driven 
long ago into Tartarus before the presence of a novv and 
better order of things. He endeavours to swell out liis lan¬ 
guage to a gigantic sublimity, corresponding to the vast 
dimensions of his personages Hence he abounds in harsh 
coniinmnds and over-strained epithets, and the lyrical parts 
of his pieces are often, from their involvc<l construction, ex¬ 
tremely obscure. In the singular strangeness of his images and 
expressions he resembles Dante and Sliakspeare. Yet in 
these images there is no want of that terrific grace which 
almost all the writers of anti<}uity coinineiid in .^lilschylus. 

w^sehylus flourislied in the very freshness and vigour of 
Grecian freedom, and a proud sense of the glorious struggle 
by which it was won, seems to have aniinate<l liim and his 
poetry. He had been an eye-witnc.«;s of the greatest and 
most glorious event in the history of Greece, the overthrow 
ami annihilation of the Persi.an hosts under Darius and Xerxes, 
ami had fought with distinguished bravery in the memorable 
battles of Marathon and Salainis. In tlie Persians he has, in 
an indirect manner, sung the triumph which he contributed 
to obtain, while he paints tlie downfall of the Persian asceud- 
ancy, and the ignominious return of the despot, with difficulty 
escai>ing with liis life, to his royal residence. The battle of 
Salainis ho describes in the most vivid ami glowing colours. 
Through the whole of this piece, and the Seven before T/tebes, 
there gushes forth a warlike vein ; tlie personal inclination of 
the poet for a soldier's life, shines throughout with the most 
dazzling lustre. It was well remarked by Gorgias, the 
sopliist, tliat Mars, instead of Racchus, had inspired this last 
dramas for Bacchus, and not Apollo, was the tutelary deity 
of tragic poets, which, on a first view of the matter, appears 
somewhat singular, but then we must recollect that Bacchus 
was not merely the go<l of wine and joy, but also the god of 
all higher kinds of inspiration. 
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^ Among the remaining pieces of ^^schylus, we have what ie 
highly deserving of our attention—a complete Trilogi/. The 
antiquarian account of the trilogies is this: that in tlie tnfur^ 
early times the poet did not contend for the prize with a 
single piece, but with three, which, however, were not alwnvs 
•oniiected together in their subjects,and that to these was a«?dod 
a fourth,—namely, a sa^tWe c/rofno. All were acted in one da v 
one after another. The idea which, in relation to the tragic 
art, we must form of the trilogy, is this : a tingedy can>?ot 
be indefinitely lengthened and continued, like (he Hoinoric 
Ej»os for instance, to which whole rhapsodies have been ai)- 
pended; tragedy is too independent and coiniilcte within 
Itself for this; nevertheless, several tragedies niay he con¬ 
nected together in one great cycle by means of a common 
destiny running through the actions of all. Hence the re 

striction to the number three admits of a satisfactory cxnla- 
nation It is the thesis, the antithesis, and tiie synthesis 

’ion I'f "■'i* f'at. by tl.o consi.leia- 

tion of the connected fables, a more complete rratifioation was 

jurnisbed than could possibly be obtained from a sin.de action 

The subjects of the three tragedies might be sei aiatcd bv a 

w,de mterval of t.me, or follow close upon one another ^ 

The three pieces which form the trilogy of ^>chvlus are 

and "the or. we shoubl call Ellctrn 

and the Eumenides or Furies The suhiVct nf + 1 ,^ ^ cf? 

Troy"’’ on return'Vom 

1 • . the second, Orestes aven‘»’es his fntlir»f Utr le'ii* 

thoii^lT*^ phis et scelerat^i^ eodem. Tliis deed 'af 

though enjoined by the most powerful motives is ‘ 

repugnant to tlie natural and moral order of thinn-':' Dro i ' 

SHSSliSf-f—SIr-iSF 

lit S'S'Fi 

but however much rWmZ / ^ his excuse; 

-leath, the voice''of bloi^‘^H:rf L'r^h/r'‘'T,"“'^^ '■" 

natural duties is represented in V ^ conflict of 

w..til .K;»i?i 


ere 
•g of 
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claiRif*, establishes peace, and puts an end to tlie lon^senes ol 

crime and punishment which have desolated the royal boiisa 
of Atreus. 

A considerable interval takes place between the perio<l ol 
♦ he first and second pieces, during which Orestes grows uj. to 
ftiauliood. Ihe second and third are connected too-etlier 
immediately in order of time. Upon the murder of his 
mother, Orestes flees forthwith to Delphi, where we find him 
at the coiiimencei.ient of tlie Euynett/ifes. 

In each of the two first pieces, there is a visible reference 
to the one which follows. In A r/amemnon, Cassandra and the 
cfiorus, at the close, predict to the haughty Clytemnestra and 
her paramour, ,^gisthus, the punishment which awaits them 
at the hands of Orestes. In the GhoephorWy Orestes, upon the 
execution of the «Iecd of retribution, finds that all peace is 
gone : tlic furies of hi.? mother begin to persecute him, and ho 
announces his resolution of taking refuge iu Delphi. 

The connexion is therefore eviilent throughout; and we 
may coti.^idor the three jdece-s, which were connected together 
evon iu the representation, as so many acts of one great and 
entire drama. I mention this as a preliminary justification of 
flic practice of Shakspearo and other modern poets, to con¬ 
nect together in one representation a larger circle of human 
ie.'^tinios, as we can produce to the critics who object to this 
the .suppo.sed example of the ancients. 

In Affrtmrmnou, it was tlic intention of .^schylus to exhibit 
to us a smhlen fall from the highest pinnacle of prosperity 
and renown into the abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, 
tlie general of the combined forces of the Greeks, in the vory 
moment of .success and the glorious achievement of the 
rlc^tnu tion of Troy, the fame of which is to be re-ecliocd from 
the inoutlis of the greatest poets of all ages, in the very act of 
crossing tlie threshold of his home, after which he had so Ion- 
siLdiod, and amidst the fearless security of preparations for a 
fc-tival, is hutehered, according to the oxpression of Homer, 
like an ox in the stall, slain by liis faithless wife, hi.s throne 
r.^urjied by her worthless seducer, and his children consigned 
r<- banishment or to hopeless servitude. 

With the view of giving greater effect to this dreadful 
reverse of ft»itune, the poet ec'^pav'ours to throw a greater 
«iplen<lour over the destruction Troy. He has done this in 
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tlie first half of the piece in a manner peculiar to himself, 
w'liich, however singular, must be allowed'to he impressive in 
tJ»e extrenie, and well fitted to lay fast hold of tlie ima^’^ina- 
tion. It is of importance to Clytemnestra that she sliould not 
he surprised by the sudden arrival of her husband; she ha-s 
therefore arranged an uninterrujitod series of signal fires from 
Troy to Mycena?, to announce to her that great event. The 
piece commences with the speech of a watchman, who sur>. 
plicates the gods for a deliverance from his labours, as 
for ten long years he has been exposed to tlie cold dews of 
night, has witnessed the changeful course of the stars while 
looking in vain f<,r the expected signal; at the same time he 
«^-.ghs m secret over the corruption which reigns within the 
royal house. At this moment ho sees the long-wished-for 
heacon blazing up, and hastens to announce it to his mistress. 
A chorus of aged persons appears, and in their songs they 
tl.rough the whole history of the Trojan War, through all fts 
e\ entful fluctuations of fortune, from its origin, and recount all 
the prophecies relating to it, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia, by 
which the sailing of the Greeks was purchased. Clytemnestra 
explains to the chorus the joyful cause of the sacrifice which 
she orders; and the herald Talthybius immediately makes his 
appearance, who, as an eye-witness, relates the drama of the 
conqueied and plundered city, consigned as a prey to the 
flames, the joy of the victors, and the glory of their leader 
With reluctance, as if unwilling to check th^r congiatulatoty 
prayers, he recounts to them the subsequent misfortunes of the 
yeeks, their dispersion, and the shipwreck sufiered by many 
f them, an immediate symptom of the w'rath of the gmls U 
. Obvious how httle the unity of time was observed bv the 
poet, how much, on the contrary, he avails himself of tb#. 
|.rerog:tt.ye of Uis mental dominion over the no vers of n-unr 

rcautui goal. Agamemnon now arrives, borne in a sort of 
trmmphal car; and seated on another/laden w^tli '^ 00 ^ 

a‘'ccord1nff‘Trt'?e™'’ of war, and concubine also; 

L'i^ets hL VilT Pr>ylege of heroes. Clytemnestra 

U-^sH /s to *'yP?"'‘>oal joy and veneration; she orders 
•lerics Jf ‘"-I oo/ly en,hroi- 

the conq.mr^ 'aI™**'‘ oud-O'J hy the foot of 
conqueror. Agamemnon, with wise moderation, refuses to 


h- J 
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accept nil honour due only to the gods; at last he yields to her 
solicitations, and enters the palace. The chorus then begins to 
utter its dark forebodings. Clyteiiinestra returns to allure, 
hy friendly speeches, Cassandra also to destruction. The 
latter is silent and unmoved, but the tjueen is hardly gone, 
when, seized with prophetic furor, she breaks out into the 
most confused and obscure lamentations, but presently unfolds 
her prophecies more distinctly to the chorus; in spirit slie 
beholds all the enormities which have been perpetrated within 
that house — the repast of Thyestes, which the sun refused 
to look upon; the ghosts of the mangled children appear 
to her on the battlements of tlie palace. She also sees the 
<leath which is preparing for her lord; and, though shuddering 
at the reek of death, as if seized with madness, slie rushes into 
the ^ house to meet her own inevitable doom, while from 
behind the scene we hear tlio groans of the dying Agamem¬ 
non. The palace opens; Clytemnestra stands beside the 
body of her king and husband; like an insolent crimina], she 
not only confesses tho dec<l, but boasts of and justifies it, as a 
righteous requital for Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigonia to 
his own ambition. Her jealousy of Cassan<lra, and ciiniinal 
connexion witli the worthless .^^^gisthus, who does not ap}>oar 
till after the coiiij)lQtion of the murtlcr and towji.rds the con¬ 
clusion of the piece, are motives which she hardly touches on, 
and throws entirely into the backgr<iuiid. Tliis was necessary 
to preserve the dignity of the subject; for, indeed, Clyteni- 
nestra could not with propriety have been portrayed as a 
frail se<lucetl woman—she must appear with the features of 
that heroic age, so rich in bloody catastrophes, in which all 
passions were violent, ami men, both in good and evil, sur 
pa.'^scd the ordinary standard of later and more degenerateil 
ages. What is more revolting—what proves a deeper de¬ 
generacy of liuman nature, than horrid crimes conceived in 
the bosom of cowardly efreniinacy? If such crimes are to be 
portrayed by the poet, he must neither seek to palliate them, 
nor to mitigate our horror an<l aversion of them. jMoreover, 
by bringing the sacrifice of Ijihigenia thus immediately before 
us, tho poet h<is succeeded in lessening the indignation which 
otherwise the foul and painful fate of Agameinuon is calcu¬ 
lated to awaken. He cannot be pronounced wholly innocent; 
ft former crime recoils on his own bead : be3i<les, according to 
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the relig^iouii idea of the ancients, an old curse hun^ over hid 
house, ^gisthus, the author of his destruction, is a son of 
that very Thyestes on whom his father Atreus took such an 
unnatural revenge; and this fateful connexion is vividly 
brought before our minds by the chorus, and more especially 
by the prophecies of Cassandra 

I pass over the subsequent piece of the Choephoroe for the 
present; I shall speak of it when I come to institute a com¬ 
parison between the manner in which the three poets have 
handled the same subject. 

Ihe fable of the Eumenides is, as I have already said, the 

justification of Orestes, and his absolution from bloodguilti- 

ness; it is a trial, but a trial where the accusers and the 

lefenders and the presiding judges are gods. And the 

manner in which the subject is treated corresponds with its 

majesty and importance. The scene itself brought before the 

eyes of the Greeks all the highest objects of veneration that 
they acknowledged. 

It opens in front of the celebrated temple at Delphi, which 
occupies the background; the aged Pythia enters in sacer¬ 
dotal pomp, addresses her prayers to all the gods who at any 
time presided, or still preside, over the oracle^ harangues the 
asseinbicd people (represented by the actuaJ audienfe) and 
pes into the temple to seat herself on the tripod. She returns 

tpmn/ describes what she has seen in the 

eu^roundcd"l^"' stained with blood, supplicating protection, 
^irroundcd by sleeping women with snaky hair- she then 

■ os Iier exit by the same entrance as she caiiie in by 
A olio now apiiears with Orestes, who is in a traveller’s garb' 

r. “iS'T.s,” a", ™ ■"w™i •» i-j to 

I'ls temple, T^hkl. remains 
d tlie Furies arc seen in 
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a figuie wjtJj the appearance of life, though paler, with the 

^ open in her breast, and shroud^ in ethereal- 
coloured vestments. She calls on the Furies, in the language 
of vehement rep^roach, and then disappears, probably through 
a trap-door. The Furies awake, and not finding Orestfs, 
ihey dance in wild commotion round the stage, while they 
- choral song. Apollo again comes out of the temple, 
and drives them away, as profaning his sanctuary. We may 
imagine him appearing with the sublime displeasure of the 

Apollo of the Vatican, with bow and quiver, but also clad 
«’ith tunic and chlainys. 

The scm.e now clianges; but as the Greeks on such occa¬ 
sions were fond of g<.ing the shortest way to work, the back¬ 
ground probably remained unchanged, and was now suiiposed 
to represent the temple of Minerva, on the Areopagus, while 
the lateral decorations were converted into Athens and its 
surrounding Jundscape. Orestes now enters, as from foroigu 
laiKl, an<l, as a suppliant, embraces the statue of Pallas stand¬ 
ing before the temple. The chorus (who, according to the 
poets own description, were clothed in black, with purple 
los, and serpents in their hair, iu masks having perhaps 
soinct ling of the terrific beauty of Medusa-heads, and marking 
•oo their great age on the principles of sculpture) follows 
c oso on hirt steps, but for the rest of the piece remains below 
in the orchestra. Tlie Furies hail at first behaved themselves 
iike beasts of prey, furious at the escape of their booty, but 

"'^^h tranquil dignity the high and terrible 
othoe they bad among mortals, they claim the head of 
lestes, as forfeited to tliem, an<l devote it with mysterious 
e to endless torment. At the intercession of the suppli- 

aiit, 1 alias, the warrior-virgin, appears in a chariot drawn by, 
onr horses. She inquires the cause of his invocation, and 
IS ens with calm dignity to the mutual complaints of Orestes 
and his adversaries, and, at the solicitation of the two parties, 
ma y undertakes, after duo reflection, the office of umpire, 
i he assembled judges take their seats on the steps of the 
cnip e-—tlie hei'ald commands silence among the people by 
«ouml of trumpet, just as in a real trial. Apollo advances to 
advocate tlie cause of his suppliant, the Furies in vain protest 
iigMiiist Ills interference, and the arguments for and against 
Uio deed are debated between them iu short speeches. The 
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jtijges cast their ballots into the urn, Pallas throws xn a wliite 
one; all is wrought up to the highest pitch of expcctatioii; 
Orestes, m agony of suspense, exclaims to his protector_ 

O Phoebus Apollo, how will the cause be decided ? 

The Furies on tlie other hand ; 

O Night, black Mother, secst thou these doings ? 

Upon counting the black and white pebbles, they are found 
equal in number, and the accused, therefore, by the decision of 
Pallas, IS ^quitted. He breaks out into joyful thanksgiving, 
while the Furies on the other hand declaim against tae over¬ 
bearing arrogam^ of these younger gods, who take such liber¬ 
ties with those of Titanic race. Pallas bears their rage with 
equanmiity, addresses them in the language of kindness, and 
even of veneration ; and these so indomitable beings are unable 
to withstand the charms of her mild eloquence. They promise 
to bless the land which is under her tutelary protection, whiU 
on her part Pallas assigns them a sanctuary in the Attic do¬ 
main, where they are to be cu.Ucd the ^umenides, that is, ‘‘the 
Benevolent Goddesses.” The whole ends with a solemn pro- 
round the theatre, with hymns of blessing, while bands 
of children women, and old men, in purple robes and with 
torches in their hands, accompany the Furies in their exit. 

T ^ retrospective view of the whole trilogy 

Jn the Ayamemno7z we have a predominance of free-will both 

in the plan and execution of the deed: the principal character 

IS a great criminal, and the piece ends with the revolting im- 

pressions produced by the sight of triumphant tyranny and 

enme. T have already pointed out the allusions it contains to 
a ))recediiig destiny. 

The deed committed in the Choepliora^ is partly enjoined by 
Apollo as the ap|Kuiitiiient of fate, and partly originates in 
natural motives: Orestes’ desire of avenging his father, ainl 
his brotherly love for tlie oppressed Electra. It is only after 
tl.e execution of the deed that the struggle between the most 
sacred feelinp becomes manifest, and hero again tlie sym- 

appel^^d*^^ spectators are excited without being fully 

From its ve^ commencement, the ^itmeuUles stands on tiio 

ery summit of tragical elevation; all the past is hert, as it 
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^ere, concentrated into a focus. Orestes baa become the mere 

passive instrument of fate; and free agency is transferred to 

the more elevated sphere of the gods. Pallas is properly the 

principal charf^ter. That opposition between the most sacred 

relations, which often occurs in life as a problem not to be 

solved by man, is here represented as a contention in the 
world of tho gods. 

And this brings me to the pregnant meaning of the whole, 
i he ancient mythology is in general symbolical, although not 
allegoTical; for the two are certainly distinct. Allegory is 
the personification of an idea, a poetic story invented solely 
with such a view; but tliat is symbolical which, creatc<! by the 
imagination for other purposes, or possessing an independent 
reality of its own, is at the same time easily susceptible of an 
emblematical explanation; and even of itself suggests it. 

The Titans in general symbolize the dark and mysterious 
powers of primajval nature and mind; the younger gods, what¬ 
soever enters more immediately within the circle of conscious¬ 
ness. The former are more nearly allied to original chaos, 
the latter belong to a world already reduced to order. The 
Furies denote the dreadful powers of conscience, in so far as it 
rests on obscure feelings and forebodings, and yields to no 
principles of reason. In vain Orestes dwells on the fust mo¬ 
tives which urged him to the deed, the cry of blood still sounds 
in his car. Apollo is the god of youth, of the noble ebullition 
of passionate indignation, of bold and daring action. Accord- 
uigly this deed was commanded by him. Pallas is thoughtful 
wisdom, justice, and moderation, which alone oau all^ the 
conflict of reason and passion. 

Even the sleep of the Furies in the temple is symholicnl ; 
for only in the sanctuary, in the bosom of religion, can tho 
fugitive find rest from the torments of conscience. Scarcely, 
however, lias he ventured forth again into the world, when the 
image of his murdered mother appears, and again awakes them. 
The very speech of Clytemnestra betrays its symbolical im¬ 
port, as much as the attributes of the Furies, the serpents, and 
their sucking of blood. The same may be said of Apollo’s 
aversion for them; in fact, this symbolical character runs 
through tho whole. 1 he crjual cogency of the motives for and 
against the <leed is denoted by tlie e^jiially divided votes of 

Judges. And if at last a sanctuary wi/hin tlio Atheuian 
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territory is offered to the softened Furies, this is as much as to 
say that reason is not everywhere to enforce its principles 
against involuntary instinct, that there are in the human mind 
certain boundaries which are not to he passed, and all contact 
with which even every person possessed of a true sentiment of 
reverence will cautiously avoid, if he would preserve peace 

So much for the deep philosophical meaning which we need 
not wonder to find in this poet, who, according to the testimony 
of Cicero, was a Pythagorean, .^schylus had also political 
views. Foremost of these was the design of rendering A tliena 
illustrious. ^Delphi was the religious centre of Greece, and yet 
how far it is thrown into the shade by him! It can shelter 
C^estes, indeed, from the first onset of persecution, but not 
aff^ord him a complete liberation ; this is reserved for the laiul 
of law and humanity. But, a further, and in truth, his principal 
object was to recommend as essential to the welfare of Athens 
the Areopagus*, an uncorruptible yet mild tribunal, in which 
the white ballot of Pallas given in favour of the accused is an 
invention which does honour to the humanity of the Athenians 
ilie poet shows how a portentous series of crimes led to an 
institution fraught with blessings to humanity. 

But it will be asked, are not extrinsic aims of this kind 
prejudicial to the pure poetical impressions whic h the compo- 
eition ought to produce? Most undoubtedly, if pursued in the 
manner in which other poets, and especially Euripides, have 

^schyhis by any ancient writer. li is, however, too plain to be mis- 

revealed especially m the speech of Pallas, beginning with 
the 680th verse. It agiees. moreover, with the account, that in the very 
^ represented, (Olymp. Ixxx. 1.) a certain Epliialtea 

1 against the Areopagus, which was the best guardian of 

the old and more austere constitution, and kept democratic extravaganc© 
m check. Tlus Ephialtes was murdered one night by an unknown hand. 

tliaT first prize in the theatrical games, but we know 

mat he left Athens immediately afteiwards, and passed his remaining 
>e.irs in bicily It is pnasible that, although the theatrical judges did him 
justify he might be held in aversion by the populace, and that this in- 
auced Imn, without any express sentence of banishment, to leave his native 

f. of the sight of the terrible chorus of Furies having 
hrown children into mortal convulsions, and caused women to miBcarry. 
appears to be fabulous. A poet would hardly have been crowned, 
ttau been the occasion of profaning the festival by such occurrence*. 
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mosTs«t:„t LLeprio.:!‘'- 

woi“caHeJ^f wr'^/'T" T connected pieeee 

aW-T 

1 ■ ^'"'i “'-’cty years of asro 

hen he brought tliese dramas on tlie st;i«»-c the la«5t with 

winch he ever competed for the prize at Athens But . 

deed, every one of Ins pieces that has come <lown to us is 

the noe^^ir displaying some peculiar property’ of 

at tim dot^of ®‘®P ''c stood 

at tlie <late of its coiii]>osition. 

I am <lisposea to consider the Suppliants one of his more 
early works. It probably belonged to a trilogy, and stood 

whi^rare'’sf^n subfeef^the names of 

DalunwZ Tl namely the ICgpjytians and the 

H.e /) ^ vr ‘*'^ 1 ^’ "'® "“'‘■y sej’pose. described tlie fliglit of 
tl e Z>n,m,rfn, f,.o.„ Egypt to avoid the detested marriage with 
their cousins; the pcond depicts the protection whitdi they 
sought and obtained in Argos; while the third would contain 
the murder of the husbands who were forced upon them. We 
■• le disposed to view the two first pieces .as si^le acts, intro! 

last ’’But tl rr“'‘^'?'‘ action which properly commences in tho 
Leif d f f t>.‘c S,tpi,hants, while it is comjdete in 

fvllh l'® reference to or connexion 

with what precedes and what follows. In the Suppli-,nis the 

nides, but it is even the principal character that attracts and 
commands our interest. This cast of the tragedy is neithei 

oL'cTt!?^ " paaa'iarity of character, nor the 

exciting emotion by the play of powerful p.assions; or, to 

speak 1.1 the language of Grecian art, it is unfavourable both 

to et/ios and to pat/iot. The chorus has but one voice and 

voL'"”” ’ ..'“••‘■■j'e'l tl»e disposition common to fifty 

joung women (for the chorus of Danaidce certainly amonntoo 
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exclusive peculiarities, would I, ivo 
been absurd in the very nature of things : over and ihove 

ZTZ7 bumanity such a i^ultitude co^i onlyl^ 

painted with those common to their sev y ots 

nation. In respect to the laft,' the inleni 
tion of ^schylus is more conspicuous than his success • he Kv>i 
a great stress on the foreign descent of the Dauaidce - but tViis 

lacter to bo discovered in tlieir words and discour-e Tl^ 

interest in stronger 

ivifi wl i and fortunes of a single individual 

quit, : than fn® oharaeter we have become fiitiiiiately^- 

sionl"mltt"lsUwer" regiTttr w/T"‘'^ 

to doubt ^ together. We have nioio tlian reason 

in J 1 ^ ^=schylus treated tlie table of the third 

comnlaintq +1* y ^P^^-ssing, in majestic choni,! son^s, thr 
whofesisterhood cares, and supjdications of the 

and suflering. =>■ "f social solemnity of action 

»n^".i*'*® "’aimer, in the Seven before Thebes the kinn- 

of the piJ^nr'oIvT’nr'"’^” speeches occupy the greatest pari 
preters^of "‘'’oo ‘‘'a" as inter- 

LsanU wiih*^ wh"’;: ‘i‘’«cri,.tio,i of the 

leaders who like 1 '® threatened, ami of the seven 

structToiT and who 

play their srrnT ’ 0 '"V'on>s home on their sliields, dis- 

tragedy Tld/irr’ 7 " clothed in tl.e pomp of 

••los.^who^haridH ? “v*' "S^atiOK moment at which Eteo- 
denw and displayed tho utmost degree of pru- 

/.crto“ifrrt:::h":v^hn f 1—- 

•B described to him the insolent foes; wlmn the seventh 

t^cnoed to him no other than Polyuico, the author of 
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the whole threateuej calaniitv^ hurried away by the Erinnya 
of a father’s curse, insists od becoming himself his antagonist, 
and, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the chorus, with the 
clear consciousness of inevitable death, rushes headlong to the 
fratricidal strife. War, in itself, is no subject for tragedy 
and the poet hurries us rapidly from the ominous preparation 
to the fatal moment of decision: the city is saved, the two 
conipctitors for the throne fall by eacJi other’s hands, and the 
whole IS closed by their funeral dirge, sung conjointly by the 
Sisters and a chorus of Tlicbaii virgins. It is worthy of remark 
that Antigone’s determination to inter her brother, notwith- 
stondiug the prohibition with which Sopliocles opens his own 
piece, which he names after her, is interwoven with the con- 
elusion of this play, a circumstance which, as in the case 
of the Choephorev, immediately connects it with a new ami 
further development of the tragic story. 

I wish I could persuade myself that .^-Ksclivlus composed the 
Persians to comply wdth the wisli of Hiero. King of Syrnou^o, 
who was desirous vividly to realize the great events of the 
Persian war. Such is tlie substance of one tradition^ but 
according to another, the piece had been previously exhibited 
111 Athens. We have alrcadjy alludc<l to this drama, wliich, 
both in point of choice of subject, and the manner of hamllirifF 
it, is undoubtedly the most imperfect of all the tragedies of 
this poet that we possess. Scarcely has the vision of Atossa 
raised our expectation in the commencement, when the wliole 
cat:Lstrophe immediately opens on us with the arrival of the 
first messenger, and no further progress is even imaginable 
But although not a legitimate <lraina, we tuny still consider it 
as a proud triumphal hymn of liberty, clothc.l in soft and uii- 
cea.sing lamentations of kindred and subjects over the fallen 
inajesty of the ambitiou.s despot. With great judgment, both 
here und in the Sevm lefor. Thebes, the poet describes the 
issue of the war, not as accidental, which is almost always tlio 
case in Homer, but (for in tragedy there is no place for acci¬ 
dent,) as the result of overweening infatuation on the one 
band, and wise motleration on the other. 

T\xg ProiYietheus Bound held also a middle place between 
two others —the Fire-hringing Prometheus ami the Premie- 
C/teus OnOottnd, if we dare reckon the first, which, without 
question, was a satiric drama, a part of a trilogy. A con- 
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aiderable fraginont of the P/'ornet/ints Unbound lia.s lioeii i>re- 
eerved to us in a Latin translation by Attiiis. 

The Promttliens Bound is the representation of constancy 
under surterin^^ and that the iicver-en<lin^ siilferiiiAt of a goiL 
Exiled in its scene to a naked rock on the shore of^tho 
earth-encircling ocean, this dnuna still embraces the world, 
the Olympus of the go<ls, and the earth, the abode of 
mortals; all as yet scarcely reposing in security above the 
dread abyss of the dark priimeval powers—tlie Titans. The 
idea of a self-devoting divinity lias been mysteriously incul¬ 
cated in many religions, in diiii foreboding of the true; here, 
however, it appears in most fearful contrast to the consolations 
of Revelation. For Prometheus <loos not sullbr from any 
understanding with the power which rules the worhl, hut in 
atonement for Itis disobedience to that power, an<l bis disob^ 
dience consists in nothing but the attempt to give perfection 
to the human race. He is thus an image of human nature 
itself; endowed with an unblessed foresight and riveted to a 
narrow existence, without a friend or ally, and with nothing 
to oppose to tlie combined and inexorable powers of nature, 
but ail uiisliaken will and the consciousness of her own lofty 
aspirations. Tlie other productions of the Greek Tra««'edians 
are so many tragedies; but this I niiglit say is Tnigedy her¬ 
self : her purest spirit revealed with all the annihilating and 

overpowering force of its first, ami as yet unmitigated, aus¬ 
terity. ® 

Ihere is little of external action in this piece. Prometheus 
merely suffers and resolves from the beginning to the end; 
and his sufferings and resolutions are always the same. But 
the poet has, in a miisterly manner, contrive<I to introduce 
variety and progress into that which in itself was deter- 
luinately fixed, and has in the ohjects with which he has 
surrounded biiii, given us a scale for the measurement of the 
matchless power of his suhlime Titan. First the silence of 
Pionictheus, while he is chained down umler tlie harsh in¬ 
spection of Stretujth and Force^ whose threats serve only to 
excite a useless compassion in Vulcan, who is nevertheless 
forced to carry them into execution ; tlieu his solitary oom- 
f»Jainings, the arrival of the womanly tender ocean nymphs, 
whose kind but disheartening sympathy stimulates him'to give 
freer vent to his feelings, to relate the causes of his fall, and 
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to roveal the future, though with prudent reserve ho reveala 
It only in p^t;^ the visit of the aiieicnt Oceanus, a kindred 
g 4 'd of the 1 . itanian race, wlio, under the pretext of a zeal- ud 
attachment to his cause, counsels submission to Jupiter. an<l 
is therefore dismissed with proud contempt; next comes lo.tlie 
frenzy-driven wan<lerer, a victim of the same tyranny as Pro- 
-iietheus himself sufiers under: to lier he predicts the wander* 
ngs^ to which she is still doomed, and the fate which at last 
awaits her, which, iu some degree, is connected with liis own, 
^ from her blood, after the lapse of many ages, hia deliverer 
is to spring; then the appearance of Mercury, as the mes¬ 
senger of the universal tyrant, who, with haughty menaces, 
commands him to disclose the secret which is to ensure the 
safety of Jupiter's throne against all the malice of fate and 
fortune; and, lastly, before Prometheus has well declared liis 
refusal, the yawning of the earth, which, amidst thunder and 
lightning, storms and earthquake, engulfs both him and the 
rock to which he is chained in the abyss of the nether world. 
The triumph of subjection was never perhaps more gloriously 
celebrated, and we have difficulty in conceiving how the poet 
in tlie I^roniet?i€iLS Z/nbound could have sustained himself on 
the same height of elevation. 

In the dramas of ./^schylus we have one of many examples 
that, in art as well as in nature, gigantic productions precede 
those that evince regularity of proportion, which again in 
their turn decline gradually into littleness and insignificance, 
and that poetry in her earliest appearance attaches itself 
closely to the sanctities of religion, whatever may be the 
form which the latter assumes among the various races 
of men. 

A saying of the poet, which has been recorded, proves that 
he endeavoured^ to maintain this elevation, and purposely 
avoided all artificial polish, which might lower him from 
this godlike sublimity. His brothers urged him to write a 
new Piean. He answered: «The old one of Tynnichus is 
the best, and his compared with this, fare as the new statues 
do beside the old; for the latter, with all their simplicity, are 
considered divine; while the new, with all the care bestowed 
on their execution, are indeed a<iinired, but bear much less 
of the impression of divinity.* In roligicn, as in everything 
else, he carried h.'s boldness t*»tho utmost limits; and thus ho 
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even came to be accused of having in one of bis pieces dis¬ 
closed tlie Eleusinean mysteries, and was onJy acquitted on 
the intercession of his brother Aniinias, who bared in sifrht 
of the judges the wounds which he had received in the battle 
of Salamis. He perliaps believed that in the communication 
ot the p<»etic feeling was contained the initiation into the 
mysteries, and that nothing was in this way revealed to anv 
one who was not worthy of it. 

In ^schylus the tragic style is as yet imperfect, and xu.t 
uiitrequ^eiitly runs into either uninixed epic or lyric It is 
often abrupt, irregular, and barsh. To compose more regular 
and skil^l tragedies than those of ^schylus was by no 
means difticult; but in the more than mortal grandeur which 
he displayed, it was impossible that he should ever be sur¬ 
passed; and even Sophocles, his younger and more fortunate 
rival, did not in tins respect equal him. The latter, in speak- 
mg of ^scbylus, gave a proof that he was himself a thought¬ 
ful ^'■'Schylus does what is right without knowing 

u words exhaust the whole of what wo 

phrase, powerful genius working anc^u- 
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LECTURE VII. 

Liife and Political Character of Sophocles—Character of ht* diflfereaN 

Tragedies. 

The birth of Sophocles was nearly at an equal distance 
between that of his predecessor and that of Euripides, so that 
he was about half a life-time from each : but on this point all 
the authorities do not coincide. He was, however, during the 
greatest part of his life the contemporary of both. He 
frequently contended for the iv^-wreath of tragedy with 
vEschylus, and he outlived Euripides, who, however, also 
attained to a good old age. To speak in the spirit of the 
ancient religion. It seems that a bcneficeut Providence wished 
ill tliis individual to evince to the human race the dignity 
un<l blessedness of its lot, by endowing him with every 
divine gift, with all that can adorn and elevate the mind and 
the heart, and crowning him with every imaginable blessing 
of this life. Descended from rich and honourable parents, 
and born a free citizen of the most enlightened state of 
Greece;—there were birth, necessary condition, and founda~ 
tion. Beauty of person and of mind, and the uninterruped 
enjoyment of both in the utmost perfection, to the extreme 
term of human existence; a most choice and Hnished educa¬ 
tion in gymnastics and the musical arts, the former so im¬ 
portant in the development of the bodily powers, and the 
latter in the communication of harmony; the sweet bloom of 
youth, and the ripe fruit of age; the possession of and unbroken 
enjoyment of poetry and art, and the exercise of serene 
wisdom; love and respect among his fellow citizens, renown 
abroad, and the countenance and favour of the gods: these 
are the general features of the life of this pious and virtuous 
poet. It would seem as if the gods, to whom, and to Bacchus 
in particular, as the giver of all joy, and the civilizer of the 
human race, he devoted himself at an early age by the com* 
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position of tragical druiiias for his festivals, Iiad wished to 
confer immortality on him, so long did they delay the hour 
of his death; but as this could not he, they loosened him 
from life as gently as was possible, that he might imper¬ 
ceptibly change one immortality for another, the long dura¬ 
tion of his earthly existence for the imperishable vitality of 
his name. When a youth of sixteen, he was selected, on 
account of his beauty, to dance ('playing the while, after the 
Greek manner, on the lyre) at the head ot the chorus of youtlis 
Wlio, after tlie battle of Salaiuis (in wliicli ^ijsch^lus fought, 
and which he has so nobly described), exccute<l tlie Pa*an’ 
round the trophy erected on that occasion. Thus then the 
beautiful season of his youthful bloom coincided with the 
mo.st glorious epoch of tlic Athenian people. He hel<I the 
rank of general as colleague with Pericles and Thucydi<lcs 
and, when arrived at a more advanced age, was electe4l tc 
the priesthood of a native hero. In his twentv-fifth year lie 
began to exhibit tnigedies; tw'enty times was*be victorious- 
lie often gaiiic<l the second place, but never was he ranked 
so low as in the third. In this career he proceeded with in¬ 
creasing success till he had passed his ninetieth year; and 
some of Ins greatest works were even the fruit of a still later 
period. There is a story of an accusation being brought 
against him by one or more of his older sons, of having 
become chddish from age, and ol being incarmble of nianagin - 
his own affairs. An alleged jiartialitv for a grandson by a 
second wife is said to have been tlie‘motivo of the charge 
in Ins defence he contented himself with reading to his iudi^e.s 
ii.-s at ColonoSy winch be hacl then )ii^t composed 

acconling to others, only the m.ignilicent chums in it, wherein 
tie sings the praises of Colonos, his hirth-placo,) and the 
^tonnhed judges, without fartlicr c<.n:,ultation, conducted 
in triumph to Ins house. If it he true that the second 
tLdipus was w'ntten at so late an age, as from its mature 
serenity ami total freedom from the impetuosity and violence 
o! youth we have good reason to conclmle that it actually 
was, It adords us a pleasing pic ture of an old age at once 
an. able a ..,1 venerable Alibon^.b tbe varying acconnts 
of 1.1 death have a fabulous b„,k, they all coincide in this, 

bo. , " ‘"I"’'*'-'; H.ts same ,,..r|,ort, that be departed life 
.tho.it a struggle, -B-hile en.ployed in bis art, or something 
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connected with it, and that, like an oltl swan of Apullo, he 
breathed out his life in song. The story also of the Lacede¬ 
monian gencnil, who having entrenched the burying-^\T>und 
of tUe poet’s ancestors, and being twice warned by Bacchus 
in a vision to allow Sophocles to be there interred, dispatched 
a herald to the Athenians on the subject, I consider as true, 
as well as a ininiber of other circumstances, which serve to 
set in a strong light the illustrious reverence in which hrs 
name was lieM. In calling liim virtuous and pious, I used 
the wonls in his own sense; for although his works breathe 
the real character of ancient grandeur, gracefulness, and 
simplicity, he, of all the Grecian poets, is also the one 
whose feelings bear the strongest affinity to the spirit of our 
religion. 

One gift alone was denied to him by nature: a voice 
attunotl to song. He could only call forth and direct the har¬ 
monious cirusions of other voicc.s; he was therefore compelled^ 
to depart from the hitherto established practice for the poet to 
act a j>art in his own pieces. Once only did he make his 
rt|»l»eaiance on the stage in the character of the blind singer 
Thamyris (a very characteristic trait) playing on the cithara. 

As /"Eschylus, who raised tragic poetry from its rude 
beginniuffs to the dignity of the Cothurnus, was his pre<le- 
ecs.-or; tlic historical relation in which ho stood to him 
enabled Sophocles to profit by the essays of that original 
master, so that .^schylus appears as the rough designer, and 
Sophocles as the fiuisher and successor. The more artificial 
cMinstruction of Sophocles’ dramas is easily perceived: the 
jrroater limitation of the chorus in proportion to the dialogue, 
itljo smoother polisli of the rhythm, and the purer Attic 
<lietion, the introduction of a greater number of charac¬ 
ters, the richer complication of the fable, the multiplication 
of incidents, a higher degree of development, the more 
traufinil <lwelling upon all the momenta of the action, and 
the more striking theatrical etfect allowed to decisive ones, 
the more perfect rounding off of the whole, even considered 
from a merely external point of view. But he excelled 
-d*'schylus in something still more essential, and proved him¬ 
self deserving of tlie goo<l fortune of having such a preceptor, 
and of being aJlowcd to enter into competition in the same 
6eM with hini; I mean the harmonious perfection of his 
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mind, wliicli enabled him spontaneously to satisfy every 
requisition of the laws of beauty, a mind whose free impulse 
was accompanied by the most clear consciousness. To sur¬ 
pass /^schylus in boldness of ctmception was j)erhaj^s impos¬ 
sible: I am inclined, however, to believe that is only becan.'O 
of his wisdom and moderation that Soj>h(>clcs appears le^s 
bold, since he always goes to work with tlie greatest energy, 
and perhaps with even a more sustained earnestness, like a 
man who knows the extent of his powers, and is doterminc<l, 
when he does not exceed them, to stand nj> with the greater 
confidence for his rights*. As yl^schylus delights in trans¬ 
porting us to the convulsions of the primary world of tlic 
Soj>hocIes, on the other han<l, never avails lamself < f 
divine interposition except where it is absolutely necessary ; 
he formed men, according to the general confession of anti- 
quity, better, that is, not more moral and exempt from error, 
but more beautifnl and noble than they really arc ; and while 
he look every tiling in the most butnan sense, he was at the 
same time open to its higher significance. According to all 
appearance lie was also more temperate than Aeschylus in his 
use of scenic ornaments; displaying perliai)S more of taste 

and chastened beauty, but not attemjiting tlie same colossal 
magnificence. 

To characterize the native sweetness and grncofulncss so 
eminent in this poet, the ancients gave him tlic appellation of 
the Attic bee. Whoever is thoroughly imbued with tlie be!- 
ing of this peculiarity may flatter himself that a seii.-e for 
ancient art has arisen within him; for the aflecteil sentimeri- 

* This idea lias been so liappllv expressed bv the j,'reatest jreniu-s per- 
haps of the last century, that the translator hopes he will be for^nven for 
here transcribing the passage: “I can truly say that, poor and unknown 
as 1 then was, I had pretty nearly as high an idea of myself ami r,f mv 
works, as I liave at this moment, when the public has'deeided in tl tiV 
favour. It ever was my opinion, that the mistakes and blunders both in 
a rational and religious point of view, of whi<h we see thousands daily 
piUty, are owing to their ignorance of themselves. To know myself, liad 
been ^l along my constant study. I weighed myself alone ; I balam td 
myself with others ; I watched every means of information to see h<.w 
much ground 1 occupied as a man and as a jioet ; I studied assiduous;* 
nature s design m my formation—where the lights and shades in WiV chn. 
ravjcr i^re intended.”— Letter from Dunu to Dr. in Cume'i 

^tfe,—T kans. 
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taiity of the present day, far from coiiicitlin^ with the ancients 
in this opinion, would in the tragedies of Sophocles, hoth in 
*:(*spcct of the representation of bodily sufl'erings, and in the 
B»‘ntiinents and structure, find much that is iiisupportably 
austere. 

When we consider the great fertility of Sophocles, for 
according to some he wrote a hundred and tliirty pieces (of 
wliich, however, seventeen were pronounced sj>urions by 
Aristophanes the grammarian), and eighty according to the 
ino.st moderate account, little, it must be owned, has conio 
• lown to us, for w'e have only seven of them. Chance, how¬ 
ever, has so far favoured us, that in these seven pieces we find 
several which were held by the ancients as his greatest works, 
the Aiitigone, for exain]>lc, the Klectra, and tlie two on the 
subject of (J^dipus ; and these have also come down to us 
tolerably free from mutilation and corruption in their text. 
'I'lio (JCdipus T'yrannuSy and the J^hilocteteSy have been gene¬ 
rally, hut without good reason, pi'eferretl by modern critics to 
all the others: the first on account of the artifice of tho 
plot, ill whicli the <lrcadful catastrophe, which so jiowerfully 
excites tho curiosity (a rare case in the Greek ti"age<lie-s), 
is incvitablv brought about by a succession of c«mnc*cted 
causes; the latter on account of the masterly display of 
character, the beautiful contrast observable in those of 
tlie tliroe loa<ling personages, and the simple structure of 
the j)iece, in wliich, with so few porson.s, everything pro¬ 
ceeds from the truest and most aeleejuate motives. But 
tie whole of the tragedies of Sophocles are separately ro- 
spl'Tident witli peculiar excellencies. In Antigone we have 
the purest disi>lay of feminine heroism; in Ajax the sense of 
iianlv honour in its full force; in the Ti'achinUc (or. as we 
>Im»U]«1 rather name it, tho Dging IlercnUs)^ the female levity 
of Dojanira is beautifully atone<l f<u* by her ilcatli, and tho 
sulleriuir.s of Hercules are portrayed with suitable iliguity; 
IJ ectru is dl.stiiiguishcil by energy and patlms; in (Jjdiptts 
0 >>U*ne}t!i there ju'cvails a mild ami gentle emotion, and over 
tlie wlmle piece i.s <lilfused the sweetest gracefulness. I will 
not undertake to weigh tlie respective merits of these pieces 
iiirainst each other: but I own I entertain a singular piedi- 
’ection for the Isvst of them, because it appears to mo tlie 
exnressive of the personal feelings of the poet himself. 
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As tUis piece was written for the very purpose of throwing a 
lustre on Athens, and his ow'n birth-place more particularly, 
he appears to have laboured on it with a special love and 
affection. 

Ajax and Antigone are usually the least understood. We 
cannot conceive how these pieces should run on so long after 
wliat we usually call the catastroi»he. On this subject I slmll 
hereafter offer a remark or two. 

Of all the fables of ancient inytliology in which fate is 
made to play a conspicuous part, the story of iKdipiis is per¬ 
haps the most ingenious; but still many uthers, as, for in¬ 
stance, that of Niobe, which, witliout any complication of 
incidents, simply exhibit on a scale of colossal dimensions 
both of human arrogance, and its impending piittishinenl 
from the gods, appear to me to be conceived in a grander 
^le. The very intrigue 'which is involved in that of 
fEdipus deti’acts from its loftiness of character. Intrigue in 
the dramatic sense is a ccinjdication arising from the crossint' 
of purposes and events, and this is found in a high degree in 
the fate of CEdi])us, as all that is done by his parents or him¬ 
self in order to evade the predicted horrors, serves only to 
bring them on the more surely. But that which gives so 
grand and terrible a character to this drama, is the circum¬ 
stance which, however, is for tho most part overlooked; that 
to the very CEdipus who solved the riddle of the Sphinx 
relating to human life, his own life should remain so long an 
inextricable riddle, to be so awfully cleared up, when all w'as 
irretrievably lost. A striking picture of the arrogant pre¬ 
tension of human wisdom, wliich is ever right enough in its 
general princij>les, but does not enable the possessor to make 
the proper a]}pIicatton to himself. 

Notwithstanding the severe conclusion of the first O^dipits 
we are so far reconciled to it by the violence, susjiicion, an<l 
haughtiness in the character of CEdipus, that our feelings do 
not absolutely revolt at so horrible a fate. For this end, it 
was necessary thus far to sacrifice the character of CEdimis, 
who, however, raises himself in our estin.ation by bis fatherly 
care and heroic zeal for the welfare of his people, tliat occa¬ 
sion him, by his honest search for the author of the crime, to 
accelemte his own destruction. It was also necessary, for 
the sake of contrast with hU future misery, to exhibit him in 
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his treatment of Tiresias and Creon, in all the haughtiness of 
le^cil dignity. And, indeed, all his earlier proceedings evince 
in some measure, the same suspiciousness and violence of 
cliaractcr; the former, in his refusing to be quieted by the 
ussiimnces of Polybos, when taunted with being a suppositious 
cliiid, and the latter, in Ids bloody quarrel with Laius. The 
latter chamcter he seems to liave inherited from both his 
parents The arrogant levity of Jocasta, which induces her to 
dende the oracle as not con6rmed by the event, the penalty 
ot winch she is so soon afterwards to inflict upon herself 
was not indeed inherited by her son; he is, on the contrary! 
conspicuous throughout for the purity of his intentions; and 
his care and anxiety to escajie from the predicted crime, 
added naturally to the poignancy of his despair, when he 
tound that ho ha<l iiovertlieless been overtaken by it. Aw^ful 
iideed is his blindness in not perceiving the truth when it 
?as, as it were, brought directly home to him; as, for instance, 
-vhen he puts the question to Jocasta, How did Laius look? 
and she answers he had become gray-haired, otherwise iu 
appearance he was not unlike CEdipus. Tliis is also another 
feature of her levity, that she should not have been struck 
with the resemblance to her husband, a circumstance that 
luiglit have led her to recognize him as her sou. Thus a 
close analysis of the piece will evince tlie utmost propriety 
and significance of every portion of it. As, however, it is 
customary to extol the correctness of Soi>hocles, and to boast 
more especially of the strict observance of probability whicli 
prevails throughout this I must here remark that 

tliis very piece is a proof how, on this subject, tlie ancient 
artists followed very diflereiit principles from those of modern 
critics. For, according to our way of thinking, nothing could 
he more improbable than that (Eilijius should, so long, have 
foiboiiie to intpiire into the circumstances of the death of 
Laius, and that the scars on his feet, and even tlie name 
whicli lie bore, should never have excited the curiosity of 
Jocasta, &c. But the ancients did not pro<Iuce their works 
of art for calculating and prosaic understandings; aud an 
improbability which, to be found out, required dissection, ami 
<lid not exist within tlie matters of the representation itself, 

AS to them none at all. * 

The diversity of character of .^schylus and <=;oj»hocU-« is 
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nowhere more conspicuous than in tho JEu77ienides aiul tlje 
'■£dip%is ColoneuSy as botln these j»ieces were conij>oscd with 
tlic same aim. This aim was to glorify Athens a-s the sacred 
abode of law and hutnanity, on whose soil tho crimes of the 
hero families of other countries iiiig-ht, by a bibber mediation, 
be at last propitiatctl; while an cver-during prosperity was 
predicted to the Athenian people. The patriotic anti libertv- 
hreathing .tF.schylus has recourse to a judicial, anti tlie piou.^* 
^phocles to a religious, procedure; even the consecration of 
OLtlipus^ in death. Bent down by tho consciousness of iiievit 
able crimes, and lengthened misery, his honour is, as it 
u ere, cleared up hy the goils thenisclves, as if desirons of 
showing that, in the terrible example whitb they made of 
him, they had no intention of visiting him in particular, but 
merely wished to give a solemn lesson to the whole human 
race. Sophocles, to whom the whole of life was tiiie continuctl 
worship of the gods, delighted to throw all possible honoui 
on Its last moments as if a more solemn festival; and asso¬ 
ciated It with emotions very difibrent from what tlie thought 
of morality is in general calculated to excite. That tlie 
tortured and exhausted Qi)dipus should at last find peace ami 
repose in the grove of the Furies, in tlie very spot from which 
all other mortals fled with aversion and horror, he whose 
misl^urtune consisted in having done a deed at which all men 
shudder, unconsciously and without warning of any inward 
feeling : in this there is a profound and mysterious lncallin«^ 
^l-.schylus has given us in the person of Pallas a more 
majestic representation of tlie Attic cultivation, prudence, 
moderation, miMness, and magnanimity; but Sojihoclos, who 
delighted to draw all that is godlike within the sphere of 
humanity, has, in his Theseus, given a more delicate <levelop. 
ment of all the.se same things. Whoever is desirous of gaining 
an accurate idea of Grecian heroism, as contra.sted with tlie 

Harhanan, would do well to consider this character with 
attention. 

I before the victim of persecution can be 

cichverrri jin<l tbe land cun participate in blessings, the 
infernal horror of the Furies congeals tlie spectators' bloo.l, 
and makes his hair stand on erol, and the whole rancour of 
tfiese goddesses of rage is exlmusted: after thi.s tho transb 
tion to their JJeaceful retreat is the more wonderful : the 
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whole human race seems, as it were, delivered from their 
power. In Sophocles, however, they do not ever anpear, but 
are kept altogether in the baclcground; and they are never 
mentioned by their own name, hut always alluded to by some 
softeningeuplieinism. But this very obscurity, so exactly befit¬ 
ting these daughters of night, and the very <lislancc at which 
they are kept, are calculated to excite a silent horror in which 
Uie bodily senses have no part. The clothing the grove of the 
Furies with all the cliaims of a southern spring completes 
the sweetness of the poem; and were I to select from his own 

I « a % emblem of the i>oetry of Sophocles, I shouhl 
clescnhe it as a sacred grove of the ^lark goddesses of fate, in 
which the laiiroh the olive, and tlie vine, are always gjrcn, 
and the song of tlie nightingale is for ever heard. * 

I wo ol the pieces oi Sophocles refer, to what in the Greek 
way of thinking, arc the sacred rights of the deail, and the 
solemn iinp<ntancc of burial; in Antigone the whole of the 
action hinges on this, ami in Ajax it forms the only satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion of the piece. 

The ideal of tlie female character in Antigone is charac- 
torizo<l by groat austerity, and it !.•> sufficient of itself to put 
an end to all tbc se<luctivc rci>rcsontatlons of Grecian soft¬ 
ness, \\'hi( li late lla^•e been ,s<» universally current. Her 
indignatiun at Isniene's refusal to take part in Iier daring 
resolution; the manner in wbicli she afterwards repulses 
Ismene, when roj>enting of her former weakness, she begs to 
bo allowed to share her henuc sister’s death, borders on bareh- 
nes.s; both her silence, ami then her invectives against Croon, 
by which she provokes him to execute his tyrannical threats^ 
display the iininovablc energy of manly courage. The poet 
has, however, discovered the secret of painting the loving heart 
of woman in a single line, when to the assertion of Creon, 
that Polyiiices was an enemy to his country, she replies: 

My love shall go with thine, but not my hate*. 


* Tins is the version of Franklin, but it does not convey the meaning of 
the original, and I am not aware that the English language is sufficiently 
flexible to admit of an exact translation. The German, which, though far 
inferior to the Greek in harmony, is little behind in flexibility, has in this 
respect great advantage over the English; and Schlegel’s nichi mitzu- 
hassen. mitzutieben bin ic/t cla,” represenU exactly OCrot dXXa 

—Tbans. 
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Moreover, she puts a constniiiit on hei feeling^s only so 

•IS by giving vent to them, she niiglit make her firmness of 

purpose appear crjuivocal. When, however, she is being Je«l 

forth to inevitable death, she pours forth her soul in tfio ten- 

(lerest and most touching wailings over licr hanl and untimely 

fate, an«l does not hesitate, she, the modest virgin, to mourn 

the loss of nujitials, and the unenjoyed bliss of marriage. 

\ et she never in a single syllable betrays any inclination for 

Hoemon, and does not even mention the name of that amiable 

youth’^. After such heroic determination, to have shown 

that any tie still bound her to existence, would have been a 

Heakness; but to relinquish without one sorrowful re^'rct 

those common enjoyments with which the gods have enriched 

this life, would have ill accorded with her devout sanctity of 
inmd. 

On a first view the chorus in Antiyane may appear weak 
acceding, as it doc.s, at once, without opposition to the tvran- 
rucal commands of Creon, and without even attempting to 
make the slightest representation in behalf the voum- 
heroine. But to exhibit the determination and the <lood ol 
Antigone in their full glory, it was necessary that they sliould 
stand out quite alone, and that she should have no stay or 
support. More<.ver, the very submissiveness of the clmru.s 
mcrea-scs our impression of the irresistible nature of the royal 
commands So too, was it necessary for it to mingle w'ith 

lections, that sho mmht dram the full cup of earthly sorrows 

interest in the fate of the two principal 
Characters, and encourages them in the execution of their 

whefcis'Tl feelings are divided as to its legitimacy 

noUdn^ to'"'? r 1" Antigone’s case,®»vho l.mi 

fears. ° ^ P"'Toso but mere external 

Jecd, and the infliction of its 

an thri .1 of Creon still remains to be correcte.l 

and the death of Ant.gone to be avenge.l; nothing less U.an 

'oe'-n'.l hot the line .o nlha. he refers, ae. 
•elongl to Umeuc. niauu*c»-u>l*. anJ even a-rcording to tlit context. 
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the tlestruction of his whole /hinilv, his owii despair 

could be a sufficient atonement for "the sacrifice of a life so 
costly. We have therefore the king’s wife, wlio had not 
even been named before, brought at last on the stage, that 
she may hear the misfortunes of her family, and put an end 
to her own existence. To Grecian feelings it would have 
been impossible to consider the poem as properly concluding 
with the death of Antigone, without its penal retribution. 

The ca.se is the same in Ajax. His arrogance, which was 
punished with a degrading madness, is atoned for by the deep 
shame which at length <lrives liim even to self-murder. The 
persecution of the unfortunate man must not, however, be 
carried farther; when, therefore, it is in contemplation to 
dishonour liis very corpse by the refusal of interment, even 
Ulysses intci-feres. He owes the honours of burial to that 
Ulysses whom in life he had looked 'ipon as his mortal enemy, 
and to whom, in the dreadful introductory scene, Pallas shows, 
in the example of the delirious Ajax, the nothingness of 
man. Thus Ulysses appears as the personification of moder¬ 
ation, which, if it had been possessed by Ajax, wouhl have 
prevented his fall. 

Self-murder is of frequent occurrence in ancient mytliologv, 

least as adapted to tragedy 5 but it generally takes 
.f not in a state of insanity, yet in a state of agitation, after 
some sudden calamity which leaves no room for consideration. 
Such self-murders as those of Jocasta, Ha3mon, Eurydice, an<l 
Ittftly of Dejanira, appear merely in the light of a subordinate 
oppentlagc in the tragical pictures of Sopliocles; hut the 
fcuici<le of Ajax is a cool determination, a free action, and of 
tmfficlent importance to become the principal subject of the 
piece. It is not the last fatal crisis of a slow mental malady, 
JUS is so often the case in these more elTeuiinate modern times; 
still less is it that inure theoretical disgust of life, fouiide<l uti 
a conviction of its wortJjlessiiess, which induced so many of 
the later Romans, on Epicurean as well as Stoical principles, 
to put an end to their existence. It is not through any 
unmanly despondency that Ajax is unfaithful to his rude 
heroism. His delirium is over, as well as his first comfortless 
feelings upon awaking from it; and it is not till after the 
complete return of consciousness, ami when he has hail tljue 
to measure the dei)th of the abyss into which, by a divine 
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•lestiny, bU overweening haughtiness has plunged him, wheu 
be contemplates his situation, and feels it ruined beyond 
remedy:—his honour wounded by the refusal of the anus of 
Achilles; and the outburst of his vindictive rage wasted in 
his infatuation ou defenceless flocks; himself, after a long and 
reproacliless heroic career, a source of amusement to his ciie- 
inies, an object of derision and abomination to the Greeks, and 
to his hoiu-ured father,— should ho thus return to him—a 
disgrace: after reviewing all this, he decides agreeably to his 
own motto, “gloriously to live or gloriously to die,** that the 
latter course alone remains open to him. Even the dissimu* 
lation,— the first, perhaps, that he ever practised, by which, 
to prevent the execution of his purpose from being disturbed, 
he pacifies his comrades, must be considered as the fruit of 
greatness of soul. He appoints Teucer guardian to his infant 
boy, the future consolation of bis own bereaved parents ; and, 
like Cato, dies not before he has arrange<l the concerns of all 
who belong to him. As Antigone in her womanly tender¬ 
ness, so ev'en he in bis wild manner, seems in bis last speech 
to feel the majesty of that light of the sun from which he is 
departing for ever. His rude courage disdains compaasion, 
and therefore excites it the more powerfully. What a picture 
of awaking from the tumult of passion, when the tent opens 
and in the midst of the slaughtered herds ho sits on the ground 
bewailing himself! 

As Ajax, in the feeling of inextinguishable shame, forms 
the violent resolution of throwing away life, Pliiloctetes, on 
tlie other han<l, bears its wearisome loaxl during long years of 
misery with the most enduring patience. If Ajax is honoured 
hy his despair, Pliiloctetes is etjually ennobled by his con¬ 
stancy. When the instinct of self-preservation conies into 
collision with no moral impulse, it naturally exhibits itself 
in all its strength- Nature has armed with this instinct 
whatever is possessed of tlie breatli of life, and the vigour 
with which every hostile attack on existence is repelled is 
the strongest proof of its excellence. In the presence, it is 
true, (>f that han<l of men by which he had been abandoned, 
ami if ho must <icpend on tlieir sujierior power, Pliiloctetes 
would no more have wished for life than di<i Ajax. But he is 
alone with nature; he tpiails not before the frightful -nspect 
wliicli she exhibits to him, aii«l still clings even t<j tlic inatcruai 
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bosom of the itll-itourislini^ earth. Kxilcd on a desert islind, 
tortured by an incurable wound, solitary and bcljdess as he 
is, his bow procures him food from the binls of the forest, the 
rock yields him soothing horV)S, the fountain supplies a fresh 
beverage, his cave affords liim a cool shelter in summer, in 
winter he is wanned by the mid-day sun, or a fire of kindled 
boughs; even the raging attacks of his pain at length exhaust 
themselves, and leave him in a refreshing sleep. Alas! it is 
the artificial refinements, the oppressive bur<len of a relaxing 
and deadening superfluity which render man indifferent to the 
value of life; wlien it is stripped of all foreign appendages, 
thougli home down with sufferings so tliat the naked existence 
alone remains, still will its sweetness flow from the heart at 
every pulse through al! the veins. Miserable man ! ten long 
years has he struggled; and yet he still lives, and clings to 
life and hope. What force of truth is there in all tliis! What, 
however, most moves us in behalf of Philoctetes is, that he, 
who by an abuse of power had been cast out from society, 
when it again approaches him is exposed by it to a second 
and still more dangerous evil, that of falsehood. The anxiety 
excited in tlic mind of the spectator lest Philoctetes should 
be depriveti of his last means of subsistence, his bow, would 
be too painful, did he not from the beginning entertain a sus¬ 
picion that the open-hearted and straight-forward Neopto- 
lemus will not be able to maintain to the end the char.acter 
which, so mucli against his will, he has assumed. Not without 
reason after this deception does Philoctetes turn away from 
mankind to those inanimate companions to •which the instinc¬ 
tive craving for society had attached him. He calls on the 
island and its volcanoes to witness this fresh wrong ; ho 
believes that his beloved bow feels pain in being taken from 
him ; and at length ho takes a melancholy leave of his hos¬ 
pitable cavern, the fountains and the wave-washed cliffs, from 
which he so often looked in vain upon the ocean: so inclined 
to love is the uncorrupted mind of man. 

Respecting the bodily sufferings of Philoctetes and the 
manner of representing them, Lessing has in his Z,aocodn 
declared himself against ^Vinicelmann, and Herder again hae 
in the Silvee Criticoi (ICritische W^alder} contradicted Lessing. 
Both the two last writers have made many excellent observa¬ 
tions on the piece, although we must allow with Herder, that 
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Winkehnaiiii v'u.s correct in affirhiing^ that the Philocteles of 
Sophoclcfi), like Laocoon in the celebrated group, suffers with 
ti»e suppressed agony of an heroic soul never altogether over¬ 
come by his pain. 

The Trachiniw appears to me so very inferior to the other 
pieces of Sophocles which have reached us, that I could wisli 
there were some warrant for supposing that this tragedy was 
composed in the age, indeed, and in the scliool of Soplioclcs, 
perhaps by his son lophon, and that it was by mistake attri¬ 
buted to the father. There is much both in the structure and 
plan, and in the style of the piece, calculated to excite sus¬ 
picion j and many critics have remarked that tlie introductory 
soliloquy of Dejanira, which is wholly uncalled-for, is very 
unlike the general character of Sophocles* prologues: and 
although this poet’s usual rules of art are observed on the 
whole, yet it is very superficially; no where can we discern 
in it the profound mind of Sophocles. But as no writer 
of antiquity appears ta have doubted its authenticity, while 
Cicero even quotes from it the complaint of Hercules, as from 
an indisputable work of Sophocles, we are compelled to con¬ 
tent ourselves with the remark, that in this one instance the 
tragedian has failed to reach bis usual elevation. 

This brings us to the consideration of a general question, 
which, in the examination of the works of Euripides, will still 
more particularly engage the attention of the critic: how far, 
namely, the invention and execution of a drama must belong to 
one man to entitle him to pass for its author. Dramatic litcrjir- 
ture affords numerous examples of plays composed by several 
persons conjointly. It is well known that Euripides, in the 
details and execution of his pieces, availed himself of the 
assistance of a learned servant, Cephisophon ; and he perhaps 
ulso consulted with him respecting his plots. It appears, 
moreover, certain that in Athens schools of dramatic art had 
at this date been formed; such, indeetl, as usually arise when 
poetical talents arc, by public competition, called abundantly 
ami actively into exercise : schools of art which contain scho 
lars of such excellence and of such kindred genius, that the 
master niay confide to them a part of the execution, and even 
the plan, an<l yet allow the whole to pass under his name 
without any disparagement to his fame. Such were the 
•chools of painting of the si^teeuth century, and every on® 
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knows wliat a remarkable degree of critical acumen is iieceiv 
f<ary to discover in many of Raphael's pictures liow mucli 
really belongs to his own pencil. Sophocles had educated 
bis son lophon to the tragic art, and might therefore easily 
receive assistance from him in the actual labour of compel- 
sition, especially as it was necessary that the tragedies tliat 
were to compete for the prize should be ready an<l got by 
hexu*t by a certain day. On the other hand, he might also 
execute occasional passages for works originally dosignetl by 
the son; and the pieces of this description, in which flie hand 
of the master was perceptible, wouhl be naturally attributed 
to the more celebrated nAino. 
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LECTURE VIII. 


E'^rtpides—Ills Merits and Defects—Decline of Tragic Poetry 

through him. 


When we consider Euripides by himself, without any com. 
parison with his predecessors, when we single out some of liis 
oetter pieces, and particular passages in others, we cannot 
refuse to him an extraordinary meed of praise. But on tlie 
other hand, when we take him in his connexion with the his¬ 


tory of art, when we look at each of his pieces as a whole, 
ana again at the general scope of his labours, as revealed to 
us iu the works which have come down to us, we are force* I 


to censure him severely on many accounts. Of few writers 
can so much good and evil be said with truth. He was a man 
of boundless ingenuity and most versatile talents; but he 
either wanted the lofty earnestness of purpose, or the severe 
artistic wisdom, which we reverence in .^schylus ami Sopho¬ 
cles, to regulate the luxuriance of his certainly splendid and 
amiable qualities. His constant aim is to please, lie cares not 
by what means; hence is he so unequal: frequently he has 
passages of overpowering beauty, but at other times he sinks 
into downright mediocrity. With all liis faults lie possesses 
an admirable ease, and a certain insinuating charm. 

These preliminary observations I have judge«l necessary, 
since otherwise, on account of wliat follows, it might be 
objected to me that I am at variance with myself, having 
lately, in a short French essay, endeavoured to show the supe¬ 
riority of a piece of Euripides to Racine’s imitation of it. 
There I fixed my attention on a single drama, and that one of 
the poet’s best; but here I consider everything from the most 
general points of view, and relatively to the highest requi¬ 
sitions of art; and that my enthusiasm for ancient tragedy 
may not appear blind and extravagant, I must justify it by 

a keen examination into the traces of its degeneracy and 
decline. 
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We may compare perfection in art and poetry to the sum¬ 
mit of a steep mountain, on which an uprolled load cannot 
lon^ maintain its position, but immediately rolls down again 
tlie other side irresistibly. It descends according to the laws 
of gravity with quickness and ease, and one can calmly look 
on while it is descending; for the mass follows its natural 
tendency, while the laborious ascent is, in some degree, a 
j^ainful spectacle. Hence it is, for example, that the paintings 
which belong to the age of declining art are much more 
I)leasrng to tlic unlearned eye, than those which preceded the 
period of its perfection. The genuine connoisseur, on the 
contrary, will hold the pictures of a Zuccheri and others, who 
«rave the tone when the great schools of the sixteenth century 
Vvere <logenerating into empty and superficial mannerism, to 
be in real ainl essential worth, far inferior to the works of a 
INIatitegna, Perugino, and their contemporaries. Or let us 
suppose the perfection of art a focus: at equal distances on 
either si«le, the coHecte<l rays occupy equal spaces, but on this 
si«le they converge towards a common effect; whereas, on the 
other they <liverge, till at bust they are totally lost. 

We have, be.-idos, a particular reason for censuring without 
reserve the errors of this j)oct; the fact, namely, that our 
own age is infected with the same faults with those which 
pro<-urod for Euripides so much favour, if not esteem, among 
his contem])orarics. In our times we have been doomed to 
witness a number of [days which, though in matter and form 
they are far inferior to those c)f Euripides, bear yet in so far 
a resemblance to them, that while tliey seduce the feeling* 
and corrupt the judgment, by means of weakly, and some¬ 
times even ten<Icr, emotions, their general tendency is to pro* 
«lucc a downright moral licentiousness. 

What I shall say on this .subject will not, for the most 
part, possess even tlic attraction of novelty. Although tlie 
moderns, attracted either by the greater atfiiiity of his view* 
with their own sentiments, or led astray by an ill-understood 
opinion of Aristotle, have not nnfrocjucntly preferred Euri- 
piile-s to his two })redeces.soi\s, and have umjucstiouably road, 
admired, and imitated him much more; it ntlmits of being 
shown, however, tliat many of the ancients, and some even of 
the contemporaries of Euripides, held the same opinion of Ixim 
a.s myself. Id A nacharsis we find this mixture of praise atid 
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censure at least alluded to, though the author softens every¬ 
thing for the sake of his object of showing the productions of 
the Greeks, in every department, under the most favourable 
liglit. 

We possess some cutting sayings of Sophocles respecting 
Euripides, though he was so far from being actuated by 
anything like the jealousy of authorship, that lie mourned his 
death, and, in a piece which he exhibited sliortly after, he did 
not allow his actors the usual ornament of the wreath. The 
charge which Plato brings against tlie tragic poets, as tending 
t<» give men entirely up to the dominion of the passions, and 
to render tliem efleiuiiiate, by putting extravagant lamenta¬ 
tions in the mouths of their iieroes, may, 1 think, be justly 
referred to Euripides alone; for, with respect to his pre¬ 
decessors, the injustice of it would have l>een universally 
apparent. Tlie derisive attacks of Aristophanes are well 
known, though not sufficiently understood and appreciated. 
Aristotle bestows on him many a severe censure, and when 
ho calls Euripides the most tragic poet,” he by no means 
ascribes to him the greatest perfection in the tragic art in 
general, but merely allinlcs to the moving effect which is pro- 
<luced by un'ortuinite catastrophes ; for he immediately adds, 
“ although he <locs not well arrange the rest.” Lastly, the 
Scliolinst on Euripides contains many concise and stringent 
criticisms on particular pieces, among which perhaps are 
preserved the opinions ol Alexandrian critics—those critics 
who reckoned among them that Aristarchus, who, for the 
solidity and acuteness of his critical powers, lias had his 
namo transmitted to posterity as the proverbial designation ol 
^ jwdge of art. 

In Euripides we find the essence of the ancient tragedy no 
longer pure and uninixed; its characteristical features are 
already in part tU'hicc<l. have already placed tins 

essence in the prevailing idea of J>estiny, in the Ideality of the 
composition, ami in the signilicoiice of the Chorus. 

Euripides iiiheritcd, it is true, the idea of De.stiny from his 
prctleccssor.s, and the belief of it was inculcated mi liiin by the 
tnigic Usage; but yet in him fate is seldom the invisible spirit 
of the whole coniposition, the fun<lameiital thought of the 
tragic w<jrld. W o have seen that this idea may be exhibited 
under severer or milder aspects; thatt the midnight terrors ol 
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flostiny in:iv, in the courses of a whole trilogry, brighten int« 
iiidicatiotis of a wise and beneficent Providence. Euripido-s 
however, has di-awn it down from the region of the infinite 
and TV’itli him inevitable necessity not unfrequently degeno* 
rates into the caprice of chance. Accordingly, he can no 
longer apply it to its proper purpose, namely, hy conti'ast 
with it, to liqighten the moral liberty of man. How few of 
his pieces turn upon a steaxlfast resistance to the <lccvees of 
fate, or an equally heroic submission to them ! His cha¬ 
racters generally suffer because they must, and not because 
they will. 

The mutual subordination, between character and passion 
and ideal elevation, which we find observed in the aajue order 
in Sophocles, and in the sculpture of Greece, Euripides 
completely reverse<l. Passion w'ith him is the first thing; his 
next care is for character, and when these endeavours leave 
him still further scope, he occasionally seeks to lay on a touch 
of grandeur and dignity, but more frequently a display of 
amiableness. 

It*has been alre.ady admitted that the persons in tragedy 
ought not to ho nil alike faultless, as there would then be no 
ofiposition among them, an<l consequently no room for a com¬ 
plication of plot. But (sis Aristotle observes) Euripides has, 
without any necessity, frequently painted his characters in 
the blackest colours, as, for example, his Menelans in Oresfes. 
The tra<l»tions indeed, sanctioned by popular belief, warmnte<I 
him in attributing great crimes to many of the old heroes, hut 
lie has also palmed upon them many base and paltry traits of his 
ovvii arbitrary invention. It was hy no means the object of 
Euripides to represent the race of heroes as towering in their 
maiestic stature above the men of his own age ; he rather 
endeavours to fill uj>, or to buihl over the chasm tliat yawned 
between hiscontemporarics and that wondrous olden world, and 
to come upon the gods and heroes in their undress, a surprise 
of whirh no greatness, it is said, can stand the test. Ho intro- 
iluccs his .^pect.ators to a sort of familiar acquaintance with 
them ; he does not <lraw the supernatural and fabulous into 
the circle of humanity (a proceeding which we praised in 
So]iliocles), hut within the limits of the imperfect iiulividuality. 
This is the meaning of Sophocles, when he saiil that “hedi'cw 
men such as they ought to be, Eiirix»ides such jis tley ai'e. 
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Not that his own personages are always represented as irre¬ 
proachable models; his expression referred merely to idea* 
elevation and sweetness of character and manners. It seems 
as if Euripides took a pleasure in being able perpetually to 
remind his spectators—“See 1 those beings were men, subject 
to the very same weaknesses, acting from the same motives 
as yourselves, and even as the meanest among you.** 
Accordingly, he takes delight in depicting the defects 
and moral failings of his cbara<;ters; nay, he often luakoa 
them disclose them for themselves in the most naive con¬ 
fession. They are frequently not merely undignified, but 
they even boast of tlicir imperfections as that which ou"-!it 
to be. ® 

The Chorus with him is for the most part an unessential 
ornament; its songs are frequently wholly episodical, without 
reference to the action, and more distinguished for brilliancy 
than for sublimity and true inspiration. “ The Chorus,” says 
Aristotle, “ must be considered as one of the actors, and as a 
part of tlie whole; it must co-operate in the action—not as 
Euripides, but as Sophocles manages it.” The older comedians 
enjoyed the privilege of allowing the Chorus occasionally to 
^dress the spectators in its own name; this was called a 
Parabasis, and, as I shall afterwards sliow, was in accordance 
with the spirit of comedy. Although the practice is by no 
means tragical, it was, however, according to Julius Pollux, 
frequently adopted by Euripides in his tragedies, who so 
far forgot himself on some of these occasions, that in tho 
Oamiulw, for instance, the chorus, which consisted of females, 
made use of grammatical inflections which beloni^cd only to 
the male sex. 


Tins poet has thus at once destroyed the internal essence of 
tragedy, and sinned against the laws of beauty aud proportion 
m Its external structuie. He generally sacrifices the whole 
o the parts, ami in these again he is more ambitious of foreign 
attractions, than of genuine poetic beauty. 

In the accompanying music, he adopted all tho inuovutiuns 
by Timotijeus, and chose those melodies which were 
most in unison with the efFeminacy of his own poetry. lie 
proceeded in the same manner with his metres; his ver^^ifica- 
'*^1* runs into anomaly. The same <liluted 

'('‘neminatc cliaractcr would, on a more profound in'esti- 
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Ration, he unquestionably found in the rhythms of his choral 
Hon^js likewi«5o. 

On all occasions he lays on, even to overloading, those 
merely corporeal charms which Winkelmann calls a “flattery 
of the gi*oss external senses j*' whatever is exciting, striking 
—in a word, all that produces a vivid effect, though without 
true worth for the mind and the feelings. He labours for 
effect to a degree which cannot be allowed even to the 
tiraniatic ]>oet. For example, he hardly ever omits an oppor¬ 
tunity of throwing his diameters into a sudden an<l useless 
terror; his old men are everlastingly l.emoaning the infir¬ 
mities of age, and, in particular, are made to crawl with 
trembling limbs, and sighing at the fatigue, up the ascent 
from the orchestra to the stage, which frequently represented 
the slope of a hill. He is always endeavouring to move, and 
for the sake of emotion, he not only violates probability, but 
even sacrifices the coherence of the piece. He is strong in his 
pictures of misfortune; but be often claims our compassion 
not for inward agony of the soul, nor for pain which the 
sufferer endures with manly fortitude, but for mere bodily 
w'retcbe<lness. He is fond of reducing his heroes to the con¬ 
dition of beggars, of making tbeiu suffer hunger and w^ant, 
ar.d bringing them on the stage with all the outward signs of 
it, aiul clatl in rngs aud tatters, for wdiich Aristophanes, in 
his Acha,riiia.nSj has so humorously taken him to task. 

Euripides was a frequenter of the schools of the jihilo- 
sophers (he had been a scholar of Anaxagoras, and not, as 
many have erroneously stated, of Socrates, with whom he was 
only connected by social intercourse): and accordingly he 
indulges his vanity in introducing ])hilosophical dc^ctrincs on 
all occasions; in my opinion, in a very imperfect manner, as 
we should not be able to understand these doctrines from Iiis 
statements of them, if we were not previously acquainted 
with them. He thinks it too vulgar a thing to believe in the 
gods after the sin»i>le manner of the people, and he therefoi e 
seizes every opportunity of interspersing something of the 
allegorical interpretation of them, and carefully gives his 
spectators to understand that the sincerity of his own belief was 
very problematical. AVe may distinguish in him a twofold 
character : the poet, wdiose productions were consecrated to a 
religious solemnity, who stood under the protection of religion. 
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fcnd who, therefore, on Lis part, was bound to honour it; and 
Jie sop?iisty with his philosophical dicta, who endeavoured to 
insinuate his sceptical opinions and doubts into the fabulous 
marvels of religion, from which he derived the subjects of his 
pieces. But while he is shaking the ground-works of religion, 
he at the same time acts the moralist; and, for the sake of 
popularity, he applies to the heroic life and the heroic ages 
maxims which could only apply to the social relations of his 
own times. He throws out a multitude of moral apophthegms, 
many of which he often repeats, and which are mostly trite, 
and not seldom fundamentally false. With all this parade oi 
moi-ality, the aim of his pieces, the general impression which 
they are calculate*! to produce is sometimes extremely ijnmoral. 
A pleasant anecdote is told of his having put into the mouth of 
Bellerophon a silly eulogiuin on wealth, in which he declares 
it to bo preferable to all domestic happiness, and ends with 
observing, “ If Aphrodite (who bore the epithet golden") bo 
indeed glittering as gold, she well deserves the love of 
mortals which so offended the spectators, that they raised 
a great outcry, and would have stoned both actor and j>oet, 
but Kurii>ides sprang furwaril, and called out, “ W^ait only 
till the end—he will be requited accordingly !” lu like 
manner lie defended himself against the objection that his 
Ixion expressed himself in too <lisgustiiig and abominable 
language, by observing tliat the piece concluded with his 
being broken on the wheel. But even this pica that the re¬ 
presented villany is requited by the final retribution of poetical 
'ustice, is not available in defence of all his tragedies. In some 
the wicked escape altogether untouched. Lying and other 
infamous practice.s are openly protected, especially ^\•hen he 
can manage to palm them upon a supposc<l noble motive. He 
has also perfectly at command the .se<luctive sopliistry of the 
passions, which can lend a plausible appearance to everything 
The following verse in justification of perjury, and in which 
the reservatio mentalis of the casuists seems to be substantially 
expressed, is well known : 

The tongue swore, but the mind was unsworn. 

Taken in its context, this verse, on account of which he was 
so often ridiculed by Aristophanes, may, indeed, be justified; 
but the foniiula is, nevertheless, bad, on account of the pus- 
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eiblc abuse of its application. Another verse of Eurlj^ides: 

For a kingdom it is worth \vliile to commit injustice, but in 
other cases it is well to be just,” was fretjncntly in the 
mouth of Ca'sar, with the like intention of niakimr a bud use 
of it. 

Euripides was frequently condemned even by the ancients 
for his seductive invitations to the enjoyment of sensual love. 
Every otie must he disgusted w’hen Hecuba, in order to 
induce Agamemnon to punish Polyniestor, reminds liiin of the 
]>leasures which ho has enjoyed in the arms of C;issandra, his 
captive, and, thoi'efore, by the laws of the heroic ages his concu¬ 
bine : she wouI<I purcliase revenge for a murdered son with 
the acknowledged and permitted degradation of a living 
daugliter. He was the first to make the uiibri<IIc*d j>assion of 
a IVIedoa, and the unnatural love of a Pha'di-a, the 3naiii sub¬ 
ject of his dramas, whereas from the manners of the ancients, 
wc may easily conceive why love, wliich among them was 
much less tlignified hy tender feelings than among ourselves, 
should h<dd only a subordinate place in the o)<ler trage- 
<lics. With all the importance which he has assigned to his 
female characters, he is notorious for his liatred of women; 
ami it is iin):ossil>lc to deny that he abounds in passages 
ilcscanting on the frailties of the female sex, and the suj>erior 
excellence of the male; together with many maxims of liousc- 
Iiohl wisdom ; with all which he was eviilently endeavouring 
to i>ay court to the men, who formed, if not the whole, cer¬ 
tainly the most considemble portion of his audience. A cut¬ 
ting saying and an epigram of Soj>hoclc.«, on this subject, have 
been }>rcscrvcd, in which he accounts for the (prctemlcd) inis- 
Oi^yny of Euripitlcs hy his cxj>erience of their scdnctlhility in 
the Course of his own illicit amours. In the manner in which 
wfunen arc painted hy Euripitlcs, wo may observe, u}>oii the 
whole, nnich .sensibility even for the more noble graces of 
female modest^', but no genuine esteem. 

The substantial freedom in treating the fables, which was 
one of the prerogatives of the tragic art, is frequently carried 
by Euripides to tbe extreme of licence. It is well known, 
that the fables of Hyginiis, which differ so essentially from 
those generally received, were paitly extracted from his . 
pieces. As he frequently rejected nil the incitlcnts whicli 
were generally known, and to which the 4 *eoiilo were accuaK 
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toQied, lie was reduced to tbe necessity of explaining in a pro 
logue the situation of things in his di-anxa, and the course 
which they were to take. Lessing, in his Dramatuvt/ie^ has 
hazarded the singidar opinion that it is a proof of an advance 
in the dramatic art, thtit Eurij»ides should have trusted wholly 
to the effect of situations, without calculating on the excite¬ 
ment of curiosity. For my part I cannot see why, amidst 
the impressions which a dramatic poem produces, the uncer¬ 
tainty of expectation should not be allowed a legitimate 
place. The objection that a piece will only please in this 
respect for the first time, because on an acquaintance with it 
we know the result beforehand, may be easily answered: ii 
the representation be truly energetic, it will always rivet 
the attention of the spectator in such a maimer that he will 
forget what he already knew, and be again excited to tlie 
same stretch of expectation. Moreover, these prologues give 
to the openings of Euripides’ plays a very uniform and mono¬ 
tonous appeamnee • nothing can have a more aw'kward effect 
than for a person to come forward anti say, I am so and so; this 
and that has already happened, and -what is next to come is 
as follows. It resembles the labels in the mouths of the 
figures in old jiaintings, which nothing but the great simplicity 
of style in ancient times can excuse. But then all the rest 
ought to correspond, which is by no means the case with 
Euripides, whose characters always speak in the new’est mode 
of the day. Both in liis prologues ainl <Ienouements he is 
very lavish of unmeaning appearances of the gotls, who are 
only elevated above men by tiie machine in which they are 
suspended, and who might certainly well be spared. 

The jiractice of the earlier tragedians, to combine all in 
large masses, and to exhibit re]iobe and motion in distinctly- 
marked contrast, was carried by him to an unwarrantable 
extreme. If for the sake of giving animation to the dialoguo 
his predecessors occasionally employed an alternation of single- 
line speeches, in which question and answer, objection aiul 
retort, fly about like arrows fi'om si<le to side, Euri 2 >i<les 
makes so immoderate and arbitrary use of this poetical device 
that very fre<.|uently one-half of his lines might be left out 
without detriment to the sense. At another time he j>our3 
einisclf out in endless speeches, where he sets himself to shew 
of!’his rhetorical powers in ingenious arguments, or in ]iathetitf 
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nppoals. Alanv of* liis scenes Iiave altogether the appearance 
f)f a lawsuit, where two persons, as the parties in the litiga*' 
tion, (with sometimes a third for a judge,) do not confine 
themselves to the matter in hand, but expatiate in a wide 
field, accusing their adversaries or defending themselves with 
all the adroitness of j>racttscd advocates, and not unfrequently 
with all the windings aijcl subterfuges of pettift)gging syco- 
pliants. In this way the poet en<leavoni'e<I to make Ids 
j>oetry entertaining to the Athenians, by its resemblance to 
their favourite daily occupation of conducting, decicHng, or 
at least listening to lawsuits. On this account Quinctilian 
expressly recommends him to the young orator, and with 
great justice, as capable of furnishing him with more instruc¬ 
tion than the older tragetlians. But such a recommendation 
it is evident is little to his credit; for eMquence may, no 
<loubt, ha^■e its place in the drama wlien it is consistent with 
the character and the object of tlio supposed speaker, yet to 
allow rhetoric to usurp the place of the simple and spontane¬ 
ous expression of the feelings, is anytliing but poetical. 

The stylo of Euripides is upon the whole too loose, although 
hc^ has many happy images and ingenious turns : he has 
neither the <'ligidty and energy of .dischylus, nor the cliasto 
sweetness of Sciphocles. In his expressions lie fi‘e<|uently 
afTocts the singular and the unconiinon, but pieseiitly relapses 
into the ordinary; the tone of the discourse often sounds verv 
familiar, and descends from the elevation of the cothurnus to 
the level ground. In this respect, as well as in the attempt 
(which frcM|uently borders only too closely on the ludicrous,) 
to paint certain characteristic peculiarities, (for instance, the 
«wkwar<I carriage of the Bacchus-stricken Pciitlieus in his 
female attire, the gluttony of Hercules, and his boisterous 
demands on the hospitality of A<linotns,) Euripiilcs was a 
precursor of the new c«inie«ly, to which he had an evident 
inclination, as he fre<juently paints, under the names of the 
heroic ages, the men ami niannors of his own times. Hence 
Menander expressed a most marked :ulmii:iti<m for him, ami 
proelaimetl himself his scholar; and we have a fragment of 
Philemon, which displays such an extravagant admiration, 
that it hardly appears to have been seriously meant. “ It 
the dead,” he cither hituself says, or in.akes one of his cha¬ 
racters to sav, “ had indeed any sensation, as some people 
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think they have, I would hang myself for the sake of seeing 
Euripides.’*—With this adoration of the later comic authors, 
the opinion of Aristophanes, his contemporary, forms a strik¬ 
ing contrast. Aristophanes persecutes him bitterly and un¬ 
ceasingly; he seems almost ordained to be his perpetual 
scourge, that none of his moral or poetical extravagances 
might go unpunished. Although as a comic poet Aristo¬ 
phanes is, generally speaking, in the relation of a parodist 
to the tragedians, yet he never attacks Sophocles, and even 
where he lays hold of /Eschylus, on that side of his character 
wdiich certainly may excite a smile, his reverence for him is 
still visible, and he takes every opportunity of contrasting his 
gigantic grandeur with the petty refineincuts of Euripides. 
With infinite cleverness and inexhaustible flow of wit, he 
has exposed the sophistical subtilty, the rhetorical and philo¬ 
sophical pretensions, the immoral and seductive efl'cminacy, 

sensuality of Euripides. 
As, however, modern critics have generally looked upon Aris¬ 
tophanes as no better than a writer of extravagant and 
libellous farces, and had no notion of eliciting the serious 
truths wliich he veiled beneath his merry disguises, it is no 
wonder if they have paid but little attention to his opinion. 

But with all this we must never forget that Euripides %vas 
still a Greek, and the contemporary of many of the greatest 
names of Greece in politics, philosopliy, history, and the 
hno art-s. If, wlien compared witli bis predecessors, he must 
rank far below them, he appears in his turn great wheu 
placed by the side of man^r of the moderns. He has a par¬ 
ticular strength in portraying the aberrations of a soul dis¬ 
eased, misguided, and franticly abandoned to its passions, 
lie is admirable where the subject calls chiefly for emotion, 
and makes no higher requisitions; and he is still more so 
''here pathos and moral beauty are united. Few of his 
pieces are without passages of the most ravishing beauty. It 
*3 y no means niy intention to <leny him the possession of the 
most astonishing talents; I have onlystated th:.t these talents 
were not united with u mind in which the austerity of moral 

|>riuciples, and the sanctity of religious feelings, were held iu 
the highest honour. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Comparison between the of iEschylus, the Electro of Sophocle& 

and that of Euripides. 

Tiie relation in which Euripides stood to his two ^reat pre- 
decessorS) may be set in the clearest light by a comparison 
between their three pieces which we fortunately still possess, 
on the same subject, namely, the avenging murder of Clytein- 
nestra by her son Orestes. 

The scene of the ChoepliorcB of JEschylus is laid in front of 
the royal palace; the tomb of Agamemnon appears on the 
stage. Orestes appears at the sepulchre, with his faithful 
Pylades, and opens the play (which is unfortunately some¬ 
what mutilated at the commencement,) with a prayer to Mer¬ 
cury, an<l with an invocation to bis father, in which he 

E romises to avenge him, and to whom he consecrates a lock of 
is hair. He sees a female train in mourning weeds issuing 
from the palace, to bring a libation to the grave; and, as he 
ihtiiks he recognises his sister among them, he steps aside 
with Pylades in order to observe them uiipercoived. The 
chorus, which consists of captive Trojan virgins, in a speech, 
accompanied with mournful gestures, reveals the occasion of 
their coming, namely, a fearful dream of Clytemnestm; it 
adds its own dark forebodings of an impending retribution of 
tho bloody crime, aud bewails its lot in being obliged to serve 
unrighteous masters. Electra demands of the chorus whether 
she shall fulfil the commission of her hostile mother, or pour 
out their offerings in silence; and then, in comjdiance with 
their ailvicc, she also offers up a prayer to the subterranean 
Mercury and to the soul of her father, in her own name and 
that of the absent Orestes, that be nmy appear as the avenger. 
While pouring ont the f>ftcring she Joins the chorus in lamen¬ 
tations for the departed liero. Presently, finding a lock of 
hair resembling her own in colour, and seeing footstoi>s near 
the grave she conjectures that her brother has been there; 
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and when she is almost frantic with joy at the thought, 
Orestes steps forward and discovers liiinseif. He coini)letely 
overcomes her doubts by exhibiting a garment woven by her 
own hand: they give themselves up to their joy j headdresses 
a prayer to Jupiter, and makes known how Apollo, under th© 
most dreadful threats of persecution by his father’s Furies, ha© 
called on him to destroy the authors of his death in the same 
manner as they liad destroyed him, namely, by guile and cun¬ 
ning. Now follow odes of the chorus and Electra; partly 
consisting of prayers to her father's shade and the subterra¬ 
nean divinities, and partly recaj^itulating all the motives for 
the deed, especially those derived from the death of Agamem¬ 
non. Orestes inquires into the vision which induced Clytem- 
nestra to offer the libation, and is informed that she dreamt 


that she had given her breast to a dragon in her son’s cradle, 
and suckled it with her blood. He hereupon resolves to 
become this dragon, and announces his intention of stealing 
into the house, disguised as a stranger, and attacking both her 
and A^gisthus by surprise. \Vith this view lie withdraws 
along with Pylades. The subject of tlie next choral hymn is 
the boundless audacity of mankind in general, and especially 
cf women in the gratification of their unlaw'ful passions, which 
it coofirine by terrible examjjlcs from mytliic story, and 
descants upon the avenging justice which is sure to overtake 
them at last. Orestes, in the guise of a stranger, returns with 
Pylades, and desires admission into the i>alace. Clytemncstra 
comes out, and being informed by him of the death of Orestes, 
at which tidings Electra assumes a feignetl grief, she invites 
him to enter and partake of their hospitality. After a short 
prayer of the cliorus, the nurse comes and mourns for her 
fostcr-chihl; the chorus ins]>ircs her with a hojic that he yet 
lives, and advises her to contrive to bring ./^^gisthus, for whom 
Clytemncstra has sent her, not with, but without his body 
guard. As the critical moment draws near, the chorus ]noft‘era 
j»rayers to Jupiter and Wercuiy for the success of the plot. 
A!,gi8thiis enters into conversation with the messenger: he 
cjin hanlly allow himself to believe the joyful news t>f the 
death of Orestes, and hastens into the house for the purpose 
of siscerlaining the truth, from whence, after a short jnayerot 
the chorus, we hear the cries of the miirdcre<l. A servant 
rushes out, and to warn Clyteiiiucstra gives tlic alarm at tht 
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iloor of the wonien^s apartment. She hears it, conies forward, 
and calls for an axe to defend herself; but as Orestes instan 
taneously rushes on her with the bloody sword, her coura«-e 
fails her, and, most affectiii^ly, she holds up to him the breast 
at which she had suclcled him Hesitating in his purpose, he 
asks the counsel of Pylades, who in a few lines exhorts him 
by the most cogent reasons to persist; after a brief dialogiu 
of accusation and defence, he pursues her into the house to 
slay her beside tlie body of jf^^gisthus. In a solemn orle the 
chorus exults in the consummated retribution. The doors of 
the palace are thrown open, and disclose in the chamber the 
two dead bodies lai<l side by side on one bed. Orestes orders 
the servants to unfold the garment in whose capacious fold} 
his fa ther was muffled when he was slain, that it may be seen 
by all; the chorus recognise on it the stains of blood, and 
nriourn afresh the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes, feeling 
his mind already becoming confused, seizes the first moment 
to justify his acts, and having declared his intention of repair¬ 
ing to Delphi to purify himself from his blood-guiltiness, flies 
in terror from the furies of his mother, whom the chorus does 
not perceive, but conceives to be a mere phantom of his ima¬ 
gination, but wlio, nevertheless, will no longer allow him any 
repose. The chorus concludes with a reflection on the scene 
of murder thrice-repeated in tlio royal palace since the repast 
of Thyestes. 

The scene of the Klectra of Sophocles is also laid before the 
palace, but does not contain the grave of Agamemnon. At 
break of day Pylades, Orestes, ami the guardian slave who had 
been his preserver on that bloody day, enter the stage as just 
arriving from a foreign country. The keeper who acts as his 
guide commences with a description of hi.s native city, and he 
is answered by Orestes, -who recounts the commission given 
him by Apollo, and the manner in which he intends to carry 
it into execution, after which tho young man puts up a 
prayer to his domestic gods and to the hoTise of his fathers. 
Electra is heard complaining within ; Orestes is desirous of 
greeting her without delay, but the old man leads him away 
to offer a sacrifice at the grave of his father. Electra then 
apjjears, and pours out her sorrow in a pathetic address to 
heaven, and in a prayer to the infernal deities her unconquer¬ 
able desire of revenge. The chorus, which consists of native 
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riri'ins, endeavours to console her; and, interchanging hyinii 
and sjKjech with the chorus, Electra discloses her unabatable 
sorrow, the contumely and oppression under which she suffers, 
and her hopelessness occasioned by the many delays of Orestes* 
notwithstanding her frequent exhortations; and she turns a 
deaf ear to all the grounds of consolation which the chorus can 
suggest. Chrysothemis, Clyteninestra’s younger, more sub¬ 
missive, and favourite daughter, approaches with an offorinc' 
which she is to carry to the grave <»f her father. Their 
diflerence of sentiment leads to an altercation between the two 
sisters, <lai ing which Chrysothemis informs Electra that /Kgis- 
thus, now absent in the country, has <letormined to a<lopt *t!ie 
most severe measures with her, whom, however, she sets at 
defiance. She then learns from her sister that Clytemnestra 
has had a <lreain that Agamemnon had come to'life ao-ain, 
and had planted his sceptre in the floor of the house, and it 
had grown up into a tree that oversha<lowed the whole land; 
that, alarmcil at this vision, she lia<l commissioned f’liryso- 
thcinis to carry an <jb]ation to his grave. Electra c«>nnsels 
her not to execute the commands of her wicked mother, but 
to put up a prayer fr>r herself an<l her sister, ami for tlie 
return of Orestes as the avenger of his father; she tlien a<hls 
the oblation her own girdle and a lock of her hair. 
Chrysothemis goes off, ])r(iini,sing obedience to lier wishes, 
i he chorus augurs from tlic dream, that retribution is at haml, 
and trjices back the crimes coinmittc<l in this house to the 
primal sin of Pcloj)s. Clvtemnestra rebukes her daughter, with 
wli<»m however, probably under the influence of the dream, she 
IS mihler tliau usual; she defends her murder of Agamemnon, 
Electra condemns lioi* for it, but withf>ut violent altercation. 

1 pon tliis Clytemnostra, standing at the altar in front of the 
house, proHbrs a pmvor to Apollo for health and long life 
and a secret one for the death of her son. The guardian of 
arrivo.’^, ami, in tlie cliaracter of a messeii^cr from a 
fiimirl. announces the death <if Orestes, and minutely 
yuimieiates all the circumstances wliieh attended his beiii"' 
hilled III a ehariot-race ut the Pytliian gnmes. Clytemnestra" 
aithougli visitofl for a im.mentwiih a mol hei s feelings, eau 
sCctico conceal her triniii]>hunt j'»y 5 ami invites the inessengi.-r 
t') partake of the hospitality of her house. Electra. in touch- 
ing speeches and liynins, gi\es up to giiel ; the chorus 
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in vain endeavours to console ber. Clirysothemia returns 
from the grave, fall of joy in tlie assurance that Orestes is 
near; for she has found Ins lock of hair, his drink-offering 

flowers. This serves but to renew the despair 
of Electra, wlio recounts to her sister the gloomy tidings 
which have just arrived, and exhorts her, now that all other 
hope IS at an end, to join with her in the daring deed of put¬ 
ting ^gisthus to death: a proposal which Clirysothemis, not 
possessing the necessary courage, rejects as foolish, and after 
a violent altercation she re-enters the house. The chorus 
bewails Electra, now left utterly desolate. Orestes returns with 
Fy]«'ides and several servants bearing an urn with the pre¬ 
tended ashes of the deceased youth. Electra begs it of them, 
and laments over it in the most affecting language, which 
agitates Orestes to such a degree that he can no longer 
conceal himself; after some preparation he discloses himself 
to her, and confirms the announcement by producing the seal¬ 
ring of their father. She gives vent in speech and song to 
her unbotindod joy, till the old attemlant of Orestes comes 
out and reprimands them both for their want of consideration. 
Electra with some difficulty recognizes in him the faithful 
servant to whom she had entrusted the care of Orestes, and 
expresses her gratitude to him. At the suggestion of the old 
man, Orestes and Pylades accompany him with all speed into 
the house, in order to surprise Clytemnestra while she is stili 
alone. Electra offers up a prayer to Apollo in their behalf; 
the choral ode announces the moment of retribution. From 
within the house is heard the shrieks of the affrighted Cly- 
tcnincstra, her short prayer, her cry of agony under the 
death-blow. Electra from without stimulates Orestes to 
complete the deed, and he conies out with bloody hands. 
Warned however by the chorus of the approach of ^Egisthus, 
he hastily re-enters the house in order to cake him T)y sur¬ 
prise. Aigisthus inquires into the story of Orestes’ death, 
and from the ambiguous language of Electra is led to believe 
that his corpse is in the palace. He commands all the gates 
to he thrown open, immediately, for the purpose of con¬ 
vincing those of the people who yielded reluctant obedience 
to his sovereignty, that they had no longer any hopes 
in Orestes, 1 he miildlc entrance opens, and discloses in 
die iuterior of the palace a body lying on the bod, but 
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closely covered over: Orestis stands beside the body, and 
invites -55gisthus to uncover it; be suddenly beholds tho 
bloody corpse of Clytemnestra, and concludes himself lost 
and without hope. Ho requests to be allowed to speak, but 
this is prevented by Electra. Orestes constrains him to enter 
the house, that he may kill him on the very spot where his 
own father had been murdered. 

The scene of the Electra of Euripides is not in Mycenaj, in 
the open country, but on the borders of Argolis, and before a 
solitary and miserable cottage. The owner, an old peasant, 
comes out and in a prologue tells the audience how matters 
stand in the royal house, with this addition, however, to the 
iucidents related in the two plays already considered, that 
not content to treat Electra with ignominy, and to leave her 
in a state of celibacy, they had forced her to marry beneath 
her rank, and to accept of himself for a husband: the motives 
he assigns for this proceeding are singular enough ; he ileclares, 
however, that he has too much respect for her to reduce her 
to the humiliation of becoming in reality his wife.—They 
live therefore in virgin wedlock. Electra comes forth before 
It is yet daybreak bearing upon her head, which is clo.se 
shorn in servile fashion, a pitcher to fetch water : her 
husband entreats her not to trouble herself with such unac¬ 
customed labours, but she will not be withheld from the dis¬ 
charge of her household duties; and the two depart, he to his 
work in the field and she upon her errand. Orestes now 
enters with Pylades, and, in a speech to him, states that ho 
has already sacrificed at his father’s grave, but that not 
daring to enter the city, he wishes to find his sister, who, ho 
is aware, is married and dwells somewhere near on tlio 
frontiers, that he may learn from her the posture of affairs. 
He sees Electra approach with the water-pitcher, and retires. 
She breaks out into an ode bewailing her own fate and 
that of her father. Hereupon the chorus, consisting of rustic 
virgins, makes its appearance, and exhorts her to take a part 
in a festival of Juno, which she, however, depressed in spirit, 
pointing to her tattered garment.s, declines. The choriis offer 
to supply her with festal ornaments, but she still refuses. 
She perceives Orestes and Pylades in their hi<ling-place, 
takes them for robbers, and hastens to escape into the house; 
’vhen Orestes steps forward and prevents >icr, she imagines 
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lie iLitenils to murder her; he removes her fears, and give© 
her assurances that her brother is still alive. On this he 
inquires into her situation, and the spectators are again 
treated with a repetition of all the circumstances. Orestes 
still forbears to disclose himself, and promising merely to 
carry any message from Edectra to her brother, testilies, as 
a stranger, his sympathy in her situation. The chorus seizes 
tJiis opportunity of gratifying its curiosity about the fatal 
events of the city; and Electra, after describing her own 
misery, depicts the wantonness and arrogance of her mother 
and ^gisthus, who, she says, leaps in contempt upon Aga¬ 
memnon’s grave, and throws stones at it. The peasant 
returns from his work, and thinks it rather indecorous in his 
wife to be gossiping with young men, but when he hears that 
they have brought news of Orestes, he invites them in a 
friendly manner into his house. Orestes, on witnessing the 
behaviour of the worthy man, makes the reflection that the 
most estimable people are frequently to be found in low sta¬ 
tions, and in lowly garb. Electra upbraids her husband for 
inviting them, knowing as he must that they had nothing in 
the house to entertain them with; he is of opinion tliat the 
strangers will be *atisfictl with wliat he has, that a goo<l house¬ 
wife can always make the most of things, and that they have 
at least enough for one day. She dispatches him to Orestes’ 
old keeper and preserver who lives hard by them, to bid him 
come and bring something with him to entertain the strangers, 
an<l the peasant departs muttering wise saws about riches 
and moderation. The chorus hursting out into an o<Ie ou tlie 
expedition of the Greeks against Troy, <lcscribes at great 
length the figures wrought on the shield which Achilles 
reccive<l from Thetis, and concludes with expresing a wish 
that Clytcmnestra may be punished for her •ivickedness. 

The old guardian, who with no small difficulty ascends the 
hill towar<ls the house, brings Electra a lamb, a cheese, and a 
skin of wine; he then begins to weej», not failing of course 
wijpo his eyes wit!» his tattered garments. lu reply to tlie 
qiiesticms of Electra he states, that at the grave of Agamem¬ 
non he found traces of an ohlation and a lock of hair; from 
whicli circumstaiico he conjectured tlrat Orestes had been 
there. We have then an allusion to the means which ^scliy- 
lus had employed to bring about the recognition, namely, liie 
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resemblance of the liair, the prints of feet, as well as the 
homespun-robe, with a condemnatioii of them as insufhcieiit 
and absurd. The probability of this part of the drama of 
^^schylus may, perhaps, admit of being cleared up, at all 
events one is ready to overlook it; but an express reference 
like this to another author’s treatment of the same subject, is 
the most annoying interruption and the most fatal to genuine 
poetry that can possibly be conceived. The guests come 
out; the old man attentively considers Orestes, recognizes him, 
and convinces Glectra that he is her brother by a scar on his 
eyebrow, which he received from a fall (this is the superb in¬ 
vention, which he substitutes for that of ^schylus), Orestes 
and Electra embrace during a short choral ode, and abandon 
themselves to their joy. In a long dialogue, Orestes, the old 
slave, and Electra, form their plans. The old man informs 
them that ./Egistltiis is at present in the country sacrificing 
to the Nymjihs, and Orestes resolves to steal there as a 
guest, and to fall on him by surprise. Clyteninestra, from a 
dread of unpleasant remarks, has not accompanied him; and 
Electra undertakes to entice her mother to them hy a false 
message of her being in child-bed. The brother and sister 
now join in prayers to the gods and their father’s shade, for a 
successful issue of their designs. Electra declares that she 


cucui ueparis wiiii \jrcstc.s to conduct him to yEgisfhiis, 

afterwards to Clytemnestra. The chorus siii«-s 
of the Golden Ram, which Thyostes, by the assistance of thn 
taitJiless wife of Atreus, was enabled to carry off from him, 
and the repast furnished with the flesh of his own children, 
witli winch he was punished in return ; at the sight of whioli 
the sun turned aside from liis cour.se; a circurn.^^tancc, how¬ 
ever, winch the chorus very sapicntlv adds, that it was very 
much inclined to call in question. From a di.stance i.s hourd 
a noise of tumult and groans; Electra fears that her hiotljer 
has hccii overcome, and is on the point of killing herself. 
iJut at the moment a messenger arrives, who gives a lon-- 
winclcd account of the death "of ^Kgisthu.s, ami interlanls ii 
j ' ^JJ^ny a joke. Amidst the rejoicings of the ch<»rn.«-., 
rnectra letches a wreath and crowns her brother, w ho h.,1.1s in 
Ills bauds the head of .(Egisthus by tlie hair. 'J’his head ..In 


I 
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uj>braiJa in a lon^? speecli with ita follies and crimes, and 
among other things says to it, it is never well to marry a 
woman with whom one has previously lived in illicit inter¬ 
course ; that it is an unseemly thing when a woman obtains 
the mastery in a family, &c. Clyteinnestra is now seen 
approaching ; Orestes begins to have scruples of conscience as 
to his purpose of murdering a mother, and the authority of 
the oracle, but yields to the persuasions of Electra, and agrees 
to do the deed within the house. The queen arrives, drawn 
in a chariot sumptuously hung with tapestry, and surrounded 
by Trojan slaves; Electra makes an offer to assist her in 
afi'diting, which, however, is declined. Clytemnestra then 
alleges the sacrifice of Iphigenia as a justification of her own 
conSuct towards Agamemnon, and calls even upon her daugh¬ 
ter to state her reasons in condemnation, that an opportunity 
may be given to the latter of delivering a subtle, captious 
harangue, in which, among other things, she reproaches her 
mother with having, during the absence of Agamemnon, sat 
before her mirror, and studied her toilette too much. With 
all this Clytemnestra is not provoked, even though her daugh¬ 
ter does not hesitate to declare her intention of putting her to 
iloath if ever it should be in her power; she makes inquiries 
about her daughter's suppose*! c*/.i!inement, and enters the hut 
J.O prepare tlie necessary sacrifice of i>urification. Electra 
accompanies her with a sarcastic speech. On this the chorus 
be<yins an ode on retribution : the shrieks of the munlered 
wmnan aie lieard within the house, and the brother and sister 
come out stained with her blood. Tliey arc full of repentance 
and despair at the deed which they have committed; increase 
their remorse by repeating the pitiable words and gestures of 
their dying parent. Orestes determines on flight into foreign 
lands while Electra asks, “ Who will now take me in inar- 
ria^’er* Castor and Pollux, their uncles, appear in the air, 
abuse Apollo on account of his oracle, command Orestes, in 
order to save himself from the Furies, to submit to the sentence 
of tlie Areopagus, and conclude with predicting a number of 
events which are yet to happen to him. They then enjoin a 
marriage between Electra and Pylades; who arc to take her 
first husband with them to Phocis, and there richly to pro¬ 
vide for him. After a further outburst of sorrow, the brother 
and sister take leave of one another for life, and the piece 

concludes. 
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We easily perceive that ^scliylus has viewed the subject 
in its most terrible aspect, and drawn it within that domain of 
the gloomy divinities, whose recesses he so loves to haunt. 
The grave of Agamemnon is the murky gloom from which 
retributive vengeance issues; his discontented shade, the soul 
of the whole poem. The obvious external defeert, that the 
action lingers too long at the same point, without any sen¬ 
sible progress, appears, on reflection, a true internal perfec¬ 
tion: it is the stillness of expectation before a deep storm 
or an earthquake. It is true the prayers are repeated, but 
their very accumulation heightens the impression of a great 
unheard-of purpose, for which human powers and motives by 
themselves are insufficient. In the murder of Clyteninestra, 
and her heart-rending appeals, the poet, without disguising 
her guilt, has gone to the very verge of what was allowable 
in awakening our sympathy with her snflerings. The crime 
which is to be punished is kept in view froiti the very first by 
the grave, and, at the conclusion, it Is brought still nearer to 
our minds by the unfolding the fata) garment: thus, Agamem¬ 
non, after being fully avenged, is, as it were, murdered again 
before the mental eye. Tlie flight of (irostes betrays no un¬ 
dignified weakness or repentance; it is meiely the inevitable 
tribute which he must pay to offend jd nature. 

It is only necessary to notice in general terms the admirable 
man^enient of the subject by Sophocles. Wliat a be.^utiful 
introduction has he made to precede the queen’s mission to 
the grave, with which ^^scliyhis begins at once! AV'ith what 
polished ornament has lie embellished it throughout, for ex¬ 
ample, witli the description of tlie gamosi With what nice 
* 1 ^**^^*'^ he husband the pathos of Klectra ; first, gouc- 

ral lamentations, then hopes derive<l fr<Jin the droain, tlioir 
annihilation by the news of Orestes’ death, the new hopes 
^^og<^sted by Clirysothenus only to bo rejected, ami lastly 
*^*^1 *'^^*•**'*^'*^5 O'*©** the urii. Electra’s heroism is finely set 
off by the contrast with her more siibniisftsivc sister. The poet 
has given Quite a new turn to the subj.-ct by making Electi.a 
10 chief object of interest. A noble pair lias the poet liore 
gi\cii us; the sister endiieil with unshaken oemstancy in true 
^Tul noble sentiments, and the invincible heroism of endurance ; 
me orothcr prompt and vigorous in all the energy of vonth. 
o this be skilfully opj>oses ^Mrcmnspoci ion aixl cx]»eric*uce 

1 2 
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in the ohl man, wliiie the fact that Soplioclos as well Jis 
^seliylus has left Pylades silent, is a proof liow carefully 
ancient art disdained all iinneces^-ary surplusag-e. 

But what more esj>ecially characterizes the tragedy of 
Sophocles, is the heavenly serenity beside a subject so ter¬ 
rific, the fresh air of life nn<l youth which breathes through 
the wliole. The bright divinity of Apollo, who enjoined the 
deed, seems to shed his influence over it; oven the break of 
day, in the opening scene, is significant. Tlie grave and the 
world of shadows, are kept in the background: what in 
yiischylus is cfl'ected by the spirit of tlic mnrdcre<l monarch, 
proceeds here from the heart of the still liviiig Electra, which 
is endowed with an equal capacity for inextinguishable hatred 
or ardent love. The disposition to avoid everything dark 
a)id ominous, is remarkable even in the very first speech of 
Orestes, where he says he feels no concern at being thought 
dead, so long as ho knows hiinsclf to he alive, and in the 
full enjoyment of health and strength. He is not beset with 
misgivings or stings of conscience either before or after the 
tieed, so tliat the determination is more steadily maintained 
bv Sophocles tlian in ylischylus; and the appalling scene with 
.Kgisthus, and the reserving him for an ignominious death to 
the very close of the piece, is more austere and solemn than 
anything in the older drama. Clytemnestra’s dreams furnish 
the most striking token of the relation which the two poets 
bear to each other: both are equally appropriate, significant, 
and ominous; that of /l£schylus is grander, but appalling tc 
the senses; that of Sophocles, in its very fearfuluess, majes¬ 
tically beautiful. 

The piece of Euripides is a .singular example of poetic, or 
rather unpoetic obli<|uity; we should never have done were 
we to attempt to point out all its absurdities and contratlic- 
tions. Why, for inst.ance, does Orestes fruidessly torment 
his sister by maintaining his incognito so long? The poet, 
too, makes it a light matter to throw aside whatever stainls 
in his wav, as in the case of the peasant, of whom, after his 
departure to summon the old keeper, we have no farther 
account. Partly for the sake of appearing original, ami 
partly from an i<lca that to make Orestes kill tlie king and 
queen in the midtlle of their capital would be inconsisten-; 
with probability, Euripides has involved himself in atil; 
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greater improbabilities. Whatever there is of the tragical 
in his drama is not his own, but belongs either to the fable, to 
his predecessors, or to tradition. In his hands, at least, it 
has ceased to be tragedy, but is lowered into “a family pic¬ 
ture,” in the modern signification of the word, Tlie eflect 
attempted to be produced by the poverty of Electra is pitiful 
in the extreme; the poet has betrayed his secret in the com¬ 
placent display which she makes of her misery. All tlie 
preparations for tlie crowning act are marke<l by levity, au<l 
a want of internal ’conviction: it is a gratuitous torture of 
our feelings to make .d{gisthus display a good-naturcil lios- 
pitality, and Clytcinnestra a maternal sympathy with her 
daughter, merely to excite our compassion in their behalf; the 
deed is no sooner executed, but its eflcct is obliterated by tlio 
most despicable repentance, a repentance which arises from no 
moral feeling, hut from a merely animal revulsion. I shall 
say nothing of his abuse of the oracle of Delphi. As it 
destroys the very basis of the whole drama, I cannot see why 
Euripides should have written it, except to provide a fortu¬ 
nate marriage for Electra, and to reward the peasant for his 
continency. I could wish that the wedding of Pyla<les had 
been celebrated on the stage, and that a good round sum of 
money had been paid to the peasant on the spot; then oveiy- 
thing would have ended to the satisfaction of tlie spectators 
as in ail ordinary comedy. 

Not, however, to be unjust, I must admit that tlie Electra 
16 perhaps the very worst of Euiii>idcs' pieces. Was it the 
rage for novelty which led him here into such faults? He 
was truly to be pitied for having been preceded in the treat- 
inent of this same 6n)>ject by two such men as Sophocles and 
/bscliylus. But what compelled him to measure his powers 
with theirs, and to write au EUctra at all? 
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LECTURE X. 

Character of the remaining Works of Euripides—The Satirical Drama—* 

Alexandrian Tragic Poets. 

Or the plays of Euripides, which have come down to us in 
ereat number, we can only give a very short ami general 
account. 

On the score of heaiitiful morality, there is none of them, 
j»ei'haps, so tlescrv'inj; of praise as the ^tlcesiis. Her reso¬ 
lution to die, ami the farewell which she takes of her husband 
and children, are depicted with the most overjmwering 
thos. The jjoct's forbearance, in not allowing the heroine to 
i?pcak on her return from tlie infernal worhl, lest he might 
draw asitlo tlie mysterious veil which shrouds the comlition of 
the ilca«l, i.s »lcserviug of high praise. Adinetus, it is true, 
and im»ve especially his father, sink too much in onr esteem 
from tlieir selfi.'^h hive of life; and Hercules appeals, at first, 
blunt even to rudenoss, afterwards more noble ami worthy of 
himself, aiitl at Uvst jovial, when, for the sake of the Joke, he 
introduces to Admetus his v'ciled wife as a new hriilc. 

Jphi^enia in Aitlis is a subject peculiarly suited to the 
tastes and powers of Euripides; the object bore is to excite a 
tender emotion for the innocent and chilJ-likc simj»licity of 
the heroine: hut Tpliigenia is still very far from being an 
Antigone. Aristotle lias alrea^ly i^iiiarkeil that the charac¬ 
ter is not well sustained tiiroughout. “ Iphigcnia imjiloring,*' 
he says, “ has no rcscmhlanco to Iphigcnia afterwards yield¬ 
ing herself up a willing sacrilioe/* 

Ion is also one of his most ilelightful pieces, on account of 
the jiicture <if innocence an<l priestly sanctity in the hoy 
whose name it bears. In the course of the j>h>t, it is true, 
there are not a few improbabilities, makeshifts, xiud ropeti- 
lions; and the catastrophe, ])roduced by a falsehooil, in which 
l»oth gods and tin-n nmte against Xutlius, can hardly be sati^ 
factory to oiii' h*eiings. 
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As delineations of female passion, and of tlie aberrations of 
a mind diseased, T*h<je<lra, and Jifedea have been justly iJiaised. 
The play in which the former is introduced dazzles us by the 
sublime and beautiful heroism of llijypolytv^; and it is also 
deserving of the highest commendation on account of the ob¬ 
servance of propriety and moral strictness, in so critical a 
subject. This, however, is not so much the merit of the poet 
himself as of the delicacy of his contemporaries; for the IIip~ 
polytus which we possess, according to the scholiast, is an im¬ 
provement upon an earlier one, in which there was much that 
was oflensive and reprehensible’'^. 

Tlie opening of the Medea, is admirable; her desperate 
situation is, by the conversation between her nurse and the 
keeper of her children, and her own wailings behind the 
scene, dcpictetl with most touching effect. As soon, however, 
as she makes her appearance, the poet takes care to cool our 
emotion by the number of general and commonplace reflec¬ 
tions wliich he puts into her mouth. Liower <locs she sink in 
the scene with ^Egeus, where, meditating a terrible revenge 
on Jason, she first secures a place of refuge, and seems almost 
on the point of bespeaking a new connection. This is very 
unlike the daring criminal who has reduced the powers of 
nature to minister to her ungovernable passions, anti speeds 
tioiii land to land like a desolating meteor;—the Medea 
lUiandoned by all the world, was still sufficient for herself, 
i ot ling blit a wish to humour Athenian anti({uitics could 
nave niduced huripides to arlopt this cold interptdation of bis 
y itli tins exception he has, in the mo.>L vivid colours, 
iiiitetl, 111 one and the same person, the niigiity enchantress, 
lun t le woman weak only frtnu the social position of her sex. 
AS It IS, we are keenly affected by the struggles of maternal 
OIK erness in the midst of her preparations for the cruel tleetl. 

her deadly purpose much too soon 
aiK oo distinctly, instcail of brooding awhile over the first 


cnin^^ acute Brunck, without citing any authority, or the 

unlutu^ fragments in corroboration, says that Seneca in his //»>- 

the plan of the earlier play of Euripides, called the Veiled 
rate I k mere conjecture I cannot say, but at any 

drama ...”j whether Eurii>idcs, even In the censured 

ever in I* scene of the declaration of love, which Racine, how- 

* J^/tofdra, has not hesitated to adopt from Seneca. 
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confused, dark suggestion of it. When she does put it in 
execution, liei' tliir&t c>r revenge on Jason might, should 
have thought, liave heen sufficiently slaked by the horrible 
death of his young wife and her father; and tlie new motive, 
namely, that Jason, as she pretends, would infallibly murder 
the children, and therefore she must anticipate him, will by 
no means bear examination. For she could as easily have 
saved the living chtldron w'ith herself, as have carried oft’their 
‘load bodies in the dragon-chariot. Still this may, perhaps, 
bo justified by the perturbation of mind into w’hich she was 
plunged by the crime she had perpetrated. 

Perhaps it was such pictures of universal sorrow, of the fall 
of flourishing families and states from the greatest glory to 
the lowest misery, nay, to entire annihilation, as Kuripides 
has sketched in the TroadeSy tliat gained for him, from Ari¬ 
stotle, tlie title of the most tragic of poets. The concluding 
scene, where the captive ladies, allotted as slaves to diireront 
mxtsters, leave Troy in ftames behind them, and proceed 
t<j\vards tlxe ships, is truly gi-and. It is impossible, however, 
for a piece to have less action, in the energetical sense of 
the word: it is a series of situations and events, which have 
no other connexion than that of a common origin in the cap¬ 
ture of Troy, hut in no res})ect have they a common aini. The 
accumulation of helpless suffering, against which the will and 
seiitiiucnt even xtre not allowed to revolt, at last wearies us, 
jind exhausts our compassion. The greater the struggle to 
avert a calamity, the deeper the impression it makes when it 
hursts forth after all. But when so little concern is shown, as- 
is here the cxisc with Astyanax, for the speech of Tallhyhius 
prevents ev'en the slightest attempt to save him, the spectator 
soun acquiesces in tlie result. In this way Euripides fre¬ 
quently fxrils. In the ccxisnless demands which this l>hiy makes 
on our compassion, tlie pathos is not duly economized and 
brought to *' climax : for instance, Andromache’s lament over 
her living son is much more lioart-remling than that of He- 
for her dcxid one. The effect of the latter is, howev'er, 
aided by the sight of the little corpse lying on Hector’s shield. 
Indeed, in the composition of this piece the poet has eviilently 
reckone<l much on oculxvr efl'ect: thus, for the sake of contrast 
with the captive la<lies, Helen appears splcmlitlly dresseil, 
Andi'onuiche is mounted on a car laden witli spoils; and 1 
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doubt not but that at the conclusion the entire scene was in 
flames. The trial of Helen painfully interrupts the train of 
our sympathies, by an idle altercation which ends in notliing; 
for in spite of the accusations of Hecuba, Menelaus abides by 
the resolution which he had previously formed. The defence 
of Helen Is about as entertaining as Isocrates’ sophistical eulo- 
giinn of her. 

Euripides w^as not content with making Hecuba roll in the 
Just with covered head, and whine a whole piece through ; he 
has also introduced her in another tragedy which bears her 
name, as the standing representative of suffering and woe. 
The two actions of this piece, the sacrifice of Polyxena, and 
the revenge on Polymestor, on account of the murder of Poly- 
dorus, have nothing in common with each other but their con¬ 
nexion with Hecuba. The first half possesses great beauties 
of that particular kind in which Euripides is pre-eminently 
successful: pictures of tender youth, female innocence, and 
noble resignation to an early and violent death. A human 
sacrifice, that triumph of barbarian superstition, is represeutetl 
as executed, suffered, and h)oked upon, with that Hellenism 
of feeling which so early effected the abolition of such sacri¬ 
fices among the Greeks. But tlie second half most revoitiiigly 
effaces these soft impressions. It is made up of the revenge¬ 
ful artifices of Hecuba, the blind avarice of Polymestor, and 
the paltry policy of Agamemnon, who, not daring himself to 
call the Thracian king to account, nevertheless beguiles him 
into the hands of the captive women. Neither is it very con¬ 
sistent that Hecuba, advanced in years, bereft of strength, and 
overwhelmed with sorrow, should nevertheless display so much 
presence of mind in tlie execution of revenge, and such a 
command of tongue in her accusation and derision of Poly¬ 
mestor. 


We have another example of two distinct and separate 
actions in the same tragedy, the 3/atZ Hercules. The lirst is 
tlie distress of his family during his absence, and their dclivcr- 
uiice by his return; the second, liis renn^rse at having in 
a sudden frenzy murdered his wife and chihlren. The ono 
uclion follows, but by no means arises out of the other. 

1 he I^luenissce is rich in tragic incidents, in the common 
a^eptation of the word: the sou of to save hi.s nativo 

city precipitates himself from the walls; Kteocles and Poly- 
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Tiicca pcrisli hy cacli otlicr’s hands; over their doad bcdioA 
Jocasta falls hy her own hand ; the Argives who have mado 
war upon Thebes are destroyed in battle; Polynices remains 
uninterrcd; and lastly, CEdipiis and Antigone are driven into 
exile. After this enumeration of the incidents, the Scholiast 
aptly notices the arbitrary manner in which the poet has pro¬ 
ceeded. This drama,” says ho. “ is beautiful in theatrical 
<dref*t, even because it is full of incidents totally foreign to the 
jiroper action. Antigone looking down from the walls has 
nothing to do with the action, and Polynices enters the town 
under the safe-conduct of a truce, without any effect heinar 
thereby produced. After all the rest the banished CEdipus 
an<l a wordy ode are tacked on, being equally to no purpose.” 
This is a severe criticism, but it is just. 

Not more lenient is the Scholiast on 07'estes: ** This piece.” 
he says, ** is one of those which produce a great effect on the 
stage, but with respect to characters it is extremely bad; for, 
with the exception of Pylafles, all the rest are good for no¬ 
thing.” Moreover, “Its catastrophe is more suitable to comedy 
than tragedy.” Thisdramabegins, indeed, in the most agitating 
manner. Orestes, after the murder of his mother, is representea 
lying on his bed, afHicted with angaisb of soul and madness; 
Klectra sits at his feet, and she and the chorus remain in 
treinhliug expectation of his awaking. Afterwards, however, 
everytliing takes a perverse turn, and ends with the most 
violent strokes of stage effect. 

The Jphigenia, in Xau7‘iSy in which the fate of Orestes is 
still furtlier followed out, is less wild and extravagant, but in 
tlie representation both of character or passion, it seldom rises 
above mediocrity. The mutual recognition between brother 
and sister, after such adventures and actions, as that Ipliigcnia, 
who had herself once trembloil before the bloody altar, was on 
the point of devoting her brother to a similar fate, produces no 
more than a transient emotion. The flight of Orestes and his 
sister is not highly calculated to excite our interest: the arti¬ 
fice by which Iphigenia brings it about is readily credited by 
Thoas, who does not attempt to make any opposition till both 
are safe, and then he is appeased hy one of the ordinary divine 
interpositions. This device has been so used and abused by 
Euripides, that in nine out of his eighteen tragedies, a divinity 
descends to unrav'cl the compl'oatod knot. 
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In Andromache Orestea makes his appearance for tlic fourth 
time. The Scholiast, in whoso opinion wo may, we think., 
generally recognize the sentiments of the most important of 
ancient critics, declares this to bo a very second-rate play, in 
which single scenes alone are deserving of any praise. Of 
those on which Racine has base<l his free imitations, this 


is unquestionably the very worst, and therefore the French 
critics have an easy game to play in tlieir einleavoiirs to 
depreciate the Grecian predecessor, from whom Racine has 
in fact derived little more than the first suggestion of his 
tiagcdy. 


The BaccTuo represents the infectious and tumultuous en¬ 
thusiasm of the worship of Bacchus, v/ith great sensuous 
power and vividness of conception. The obstinate unbelief 
of Pentheiis, his infatuation, an<l terrible punislimont by the 
hands ot his own mother, form a bold picture. Tlie efl'ect on 
the stage must have been extraordinary. I»nagine, only, a 
chorus with Hying and «lishevellcd hair an<l <lross, tainbouriiics, 
cymbals, &c., in their hands, like the Bacchants we see on 
bas-reilefs, bursting impetuously into the orchestra, ami exe¬ 
cuting their inspired dances amidst tumultuou.s music,—a 
circum.stance, altogether unusual, as the choral o<los w’cre 
generally sung anti danced at a solemn step, and witli no 
other nccompanimeiit than a Bute. Here the luxuriance of 
ornament, which Euripitles everywhere alfects, was for once 
appropriate. When, therefore, several of the modern critics 
assign to tliis ]>iece a very low rank, they seem to me not to 

they themselves would wish. In the composition 
of tliis piece, I cannot help admiring a harmony and unity, 
>Nliicli \ve scddtiin meet with in Kurijiidcs, as ^vell as ahsti- 
nenee from every foreign matter, so that all tlic motives and 
efiects How from one source, and concur towanl.s a common 
end. After the llippoli/lua^ I should ho inclined to assign to 
tins play the first place among all the extant works of Kuri- 

pides. 


1 lie Jferacftdw and the Sitpplices are mere occasional trage- 
nc.N, i.e.y owing their existence to s^nne temporary incident 
'»r excitement, and they must have I'cen imlchted for their 
success to nothing else but tlieir flattery of the Athenians. 
^ celebrate two ancient licrole tlecils of Atben.s, on whi<’h 
the paiicygrists, amongst the rest Isocrates, who al%vay6 
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mixed up the fabulous witii the historical, lay astonishing 
stress: the protection they are said to have afforded to the 
children of Hercules, the ancestors of the Lacedaemonian 
kings, from the persecution of Eurystheus, and their going 
to war with Thebes on behalf of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
and forcing the Thebans to give the rites of burial to the 
Seven Chieftains and their host. The Supplices was, as 
we know, represented during the Peloponnesian war, after the 
conclusion of a treaty between the Argives and the Lacedse- 
moniansj and was intended to remind the Argives of their 
ancient obligation to Athens, and to show how little they 
could hope to prosper in the war against the Athenians. The 
Ileraclidce wTiS undoubtedly written with a similar view in 
respect to Lacedaemon. Of the two pieces, however, wliich 
are botli cast in the same mould, the Female S.uppliants, 
so called from the mothers of the fallen heroes, is by far the 
richest in poetical merit; the HerciclidcB appears, as it were, 
hut a faint impression of the other. In the former piece, it 
is true, I'licseiis appears at first in a somewhat unaraiahle 
light, upbraiding* as he does, the unfortunate Adrastus with 
his errors at such great length, an<l perhaps with so little 
justice, before he condescends to assist him; again the dispu¬ 
tation between Theseus aiul the Argive lierahl, as to the 
superiority of a monarchical or a dcmocratical constitution, 
ought in justice to be banished from the stage to the rheto¬ 
rical schools; while the moral eulogium of Adrastus over the 
fallen heroes is, at least, very much oiit of place. I am con¬ 
vinced that Euripides was here drawing the cliaracters of 
particular Athenian generals, who liad fallen in some battle 
or other. But even in this case the passage cannot he justified 
in a dramatic point of view; however, without such an object, 
it would have been silly auil ridiculous in describing those 
heroes of the age of Hercules, (a Capaiiens, for instance, who 
set even heaven itself iit defiance,) to hav'e launched out into 
the praise of their civic virtues. How apt Euripides was 
to wander from Ins subject in allusions to perfectly extraneous 
matters, and sometimes even to himself, we may see from 
a speech of Adrastus, who most impertinently is made to say, 
“ It is not fair that tlie poot, while he delights others 
with his works, shouhl himself suff r inconvenience.’* How¬ 
ever, the funeral lamentations and the swan-like song of 
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Eva«1ne arc affectin^rly Hcantini\ alth«>n:rl! >1jc is so nncv- 
pcclt'llv intrtxiiicO'i into ilic timniu. Litomllv. 
we say'of her, that she jumps into the I'lay. for without ovon 
beinjr nientione^i before she su-l lenly appears first of ail on 
flie rock, from which she throws herself on tiie burning jole 
*f Capaneus. 

The HeracUd''^ is a verv poor piece : its conclusion is sin- 
pnlarly bald. ^Ve hear nothin;r more of the self-sacrifice ••f 
Macaria. after it is over: as the determination seems to have 
cost herself no stru:r‘_rle. it makes as little impression u]" n 
others. The Athenian kin<r. Demojhon. tb'OS not return 
again: neither does lolaus. the cxnipanion of llorcules and 
guardian of his children, whose y<'»uth is so WMiidcrfulty 
renewed. Hvllu.s. the nv.hle-miniled Heraclide. never cvori 
makes his a^^pearance; and noluxly at last remains hut 
Alcmcne. who keeps uy» a hitter aUercnti‘'n with Kurvsthcr.'j. 
Euripi<les seems to have taken a pariicuilar ]d*“asure in dr:iw- 
ing such iinydacahh* and rancorous (dd w<iiiicn : twice has he 
exliibited Hecuba in this liLrht. y>ittin 2 ' her aL-ainst Helen and 
Polyrnestor. In L'^eneral. we may ohserve the constant re¬ 
currence of the same artifice and motives is a >«re symj’toni 
of mannerism. ^\ c have in the works of this pf»et three 
instances (>{ women rdi’ered in .sacrifice, which are moving from 
their perfect resi^rnation : Iphtgcnia, Polyxena. and i^lacaria ; 
the voluntarv deaths of Alceste ami Kvadne iMdonir in some 
sort also to this class. Sii[»]diants are in like manner a 
favourite subief-t with him. betuiuse they opprcs.s the spe<UJitor 
with a]»prelien>u»n le>t thev shouhl he torn by foree tioin 
the safM'tiiarv th<* altar. I imve already noticed his lavi,'!! 
Iutrf)ductinn of deities tou rirds tie* <’onclusioii. 

The m»-rriest of all trairedi<*s is a marvtdl<»us 

drama, full r>f wonderful advtuitnres ami a]>ju*..ranees, w hiidi 
are evidcuitlv b»*ttor suited to «onn*«ly. 1 lie invention oii 
whir li it *f.>umled i.«, that Helen remained eonceaie<l in 
PL'Vpt (so far went tho asseition of the -l.gyi'tirin ]>rit'st^». 
while l*aris carriial otl’ an airv jdiantotn in lier likeness, tor 
whi<di the firoek-s and 'rrojaiis foUL'ht for ton long year'*. 
Fly tills la.ntrivancc the >irtuo i>f the heroine is .«aved. and 
Meiielaus, (to make good the ridicnitj of A ristophanes on tla' 
l>eggary of Kuripides' iieroes.) apiiears in mgs as a bi*;:o;ir, 
and ill nowise ilissatislied witl» Ium con»litioii. But this man 
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nor of improving- mytliology bears a resemblance to the Tales 
of the Thousand and One Nights. 

Modern philologists have detliciitcd voluminous treatises, to 
prove the spiiriousness of Rhestts, the subfect of which is taken 
fr.un the eleventh book of the Iliad. iMieir opinion is, that 
the piece contains such a number of iniprobabilit*es and con¬ 
tradictions, that it is altogether unworthy of Euripides. But 
this is by no means a legitimate conclusion. Do not the 
faults which they censure unavoidably follow from the 
selection of an intractable subject, so very inconvenient as a 
niirhtly enterprise? The que.«tion respecting the genuineness 
of any work, turns not so much on its merits or demerits, as 
rather on the resemblance of its style and peculiarities to 
those of the pretended author. The few words of the Scho¬ 
liast amount to a very different opinion: '‘Some have con¬ 
sidered this drama to be spurious, and not the work of 
Euripides, because it bears many traces of the style of Sopho¬ 
cles. But it is inscribed in the DidascalUa as his, and its 
accuracy with respect to the phenomena of the starry heaven 
betrays the hand of Euripides.” I think I understand what 
is here meant by the style of Sophocles, but it is i-ather in 
detached scenes, than in the general plan, that I at all discerri 
it. Hence, if the piece is to be taken from Eiiripiiles, I 
sliouhl be disposed to attribute it to some eclectic imitator, but 
one of tlie school of Sophocles rather than of that of Euri- 
I>ides, and who lived only a little later than both. Tlii.<? 
f infer from the familiarity of many of the scenes, for tragedy 
at this time was fast sinking into the domestic tragedy, 
whereas, at a still later period, the Alexandrian age, it fell 
iTito an opposite error of boinba.st. 

The Cyclops is a satiric drama. This is a mixed and lower 
species of tragic poetry, as we have already in passing 
asserted. The want of some relaxation for the mind, after 
the engrossing severity of trage<ly, ajipears to have given rise 
to the satiric <lrama, as indeed to the after-piece in general. 
The satiric drama never possessed an independent existence; 
it was thrown in by way of an apj>ciidage to several tragedies, 
ut»d to judge from that we know of it, was always consider- 
ahly shorter than the others. In external form it resemble<l 
Tragedy, and the materials were in like manner mythological. 
Tho distinctive mark a chorus consisting of satyrs, whv 
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accompanied with lively songs, gestures, and iiioveiiieiits, 
*iuch heroic adventures as were of a more cheerful hue, 
(many in the Odyssey for instance j for here, also, as in many 
other respects, the germ is to bo found in Homer,) or, at 
least, could be made to wear such an appearance. The 
proximate cause of this species of drama was derived from 
the festivals of Bacchus, where satyr-masks was a common 
disguise. In mythological stories with \yhich Bacchus had 
no concern, these constant attendants of his were, no doubt, 
in some sort arbitrarily introduced, but still not without a 
degree of propriety. As nature, in her original freedom, ap¬ 
peared to the fanc^ of the Greeks to teeni everywhere with 
wonderful productions, they could with propriety people 
with tliese sylvan beings the wild landscapes, remote from 
polished cities, where the scene was usually laid, and enliven 
tliena with their wild animal frolics. The compoGition of demi¬ 
god with demi beast formed an amusing contrast. Wq have 
an example in the Cyclops of the manner in which the poets 
proceeded in such subjects. It is not unentertaining, though 
tlje subieci-matter is for the most part contained in the Odys~ 
^ ^ pranks of Silenusand his band are occasionally 
a coarse.^ We must confess that, in our eyes, the great 

merit of this piece IS its rarity, being the only extant spoci- 
>nen of its class winch we possess. In the satiric dramas 
A.schylus must, without doubt, have displayed more boldness 
and meaning m his mirth; for instance, when he intro- 
luced Prometheus bringing down fire from heaven to rude 
and stupid man; while Sophocles, to judge from the few frug¬ 
al ” I must have been more elegant and moral, 

M when he introduced the goddesses contending for the prize 

?I ^ausicaa offering protection to the shipwrecketl 

f I 'r ^ striking feature of tiie easy unconstrained 
of liUo PP*5**l^ Greeks, of its gladsome joyousness 

di<r„ftv I nothing of a starched aiul stately 

th!! aptness and gracefulness, 

XaLTJl most insignificant trifles, tl.at in this drama called 
the nrJnoo ^yas/ierwome7,r in which, after Homer, 

UL'inieofT n*^ the end of the washing, amuses herself at 
b-di ! * her maids, Sophocles himself playe<l at 

1^1 ' * in this exerci.se Jiorpiirorl iiuirli nn- 

I • . Ihc L'reut juiet. the respected AllMMiian tho 
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mail wlio hail alroaily pcrliaps been a General, aj>peare«l 
publicly in woman’s clothes, aji«l as, on account of the feeble¬ 
ness of his voice, he could not play the leading part of Nau- 
sicaa, took perhaps the mute under part of a maid, for the 
sake of giving to the representation of his piece the si ight 
ornament of bodily agility. 

The history oF ancient tragedy ends with Kuripides, 
although there were a number of still later tragedians; Aga- 
tlion, for instance, wliom Aristophanes describes as fragrant 
with ointment and crowned with flowers, and in whose mouth 
Pluto, in his jS//mposinm, j>uts a discourse in the taste of the 
sophist Gorgias, full of the most exquisite ornaments and 
empty tantological antitheses. He was the first to abandon 
mythology, Jts furnishing the natural materials of tragedy, and 
occasionally wrote pieces with jiurely fictitious names, (this ia 
ivorthy of notice, as forming a transition towards the new 
comedy,) one of which was cnlled the Ploiver^ and was pro¬ 
bably therefore neither seriously aficeting nor terrible, but in 
the st^dc of the idyl, and pleasing. 

Tlie Alexandrian scholars, among their other lucubrations, 
attein]>ted also the composition of tragedies; but if we are to 
Judge of them from the only piece which has come down to 
us, the Alexandra of Lycopliron, which consists of an endless 
monologue, full of prophecy, and overladen with obscure 
mythology, these productions of a subtle dilettantism must 
have been extremely inanimate and untheatrical, and every 
way devoid of interest. The creative powers of the Greeks 
were, in this department, so completely exhausted, that they 
were forced to content themselves with the repetition of tbo 
works of their ancient masters. 
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LECTURE XI. 

rhe Old Comedy proved to be completely a contrast to Tragedy —• 
Parody—Ide^ity of Comedy the reverse of that of Tragedy—IMirtliful 
Caprice—Allegoric and Political Signihcation—The Chorus and its 
Parabases. 


We now leave Tragic Poetry to occupy ourselves with an 
entirely opposite species, the Old Comedy. Striking as this 
diversity is, we shall, however, commence with pointing out a 
certain symmetry in the contrast and certain relations between 
them, which have a tendency to exhibit the essential charac¬ 
ter of both in a clearer light. In forming a judgment of the 
Ohl Comedy, wc must banish every idea of what is called 
Coinody by the moderns, and what went by the same name 
among the Greeks theiiusclves at a later period. These two 
species of Comedy dift'er from each other, not only in acci¬ 
dental peculiarities, (such as the introduction in the old of 
real names and characters,) but essentially and diametrically 
We must also guard against entertaining such a notion of the 
Old Comedy as would lead us to regard it as the rude begin¬ 
nings of the more finished and cultivated comedy of a sub'^e- 
quent age’s an idea which many, from the unbridled licen¬ 
tiousness of the old comic writers, have been led to entertain 
On Uic contrary the former is the genuine poetic species: but 

the New Comedy, as I shall show in due course, is its decline 
into prose anu reality. 

We shall form the best idea of the Old Comedy, by con¬ 


i purport of the section of Barthelemy in the Anacharsis 

work ^ T^ poorest and most erroneous parts of his 

^ pitiful presumption of ignorance, Voltaire pronounced a 

eepmg condemnation of Aristophanes, (in other places and in Kis T»hiin 

.opH^al Art. It hie), k}.d the French c^cCha“; 

tion of Tu foUowed his example. We may, however, find the founda- 

.ame orosiell .‘I*® modems on this subject, and the 

pCer«d S^tn^lrf •'-‘-een Aristo- 
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siclerhig it as the direct opposite of Tragedy. This ^yas pro¬ 
bably the meaning of the assertion of Socrates, which is given 
by Plato towards the end of his St/mposium. He tells us that, 
after the other guests were dispersed or had fallen asleep, 
Socrates was loft awake with Aristophanes and Agathon, and 
that while he drank with them out of a large cup, he forced 
them to confess, however unwillingly, that it is the business 
of one and the same man to be oqxially master of tragic and 
comic composition, and that the tragic poet is, in virtue of 
his art. comic poet also. This was not only repugnant to the 
^Tcnorul opinion, wHicU wholly sopamtctl the two kinds of 
talent, but also to all exj>eiience, inasmuch as no tragic poet 
had ever attempted to shine in Comedy, nor conversely; his 
remark, therefore, can only have been meant to apply to the 
itiniost essence of the things. Thus at another titiie, the 
Platonic Socrates says, on the siihject of comic imitation : 
‘‘ All opposites can he fully understood only by and through 
each otlier; consequently we can only know what is serious 
by knowing also what is laughable and ludicrous.’ If the 
divine Plato by working out tuat dialogue had been pleased 
to coniinnnicatc his own, or his master’s thoughts, respecting 
these two kinds of poetry, we should have been spared tlie 

necessity of the following investigation. 

One asi>ect of the relation of comic to tragic poetry may 
* be comprehended under the idea of /lorrocfy. This parody, 
however, is one infinitely more powerful than that ol the 
mock heroic poem, as the subject parodied, by means of 
scenic representation, acquired i\u\te another kind of reality 
an«l presence in the mind, from what the epopee did, which 
relating the transactions of a distant age, retired, as it wore, 
with them into the remote olden time. The comic parody was 
bromdit out when the thing jiarodied was frcsli in recollection, 
and os the representation took place on the same stage where 
the spectators were accustomed to see its serious original, 
this circumstance must have greatly contributed to heighten 
the eflect of it. Moreover, not merely single scenes, 
but the very form of tragic composition was parodied, and 
floubticss the parody extended not only to the poetry, but 
also to the music and dancing, to tlie acting itself, and 
the scenic decoration. Nay, even where the drama trod 
in the footsteps of the plastic arts, it was still the subject 
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of conuc parody, as the ideal figures of deities were evidently 
transformed into caricatures*. Now the more iinmcdiatelv 
the productions of all these arts fall within the oUei vance df 
die external senses, and, above, all the im»rc the Greeks, 
III their popular festivals, religious ceremonies, and solemn 
processions, were accustomed to, and familiar with, the 
noble style which was the native element of tragic rei)re- 
sentation, so much the more irrosistildy ludicrous must have 
liccii the effect of that general parody of the arts, which it 
was the object of Comedy to exhibit. 

But this idea does not exhaust the essential character of 
Comedy ; for parody always supposes a reference to the sul.- 

parodied, and a necessary dependence on it 
1 lie Old Comedy, however, as a species of iioetry, is as inde¬ 
pendent and original as Tragedy itself; it stamls on the same 
ele\ation with it, that is, it extends just as far beyond tlie 
(Hints of reality into the domains of free creative fancy. 

Tnigctly is the highest earnestness of |)<jetry; Comedv 
altogether s 2 >ortivo. Now earnestness, as I observed in the 
Introduction, consists in ibc direction of the mental powers to 
an aim or purjiose, and the limitation of tlair activity to that 
o iject. Its oiiposite, therefore, consists in the apparent want 
of aini, and freedom from all restraint in the exercise of the 
mental powers ; and it is therefore the more perfect, the more 
nnreserveclly it goes to work, and the more lively the 
.ippearance there is of puri>oseIess fun and unrestrained cap¬ 
rice, Wit and raillery may be emploved in a ST>ortive 
manner, but they are also both of them compatible with the 
severest earnestness, as is proved by the cxamjilc of the later 
Koman satires and the ancient Iambic poetry of the Greek-- 

where these means were e.ni.Ioyc.I for the expression of i,.,]ic-- 
latioii a!i<l hatred. ® 

.1 '3 ‘‘■•>6, represents « liat is aniusinrr in 

an?l it situations aiul combinations; 

ria cob L •mistakes, tl.e vain efforts^of 

ii.ljtulous passion, ami especially if all this ends at l ist in 

nmb.ng; but still, with all this i^^irtb, the form of the tx-pre- 

f "> well-known vase-fier..,., 

a i„.,<,..r mm Aic^re-; 
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seiitatioii itself is serious, and regularly tied down to a certain 
aim. Ill the Old Comedy the form was sportive, and a seem¬ 
ing aimlessness reigned throughout; the wliole poem was one 
jest, which again contained within itself a world of sepa¬ 
rate jests, of which each occupied its own place, without 
appearing to trouble itself about the rest. In trageily, 
if I may bo allowed to mahe iny meaning plain l.y 
comparison, the monarchical constitution prevails, but a 
monarchy without despotism, such as it was in the heroic 
times of the Grreeks : everything yiehls a willing obedience to 
the dignity of the heroic sceptre. Comc<Iy, on the other 
hand, is the democracy of poetry, and is more inclined even 
to the confusion of anarchy than to any circumscription of 
the general liberty of its mental powers and purposes, and 
even of its separate thoughts, sallies, and allusions. 

^Vhatever is dignified, noble, and grand in liuman nature, 
admits only of a serious and earnest representation; for 
wlioever attemj>ts to represent it, feels himself, as it were, in 
tlie presence of a superior being, and is consequently awed 
and restrained by it. The cf»mic poet, therefore, must divest 
his characters of all such qualities ; he must place himself 
without the sphere of them ; nay, even deny altogether their 
existence, and form an ideal of human nature the direct oppo¬ 
site of that of the tragedians, namely, as the odious and base. 
But as the tragic itleal is not a collective model of all possible 
virtues, so neither does this converse ideality consist in an 
aggregation, nowhere to ho found in real life, of all moral 
enormities an<l inoiks of degeneracy, but rather in a dej>on- 
dcnce on the animal part of human nature, in that want of 
freedom and in«lependcnce, that want of coherence, those 
inconsistencies of the inward man, in which all folly and 
infatuation originate. 

The earnest ideal consists of tlie unity and harmonious 
blending of the sensual man with the mental, such as may bo 
most clearly recognised in Sculpture, where the perfection of 
form is merely a symbol of mental perfection and the loftioj^t 
moral ideas, and where the body is wholly pervaded by soul, 
and spiritualized even to a glorious transfiguration. TI«c 
merry or ludicrous ideal, on the other hand, consists in the 
perfect harmony and unison of the higher part of our nature, 
with the animal as the ruling principle* Keason and 
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understanding arc rcpreeeuted as tLe voluntary slaves of tl>M 
senses. 

Hence we shall find that the very principle of Comedy 
necessarily occasioned that which in Aristophanes has giver, 
so much offence ; namely, his frequent allusions to the base 
necessities of the body, the wanton pictures of animal desire, 
which, in spite of all the restraints imposed on it by inoralitv 
an<l decency, is always breaking louse before one can be aware 
of it. If we reflect a moment, we shall find that even in the 
present day, on our own stage, the infallible and inexhaust¬ 
ible source of the ludicrous is the same ungovernable impulses 
of sensuality in collision with higher duties; or cowardice, 
childish vanity, loquacity, gulosity, laziness, &c. Hence, in 
the weakness of old age, amorousness is the more laughable, 
as it is plain that it is not mere animal instinct, but that 
reason has only served to extend the dominion of the senses 
beyond their proper limits. In drunkenness, too, the real 
man places himself, in some degree, in the condition of the 
comic i<leal. 


i he fact that the Old Comedy introduced living characters 

on the stage, by name and with all circumstantiality, must not 

mislead us to infer that they actually did represent certain 

definite individuals. For such historical characters in the Old 

Comedy Iiavc always an allegorical signification, and represent 

a class; and as their features were caricatures in the masks, 

so, in like manner, were their characters in the representation. 

Ihit still this constant allusion to a proximate reality, which 

not only allowed the poet, in the cli-iracter of the c*hf>rus, to 

roijverse with the public in a general way, but also to point 

the finger at certain indlvidna] spec tators, was essential to this 

sperie.s of poetry. As Tragedy del'ghts in hannonious iinitv, 

Comedy Hoiirislios in a chaotic exuberance; it seeks out the 

most motley contrasts, and the unceasing jday of cross piir- 

po.'scs. It work.s up, therefore, the most singulai*, unheard-of, 

and even impossible incidents, with allusions to tlie well- 

known and special circumstances of the immediate locality 
and time. ^ 


The comic poet, as well as the 
characters into an ideal element : not 
euhjocted to necessity, but one where 
wit rules without check or restraint. 


trnirie. tiansj)orts his 
lio\\e\ cr-. into a wrnM 
the capriee of in ventiv<^ 
ami wlicre ail the lawa 
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of reality are sus|»en(lccl. He is at liberty, tlicrefore, to invent 
an action as : rbitrary anil fantastic as possible; it may even 
I.e uiiconnecteil aii.I unreal, if only it be calculated to place a 



be considered as perfectly systematical. But then, to pre- 
servo the comic inspiration, this aim must be made a matter 
of diversion, and be concealed beneath a medley of all sorts 
of ou^of-tbe-way iiuittens* Comedy at first coimnoncementy 
iianicly, under the hands of its JDoric founder, K|iicharjiius, 
boiTOwcd its materials chiefly from the mythical world. Even 
in its maturity, to jud^e from the titles of many lost plays of 
Aristophanes and his contemporaries, it does not seem to have 
renoiincetl this choice altogetlier, as at a later jieriod, in the 
interval between the old and new comedy, it returned, for 
jiarticular reasons, with a natural predilection to mytholog'y. 
But as the contrast between the matter and fm in is here in its 
jn-ojicr place, and nothing* can be more thoroughly opj>usite to 
the ludicrous form of cxliibition than the most im]>ortant and 
serious cfmeorns of men, public life and the state naturally 
became the peculiar subject-iiiattor of the 01<I Comedy. It is, 
therotore, altojirether jxditical; and private ami family life,. 
boyon<l which the new never soars, was only introilucod occa¬ 
sionally ami imliroctly, in so far as it mi^ht have a reference 
to public life. The Chorus is therefore essential to it, as 
bcin^ in some sort a rej>resentation of the public: it must by 
no means be considered as a mere accidental property, to 
be accounted f<fr by the local orig^in of the Old Comedy; we 
may assign its existence to a more substantial reason—its 
necessity for a complete p.arody of the tragic form. It con¬ 
tributes also to the expression of that festal gladness of which 
Comedy was the nio.st unrestrained efl'iision, for in all the 
national and religious festivals of the Greeks, choral songs, 
accompanied hy dancing, were performed. The comic chorus 
transforms itself occasionally into such an expression of public 
joy, as, for instance, wlien the women who celebrate the 
Thcsmoi>horiaj in the piece that bears that name, in the midst 
of the most unaising 4lrollei ies. begin to chant their melodious 
hymn, jus: iis in a real Jesiivai, in honour of the pi'csidin 
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fi*oil8. At these times wo meet with such a display of sob- 
!iuie lyric poetry, that the passages may be transplanted into 
tragedy without any change or altci'ation whatever. There 
is, however, this deviation from the tragic model, that there 
arc frequently, in the same coine<ly, several choruses which 
eometimes arc present togetlier, singing in response, or at 
other times come on alternately and drop ofl', without the least 
general reference to each other. The most remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity, however, of the comic chorus is the J^arabasiSf an 
u«ldress to the spectators by tlie chorus, in the name, and as 
the rtqncscntatiVO of the poet, but having no connexion with 
the subject of the piece. Sometimes he enlarges on Iiis own 
merits, and ridicules the pretensions of his rivals; at other 
times, availing himself of his right as an Athenian citizen, to 
6])cak ou pulilic alFairs in every assembly of the people, lio 
brings forward serious or ludicrous motions for the common 
gootl. The Purabasis must, strictly speaking, be consitlered 
JUS incongruous with the essence of <lramatic representation ; 
for in tlie <lruma the poet should always be behind his 
dranuitic personages, who agtiin ought to speak and act as if 
they were alone, an<l to take no jjcrccptiblc notice of the 
sj>ectalors. .Sucli intermixtures, therefore, tlestroy all tragic 
impression, but to the comic tone these intentional intorruj)- 
tiotjs or intermezzos arc welcome, even though they be in 
thetiiselves more serious than the subject of the representation, 
because wc arc at such times unwilling to submit to the con- 
sti'aint <)t a meiitjil occuj>ation whicli must perforce be kept 
up, f(jr tlion it wouhl a^sitme the appearance of a task or obli- 
gjition. 1 he Parahjusis may j)artly have owc<l its invention 
to the circumstance of the comic poets not having such ample 
materials as tlic irnglc, for filling up the inteivals of the 
jiction when tlic sbage was empty, by sympatliising and en- 
thusijistic rules. Hut it is, moreover, consistent with tlio 
essence of the Old Coinotly, where not merely the subject, but 
the whole manner of tre:ittng it was sportive and jocular. 
I he iinliniitod rlominion of mirth an<l fun manifests itself 
even in this, that the rlrjLtiiatic form itsell is not seriously 
:id]icre<l to, and that its hiws arc often snsj>eiided ; just as iii 
Ji <lr<ill rllsguise the masqnerjider sometimes ventures to hiy 
jiHide the mask. U'lie practice of throwing out allnsifjns jind 
hints to the pit is retained e> e»J in the comc<ly of the pre?;eiit 
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day, and is often founa to be attended with great succeeo, 
aUhough unconditionally reprobated by many critics. I shall 
afterwards examine how far, and in what departments of 
comedy, these allusions are admissible* 

To sum up in a few words the aim and object of Tragedy 
and Comedy, we may observe, that as Tragedy, by paiiifu) 
emotions, elevates us to the most dignified views of Imiuanity, 

worifs of Plato, the imitation of the most beau* 
tilul and most excellent life;” Comedy, on the other hand, by 
its jocose and depreciatory view of all tilings, calls forth the 
most petulant hilarity. 
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LECTURE XII. 


Aristophanes—His Character as an Artist—Description and Character cf 
his remaining Works—A Scene, translated from the AchanuBf by way 
of Appendix. 


Op the Old Comedy but one writer has come down to ua, 
and we cannot, therefore, in forming an estimate of his 
merits, enforce it by a comparison with other masters. Aris¬ 
tophanes had many predecessors, M^ag7ieSy C^'atinuSy Crates, 
and others ; he was indeed one of the latest of this school, for 
he outlived the Old Comedy. We have no reason, liowev'er, 
to believe that we witness in him its ilecline, as we do that of 
Tragedy in tlie case of t!»e last tragedian; in all probability 
the Old Comedy was still rising in perfection, and he himself 
one of its most finished authors. It was very different with 
the Chi Comedy and with Tragedy; the latter died a natural, 
and the former a violent death. Tragedy ceased to exist, 
because tluit species of poetry seemed to be exhausted, because 
It was abandoned, and because uo one was now able to rise to 
the pitch of its elevation. Comedy was deprived by the hand 
of power of that unrestrained freedom which was necessary 
to its existence. Horace, in a few words, informs us of this 
catastrophe: ‘‘After these (Thespis and ^schylus) followed 
the Old Comedy, not without great merit; but its freedom 
Regenerated into licentiousness, and into a violence which 
dostMwed to be checked by law. The law was enacted, aud 
the Chorus sunk into disgraceful silence as soon as it was 
dcpnvetl of the right to injure*.” Towards the end of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war, when a few individuals, in violation of tho 
c‘>nstitution, had acsuincd the supreme authority in Athens a 
hiw was enacted, giving every person attacked by comic 


* Successit vi'tus his comcilia, non sine inulta 
l.«autle. sed in vitium libercas excidit, et viin 
Dignunj le^e legi : U-x est accepta : c«hopu>.tiue 
1 urpitcr obticuiti sublato Jure nocendia 
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|)octs a reiiiLHly by law. Moreover, the introduction of real 
persons on the stage, or the use of such masks as bore a 
resemblance to tlieir features, &c.. was prohibited. This gave 
rise to what is called the Middle Comedy, The form still con¬ 
tinued much the same; and the representation, if not per- 
•fectly allegorical, was nevertheless a parody. But the essence 
was taken away, and this sj)ecies must have become insipid 
when it could no longer be seasoned by the salt of persona 
ridicule. Its whole attraction consisted in i<lealizing jocularly 
the reality that came nearest home to every one of the spec¬ 
tators, that is, in representing it under the light of the most 
preposterous perversity; and how was it possible now to lash 
even the general mismanagement of the state-affairs, if no 
offence was to be given to individuals 1 I cannot, therefore, 
agree with Horace in bis opinion that the abuse gave rise to 
the lestriction. The 01<1 Come<Iy flourished together with 
Athenian liberty; and both were oppressed under the same 
circumstances, and by the same persons. So far were the 
calumnies of Aristophanes from having been the occasion of 
the death of Socrates, as, without a knowledge of history, 
inan^' persons have tliought proper to assert (for the Clouds 
were composed a great number of years before), that it was 
>he A'cry same revolutionary desputisTn that rG<luced to 
silence alike the sportive censu 2 *e of Aristophanes, and also 
punishe<I with death tlie graver uniina<Ivci*sions of the incor¬ 
ruptible Socrates. iNcither do we see that the persecutii7g 
jokes of Aiistojdianes were in any way detrimental to Euri¬ 
pides: tlic free pe<»ple of Athens heheld alike with admiration 
the tragedies of the one, and their parody by the other, re¬ 
presented on the same stage; they allowed every variety of 
talent to flourish undisturbed in the enjoyment of equal rights. 
Never did a sovereign, for such was the Athenian people, 
listen more good-humouredly to the most unwelcome truths, 
and even allow itself to be openly laughed at. And even if 
the abuses in the public administration were not by these 
means corrected, still it was a grand point that this unsparing 
exposure of them was toIeiMted. Besides, Aristophanes always 
shows himself a zcalou.s patriot; the powerful demagogues 
whom he athicks are the same persons that the grave Thucy¬ 
dides <lescribes as so pernicious. In the midst of civil war, 
tlcstroyed for over the pro.sperlty of Greece, he ••v:is 
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ever counselling peace, aiul everywhere recommeinled the 
simplicity and austerity of the ancient manners. So mucli for 
the political import of the Old Comedy. 

But Aristophanes, I hear it said, was an immoral buffoon. 
Yes, among other things, he was that also; and we are by no 
means disposed to Justify the iiixin who, with such <’^i*eat 
talents, could yet sink so very low, whether it was to gratify 
his own coarse propensities, or from a suppose<l necessity of 
winning the favour of the populace, that he inigl»t be able to 
tell them bold and unpleasant truths. We know at least that 
lie boasts of having been much more sparing tlian Ills rivals 
in the use of obscene jests, to gain the laughter of the mob, 
and of having, in tliis respect, carried his art to perfec- 
tiO!i. Not to be unjust towards him, we must judge of all 
that appears so repulsive to us, not by modern ideas, but bv 
the opinions of his own ago and nation. On certain subjects 
the morals of the ancients were very different from ours, and 
f ^ freer character. This arose from the very nature 

of their religion, which was a real worship of Nature, and had 
^nctioned many public customs grossly injurious to decency, 
ncsides, from the very retired manner in which the women 
lived*, while the men were almost constantly together, the 


This bnngs us to the consideration of the ciuestion so much agitated 
y an ujuaries, whether the Grecian women were present at the Pepresen- 
lation ot plays m general, and more esperially of comedies. With respect 
w tragedy. 1 think the question must he answered in the affirmative, since 
uie story about tlie Eumenides of .^Eschvlus could not have been invented 
wicn any degree of propriety, had women never visited the theatre. More- 

h,* « I passage in Plato (£>e Evy., Ub. ii. p. Go8, D.), in which 

le mentions the predilection educated women evince for tmgical com* 

^ J-''**'*ly* Julius Pollux, .'iniorig the tcchiiic-al exjiressions beloiig- 

mg to the theatre, mentions the Greek word for a ssfuctatrPtiH, But in the 

the old c<unedy, 1 should be inclined to think tliat they were not 

iipo.V* ' r* its indecem-y alone does not ajtpear to be a decisive 

L.or^ * ^''*'''1 festivals the eyes of the women must have 

of gross indecency. But in the numerous ad- 

thHrrvo./ Aristophanes to the spectators, even where he distinguishes 

■nw their respective ages and otherwise, we never observe 

omiortonirir and tlie poet would hardly have omitted the 

passaee fo*" some witticism or joke. The only 

drawn in r * acquainted, whence any comdusion may be 

■till il rn presence of women, is rnjr, v. yG3—yC7. But 

♦tritie "*'‘**‘^ <loubtful, and 1 recuininend it to the consideration of tha 
— A UTHoiu 
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language of conversation contracted a certain coarseness, as is 
always the case under similar circumstances. In modern 
Europe, since the origin of chivalry, women have given the 
tone to social life, and to the respectful homage which we 
yield to them, we owe the ])revalence of a nobler morality in 
conversation, in the fine arts, ami in poetry. Besides, the 
ancient comic writers, who took the world as they found it, 
had before their eyes a very great degree of corruption of 
morals. 

The most honourable testimony in favour of Aristophanes 
is that of the sage Plato, who in an epigram says, that the 
Graces chose his soul for their abode, who was constantly 
reading him, and transmitted the Clouds, (this very play, in 
which, with the meshes of the sophists, philosophy itself^ and 
even his master Socrates, was attacked), to Dionysius the 
elder, with the remark, that from it he would be best able to 
understand the state of things at Athens. He could hardly 
mean merely that the play was a proof of the unbridled 
democratic freedom which prevailed in Athens; but must 
have intended it as an acknowledgment of the poet’s pro¬ 
found knowledge of the world, and his insight into the whole 
uiachiticry of the civil constitution. Plato has also admirably 
characterised him in his Sj/mposium, where he puts into his 
mouth a speech on love, which Aristophanes, far from every 
thing like high enthusiasm, considers merely in a sensual 
view. His description of it is, however, equally bold and 
ingenious. 

We might apply to the pieces of Aristophanes the motto of 
a pleasant and acute adventurer in Goethe: “ ]\Iad, but 
clever.” In them we are best enabled to conceive why the 
Dramatic Art in general was consecrated to Bacchus: it is 
the intoxication of poetry, the Bacchanalia of fun. This 
faculty will at times assert its rights as well as others; and 
hence several nations have set apart certain festivals, such as 
Saturnalia, Carnivals, &c., in which the people may give 
themselves altogether up to frolicsome follies, that when once 
the fit is over, they may for the rest of the year remain quiet, 
and apply thcmsclv'es to serious busitiess. Tlie OKI Comedy is 
a general masquerade of the world, tluriugwliich much glasses 
that is not authorised by the ordi?iary rules of pro]>rioly; but 
during which inuch u.'so that is diverting, witty, and <*ven uj- 
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Etrr'‘tive, is iiiauifestetl, which wouhl never be heard of with¬ 
out .his momentary breaking up of the barricades of precision. 

However vulgar and even corrupt Aristophanes may have 
been in his own personal propensities, and however ofiWnsive 
his jokes are to good manners and good taste, we cannot deny 
to him, both in the general plan and execution of his poems, 
the praise of carefulness, and the masterly skill of a finished 
artist. His language is extremely polished, the purest Atti¬ 
cism reigns in it throughout, and with the greatest dexterity 
he adapts it to every tone, from the most familiar dialogue up 
to the high elevation of the Dithyrambic ode. We cannot 
doubt that be would have been eminently successful in grave 
poetry, when we see how at tiiiies w'ith capricious wantonness 
he lavishes it only to destroy at the next moment the impres¬ 
sion he has made. The elegant choice of the language becomes 
only the more attractive from the contrast in which it is occa- 
siona Ily displayed by him; for be not only indulges at times 
in tlie riulest expressions of the pcojde, the different dialects, 
and even in the broken Greek of barbarians, but he extends 
the same arbitrary power which he exercised over nature and 
liuinan affairs, to language itself, and by composition, allusion 
to names of persons, or imitation of particular sounds, coins 
the strangest wonls imaginable. The structure of his versifi¬ 
cation is not less artificial than that of the tragedians; he uses 
the same forms, hut differently modified : his object is ease 
and variety, instead of gravity and dignity; but amidst all 
this apparent irregularity, he still adheres with great accuracy 
to the Jaws of metrical composition. As Aristophanes, in the 
exercise of his separate but infinitely varied and versatile art, 
appears to me to have displayed the richest development of 
almost every poetical talent, so also wlieiiever I read bis 
works I am no less astonished at the extraordinary capacity 
of his hearers, wliich the very nature of them presupposes. 
We might, indeed, exj)ect from the citizens of a popular 
governmeut an intimate acquaintance with the history and 
constitution of their country, with public events and trans¬ 
actions, with the personal circumstance of all their contempo¬ 
raries of any note or consequence. But besides all this, Aris¬ 
tophanes required of his auditory a cultivated poetical taste; 
to understand his parodies, they must have almost every won! 
of the tragical master-pieces by heart. And what quick* 
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ness of pcrcciHion was requisite to catch in passing the li^rht. 
ost and most covert irony, the most unexpected sallies and 
strangest allusions, which are frequently denoted by the mere 
twisting of a syllable! We may boldly affirm, that uotwitb- 

stan.ling all the explanations which have come down to us_ 

notwithstanding the accumulation of learning which has been 
spent upon it, one-half of the wit of Aristophanes is altogether 
lost to the moderns. Nothing hut the incredible acuteness 
and vivacity of the Athenian intellect could make it conceiv¬ 
able that these comedies which, with all their farcical drol¬ 
leries, do, nevertheless, all the while bear upon the most grave 
interests of liunian life, could ever have formed a source of 
popular amusement. We may envy the poet who could 
reckon on so clever and accomplished a public; but this was 
m truth a very dangerous advantage. Spectators whose 
understandings were so quick, would not be easily pleased. 
Thus Aristophanes complains of the too fastidious taste of the 
Athenians, with whom the most admired of his pi’e<leccssors 
were immediately out of favour as soon as the slightest trace 
of a falling oil in tlieir mental powers was perceivable. On 
the other hand, he allows that the other Greeks could not 
bear the slightest comparison witli them in a knowletige of 
the Dramatic Ai-t. Even genius in this department strove to 
excel at Athens, and here, too, the competition was confin<?<l 
within the narrow period of a few festivals, during which the 
people always expected to see something new, of which there 
was always a plentiful supply. The prizes (on which all 
depcn<lcd, there being no other means of gaining publicity) 
were distributed after a single representation. We may easily 
imagine, therefore, the state of perfection to which this would 
be carried under the directing care of the poet. If we also 
take into consideration the high state of the co-operating 
arts, the utmost distinctness of delivery (both in spcakin«»> and 
singing,) of the most finished poetry, as well as the m.'^nifi- 
ccnce and vast size of the theatre, wo shall then have some 
idea of a theatrical treat, the like of which has never since 
been offered to the world. 

Although, among the remaining works of Aristoph.anes, we 
have several of his earliest pieces, they all boar the stainj. of 
equal maturity. He ba<l, in fact, been bvng labotjiing in 
aiienco tu i>erfcet himself in the exercise of an art whicl? he 
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conceived to be of all others the most ailficiiltj nay, fjom 
dirndeiicc in his own power, (or, to use his own words, like o 
young girl who consigns to the care of others the child of her 
secret^ love,) he even brought out his earliest pieces under 
others names. He appeare<l for the first time without this 
disguise with the Knights, and here he displayed the un¬ 
daunted resolution of a comedian, by an open assault on po- 
pular opinion. His object was nothing less than the overthrow 
of Cleon, who, after the death of Pericles, was at the head 
of all state affairs, a promoter of war, and a worthless man 
of very ordinary abilities, but at the same time the idol of an 
infatuated people. The only opponents of Cleon were the 
rich proprietors, wlio constituted the class of horsemen or 
knights: these Aristophanes in the strongest manner made of 
his party, by forming the chorus of them. He had the T’Imi- 
dence never to name Cleon, though he portrayed him in such 
a way that it was impossible to mistake him. Yet such was 
the dread entertained of Cleon and his faction, that no mask- 
maker wfmld venture to execute his likeness: the poet, fhere- 
fore, resolved to act the part himself, merely painting his face 
We may easily imagine the storms and tumults which this 

representation must have excited among the assembled crowd • 
however, the bold and well-concerted eflbrts of the poet were 
crowned with success: his piece gained the prize. He was 
proud of this feat of theatrical heroism, an<I often alludes 
with a feeling of satisfaction to the Hercu.lmn valour with 
which he first combated the niiglity nionstor. No one of liis 
plays, perhap.s, is more historical ‘ami political; ami its rlie- 
torical power in exciting our indignation i; almost irresistible ; 
It is a true dramatic Philippic. However, in point of amuse¬ 
ment and invention, it docs not ajjjicar to me the most for¬ 
tunate. The thought of the serious danger which he was 
incurring may possibly have disposed liim to a more serious 
tone than was suitable to comc<ly, or stung, perhai>s, by the 
persecution he had already sufl'ered from Cleon, he may'^per- 
haps, have vented his rage in too Arcliilochcan a style. ‘Vvi.cn 
the storm of cutting invective has somewhat spent itself 
have then several droll scene.s, such us that where the’two 
demagognes, t},c leatlicr-dealcr (that is, Cleon) and the 
►aus:igo-3cIlcr vie with each other by a<]ulation. bv orado- 
•iu-.ting, and by dainty tit bits, to gain H... favour of Demos 
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a persuniljcation of the people, who has become childish 
through age, a scene humorous in the highest degree; and 
the piece ends with a triumphal rejoicing, which may almost 
be said to be afifecting, wlien the scene changes from the Pnyx, 
the place where the people assembled, to the majestic Propy- 
hea, when Demos, who has been wonderfully restored to a 
second youth, comes forward in the garb of an ancient 
Athenian, and shows that with his youthful vigour, he has 
also recovered the ohlen sentiments of the days of Mara- 


"With the exception of this attact on Cleon, and with the 
exception also of the attacks on Euripides, whom he seems to 
have pursued with the most unrelenting perseverance,^ the 
other pieces of Aristophanes are not so exclusively pointed 
against individuals. They have always a general, and for 
the most part a very important aim, which the poet, with all 
his turnings, digressions, and odd medleys, never loses sight 
of. The l^eocey the Acharnccy and the Lysistraiay with many 
turns still all recommcntl peace; and one object of the Eccle^ 
siaziiscvy or Woinen in Parliamenty of the Tftes^nophoriaz^Wy or 
Wo 7 nen keeping the Festival oj the ThesTnophoricCy and of Lysts- 
trafa is to throw ridicule on the relations and the manners of 
the fem.'ilc sex. In the Clouds he laughs at the metaphysics 
of the Sophists, in the iKaifjPs' at the mania of tlie Athenians for 
heariu" and determining law-suits; the subject of the J^rogs 
is the decline of the tragic art, and Platus is an allegory on 
the uniust distribution of wealth. The li rds are. of all his 
pieces, the one of whicli the aim is the least apparent, and it 
is on that very account one of the most diverting. 

Peace begins in the most spirited and lively manner; the 
peace-loving Trygmus ri<les on a dung-beetle to heaven in the 
manner of Bellerophou ; Wp- a <lesolating giant, with his com¬ 
rade Riot, alone, in place or all the other gods, inhabits Olym¬ 
pus and there pounds the cities of men in a great mortar, inak- 
ing ’use of the most celebrated generals for pestles. The Goddess 
P^ice lies buried in a deep well, out of which she is hauled 
up by ropes, through the united exertions of all the states of 
Greece: all these ingenious and fanciful inventions are cal¬ 
culated to produce the most ludicrous ellect. Afterwards, 
however, the play is not sustained at an equal elevation; no¬ 
thing remains but to sacrifice, and to carouse in honour of the 
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recovcre<l Goddess of Peace, vrhcn the iinportunalo visits 
such persons as found their advantage in war form, indeed, 
an entertainment pleasant enough, hut by no means corres¬ 
pondent to the expectations which the conimenceinent gives 
rise to. MVe have, in this piece, an additional example to 
prove that the ancient comic writers not only changed the 
ilecoration during the intervals, when the stage was empty 
hut also while an actor was in sight. The scene chan-rhs 
from Attica to Olympus, while Trygeeus is susj>enaed in the 
air on his beetle, and calls anxiously to the director of the 
machinery to take care that he does not break his neck. 
His descent into the orchestra afterwards denotes his return 
to the earth. It was possible to overlook the liberties taken 
by the tragedians, according as their subject might roouirc it. 
with the Unities of Place and Time, on which such ridiculous 
stress hna been laid by many of the moderns, but the bold 
manner in which the old comic writer subjects those more 
externalities to lus sportive caprice is so striking, that it mutit 
enforce itself on the most short-sighted observers; and yet in 
all the treatises on the constitution of the Greek stage, due 
respect has never yet been paid to it. 

The A c/ui7'7iMnSj an earlier piece,appears to me to possess 
a much higher excellence than J^eace, on account of the c<,n- 
tinual progress of the story, and the increasing drollery, whicdi 
at l^st ends in a downright Bacchanalian uproar. Dikaioiio- 
Iis, the lionest citizen, enraged at the base artifices by which 

eject all proposals for peace, sends an embassy to Laceda>mon, 
and concludes a separate treaty for himself amriiis family. Ho 
tl.en retires to the country, and, in spite of all assaults, encloses 
a ]>ieoo of ground before his house, witidn which there is a 

whilftl Vooplo of the neighbouring states, 

w r the country is suffering from the calamities of 

war. il.e blessings of peace are represented ino.st temptingly 
^ hungry stomachs: the fat Boeotian brings Ids delicious eels 
and poultry for sale, and nothing is thought of but feasting 
and carousing. Lamachus, the celebrated‘general, who lives 

thc*relr^ DidascaUie place it in the year before the It ia 

one of thosP wWKpieces of Aristophanes, aii.l the only 
down to us ^ ^ brought out under a borrowed name, that has couk. 


L, 
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on the t>tlier side, is, in consequence of a sudden inroad of the 
enemy, called away to defend the frontiers; DikaiopoHs, on 
the other hand, is invited by his neighbours to a feast, where 
every one brings liis own scot. Preparations military and 
preparations culinary are now carried on with equal industry 
and alacrity; here they seize the lance, there the spit; here the 
armour rings, there the wine-flagon; there they are feathering 
helmets, here they are plucking thrushes. Shortly afterwards 
T^amachus returns, supported by two of his comrades, with a 
broken head and a lame foot, and from the other side Dikaio- 
polls is brought in drunk, and led by two good-natured dam¬ 
sels. The lamentations of the one are perpetually mimicke«l 
ami rhliculcd in the rejoicings of the other; and with this 
contrjist, which is carried to the very utmost limit, tlie play 
ends. 

Tj^sistreUa. is in such bad repute, that we must mention it 
lightly and rapidly, just as we would tread over hot embers. 
Accoi<litig to tlie story of the poet, the women have taken it 
into their heads to compel their husbands, by a severe resolu¬ 
tion, to make peace. Under the direction of a clever leader 
they organize a conspiracy for this purpose throughout all 
Orooce, jin<l at tlio same time gain possession in Athens of the 
fni’tifled Acropolis. The terrible plight the men are reduce<l 
to by this separation gives rise to the most laughable scenes; 
plenii»oteiitiaries appear from tlie two hostile powers, an<l 
jjeace is speedily concluded under the management of the sag© 
Uysistrata. Notwith.standing the mad indecencies which are 
contained in the piece, its purpose, when stript of these, is 
upon the whole very innocent: the longing for tlie enjoyment 
of domestic joys, so often interrupted by the absence of the 
husband.s, is to be the means of putting an end to the 
calamitous war by which Greece bad so long been torn in 
pieces. In particular, the honest bluntness of the Lacediemo- 
niaiis is inimitably portrayed. 

The Ecclesiazusce is in like manner a picture of woman’s 
ascendency, but one much more depraved than the former. 
In the dress of men the women steal into tlie public assembly, 
and by means of the majority of voices whicli they have tlios 
surreptitiou.sly obtained, they decree a new constitution, in 
which there is to be a community of goods and < f women. 
Thi.s is a satlrcon the ideal republics of the pliilosoplicrs, with 
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flimilar laws; Protagoras Lad projected sucli l>oft»ro Plato 
i he comedy appears to me to labour under the very same fanit 
as the Peace: the introduction, the secret assembly of tho 
women, their rehearsal of their parts as men, the description 
of the popular assembly, are all handled in tlie most masterlv 
mannez; but towards the middle the action stands still. 
^^oUurlg remains but the representation of the perplexities and 
confusion which arise from the different communities, especially 
the community of women, and from the prescribed equality of 

V for the young 

and beautiful. These perplexities are pleasant enough, but 

snZkW ^ of the same joke. Generally 

old allegorical comedy is in its progress exposed 

wnH I sinking. When we begin with turning the 

world upside down, the most wonderful incidents follow om 
another as a niatter of cuursc, but they are apt to appear 

itrXs‘'of coiuparo.! witlx'the decisive 

siroKes oi tun in the commencement 

is knot which 

IS not loosed till the conclusion, and in this possesses 

a great ^Wantage Euripides, on account The well tnown 
ixatrcd of women <lisplaye<l in liia tricr^rltoo la i i 

condemned at the fLXal of thT Tlfe:mrphTrir:rthich 
women only wore admitted. After a fruitless attempt 
<liice the effeminate poet Affathou to un<lertolvA tJio i * 

experinjent, Euripido^ prev“ails 0“ Llwht-rn-law’‘Mrosno! 
sAir ' somewhat advanced in years, to dis^-ui^e him 

lead his cause. The manner in which he does tliia irivos ri^n 
suspicions, and he is discovered to be a man • ho #?ioe ♦ *i 
dtar for refuge, and to secure hin.sTlf stiTlTnoTe from Urn iln 

;.e wo^e.rp ‘tlrTaTetn: hiilT^TthcT ^00^.^ him 

g rnesilochus, ^ ho fustened to ri sort >i\ 

L 2 
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pillory, by assiiiiiin^ the character of a procuress, and eutrcin;^ 
away the ofHcer of Justice who has charge of him, a simple 
Ijarhariaii, by the charms of a female flute-player. These 
parodied scenes, composed almost entirely in the very wor4l3 
of the tragedies, are inimitable. 'Whenever Euripides is intro¬ 
duced, we may always, generally speaking, lay our account 
with having the most ingenious and apposite ridicule; it seems 
as if the mind of Aristophanes possesse^l a peculiar and specific 
power of giving a comic turn to the poetry of this tragedian. 

The Clomls is well known, but yet, for the most part, has 
not been duly understood or appreciated. Its object is to 
show that the fondness for philosophical subtleties had led to 
a neglect of warlike exercises, that speculation only served to 
shake the foundations of religion and morals, and that by the 
arts of sophistry, every duty was rendered doubtful, and the 
worse cause frequently came off victorious. The Clouds 
themselves, as the chorus of the piece (for the poet converts 
these substances into persons, and dresses them out strangely 
enough), are an allegory on the metaphysical speculations 
which do not rest on the ground of experience, hut float about 
without any definite shape or body, in the regi<»n of possibi¬ 
lities. \Ve may observe in general that it is one of the 
peculiarities of the wit of Aristophanes to take a metaphor 
literally, and to exhibit it in this light before the eyes of the 
spectators. Of a man addicted to unintelligible reveries, it i» 
a common way of speaking to say that he is up in the clouds, 
and accordingly Socrates makes his first appearance actually 
descending from the air in a basket. Whether this applies 
exactly to him is another question; but we have reason to 
believe that the philosophy of Socrates was very ideal, and 
that it was by no means so limited to popular and practical 
matters as Xenophon would have us believe But why has 
Aristophanes personified the sophistical metaphysics by the 
venerable Socrates, who was himself a determined opponent of 
the Sophists ? There was probably some personal grudge at 
the bottom of this, and we do not attempt to justify it; but 
the ch<jice of the name by no means diminishes the merit of 
whe picture itself. Aristophanes declares this play to bo the 
most elaborate of all his works: but in such expressions wo 
are not always to take him exactly at his word. On all occa¬ 
sions, and without the least hesitation, he lavishes upon him- 
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self tbe most extravagant praises; aiul tliis must be considered 
a feature of the licence of comedy. However, the Clouds was 
unfavourably received, and twice unsuccessfully competed for 
the prize. 

The FrogSf as we have already said, has for its subject the de 
dine of Tragic Art. Euripides was dead, as well as Sophocles 
and Agathon, and none but poets of the second rank were now 
remaining. Bacchus misses Euripides, and determines to bring 
him back from the infernal world. In tlws he imitates Heicules, 
but although furnished with that liero's lion-skin and club, in 
sentiments he is very unlike him, and as a dastardly volujituary 
affords us much matter for laughter Here we have a cha¬ 
racteristic specimen of the audacity of Aristophanes: he docs 
not even spare the patron of his own art, in whose honour 
this very play was exhibited. It was thought that the gods 
understood a joke as well, if not better, than men. Bacchus 
rows himself over the Aclierueian lake, where the {voys 
merrily greet him with their melodious croukiiigs. The 
proper chorus, however, consists of the shades of those initi¬ 
ated in the Eleusinian mysteries, and odes of surpassing 
beauty are put in their mouths. vdischylus had hitherto occu¬ 
pied tbe tragic throne in the world below, but Euripides 
wants to eject him. Pluto presides, but appoints Bacclms to 
determine this great controversy; the two poets, the sub¬ 
limely wrathful .^^schylus, and the subtle and conceited Kuri- 
pnlcs, staufl opposite each otlicr ami deliver specimens 
their poetical powers; they sing, tl.ey declaim against each 
other, and in all their peculiar traits arc characterised in 
masterly style. At last a halance is brought, on wliicli ouch 
lays a verse; but notwitbstamliiig all tl»c efl'orts of Eniii)idcs 
to pro.luce ponderous lines, those of ^Kschylus always mahe 
the scale of his rival to kick the beam. At last the lattci 
becomes impatient of the contest, and proposes that Euvirhrlos 
himself, with all his works, bis wife, children, CcpIns..i>hMn 
and all, shall get into one scalo, and ho xvill only lay a.--aiii<t 
them m the other two verses. Bacchus in the mean tiine lias 
hecome a convert to the merits of ami altliou-|, he 

had sworn to Euripides that he xvould take him back^vith 
him from tiic lower world, he dismisses him with a parody of 
one of his own verses in J/ijypolytus: * 

My tongxie hath sworn, I however make choice of ^s-cliyhia. 
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^J'-scliylus eonsequeiifly returns to tlie living world, and resiims 
the rag,c throne in I,is absence to Sophocles. ^ 

llie observatioi, on the changes of place, wliich I made 

lii-Tn't” t'i n®''® '•‘^peated. The scene is 

fi,.,t at Thebes, of which both Bacchus and Hercules were 

natives; afterwards the stage is changed, without its ever 

• enig left by Bacchus, to the nether shore of the Acherusian 

lake, which must have been represented by the sunken space 

of the orchestra, and it was not till Bacchus landed at the 

other end of the logeum that the scenery represented the 

-nfcrnal world, with the palace of Pluto in the back-ground. 

I IS not a mere conjecture, it is expressly stated by the old 
scholiast. * -f ^ 

The is in my opinion, the feeblest of Aristophanes’ 

|>hiys. The subject is too limited, the folly it ridicules 
.'ippears a disease of too singular a description, without a suf- 
hcieiit universiUity of application, and the action is too much 
«lia\vn out. The poet himself speaks this time in very 
iiio<Iust iaii<ruasre of liis means of entertainment, and does not 
even promise us immoderate laughter. 

On the other hand, the Hird^ transports us by one of the 
l oh est and richest inventions into the kingdom of the fantas¬ 
tically wonderful, and delights us with a display of the 
cayest hilarity: it is a joyous-winged and gay-jiluined crea¬ 
tion. I cannot concur with the old critic in thinking that wo 
have in this work a uiiivcrdal and uridis^uiseci satire on the 
corruptions of the Athenian state, and of all human society. 

It seems rather a harmless display of merry pranks, which 
hit alike at gods an<l men without any particular object in 
view. Whatever was remarkable about birds in natural his- 
tory, in mythology, in the doctrine of divinati ni, in the fables 
of .d'.-sop, or even in proverbial expressions, has been 
nionsly drawn to his purpose by the poetj who even goes 
back to cosmogony, and shows that at first tliC raven-wiinrod 
Kiglit laid a wind egg, out of which the lovely Eros, u^iih 
golden pinions (witliont doubt a bird), soared aloft and 
thereupon gave birth to all things. Two fugitives of the 
human race fall into the domain of the birds, who resolve to 
revenge themselves on them for the numerous cruelties wliicli 
they have suffered ; the two men contrive to save tlicmselves 
by proving the pre-emineucy of the birds over all other crear 
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tures, an<l thoy a.lvi.so Oicin to c.Ilect all ti.eir scattered 
powers into one immense state; the wondrous city, Cloud- 
cuckootown, is then built above the earth; all sorts of unbid¬ 
den gueste, priests, poets, soothsayers, geometers, lawyers 
sycophants, wish to nestle in the new state, but are dr^vS 
out, new gods are appointed, naturally enough, after the 
linage of the birds, as those of men bore a resemblance to man 
Olympus is walled up against the old go.ls, so that no odour 
of suerifices can reach ttiem; in their emergency they send an 
embassy, consisting of the voi-acious Hercules, NcpUiiie who 

rformula, by Neptune, and 

Tc^^sl "v^o^rsitb Iiowoi;-, undei- the 

necessity of submitting to any conditions they can get ami 

nmcran7.’^“‘^ Howev„ 

ifo a mere farcical fairy tale, it may he 

mki’.J o'"® ® r>>>'*osophical signification, in Thus 

m view of all things, seeing that most 

of our Ideas are only true in a human point of view 

in opinion that Cratinus was powerful 

siiuea tiie skill to clevelope a striking suljioct to tlic 

Eupo'i^fLrtlir"" “p■~v,retiirs‘ 

in covert aduTLs l-is jokes, and higenious 

of prrTTasSs to T’ ‘'“= o--*?istauce 

defiSt i^sof ■ "'‘atever he wished, but tlgit ho was 

hannv me f P“'v®*^' Aristophanes, they add, liy a 

him^Te hlte^TatlT'e ®-’^ce‘le"oies of both. Zid tha/in 

■nyielf iust fied statements I eonceive 

tlie ‘'‘® the stylo 'of Cratinns, and 

manners in view whenPTm^c thatheliad tlieir resi.ective 

though he hoT^tT of] ■ t'>?se jucces. for al- 

"irtiiii^— n-:: -To 

Cratinus, perhaps liriTTcip^lly*"^^:’actli!r:f‘’'thc"ligh[’umy 
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would have thrown on the manners of the times, ami tlie 
knowledge they might have aflfbrded of the Athenian con¬ 
stitution, wliile the loss of the works of Eiipolis is to he 

regretted, chiefly for the comic form in which they were 
delivered, *' 

one of the earlier pieces of the poet, hut as we 
have it, it is one of his last works; for the first piece was 
afterwards recast by him. In its essence it belongs to the Old 
Comedy, but in the sparingness of personal satire, and in the 
mild tone wliicb prevails throughout, we may trace an ap¬ 
proximation to the Middle Comedy. TJie Old Cometly indeed 
had not yet received its death-blow from a formal enactment, 
hut even at this date Aristophanes may have deemed it 
prudent to avoi<l a full exercise of the democratic privilege of 
cofne4ly. It lias even been sai<I (perhaps without any foun¬ 
dation, as the circumstance has been denied by others) that 
Alcibiades ordered Eupolis to bo drowned on account of a 
piece wliicb he liad aimed at him. Dangers of tliis description 
would repress the most ardent zeal of authorship: it Is but 
fair that those who seek to afford pleasure to their fellow- 
citizens should at least be secure of their life 
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1^1° ?o “5 I know, possess as yet a satisfactory 
poetical translation of Aristophanes, and as the whole works 

Kiahlo many reasons, ever remain imtraiis- 

latable, I have been induced to lav before my readers the 

^cT- 'Hot 'a’"®'’® makes his appear- 

ance, not that this play does not contain many other scenes 

tL Jh’ aot superior merit, but because it relates to 

from a® tragedian as an artist, and is botli free 

rrom indecency, and, moreover, easily understood. 

suffprpd fr '""If"®' country-people of Attica, who have greatly 

fHr conciH r ® ®'’®'"^’ enraged at Dikaio,.olis 

mh.rto Htono Lacedamioi.ians, and ditor- 

the Lcerli “"Jertakes to speak in defence of 

In th r?: k1- 1 a!*® ‘^®®® "®‘ succeed in convincing tl.em. 

idm the \ P>'°‘’‘cament, lie calls on Euripides, to Icn.l 

•I H Iclldi r Peefs heroes were in 

.uiH Cf Hi '‘.® ''"c must suppose the 

scone * P®®" occupy the middle of the buck 


'Ttc T t 1 Dikaiopolis 

An, I n ^ p*«ck up aU my courage then. 

And pay a visit to Euripides. 

Boy, boy I 


Cephisophom. 

WTio's there ? 

Dikaiopoi.is. 

is Euripides ^thJn ? 
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Cephisophok. 

w iLlxin, and not within ; Can'st fathom that ? 

Dikaiopolis. 

How within* yet not within ? 

Cephisophon. 

. 'Tis true, old fellow* 

His mind is out collecting dainty verses*, 

A nd not within. But he*s himself aloft 
\\>iting a tragedy. 

Dikaiopolis. 

Happy Euripides, 

hose servant here can g^ive such witty answers. 

Call him. 


Ceprisopeioh. 

It may not be. 

D1KATOPOX.IS. 

I say, you must though'^ 

For hence I will not budge, but knock the door down. 
Euripides, Euripides, my darlingf } 

me, at least, if deaf to all besides. 

*1 is Dikaiopolis of Chollis calls you. 

Euripides. 

1 have not time. 


At least roll roundl. 


I>f KA10POX.XS. 


Euripides. 

I can*t$. 

Dikaiopot.is. 

You must. 


Well, I’U roll round. 
Euripides ! 


Euripides. 

Come down I can’t; I’m busy 
DlKAlPOLIS. 


Euripides. 

\Yhat w’ould'st thou with tliy bawling. 


* The Greek diminutive *-wt 5 XX«« is here corrcrtlv eNpressed by tlie 

German t»erscAeti, but versicle would not be tolerated in Eiiglisli._ Tran-s. 

•f* Evf/viS«Jv —in the German Kurtjndelein, —Trans. 

J A technical expression from the Encycleina, wbii-h was thrust out. 

5 Eurijiides apiieurs in the upper story; but as in an attana^ or sitting 
Id ail open gallery. 
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What ! you compose aloft and not below^. 

No wonder if your muse’s bantlings halt. 
Again, those rags and cloak right tragical. 
The very garb for sketching beggars in ! 

But sweet Euripides, a boon, I pray thee. 
Give me the moving rags of some old play; 

I ve a long speech to make before the Chorus 
.And if I falter, why the forfeit’s death. 


^ Euripides. 

\M.at ra^ will smt you ? Tliose in which old CEnens. 
Iliat hapless wight, went through his bitter conflict ? 

^ , Dikaiopolis- 

ISot CEneus, no,—but one still sorrier. 

Tn, .... Euripides. 

Those of blind Phoenix ? 


JJIXAIOPOLIS. 

ti„, , No, not Phoenix 

But another, more wretched still than Phoerux. 

ti'i Euripides. 

'r-want ? 
r.s Pluloctetes- sure 1 You mean that beggar. 

. U a, I^*KAIOP01.I8. 

No , but a person still more beggarly. 

sorry^araentf** 

Belterophon, the lame man, u^d tTw^. 

Dikaiopodis. 

as lame, importunate, and bold of speech. 

I know »t;o O' 1 V . Euripides. 

Know. Tis Telephus the Mysian. 

Dikaxopolis. 


Yes. Telephus : lend me his rag, I pray you. 
Therc°Ue’th?’''* ‘‘™ *''' of Telephus.' 


R’ghu 


Ckpbisopbov. 
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OrRAiopot^is them ofr'). 

Now Jove I who lookest on, and see’st through alL^, 

Vour blessing, while thus wretchedly I garb me. 

Pr’ythee, £uripides, a further boon. 

It goes, I think, together with these rags: 

The little Mysian bonnet for my head; 

** For sooth to-day I must put on the beggar. 

And be still what I am, and yet not seem so'f*." 

The audience here may know me who 1 am. 

But like poor fools the chorus stand unwitting. 

While \ trick tliem wdth my flowers of rhetoric. 

Buripides. 

A rare device, i’faith ! Take it and welcome. 

OiKAioroms. 

For thee, my blessing ; for Telephus, my thoughtsi-.'* 

*Tis well ; already, words flow thick and fast. 

Oil ! 1 had near forgot—A beggar’s staff, I ]>ray. 

Euripides. 

Here, take one, and thyself too from these doors. 

DlKAIOPOLfS. 

{Aeide.') See'st thou, my soul,-~he’d drive thee from his does 
Still lacking many things. Become at once 
A supple, oily beggar. (^A/oud.) Good Euripides, 

Lend me a basket, pray;—though the bottom's 
Scorcli'd, 'twill do. 


Euripides. 

Poor wretch ! A basket ? What's thy need on't * 

Diraiopolis. 

No need beyond the simple wish to have it. 

Euripides. 

You're getting troublesome. Come pack—be off 

DlKAlOPOLIS. 

(Aiiide.) Faugh ! Faugh ! 

(Aioud.') May heaven prosper thee as—thy good mother*. 

Euripi des. 

Be off, I say ! 

DlKAlOPOLIS. 

Not till thou grant'st iny prayer. 

Only a little cup with broken rim. 


* Alluding to the holes in the mantle which he holds up to the 1 
■f These lines are from Euripides' tragedy of 7'elf/thnx. 

X An allusion (which a few lines lower is again rcj>eated) to his 
as a poor retailer of vegetables. 


ight. 

niothei 
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Euripides. 

Take it and go ; for know you're quite a plague. 

Dikaiopolis. 

(A^ide.') Knows he how great a pest he is himself? 
(Aioud.) But, roy Euripides ! my sweet! one thing more : 
Give me a cracked pipkin stopped ^th sponge* 

Euripides. 

The n>an would rob me of a tragedy complete. 

There—take it, and oegone. 


DlKAIOPOr.TS. 

V . I . . Well! I am going. 

Yet what to do ? One thing I lack, whose want 
Undoes me. Good, sweet Euripides ! 

Grant me but this. I'll ask no more, but go— 

Some cabbage-leaves—a few just in my basket! 

V Ml . Euripides. 

You 1! rum me. See there ! A whole play’s gone ! 

Dikaiopolis (se^minofu ootnr o/f . 
Nothing more now. I’m really off. I am, I own ’ ^ 

A bore, wanting in tact to please the great. 

\\ oe s me ! Was ever such a wretch ? Alas I 
I have forgot the very chiefest thing of all. 

Hear me, Euripides, my deax ! my darUng. 

Choicest ills betide me ! if e’er I ask 

Aught more than this ; but one—this one alone ; 

ihrow me a pot-herb from thy mother’s stock. 

rru r II Euripides. 

Ihe frllow would msult me—shut the door. 

{T/,e Encyclema revolves, and Euripides and retire.) 

B t r . DiKAIOPOI.IS. 

boul Of me, thou must go without a pot-hci b » 

Tn ^onflict thou must soon conten.l in 

lo proffer speech and full defence for Sparta ’ 

Forw^ard, my .soul ! the barriers are before thee. 

AncTv " »*ast not imbibed Euripides.^ 

And fora-ard, though it be to lay thy head 

ptel and spo.ik thy mind. 

Forward there I forward again! bravely heart, bravely. 
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LECTURE XIII. 


XK'hethet the Middle Comedy was a distinct species —Origin of the Kew 
Comedy A mixed species—Its prosaic character—Whether versifica 
tiori IS essential to Comedy—Subordinate kinds—Pieces of 
and of Intrigue-The Cn„ic of observation, of seIf-r„sc?o„fness 
arbitrary Comic—Morality of Comedy—Plautus and Terence as imi. 
tarors of the Greeks here cited and characterised for want of the 

Originals—Moral and social aim of the Attic Comedy—Statues of two 
i.vfiiiu? Author.-. M 


Ancient critics assume tlie existence of a Middle Comedv 
between tlie Old and the New. Its distinguisbinn- character¬ 
istics are variously described: by some its peculiarity is maile 
to consist in the abstinence from personal satire and iiitro- 
iliiction of real characters, and by others in the abolition 
of the chorus. But the introduction of real persons under their 
true names was never an indispensable requisite. Indeed in 
several even of Aristophanes’ plays, we fiml characters in'no 
respect historical, but altogether tictitious, but bearing signifi- 
cant names, after the manner of the New Comedy; while 
personal satire is only occasionally employed. This right of 

as I have already shown, 
essential to the Old Comedy, and the loss of it incapacitated 
the poets from throwing ridicule on public actions and affairs 
of state. When accordingly they confined themselves to 
private life, the chorus ceased at once to have ariw signifi¬ 
cance. However, accidental circumstances accelerated its 
abolition. To dress and train the choristers was an expensive 
undertaking; now, as Comedy with the forfeiture of its poli¬ 
tical privileges lost ala) its festal dignity, and was degraded 
into a mere amusement, the poet no longer found aify rich 
I>:itrons willing to take upon themselves the expense of fur- 
nisliing the chorus. ^ 

Platonius mentions a further characteristic of the Middle 
Comedy. On account, he says, of the danger of alJudin^r to 
public affairs, the comic writers hud turn*>d all their «:Ttiie 
against i.erious poetry, whether epic or tragic, and sou-ht tc 
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expose tea absurdities and coiitradictiuns. As a sncciiuen of 
this kiPa he gives the ^olosikon, one of Aristophanes' latest 
works. This description coincides with the idea of parodv^^ 
which we placed foremost in our account of the Old Comedv’ 
Platonius adduces also another instance in the Xllysses oi Ct^\- 

of r of the Odysseyj. But, in order of time, no play 

of Cratinus could belong to the Middle Comedy; for his death 
IS mention^ by Aristophanes in his Beace, And as to tho 
.Irnrna of Eupolis in ^I.ich he described what ^renU an 

y a parody of 

the poetical legends of the golden age ? But in Aristonha^e., 

not to mention his parodies of so many tragic scenes are 

of Trygasus, and the Hell-journey 

and imitations of the deeds of Bellerophon 

« d Hercules, sung in epic and tragic poetry? In vain th^ero 

ti'nctitft^”^'^ r® restriction t<f parody any dis¬ 

tinctive peculiarity of the so-called Middle Comedy Froli^ 

§r'^ 

tuteasjKj^iel' "ot itself consti- 

8pw^cs*ornoef‘’‘®''‘'f"’'? New Comely, or that 

C^.edy. wfsWI rtl.h.'l receives the a,,pollation of 

it, if constdor t in I w""? 

rotrorJ •* It in Its liistorical connexion, and from -i 

■nS.'liHed spL'i^rT it to be a mixed and 

irinn or 1 ^ ^ should were we to term it an f»ri- 

theiuselves^ at^ir^^'rr'fT*" " either do not concern 

' elves at all with the Old Comedy or el.o leg.ad it as 
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nothing belter than a caere rude commeuceineiit. Hence, the 
intiulto importance of Aristophanes, as we Jjave in him a kind 
of poetry of which there is no other example to be found in the 
world. 

The New Comedy may, in certain respects, he described as 
the Old, tamed down; but in productions of genius, tameness 
IS not generally considered a merit. The loss incurred by 
the prohibition of an unrestricted freedom of satire the new 
comic writers endeavoured to compensate by a mixture of 
earnestness borrowed from tragedy, both in the form of re¬ 
presentation and the general structuT*e, anfl also in the 
impressions which they laboured to produce. We have seen 
how, in its last epoch, tragic poetry descended from its ideal 
elevation, and came nearer to common reality, both in the 
characters and in the tone of the dialogue, but more esj^ecially 
in its endeavour to convey practical instruction respecting 
the conduct of civil and domestic life in all their several 
requirements. This utilitarian turn in Euripides was the sub¬ 
ject of Aristophanes* ironical commendation*. Euripides was 
the precursor of the New Comedy; and all the poets of this 
species particularly admired him, and acknowledged him as 
their master.—The similarity of tone and spirit is even so 
great between them, that moral maxims of Euripides liave 
been ascribed to Menander, and others of Menander to Euri¬ 
pides. On tlie other hand, among the fragments of Menander, 
we find topics of consolation which frequently rise to the 
height of the true tragic tone. 

New Comeily, therefore. Is a mixture of earnestness and 
mirthi". The poet no longer turns poetry and the world into 

♦ Tlic FVoffs, V. 971—991. 

+ Tlie ori^nal here is not susceptible of an exact translation into 
Boglish. Though the German language has this great advantage, that 
there are few ideas which may not be expressed in it in words of Teutonic 
origin, yet words derived from Greek and Latin are also occasionally used 
indiscriminately with the Teutonic synonymes, for the sake of variety 
or otherwise. Thus the generic word spiel (play), is formed into Itistspie^ 
(comedy), trauerspiel (tragedy), sing-spiel (opera), schattspiel (drama); 
but the Germans also use iragoedie, feomcedie, opera and drama. In the 
text, the author proposes, for the-sake of distinction, to give the name of 
Itistspiel to the New Comedy, to distinguish it from the old; but having 
only the single term comedy in English, I must, in translating lustspiel. 
make use of the two words, IK’ew Comerfy.— Trans. 
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ri-liciile, he no longer abaiirlons Iiiinself to an enthitsiasin of 
fun, but seeks the sportive element in the objects thcinscrlves * 
he depicts in human characters and situations whatever 
uccasioDs mirth, in a word, what is pleasant and laughable. 
But the ridiculous must no longer come forward as the pure 
creation of his own fancy, but must be verisimilar, that is, 
seem to be real. Hence we must consider anew the above 
dcscril^ed comic ideal of human nature under the restrictions 
which this law of composition imposes, an«l determine accord¬ 
ingly the different kinds and gradations of tlie Comic. 

The highest tragic earnestness, as I have already shown, 
runs ever into the infinite; and tlie subject of Tragctly (pro¬ 
perly speaking) is the struggle between the outward finite 
existence, and the inward infinite aspiiations. The sulxlucd 
earnestness of the New Comedy, on the other haml, remains 
always witliin the sphere of experience. The place of Destiny 
IS Rupj»licd by Chance, for the latter is tlie empirical concep¬ 
tion of the former, as being that which lies beyond onr power 
or control. And accordingly we actually find among the 
fragments of the Comic writers as many expressit.ns about 
Chance, as we do in the tragedians about Destiny. To un- 
euiiditioiial necessity, moral liberty could alone be opposed; 
as for Chance, every one must use his wits, aiul turn it to his 
own j»rofit as he best can. On this account, the whole moral 
of ihc New Comedy, just like that of the Fable, is nothing 
nioie than a theory of iirudence. In this sense, an ancient 
critic has, with inimitable brevity, given us the whole sum of 
the matter : that Tragedy is a running away from, or making 
an end of, life; Comedy its regulation. 

The idea of the Old Comedy is a fantastic illusion, a plcn- 
eimt dream, which at last, with the exception of the general 
c oct, all ends in nothing. The New C<»ine<ly, on the other 
‘•and, IS earnest in its form. It rejects every thing of a con- 
trailictory nature, which niiglit have the eflcct of destroying 
no impressions of reality. It endeavours after strict cohe¬ 
rence, and has, in common with Tragedy, a formal complica¬ 
tion and denouement of plot. Like Tragedy, too, it connects 
•getiier its incidents, as cause aiul cfTect, only that it a<l<>pt£ 
le aw of existence as it manifests itself in exj>erionco, witfi- 
ont any such reference as Tragedy assumes to an idea. As 
me latter endeavours to satisfy our feelings at the close, in 
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like manner the New Comedy endeavours to provide, at least, 
an apparent point of rest for the understanding. This, I may 
remark in passing, is by no means an easy task for the comic 
writer: he must contrive at last skilfully and naturally to 
get rid of the coiitra«lictions which with their complication and 
intricacy have diverteil us during the course of the action j if 
he really smooths them all off* by making his fools become 
rational, or by reforming or punishing his villains, then there 
is an end at once of everything like a ple:vsiint and comical 
impression. 

Such were the comic and tragic ingredients of the New 
Comedy, or Comedy in general. Tlicre is yet a third, how¬ 
ever, which in itself is neither comic nor tragi<*, in short, not 
even j)oot!C. t albide to its ]»ortrait-likc truthfulness. Tlie 
ideal ami caricature, both in tl»e jdastic arts an<l in dramatic 
poetry, lay claim to no other truth than that which lies in 
their significance : their in<lividual beings ev'cn arc not inteinled 
to appear real. Tragedy moves in an ideal, and the Old 
Comedy in a fanciful or fantastical world. As the creative 
power of the fancy was circumscribed in the New Comedy, it 
became necessary to alVonl some equivalent to the understand¬ 
ing, and this was furnished by the ))robability of the sub- 
fects represented, of which it was to l e the judge. I tio not 
mean the calculation of tl»e rarity or frequency of the repre- 
6cnte<l incitlents (for witliout the liberty of depicting singu¬ 
larities. even while keeping within the limits of every-day 
life, comic amusement would be impossible), but all that is 
here meant is the individual trutli of the picture. The New 
Comedy must be a true picture of the manners of the day, and 
its tone must be local ami national; and even if we should see 
comedies of other times, and otlier nations, brought upon the 
stage, we shall still be able to trace and be pleased with this 
resemblance. By portrait-like truthfulness I do not mean 
that the comic chai*acters must be altogether individual. The 
most striking features of diflerent individuals of a class may 
be combined together in a certain completeness, provided they 
are clothed with a sufticient degree of peculiarity to have an 
imlividual life, and are not represented as examples of any 
p:krtial and incomplete conception. But in so far Comedy 
ilcpicts the constitution of social and domestic lib: iri general, 
it is a portrait ; from this prosaic side it must be varitiu-nly 
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moaifieil, according to time and place, wliile U,e comic 

motives, in respect of their poetical principle, are ulwavs tlie 

same. 

The ancients themselves acknowledged the New Coinedv 
to be a faithful picture of life. Full of this idea, the grunr- 
manan Aristophanes exclaimed inasomewhat affectdl, tliou-rh 
highly ingenious turn of expression: « O life and Meiiandm-’ 
which of you copied the otherr* Horace informs us that 

some doubted whether Comedy be a poem; beca-ise 
neither in its sul>|ect nor in its language is there the same 

elevation which distinguishes other kinds of poetry, 
Willie the composition is only distinguishe<I from ordinary 
fh^^Com y versification.*’ But it was urged by others, 
an l^ertone; for Instance, when 

T^.!= ^ i’®*' a 6on for his extrava<rance 

“ l!e,r ^:ri ^ ^’^y? *>«. "'■tl' a sarcastic application, 

answe reproaclies if his father were living?” To 

> "c examine wherein Comely .mes 

K-s. Ji =fr*'™ 

ZtaZrjrZ "i the consideration of the iLch 


■oatrical wmks in nUi '>“'1 «« 

fw stalt'^Tn‘whi:rvf;rT’A”"!''"’ tent of 

'>'„ct that the Mimes of Sophron, so mm-l, :,.I.„i,,.,i l.y 
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Pluto, were written in prose. An<l wliat were these Mimes? If 
we of them from the statement that someof the Idylls 

of Theocritus were imitations of them in hexameters, they were 
]>ictnres of real life, in which every appeamnee of poetry was 
etuflioiisly avoided. This consists in the coherence and con¬ 
nexion of a drama, which certainly is not found in these pieces; 
they are merely so many detached scenes, in which one thin*' 
succeeds another hy chance, and without preparation, as the 
particular hour of any working-day or holiday brought it 
about. The want of dramatic interest was supplied by the 
mimic element, that is, by tlie most accurate representation of 
individual peculiarities in action and language, which arose 
fi’om nationality as mo<lificd by local circumstances, and from 
6CX, age, rank, occu))ations, and so forth. 

Even in versified Comedy, the language must, in the choice 
of words and phi-ases, difler in no respect, or at least in no 
jierceptible degree, from that of ordinary life; the licences of 
poetical expre.ssion, which are imlispcnsable in other depart¬ 
ments of poetry, are here inadmissible. Not only must the 
versification not interfere with tlic common, unconstrained, and 
even careless tone of conversation, but it must also seem to be 
itself unproiucditated. It must not by its lofty tone elevate 
the characters as in Tragedy, where, along with the unusual 
sublimity of the language, it becomes as it wore a mental Co- 
Ihurnus. In C<>mc<Iy the verse must servo merely to give 
greater lightness, spirit, and elegance to the dialogue 
Whether, therefore, a particular comedy ought to be versified 
or not, must depend on the consideration whether it would he 
more suitable to the subject in hand to give to the dialogue 
this perfection of form, or to adopt into the comic imitation all 
rhetorical and grammatical errors, and even physical iniperfec-. 
tinns of speech- The frequent production, however, of prose 
comedies in modern times has not been owing so much to this 
cause as to the ease and convenience of the author, and in 
.some degree also of the player. I would, however, recommend 
to my countrymen, the Germans, the diligent use of verse, 
and even of rhyme, in Comedy; for as our national Comedy is 
yet to he formed, the whole composition, hy the greater strict¬ 
ness of the form, would gain in keeping and appearance, and 
we should be enabled at the very outset to guard against many 
important errors. Wo have not yet attained such a mastery 
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in ibis matter as will allow us to abandon ourselves to an 
agreeable negligence. 

As we have pronounced the New Comedy to be a mixed 
species, formed out of comic and tragic, poetic and prosaic 
elements, it is evident that tliis species may comprise several 
subordinate kinds, according to the prepondemnce of one or 
other of Uie ingredients. If the poet plays iu a sportive 
humour with his own inventions, the result is a farce; if he 
confines himself to the ludicrous in situations and chaiucters, 
carefully avoiding all admixture of serious matter, we have :i 
pure comedy {liustspiel) in proportion ;ts eiunestness prevails 
in the scope of the whole composition, and in the sympathy 
and moral judgment it gives rise to, the piece becomes what 
is called Instructive or Sentimental Comedy; and there is only 
another step to the familiar or domestic ti-agedy. Great stress 
has often been laid on the two last mentioned species as inven¬ 
tions entirely new, and of great importamic, and peculiar 
theories have been devised for them, &c. In the lacrymose 
drama of Diderot, which was afterwards so much decried, the 
failure consisted altogether iu that which was new; the afl’ec- 
tation of nature, the pedantry of the <loinestic relations, ami 
the lavish use of pathos. Did we .still possess the whole of the 
coinicliteniture of the Greeks, we should, ithout doubt, find iu 
It the models of all these species, with this difference, however, 
that the clear head of the Greeks assurc<lly never allowd 
them to fall into a chilling monotony, hut that they arrayed 
and tempered all in due proportion. Have not we, oven 
among the few pieces that remain to us, the Cai^tives of Plau- 
tiis which may be ^lled a pathetic drama, t\\Q Step-Mrjthcr 
of Icrence, a true family picture; while the Aviphitnfo hor- 
r on the fanUustic boldness of ti.e Old Comedy, and the 
J wny IS a wild |.iece of intrigue 1 Do wo 

I,.' -‘'I/‘-•lonce s))lays serious, impassioned,and toiioliii.g 

IM...s.igcs? We have only to call to mind the first scene of the 

"-e hope in 

t mt species 1 r ’ 

oi? w 1 ’ "'efe y gradations in the tone-f the compo..^i- 

Noid nr' •"arked by transitions more or less perceptible. 

iNcither can we allow the common division into uf 

Ato’odcm“Y^''T I--"i.b<n.t limilaU.,:.! 

Agood comedy oiiglitalways to be both,otherwise it will he d. ll- 
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citlior in liculy or animation. Sometimes,liowever,tlie on© 
and soinetiiiies the other will, no doubt, pre}»on<lerate. The 
«ieveloj)ment of the comic characters requires situations to place 
thcni in strong contrast, ami these again can result from 
nothing but that crossing of purposes and events, which, as J 
have alre«ady shown, constitutes intrigue in the dramatic 
<Honse. Every one Icnows the meaning of intriguing in com¬ 
mon lifej namely, the lea<liiig others by cunning and <lissimu- 
lation, to further, without their knowledge and against their 
will, our own hidden designs. In tlie drama both these signi¬ 
fications coinci<le, for the cunning of the one becomes a cross- 
purpose for the c'thcr. 

U'^lien the characters are only slightly sketched, so far 
merely as is necessary to account for the actions of the charac¬ 
ters in this or that case; when also the incidents are so accu- 
inulntod, that little room is left for display of character; when 
the j>lot is so wi'ought up, that the motley tangle of niisun- 
devstandings and embarrassments seems every moment on 
the point of being loosened, and yet the knot is only drawn 
tigliter and tighter: such a composition may well be called a 
Play of Intrigue. The French critics have made it fashion¬ 
able to consider this kind of pluy much below the so-callcd 
Play of Character, pcj-haps l>ecause they look too exclusively 
to how much of a play may be retaincil by us and carried 
home. It i« true. tl»e Piece of Intrigue, in some degree, ends 
at lust in nothing: but wl»y should it not be occasionally 
allowable to divert oneself ingeniously, without any ulterior 
object'? Certainly, a good comedy of this <lcscription requires 
much inventive wit: besides the entertainment which wo 
derive from the display of such acuteness and ingenuity, the 
wonderful tricks and contrivances which are j>i-actised possess 
a great charm for the fancy, as the success of many a Spanish 
piece proves. 

To the Play of Intrigue it is objected, that it deviates from 
the natural course c»f things, that it is improbahle. Wo may 
admit the former without however admitting the latter. 'I'ho 
poet, no doubt, exlnbit^ before us what is unexpected, extra¬ 
ordinary, and singular, even to incredibility; and often he 
even sets out with a great improbability, as, for example, the 
re.seinblance between two jiorsons, or a disguise which is not 
soon till..ugh; aftorwaid.s, however, all the incidents must 
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oavc the appeamnce of truth, a...l all the circumstances hv 
u.eat^ of winch the affair takes so marvellous a turn, must l,e 
batisfattorily explaiuc.l. As in respect to the events which 
ta..c pJfice, the poet gives us hut a light play of wit we are 

ai'e lwougrtTbout.‘'‘ ‘hey 

In the comedies which aim more at delineation of chaiacter, 
the dramatic personages must be skilfully grour.ed so as tj 
throw light oil each other’s character. This, however, is very 

into too systematic a method, each charac¬ 
ter being regularly n.atched with its symmetrical opposite, and 
thereby an unnatural appearance is given to the whole. Nor 

re^t praise, in wl.ich the 

re.st of the characters are intro.luccd onlv,ies it were, to allow 

e', ec!’.'l‘r’'’‘'‘l ‘'"'■‘.i*" ““■"■'ol* all his'dillereut probation.s; 

cspeieilly when that character coii.sists of nothing but an 

r/ a ‘b’"1 Le JJiMrnit), as 

ecu iiritv' I*''’ “1' t^-tirely of one single 

Comedv iTivof nature in the Old 

l.ml o gi e b il' C-<--ody 

rc'i i V it , I ,''':I’77'’'“'“-I1 a re.seniblance to a definite 
rc.ility. It could not indulge in such .studied and arbitr irv ex 

aggo-mtioii as the old did. It was, therefore, .d.ll.md u7se. k 

prov’in*.^^ 'io'"carer the 

and ihoro'iiL'h !‘'i° * ‘‘"’c d loiiiid in a more accurate 

anu ihoroiigli «loli!ii aii,.n ,,r . lijinu ter 

In the cl.ara. t. ot tho .W-w Comely, eitl.t-r the 

founY'tVr r will ho 

w\ , t ■ ^ - < »*ns^litut03 the more refined ar 

wh:a .H ealle.1 High Come.ly, :.ml the latter I.ow Comedy or 

'iiatinetly : there are hnighahlo 
ms If ’ of whieh rl.e po.:so.s>or 

I ^ -'‘t .->11 pm—ivo 

O i jure hiVn^ ->..<eal.:.s h.-ing . i.h nh.t.-.i 

ouem r. " *■!*"*-*• Sm-h iMT.sons .oi.o- 

he'ir f-- what they Mot.mllv 

‘heirw secret ...sea pesfro HI them un wittin:.! v. or 

«heir H.Ii. Kightly. therefore, to portray .-ueh .-i.an,. t-i - ,|.c 
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p<’ec must ]en<l us liis own peculiar talent ibr ooservation^ 
that we may fully understand them. His art consists in 
iiiakiug the character appear through slight hints and stolen 
glimpses, and in so placing the spectator, that whatever deli¬ 
cacy of observation it may require, he can hardly fail to seo 
througlj them. 

Tlieie arc other moral defects, which are beheld by their 
possessor M'itli a certain degree of satisfaction, and which he 
oven makes it a principle not to get rid of, but to cherish and 
preserve. Ot this kind is all that, without selfish pretensions;, 
or hostile inclinations, merely originates in the preponder¬ 
ance of the animal being. This may, without doubt, be 
united to a. high degree of intellect, and when such a person 
a]>plies his mental powers to the consideration of his own 
character, laiiglis at himself, confesses his failings or endea¬ 
vours to reconcile others to them, by setting them in a droll 
light, we have then an instance of tlie Self-Con^cioits Comic. 
Tills species always supposes a certain inward duality of cha¬ 
racter, and the superior half, which rallies and laughs at the 
other, h;ts in its tone and occupation a near affinity to the 
roniic poet himself. He occasionally delivers over his func¬ 
tions entirely to this representative, allowing him studiously 
to overcharge the picture which he draws of himself, and 


to enter into a tacit undcrstaii<lizig with the spectators, that 
he anil they arc to turn the other characters into ridicule. 
We have in this way the Comedy of Caprice-y which generally 
produces a powerful effect, however much critics may depre¬ 
ciate it. In it the spirit of the Old Comedy is still at work. 
The privileged merry-maker, who, under differeut names, 
has ajipexired on almost all stages, whose part is at one tiino 
a display of shrewd wit, and at another of coarse clownish¬ 
ness, has inherited something of the licentious enthusiasm, but 
without the riglits and privileges of the free and unrestrained 
writers of the Old Conzedy. Coultl there be a stronger proof 
that the Ohl Comedy, which we ha^'e described as the original 
speeie.s, was not a mere Grecian peculiarity, but had its root 
anil principle in the v'cry nature of things! 

To keep the spectators in a mirthful tone of mind Comedy 
must hold tliem as much as possible aloof from all moral 
appr'i'i’iation of its personages, and from all ileep interest in 
thi'iv ic.r.uties. for in both these cases an cutruiiee will iul'aJ- 
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libly be given to seriousness. How then does the poet avoid 
agitating the moral feeling, when the actions be represents mo 
of such a nature as must give rise sometimes to disgust and 
contempt, and sometimes to esteem and love? By always 
keeping within the province of the understanding, he con¬ 
trasts men with men as mere physical beings, just to measure 
on each other their powers, of course their mental powers as 
well as others, nay, even more especially. In this respect 
Comedy bears a very near attinity to Fable: in the Fable 
we have animals endowed with reason, and in Comedy we 
liave men serving their aniinai propensities with tlicir under¬ 
standing. By animal propensities I mean sensuality, or, in a 
still more general sense, self-love. As heroism and self-sacri¬ 
fice raise the character to a tragic elevation, so the true comic 
personages are complete egotists. This must, however, he 
understood with due limitation: we do not mean thatCome«Iy 
never portrays the social instincts, only that it invariably 
represents them as originating in the natuiai endeavour after 
our own happiness. Whenever the goes beyond tbis, 

he leaves the comic tone. It is not his purpose to ilirect our 
feelings to a sense of the dignity or meanness, the innocence 
or corruption, the goodness or baseness of the acting j^orson- 
a^es; but to show us whether they act stupidly or wisely, 
adroitly or clumsily, with silliness or ability. 

Examples will place the matter in the clearest light. We 
possess an inv’oluutary and immediate veneration for truth, 
ancl this belongs to the innermost emotions of the moral sense. 
A malignant lie, W’hich threatens mischievous consequences, 
filKs us with the highest in<lignation, and belongs to Tragedy. 
^V by then are cunning and deceit admitted to be exccllc°>t aa 
Comic motives, so long as they are used with no maliciou.a 
purpose, but merely to promote our self-love, t<» extricate one’s- 
selt from a dilemma, or to gain some particular object, and 
from which no dangerous consequences are to be dreaded ? It 
IS beco.use the deceiver liaving already withdrawn from tlio 
sphere of morality, truth and untruth are in themsclvc.s indif¬ 
ferent to him, an<l are only considered in the light of means; 
and so we entertain ourselves merely with observing how 
great an expemliture of sliaipness ami rcady-wittc<Iness is 
necessary to serve the turn of a character so little exiihi il. 
fetilJ more amusing is it when the deceiver is caught in liis owu 
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snare; for instance, wlioii he is to keep ni, a lie but has a 
baa nienjory. On the other hand, the luistikc of the decefved 

tlto ^noZ T cJanjjeruus, is a con.ic situation! ani 

tJie more so in proportion as this ci ror of the un<Ierstun.lin«' 

arises from previous abuse of tlio mental jiowers, from vanitv 

folly, or obliquity. But above all when deceit and error cross 

one another, and are by that means multiplied the comic 

situations produced are particularly excellent. For instance. 

two men meet with the intention of deceiving, one lnot1 

each however is forewarned and on his -uard and 

away clccoivcJ only i„ repeat to the aueelrof thilr 

HnM to deceive another, but unw/t- 

t fgly tells him the truth; the other person, however, bcin*- 

suspicious, fiills into the snare, merely from being over-much 

on his guard We might iu this way compose a tort of condc 

fr^entanHe l""^ ‘ should show bow the separate motives are to 
be entangled one with another, with continually increasing 

effect, up to the most artificial complication. It mi<rht also 

point out how that tangle of misunderstaiidin*' which con 

t hle1\,art^rH‘'" nielns^o comern^ 

tiblc a pai t of the comic art, as the advocates of the fine-spun 
Conieily of Cliaracter are pleased to assert ^ 

i'" iiescribes the laughable as an imperfection, an 

Excenrutlv ^pro^luctive of any essential harm. 
Excellently .said for from the moment that wo entertain a 

real compassion for the characters, all mirthful feeling is at 

an end. Comic misfortune must not go beyond an embarrass- 

rumiiiTt on *®Of (1 ^ deserved 

humiliation. Of this description are corporeal means ot 

education ap^plied to grown people, whicli our finer, or at 

least more fiistidious age, will not tolerate on the sta-e 

although iMohere, Holberg, and other masters, have f?e: 

quently availed themselves of tliem. The comic effect ariseo 

mTnd’rr ^ obvious demonstration of the 

mind s dependence on externa! things : we have, as it were 

motives assuming a palpable form. ° In Comedy these cim- 
tisements hold the same place that violent deaths, met witli 
heroic mapanimity do in Ti-agedy. Here the resolution re¬ 
mains unshaken amid all the terrors of annihilation - the m ni 
perishes hut Ins principles survive; there tlie corporeal e.visi- 

cru-e 6“fler an instantaneous 
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As then Comeay must place tlie si>octat..i' h, a iMunt of 
view altogether diflerent from that of moral ai-prociation, 
ith what ngrlit can moral instruction be demandeil 6 f Coinedv 
with what ground can it be expected? When we examine 
more closely the moral apophthegms of the Greek comic 
w liters, we find that they are all of them maxims of expe¬ 
rience. It IS not, however, from expericiice tliat we gain a 
kiiowic.lge of our duties, of which conscience gives us an 
immediate conviction ; experience can only enlighten us with 
respect to what is profitable or detrimental. The instruction 

h „ ol"''/^ ' "‘'m 'lifeMiityof the object proposed 

hut on the sufhciency of the means employed. It is as b.as 

■eon airc.ady said, the doctrine of prudence; the morality of 

consequences and not of motives.* Morality, in its genuine 

acceptation IS essentially allied to the spirit of Tr.agedy 

witl. ^ ‘ TV* ® reproached Come.ly 

with immorality, and among others, Rousseau, with m^h 

eloquence, in his Ep^Me on the Drama. The “ 5, ^01 of the 

e^d fy nrTtsV't‘'r*^ *" ‘’riT*-'** ‘l-K fttr^frlm 

eaiiyjiig. It is not, however, hold up in Coinedv as a mmL.l 
or iiiiitation but as a warning and admonition ^ In the doc 

)e cane i t ie Art of Living. Whoever has no kuoxvlod/rc of 

eatiorM ■" ■" danger of making a wrong a|,. i 

cation of niora principles to individual cafes ami so with 

ni«hrc7bmrt"‘K’‘“T ‘"/'‘V ■-.V -c-ion Vine 

llVos?. * ^ himself and others. Comedy is intended tt. 

situ- r" powers of discrimination, both of persons ami 

possSbie'm’onVlIt^ true and only 

80 mucli for tho determination of the general itiea whiob 

imiiyiduaiVoeS!'' examination of the meiitV of tbo 
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LECTURE XIV* 

Plautus and Tej-enre as Imitators of the Greeks, here examined and ch«« 
ra<!teri2ed in the absence of the Originals they copied—Motives of the 
Athenian Comedy from Manners and Society—Portrait-Statucs of two 
Comedians. 

On the little of the New Comedy of the Greeks that has 
readied us, either in fragments or through the niedluin of Ro¬ 
man imitations, all I have to say may be comprised in a few 
worrls. 

In this department Greek literature was extremely rich: 
the mere list of the comic writers whose works are lost, and 
of the names of their works, so far as they are known to us, 
makes of itself no inconsiderable dictionary. Although the 
New Comedy developed itself and flourished only in the short 
interval between the end of the Peloponnesian war and the 
flrst successors of Alexander the Great, yet the stock of 
pieces amounted to thousands ; but time has made such havoc 
in this superabundance of talented and ingenious works, that 
nothing remains in the original but a number of detached 
fragments, of which many are so disfigured as to he unintel¬ 
ligible, and, in the Latin, about twenty translations or recasts 
of Greek originals by Plautus, and six by Terence. Here is 
a fitting task for the rodintegrative labours of criticism, to put 
together all the fragmentary traces which we possess, in order 
to form from them soinothing like a just estimate and cha¬ 
racter of what is lost. The chief requisites in an undertaking 
of this kind, I will take upon myself to point out. Tlie frag¬ 
ments and moral maxims of the comic writers are, in their 
versification anti language, distinguished by extreme purity, 
elegance, and accuracy; moreover, the tone of society which 
speaks in them breathes a certain Attic grace. The Latin 
comic poets, on the other hand, are negligent in their versifi¬ 
cation ; they trouble themselves very little about syllabic 
tpiantity, and the very idea of it is almost lost amidst their 
many metrical licences Their language also, at least 
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of Plautus, is deficient in cultivation and polish. Several 
learned Romans, and Varro among others, have, it is true, 
highly praised the style of this poet, but then we must make 
the due distinction between philological and poetical appro¬ 
bation. Plautus and Terence were among the most ancient 
Roman writers, and belonged to an age when a book-la ngua'-^e 
had hardly yet an existence, and when every phrase was 
caught up fresh from the life. This naive simplicity Im.I 
its peculiar charms for the later Romans of the age of leanietl 
cultivation: it was, however, rather the gift of nature than 
tho fruit of poetical art. Horace set himself against this 
excessive partiality, and asserted that Plautus and the otlicr 
comic poets threw ofi* their pieces negligently, and wrote then. 

in the utmost haste, that they might bo the sooner pai.l 
for them. We may safely affirm, therefore, that in the 
graces and elegances of execution, the Greek poets have 
always lost in the Latin imitations. These we must, in inni- 
giiiation, retranslate into the finished elegance which wc per¬ 
ceive in the Greek fragments. Moreover, Plautus ami Te¬ 
rence made many changes in the general plan, and these 

improvements. The former at times omitted 
whole scenes and characters, and the latter made addition.s. 
and occasionally ran two plays into one. Was this done 
with an artistic design, and were they actually desirous of 
excelling their Grecian predecessors in the structure of their 
pieces? I doubt it. Plautus was perpetually running out 
into diffuseness, and he was obliged to remedy in some other 
way the lengthening which this gave to the original; the 
iinitatiuns of Terence, on the other hand, from liis lack of in¬ 
vention, turned out somewhat meagre, and he filled up the 
gaps with materials borrowed from other pieces. Even his 
contemporaries reproached him with having falsified or cor- 
nipteU a number of Greek pieces, for the purpose of makin<» 
out of them a few Latin ones. ° 

Plautus and Terence are generally mentioned as writers in 
every respect original. In Romans this was perhaps pardon¬ 
able: they possessed but little of the true poetic spirit, and 
their poetical literature owed its origin, for the most part, 
tiist to translation, then to free imitation, and finally tc 
|‘Pl»ropriatiou and new modelling, of the Greek. With them 
Hicretorc, a particular sort of adajitatior passed for originality! 
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» bus wo hn«l, fi*t>iii Terence’s apologetic prologues, that thev 
na.| so lowered the notion of pla-iari.sm, that he was accused 
nf it, beeanse he bad made use of matter which had been 
already adapted from the Greek-. As we cannot, therefore, 
consider tlicse writers in the li^^ht of creative artists, and 
since consequently they are only important to us in so far as 
we may by tlieir means become acquainted with the sliape of 
tlio Groek New Come<ly, T will here insert the few remarks I 
have to make on their character and differences, and then 
return to the Greek writers of tJie New Comedy. 

Amon^ tlie Greeks, poets and artists were at all times held 
in honour and estimation j amon^ the Homans, on the coii- 
ti*ary, polite literature was at first cultivated by men of the 
lowest rank, by needy foreigners, and ev'cn by slaves. Plau¬ 
tus and Terence, who closely followed each other in time, 
anrl >vhose lifetime belongs to the last years of the second 
Punic war, and to the interval between the second and thirrl, 
wore of the lowest rank: the former, at best a poor day 
labourer, and the latter, a Carthaginian slave, a*nd afterwards 
a freed man. Tlieir fortunes, however, were very dificreiit. 
Plautus, when he was not emj^Ioyed in writing comedies, wjus 
fain to hire himself out to tlo tlic work of a boast of burthen 
in a mill ; Terence was domo.sticated witli the elder Scipio 
and his bosom fi’iend Ldclius, who <leigned to admit him to 
such familiarity, that he fell uuder the honourable imputation 
of being assisted in the composition of his pieces by these 
noble Romans, and it was even said that tliey allowed their 
own labours to pass under his name. The habits of their 
lives arc perceptihio in their respective modes of writing: tho 
bold, coarse style of Plautus, and his famous jests, betray his 
intercourse with the vulgar; in that of Terence, wo iliscern 
the traces of good society. They are further <listinguishcd 
by their choice of matter, Plautus generally inclines to the 
farcical, to overwrought, and often disgusting «lrolIery; Te¬ 
rence prefers the more delicate sliados of chai'acterizatioii" and, 
avoiding eveiytliing like exa*rgeration, approaches the seri¬ 
ously instructive and sentimental kiinl. Some of the pieces of 
Plautus are taken from Diplnlns ami Philemon, but there 
i«5 reason to believe that he adiloil a considerable degree 
of coarseness to his oriirinals ; from whom he derived tho 
Others is unknown, unlc.^.'s, perhaps the assertion of floruco. 
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mi;nam.i;i( : i:rii uiika.v i-ihlosophv. 

“ It IS saiJ that Plautus took for his mo.lol the Sicilian Foi- 

I m"** warrant the conjecture that ho horrowed the 

i.'i ‘‘^‘ffc'-ent in kind from all 

1 at oH which he himself calls a Tragi-comedy, from 

that old Doric comedian, who we know employed him^elt 

cmefly on mythological siil.jccts. Among the pieces of Te^ 

(h^nian 'a*'*! **'“ exception of certain changes of 

det iM than D probably much more faith^l in- 

Ictail than those of the other, we find two from Apollodorus 

and the rest from Menander. Julius Caisar has*^honoured 

uander ■'> •><> calls him a half 

in- thaM?!®'"^ of his style, and only lament- 

orfginal '’‘Sour which marked his 

brings us back to the Grecian masters 

foJr of“tl ^ Apollodorus, and Menander, are certainly 

for ^ ‘ most celcbrate.1 names among them. The palm 

.“"J sweetness, is with one voice -iven 
o Menander, although Philemon frequently carried off the 

pn.e before him, probably because he studied mm^, the ta^ e 
of the multitude, or because he availe.l himself of adscitiU^u! 

antle"* popul.arity. This was at least insinuated by IMen- 
. 1 , der, who when he met his rival one d.ay .said to hini oPn!y 

mermc’r' - 'icto^ 

•^lavei^ F. r ffreed liia country from 

i f f1 It from ^r^ationnIit\^'* He wa^ fond 

tile deiXcs him t‘'' ^ Phaidrui. in an unfinilhed 

noto ious^' i- * the courte.-an Glyeera is 

suprimri-anoinc ’ r r7‘“‘- P'^^^cd the 

Tieiflio of life m tlic benevolent nffcction« but 

a calculated to eoiu^ole tliem It i.- i-ei bai./ll.e tno^t 
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CONSTRUCTION OP TITK 8TAOK. 


siiit'.Uilc for the comic poet, as the stoical philosophy is foi the 
trage<liaTi. Tlie object of the comedian is merely to produce 
mitigated impressions, and by no means to excite a strong 
indignation at human frailties. On the other Iiand, \re may 
easily comprehend why the Greeks conceived a passion for the 
New Comedy at the very period when they lost their freedom, 
as it diverted them from sympathy with the course of human 
a^fTairs in general, and with political events, and absorbed 
their attention wholly in domestic and personal concerns. 

The Grecian tlieatre was originally formed for higher 
walks of the drama; and we do not attempt to dissemble the 
inconveniences and <risadvantages which its structure must 
have occasioned to Comedy. The frame was too largo, and 
the picture could not fill it. The Greek stage was open to 
the heavens, and it exhibited little or nothing of tlie interior 
of the houses*. The New Comedy was therefore under the 
necessity of ])lacing its scene in the street. This gav’e rise to 
many inconveniences; thus people frequently come out of 
their liouscs to tell their secrets to one another in public. It 
is true, the poets were thus also saved the necessity of 
changing the scene, by supposing that the families concerned 
in the action lived in the same neighboniliood. It may he 
urged in their ju.stification, that the Greeks, like all other 
southern nations, lived a goo<I deal out of their small private 
houses, in the open air. The chief <Iisadvaiitage with which 
this construction of the stage was attcn<le<l, was the limitation 
of the feinale ])arts. With that due observance of custom 
which the essence of the New Comedy required, the exclusion 

* To serve this reronrsse w«s hnci to the encyclema, whico. 

no do\»bt. in the ronwin-ncen^cnt of the Clouds, exhibited Strepsiades anti 
his son sleeping on their beds. Moreover, Julius Pollux mentions^ among 
the derorations^of Ne%v Comedy, a sort of tent, hut, or shed, adjoining to 
the middle editiee. with a doorway, originally a stable, but aftervvaros • 
applicable to many purposes. In the Sempstresses of Antiphanes, it re¬ 
presented a sort of workshop. Here, or in the encyclema, entertainments 
were given, whicli in the old comedies sometimes took place before the 
eyes of the spectators. With the southern habits of the ancients, it was 
ncjt. perhaps, so unnatur.ol to feast with open doors, as it would be in the 
north of Europe. But no modem commentator has yet, so far as 1 know, 
en<leavoured to illustrate in a proper manner the theatrical arrangement of 
the plays of Plautus and Terence. [See the Fourth I..ecture, &c., and tha 
Appendix on the Scenic Arrangement of the Greek Theatre,! 
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U'lMinrrioiI women and youxi<r niai.lons in general was an 
inevitable consequence of the i-etircd life of the female sex in 
Greece. None appear but aged matrons, female slaves or 
girls of light reputation. Hence, besides the loss of many 
agreeable situations, arose this further inconvenience, that 
frequently the whole piece turns on a marriage with, or a 
passion for, a young woman, who is nevci* once seen. 

Athen>, where tlie fictitious, as well .as the actual, scene 

was generally placed, was tlie centre of a small territory, and 

in no wise to be compared with our ca])ital cities, either in 

extent or pfqnilation. Republican e<(uality admitted of no 

marked distinction of ranks; there was no i)roper nobility: 

ad wore alike citizens, richer or poorer, and for the most part 

nad no other occupation than the inanagcinent of their several 

properties Hence the Attic New Comedy could not wcdl 

admit of the contrasts arising from diversity of tone and mental 

culture; :t generally moves within a sort of middle rank. 

and Ims something citizen-like, nay, if I may so say, some- 

thing of the manners ol a small town about it, which ‘is not at 

all to the taste of those who would have comedy to p(»rtray 

the manners of a court, and tiie lelineiuont or c'orniption 
monarchical capitals. ^ 

With respect to the intercourse between the two sexes, the 
Greeks knew nothing of the gallantry of modern Europe, nor 
the union of love with enthusiastic veneration. All was sen- 
Bual passion or inarrmgo. The latter was. hy the constitution 
and Jimnners of the Greeks, much more a matter of duty or 
an a lair ot convenience, than of inclination. The laws were 
stuct only 1,1 one point, tlie prescrvatiuii of the pure national 
xtraction of the children, whicli alone was legitimate. The 

vnl» citizenship was a great prerogative,’and tlie more 
valualdc the smaller the number of citizens, which was not 
aJ owed to increase heyond a certain point. Hence marriages 
u th foreign women were invalid. The society of a wTfe 
" lioin, in most cases, the hushund had not even seen before 

.1 ^ entertain- 

titl^^trf “r ^^ugbt among women who had forfeited all 

without *-esp-=ct, and who were generally foreigner., 

of ^ ‘'r and the like. With women 

ot th.s description the ea,y morality of the Greeks allowed of 

N 
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CHARACTERS REPRESENTED-ANALYSIS. 


tlie greatest license, especially to young unmarried men. The 
ancient writers, therefore, of the New Comedy paint this 
mode of life with much less disguise than we think decorous. 
Their comedies, like all comedies in the world, frequently end 
with marriages (it seems this catastrophe brings seriousness 
along with it); but the marriage is often entered upon 
merely as a means of propitiating a father incensed at the 
irregularities of some illicit amour. It sometimes happens, 
however, that the amour is changed into a lawful marriage by 
moans of a discovery that the supposed foreigner or slave is 
by birth an Athenian citizen. It is worthy of remark, that 
the fruitful mind of the very poet who carried the Old Comedy 
to perfection, i>ut forth also the first germ of tlie New. 
Cocahts, tlie last piece which Aristophanes composed, con¬ 
tained a seduction, a recognition, and all the leading circum¬ 
stances which were afterwards employed by Menander in his 
comic pieces. 

From what lias been said, it is easy to overlook the whole 
round of characters; nay, they are so few, and so perpetually 
recur, that they may be almost all enumerated- The austere 
and stingy, or the* mild easy father, the latter not unfre- 
qucntly under the dominion of his wife, and making com¬ 
mon cause w’ith his son against her; the housewife cither 
loving and sensible, or scolding and <lomineering, and pre¬ 
sumin'' on the accession .she has brought to the faiuily x>ro- 
IiertyT the young man giddy and extravagant, but frank and 
amiahlc, who even in a passion sensual at its commoncc- 
ment is capable of true attachment ; the girl of light cha¬ 
racter, either thoroughly depraved, vain, cunning, and 
hellish, or still good-hearted an<l susceptible of hotter feelings; 
the sinn>le and clownish, and the cunning slave who assists 
his young master in cheating his old father, and by all man¬ 
ner of knavish tricks procui’es him money for the gratification 
of his x>assions; {as this character a principal part, I 

shall shortl 1/ make some ftiyther observations on it;) the flatterer 
<ir accommodating j^arasito, who, for the sake of a gootl meal, 
is ready to say or do any thing that may he requirc<l of him; 
the sycophant, a man wlit>se business it was to set quiotly- 
dls2>f)scd people by the ears, and stir up law-suits, for tho 
coutluct of wliich he offered his services; the gasconading 
soidiev, returned from foreign service, generally cowiirdly an-l 
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simple, but who nssumes airs and boasts of liis exploits 
abroad; and lastly, a servant or pretende<l mother. wJio 
preaches very indiftercnt morals to the young girl entrusted 
to her care; and the slave-dealer, who speculates on the 
extravagant passions of young i>eople, and regards nothin- 
but his own pecuniary advantage. The two last characters'; 
With their revolting coarseness, arc, to our feelings, a real 
blot in the Greek Comedy; hut its very subject-matter ren¬ 
dered it impossible for it to disjieiisc with them. 

The knavish servant is generally also the ‘ buffoon, who 
takes pleasure in avowing, and even exaggeratinsr, his own 
sensuality and want of principle, and who jokes at the 
expense of the other chai-acters, and occasioniilly even ad- 

of comic servants of 
the moderns, but I am inclined to doubt wlicthcr, with our 

manners, there is propriety and truth in introducing siicli 

characters llie Greek servant was a slave, subject for life 

caprice of his master, ami frequently the 
ictim of the most severe treatment. A man, who, thus 

dQprncd by the constitution of society of all his natural 

donel' V*'*^*^ ond artifice his trade may well be par¬ 

doned. he IS in a state of war with Ids oiipressors and 

cunning IS his natural weapon. But in onr times, a scA ant 

who IS free to choose his sitnation ami his mk.s^er is t 

fl?r ®ooundrcl if he assists the son to d’cccive 

a oxva f open 

fondness of good eating ami drinking xvl.icir is 

p oyed to a comic stainj) to sei vant.s ami persons in 

. low rank of life it may still be uso<l without impropHotv 

ot .r • 'T jgrranted but few privileges it doe^ 

of tf 2 and they may boldly own the-vuJgaritv 

feeli ,?'s 'V'tl'out giving any shock to our moral 

tl.oJ ^,^t^cr tlic condition of servants in real life 

I loin <ls to file praise of our more Imniatio a<.o, that in our 

annly picture tales wo meet with servants who are i" 

I ro« i"*^ 5,'“^ same c.iaraetcrs was as it were nc- 

; ; oilpa by tl.c Greek comic writers, l,v tlieir frc.,i,c,?t 

.. an.i those too in part expres-ivc 
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OP MASKS JUSTIFIED. 


clxaracter. In this they did better tlian iiuinv comic poets of 
itiodetii tiincs^ wiio, £ot the sake of* novelty of chitracter, 
torture themselves to attain complete individuality, by whicli 
efforts no other effect g^enerally is produced than that of 
diverting our attention from the main business of the piece, 
and dissipating it on accessory circumstances. And then 
after all they impcrccixtibly fall back again into the old well- 
known character. It is better to delineate the characters at 
first with a certain breadth, and to leave the actor room to 
touch them up more accurately, and to add the nicer and 
more personal traits, according to the requirements of each 
composition. In this respect the use of masks admits of 
justification; which, like many other peculiarities of the 
ancient theatre, (such as the acting in tlio open air,j were still 
retained, though originally designed for other departments of 
the drama, ami though they seem a greater incongruity in 
the New Come<ly than in the Old, and in Tragedy. But 
certainly it was unsuitable to the spirit of the New, 
that, wliilc in other respects the representation approached 
nature with a more exact, nay, illusive resemblance, the 
masks deviated more from it than in the Old, being over- 
cliargcd in the features, and almost to caricature. However 
singular this may appear, it is too expressly and formally 
attested to admit of a tloubt’*'. As they were j>rohihited from 
bringing portraits of real pei'sons on the stage they were, 
after the loss of their freedom, very careful lest they should 
acchlontally stumble upon any I'csemblanco, and cspecialJv 
tfe any of their Macedonian rulers; and in this way theV 
endeavoured to secure tliemselves against the danger. Yet 
the exaggeration in question was hardly without its meaning. 
Acconliiigly we find it statc<l, that an unsymmetrical profile, 
vvitli one eyebrow <lra\vu up and the other down, denoted an 
idle, inquisitive, and iutcriiicddling busy-body+, and we mnv 
In fact remark that men, who are in the habit of looking at 
things with anxious exact observation, are apt to acquire dis¬ 
tortions of this kind. 


^ See PliitMniiis, lu Aristojfh. cuf\ p. xi. 

t %/u{ th<j scctioQ ot* comic masks. Cotnp-xro Platonius^ 

as above, An<l Cjiiinctilian* 1, xi. c. 3. The supposed wonderful discovery* 
of Voltaire respecting tragic masks, which I mentioned ia the fourth 
# will hardly be forgotten. 
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Among other peculiiuities the masks in coiiie.lv have thU 
advantage, that from the unavoidable repetition of the same 
characters the spectator knew at once what he had to expect 
I oime witnessed at Weimar a representation of the Adelvhi 

which, under the 

direction of Goethe, furnished us a truly Attic evonino- Tlie 
actora used partial masks, cleverly fitted to the real Siunteii- 
•ance , and notwithstanding the smallness of the theatre, I 

eitv T 1 ’"'ay prejudicial to viva- 

city. 1 he mask w^ peculiarly favourable for the jokes of 

nT)naref“‘f* ®*ave: his uncouth physiognomy, as well as his 

Tu *trnth a I>eculiar race, (as 

miodl^r I * f partly even by extraction,) and ho 

frani the ra:t^7 th:“ haracra^^^^ ‘M^e.itly 

aii<?“oiit^of ?1 tl'oir civil and domestic life, 

r!i of the characters above nion- 

tionod the invention of the Greek comic writers contrived to 

extract an inexhaustible multitude of variations, and yet 

^ron,? ‘ P'-aise, even in that on which th^’ 

grounded their development and catastrophe, they ever to- 
mamed true to their national customs. ^ 

llie circumatances of wliich they nvailed themselves for tli'a 
purpose were generally the following Greece consisted of a 

dm'coast ari 

urusiml whirl Navigation was ficpient, j.iracy not 

in m-dlr t^ sm,. iv h”''"' i’ '“»»=»> beings 

children inie-h/1 e ic sla\e-niarkct. 1 hns, even free-born 
cinmicn ini^rht be kiihiappe<L Nut mifn-nuoutlv too tlmv 

.dils'l^rK their own parents, in virA.c <7^h<ll’Icl^ 
-hts, .u d being une.xpectclly saved from .Icvstructioii were 
nftcrwanls restored to their families. All this prop-i’ila 1 

rr'.rantl''r‘M“7’'® in Greek Comedy betwleii 

l uciits and children, brothers ami sisters w^ib J. ocs 

means of bringing about the denouement, w:is borrowed by the 

V" .'^nrunts, ns if prove,I by many 

sicli-riible width tlirouiih w hil'li'p ' 'h "‘'"'J'' " < " ' uhir opening of eon-, 
•llovved to nppear a ^ wh e wm "V -'''""i-S 'vere 

prod.ued a l.iehlv lud ero.C a t n.ove.nenls, ,„„st i.ave 

of .he rest ofKullw^jA • .. 
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ct»Tnic from the trn^^ic writers. The complicated intrigue is 
carried on witliin the represented action, hut the singular and 
improbable accident on which it is founded, is removetl to a 
distance both of time and place, so that the comedy, though 
taken from every-day life, has still, in some degree, a marvel¬ 
lous romantic buck-ground. 

The Greek Comic writers were acrjuaintcd with Comedy in 
all its extent, and employed themselves with equal diligence 
on all its varieties, the Farce, the Play of Intrigue, ami tl»e 
various kinds of the Play of Character, from caricature to 
vhe nicest <lelicacy of delineation, anti even the serious orsen- 
timcntal drama. They possessed moreover a most enchanting 
species, of which, however, no examples are now remaining. 
From the titles of their pieces, and other indications, it appears 
they soinetiiiics introducetl historical personages, as for in¬ 
stance the poetess Sappho, with Alcuius’s and Anacreon’s love 
for her, or her own passion for Phaon; the story of her leap 
from the L,euca<lian rock owes, perhaps, its origin, solely to the 
invention of the comic writers. To jmlge from their subject- 
matter, these comedies must have approached to our romantic 
<lrama; and the mixture of beautiful passion with the tranquil 
grace of tlie ordinary comic representation must undoubtedly 
Lave been very attractiv’e. 

In tlic above observations I have, I conceive, given a faith¬ 
ful picture of the Greek Coine<ly. I have not attoin 2 »toil to 
disguise eitlicr its <lofccts or its limitation. The ancient 
Tragedy and the OKI Coine<ly are inimitable, unapproachable, 
and stand alone in the whole range of the history of art. 
But in tlie New Conic<ly we may venture to measure our 
strength with the Greeks, ami even attempt to surpass them. 
^^’henevc^ we descend from the Olympus of true poetry to 
tlic common earth, in otlier wor<ls, v/-hcn once we mix the 
juosG of a ilefinito reality with the i<lcal creations of fancy, 
the success of pro<luc(i<ins is no longer dcterminotl by the genius 
alone, an<l a feeling fur art, but the more or less favourable 
nature ol’ circumstances. The figures of the gods of the 
Grecian sculptors stand before us as tlic perfect inotlds f(»r 
till ages. The noble occupation of giving an ideal perfection 
to tlie human form having once been entered upon by the 
faiu’v. all that is left even to an equal degree of inspiration 
IS but to iiitil-:*-* a rejiotition of the same attempts. In the 
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execution, however, of personal and individual reseniblances, 
the moilern statuary is the rival of the ancient: but this is no 
pure creation of art; observation must here come in: and 
Avhatever tlegree of science, profumlity, and taste may bo dis¬ 
played in the execution, the artist is still tied down to the 
object which is actually before him. 

In the admirable poi-trait-statucs of two of tbo most cele¬ 
brated comic writers, hlcnander and Posiilippus (in the Vati¬ 
can), the physiognomy of the Greek New Comedy appears to me 
to be almost visibly and personally expresscci. Clad iu the 
most simple dress, and holding a roll in their hands, they are 
sitting in arm-chairs with all the ease and sclf-posscssiou 
which mark the conscious superiority of the master; and in 
that matiirity of age which befits the undisturl>ed impartial 
observation which is requisite for Comedy, but yet lialc and 
active, and free from all symptoms of decay. We recognise 
in them that corporeal vigour, which testifies at once to ctnial 
soundness both of mind and of temper; no lofty ontliusiasm, 
but at the same time nothing of folly or extravagance; rather 
does a sage seriousness dwell on a brow wrinkled indeed, 
though not with care, but with the exercise of thought; whiio 
in the quick-scarching eye, and in the mouth half curling 

into a smile, we have the unmistakable indications of a ligrit 
playful irony. 
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LECTURE XV. 

Roman Theatre—Native hinds; AteUane Fables, Mimes, Comoedia To. 
pata—Greek Tragetly transplanted to Rome—Tragic Authors of a formet 
Epoch, and of the Augustan Age—Idea of a National Roman Tragedy- 
Causes of the want of success of the Romans in Tragedy—Seneca. 

1 HE examination of the nature of the Drama in general, aa 
well as the consideration of the Greek theatre, which Avas as 
peculiar in its origin as in its maturity it was actually per¬ 
fect, have hitherto alone occupied our attention. Our notice 
of the diaiiiatic literature of most of the other nations, which 
princiinilly call for consideration, must be marked with greater 
brevity; aii<l yet, wc are not afraid that we shall be accuseil 
in cither case of either disproportionate length or conciscy 
ness. 

And first, with respect to the Romans, whose theatre is in 
every way immediately attached to that of the Greeks, wo 
liavc only, as it were, to notice one ^reat ^rap, which partly 
arises from their own want of creative powers In this <lcpart- 
inent, and juirtly from the loss, with the exception of a few 
fragments, of all that tlicy did produce in it. The only 
works which have <lescendcd to us from the good classical 
times are those of Plantus and Terence, whom I liavc already 
characterised as copt/f^rs of the Greeks. 

Poetry in general liad no native growth in Rome; it was 
lir.st artificially cultivated along with other luxuries in those 
later times when the original character of Rome was being 
fast extinguished under an imitation of foreign manners. In 
the Latin >ve have an cxami>le of a language inodollctl into 
poetical expression, altogetlier after foreign grammatical and 
metrical forms. Tins imitation of the Greek was not accom- 
jdishcd easily an<l without force* the Gr<ecising was carried 
even to the length of a clumsy intermixture of the two 
languages. Gra<lually only was the poetical style smootlicd 
aiul .soltcncd, and in Catullus we still perceive the last traces 
its early har.sliiiess, Nvliich, however, are not witliout u 
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certain rugged charm. Those constructions, and csfecialljr 
those compounds which were too much at variance with the 
internal structure of the Latin, and failed to become agreeable 
to the Roman ear, were in time rejected, and at length, in 
the age of Augustus, the poets succeedecl in producing the 
most agreeable combination of the peculiarities, native and 
borrowed.^ Hardly, however, had the desired eqiiilibriuiu 
been attained when a pause ensued; all free development 
was checked, and the poetical style, notwithstanding u seeni- 
iiig advance To greater boldness and learning, was irrevocably 
confined within the round of already sanctioned modes of 
expression. Thus the language of Latin poetry flourished 
only within the short interval which elai)scd hetween tlio 
period of its unfinished state and its second death; and as to 
the spirit also of poetry, it too fared no better. 

To the invention of thoatric^il amusements tho Romans 
were not led from any desire to enliven the leisure of their 
festivals with such exhibitions as withdraw the mind from 
the cares and concerns of life; but in their despondency 
miUor a desolating pestilence, against which all reniodics 
sccincd unavailing, they liad recourse to tho theatre, as a 
ineans of appeasing the anger of the gods, having previously 
been only acquainted with the exercises of the gymnasium 
an le games of tnc circus. TIic hish-ioftes, however, 
for this purpose they suminoncil from Etruria, were mcrelv 

probably did not attempt any paiitoinimic 
' ’ f endeavoured to delight their audience by tho 

/W ^ 'A'lieir oldest spoken plays, the 

jttUff A teUaiy/-, the Romans borrowed from the Osci, tho 
aboriginal inhabitants of Italy. With those (so called 

^ improvisatory farces, without dramatic 

tliin.^^^T' signifying a medley, or mixture of every 

more fl satisfied till Livius Androniciis, soinewbat 

he^ l tn"! ‘‘ftor the foundation of Itonie, 

IWedv m'l x- regular comiiositions of 

iiagedy and the New Comely (the C’ ‘ ‘ 

Ih'ino. 


Ti-ifrA*lxr <..,1 X- vHoiijJosmons oi 

tvlu TZ \ Old it was iinpo.s.<ible to 

ti.m.pUi.t) wore then, for tbo first time, intnMlucod into 

JI.'IS the Romans oivcl the first i.Ica of a i.lav t., the 


a liiglur 


class ol drziinalic 
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Orcel<.«. llioy ilisj^layecl, however, more originality in tlie 
comic than in the tragic tlepartment. The Oscans, whose Ian- 
^uag-e soon ceasing' to be spoken, survived only in these farces, 
were at least so near akin to the Romans, that their dialect 
was immediately understood by a Roman audience: for how 
else could the Romans have derived any amusement from the 
AteUanc^? So completely did they domesticate this species 
of (Iraina that Roman youths, of noble families, enamoured of 
this entertairiincnt, used to exhibit it on their festivals; on 
which account even the players who acted in*the Atcllane 
fables for money enjoyed peculiar privileges, being exempt 
from the infamy and exclusion from the tribes whicli attachetl 
to all other theatrical artists, and were also excused from 
military service. 

The Romans had, besides, their own Mimes. 7'lic foreign 
name of these little pieces would lead us to conclude that 
they bore a great affinity to the Greek Mimes; they tliflered, 
however, from them cousi lerahly in form; we know also that 
the manners portrayed in them had a local truth, and that 
the subject-matter was not derived from Greek composi¬ 
tions. 

It is peculiar to Italy, that from the earliest times its 
f'Cople have «Usi>Iayed a native talent for a merry, amusing, 
though very rude bulTbonory, in extemjiorary speeches and 
eong.s, with accompanying appropriate gestures; thouglj it 
has schlnni bceu coupled with true dramatic taste. This 
latter assertion will be fully justified when wo shall have 
examined all that has been accon^plished in the higher walks 
of tlio Drama in that country, down to the most recent times. 
The former might be easily substantiateil by a number of cir- 
cnnistrinccs, which, however, would lead us too far from our 
object into tlie hi.storv of the iSaturnalia and similar customs. 
Kven of the wit which prevails in the dialogues of flic J^asqitirc 
anti the Marfoi'io and of tlicir apposite and jiopular ritll- 
cule on passing events, many traces are to be found even in 
the times of the Emperors, however little disposed they were 
to be indulgent to .such liberties. But what is more imme¬ 
diately conuected witli our present purpose is the conjecture 
that in these Mhn/’s and Atellane I'^ubles we have perhaps the 
first germ of the Commedia dell’ arte^ the improvisatory farce 
w.i.th standing masks. A striking affinity between the hitter 
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and the Attllance consists in the employment of ilialects to 
produce a, ludicrous effect. But how would Harlequin and 
Pulcincllo be astonished were they to be told that they 
descended in a direct line from the buffoons of the ancient 
Romans, and even from the Oscans!—Witli what drollery 
would they requite the labours of the antiipiaiiaii who should 
trace their ghn-ious pedigree to such a root! From the figures 
on Greek vases, we know that the grotesque masks of the Old 
Comedy bore a dress very much rescinhling theirs : loio- trou¬ 
sers, and a doublet with sleeves, articles cf dress which tlie 
brreeks, as well as the Romans, never used exc« pt on tlie 

in the present day Zmini is one of the names 
ol Harlequin; and Sannxo in the Latin firces was a hullbou 
who, according to the accounts of ancient writers, had :i 
shaven head, ami a dress patched together of gay parti-coloured 
pieces. 1 ho exact resemblance of the figure of Pulcincllo is 
baul to iiavc been found among the frescoes of Pomixdi. If 

Stella, he is still mostly to he met 
vith ID the old land of his nativity. The objcctioii-that lhe>e 
traditions could not well have been prescrvc<l during the 
wssatioii for so many centuries of all theatrical amiiseiiicuts, 
111 be easily got over when we recollect tfio licences aniiuallv 
enjoyed at the Carnival, and the Feasts of Foole in the nuddlo 

Bg69« 

Mimes were dialogues in prose, and not destined 

^ Roman were in verse, were acted, and often 
kind \T The most celehrate<l authors of tJiis 

C-esir T 1 Syrus, contemporaries of Julius 

comrJ.lt /dictator, hy an imperial rciuor, 
his own ^ knight, to a]q=ear imhiicly in 

with tl fbe scentc eMiployment was hraiuled 

a romplained of this in 

fculiinr/r ’ "-|‘-V * '1 1“ which the painful 

pressed * respect is uohly a„d affectingdy ex- 

lic cmilj , conceive how, m such a stale of mind, 

«o hitter inaknig hidicroiis jokes, nor l,„w. witli 

ter an example of despotic degradation-- before their 

fortstvn^h.lr''"w l.=*vc inwardly felt, couUl he have 

authoi-itv out of n t t gemTations, Nero, his sueeessor in ahsohiCt; 
quentli to i. f. ^ scU-drsjradatioii. would expose himsrlf IVi - 

luentq to infamy m the same manner a- he. the hist despot. Lad exposed 
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eyes, the spectators could take any delight in them. Ca?sar, 
on his part, kept his engagement: ho gave Laberius a con¬ 
siderable sum of money, and invested him anew with the 
equestrian rank, which, however, could not re-instate him in 
the opinion of his fellow-citizens. On the other hand, he 
took his revenge for the prologue and other allusions by 
bestowing the prize on Syrus, the slave, and afterward the 
freedinan and scholar of Laberius in the mimetic art. Of the 
Idirnes of Syrus we have still extant a number of sentences, 
which, in matter and elegant conciseness of expression, are 
deserving of a place by the side of Menander’s. Some of 
them even go beyond the moral horizon of serious Comedy, 
and assume an almost stoical elevation. How was the tran¬ 
sition from low farce to such elevation eft’cctcdl Aiul how 
could such maxims he at all introduced, without the same 
important involution of human relations as that which is 
exhibited in perfect Comedy? At all events, they arc calcu¬ 
lated to give us a very favourable idea of the Mimes. 
Horace, indeed, speaks slightingly of the literary merit of 
Laberius* Climes, citlier on account of the arbitrary nature of 
their composition, or of the negligent manner in which they 
wore worked out. However, wo ought not to allow our own 
opinion to be too much influenced against him by this critical 
poet; for, from motives which are easy to umicrstand, ho lavs 
much greater stress on the careful use of the flic, than on 
original boldness and fertility of invention. A single entire 
Mime, which time unfortunately has denied us, would have 
thrown more light on this question than all the confused 
notices of grammarian.?, and all the conjectures of modern 
scholars. 


Tlie regular Comedy of the Romans was, for the most part, 
that is, it aj>i)oarod in a Grecian costume, and ropre- 
fcoiited Grecian maniiors. This is the case with all the 
comotlies of Plautus an<I Terence. But they had also a 
c<’fnn<lia to^ata; so called from the Roman dress whirli was 
usually worn in it. Afranius is celebrated as the princii>al 
writer in this walk. Of tliese comedies wc Juivo no ri'iiuiins 
wliatcver, and the notices of them arc so scanty, that wc caii- 


o Roman of tlie middle rank, not wi :)iout exciting a gmerul A eling o# 
ill Hgiiation. 
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not cvon aeteriiiino wal. certainty wl.ctlier tl.c toeatu> were 
original comedies of an entirely new invention, or inerelv 
tireek comedies recast with Roman manners. The latter case 
^ the more probable, as Afranius lived in a period when 
Roman genius had not yet ventured to try a flight of original 
invention ; although, on the other hand, it is not easy to con¬ 
ceive how the Attic comedies could, without great violence 
and constraint, have been adapted to local circumstances .so 
entirely different. The tenor of Roman life was, in general 
earnest and grave, although in private society they had no 
small turn for wit and joviality. The diversity of ranks 
amonj^ the Romans, politically, was very strongly marked, 

was frequently almost 
kingly; their women lived much more in society, and acted a 

much more important part than the Grecian wdineii did, and 

fiom this independence they fully participated in the over- 

whcdming tide of corruption which accompanied external 

refinement. 1 he difierences being so essential, an oriirinal 

and ^ remarkable plieuoinenon, 
and ^^ould have enabled us to see these comiuerors of tlio 

world in an inspect altogether new. That, l.owever, this was 

ndiffcr“"t''’ is provcil by tlio 

Oilim • r '"r""®'' mentioned by tlic ancients. 

Qumctilian does not scruple to say, that tlio Latin literatiiro 

liini« most in comedy; this is liis expres.simi, word for word. 

mall tbat n’e r- "■<> '>mst, in tlic first place, re- 

' r/i ’ V • ? -mt introduced into Rome 

Cor cbaliges in its ai rangcment. The clioius, 

or in-Yancc, bad no longer a place in the orchestra, where the 
n o.,t distnigui-slied spectators, tlio kiiigbt.s and senators, now 
sat, but It rcinamod on the stage itself. Here, then, was the 

••‘■i'-ged in objection to the modern 
attempts to intioduec tlic clioiai.s. Other deviations from tlio 

can bar'ir'T*’'' 'lY-'-csmitation were al.so sanctioned, wliicli 
can 1. irdly be comsidered as iiiiprovcmcnt.s. At the very first 

in his^n7. "r '' n" ‘'■“fe'”-' I’<’ct and actor of Rome, 

ii.s monodies (lyrical pieces whieli were .sung by a .single 

from‘’"th,r"m- ‘'■mrns), separated^tho .song 

ac < r in Jj^ming, the latter only remaining to tlio 

actor, in whose stead a boy, standing beside the time j.laycr 
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accompanied him with his voice. Among the Greeks, in 
better times, the tragic singing, and the accompaindng rhytli- 
ujical gestures, were so simple, that a single person was ablf' 
to do at the same time ample justice to both. The Romans, 
however, it would seem, preferred separate cxctlicnce to 
harmonious unity. Hence arose, at an after period, their 
fondness for pantomime, of which the art was carried to the 
greatest perfection in the time of Augustus. From the names 
of the most celcbi‘atc<l of the performers, Pylades, Rathyllus, 
iSce., it wouhl appear that it was Greeks that i>ractised this 
luuto clocjuence in Home; and the lyric pieces which were 
expressed by tbeir dances were also delivered in Greek. 
Lastly, Roscius frctpicntly played without a mask, and in this 
respect probably he di<l not stand alone; but, as far as we 
know, there never was any in.stance of it among the Greeks. 
The alteration in question might he favourable to the more 
brilliant display of bis own skill, and the Romans, who were 
pleased with it, showed here also that they hail a higher 
relish for the di.sproportionate and prominent talents of a 
virtuoso, than for the harmonious impression of a work of art 
considered as a whole. 

In the tragic literature of the Romans, two epochs are to he 
distinguished: the first that of Livius Andronicus, N.'cvius, 
Ennius, and also Pacuvius and Attius, who both rionrishcl 
eoinewhat later than Plautus and Terence; and the secoinl. 
the refined epoch of the Augustan age. The former ]>roduceiI 
none but translators and remodellers of Greek works, but 
it is probable that they succeeded better in Ti*ageily llinn in 
Conieily. Elevation of cx])rossion is usually somewhat awk¬ 
ward in a language as yet imperfectly cultivated, but still its 
lioight may he attained by perseverance; but to liit olV t)j<* 
negligent grace of social wit requires natural humour an«l 
refinement Here, bowevei*, (as well as in the case of Plautus 
and Terence,) wo do not possess a single fmgment of any 
work whose Greek original is extant, to enable us to 
judge of the accuracy and general felicity of the copy; hut 
a speecli of considerable length fioin Attius’ I^rometf/rus J'o- 
bouudy is in no respect unworthy of ^Eseliylus, atnl the versi¬ 
fication, also, is much more careful* than that of the Latin 


* In vvhnt n‘ictroi5 rouUI tJiose hnvr trnns'ato<1 the Greek clioral 

rmU^r Horao* ^Uvluivs tht* luiiuttiou, in L.sirin. of lUntUj* nrost 
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comic writers generally. This earlier style was carried to 
perfection by Pacuvius and Attius^ whose pieces alono kepL 
tlieir place on the stage, ainl seem to have had many ad¬ 
mirers down to the times of Cicero, and even still later. 
Horace directs his jealous criticism against these, as well 
as all the other old poets. 

It Was the ambition of the contemporaries of Augustus, to 
measure their powers witli the Greeks in a more original 
manner; but their labours were not attended with equal 
success in every department. The number of amateurs who 
attempted to shine in Tragedy was particularly great ; and 
works of this kind by the Emperor himself even are men¬ 
tioned. Hence there is much in favour of the conjecture 
that Horace wrote his epistle to the Pisos, chieHy with the 
view of deterring these yoqng men from so dangerous a 
f'arccr, being, in ail probability, infected by the universal pas¬ 
sion, without possessing the requisite talents. One of the 
most renowned tragic i)oets of this ago was the famou.s 
Asinius Pollio, a man of a violently impassioned disjjosition, 
as Pliny informs us, and who was fond of wliatever bore the 
same character in works of.Jiiie art. It was lie wlio brought 
with him from Rhodes, and erected at Rome, the well-known 
group of the Farnose Bull. If his tragedies bore the same 
relation to those of Sophocles, which this bold, wild, but .some¬ 
what overwrought group does to the calm suhlimity of tlie 
Niobe, we have every reason to regret their loss. But 
Pollio’s political influence might ea-sily hliinl Iiis contempora¬ 
ries to the true value of his poetical labours. Ovi<l, who trie! 
so many departments of poetry, also attoinj)tcd Tragedy, and 
was the author of a Jfedefi. To ju<lgc from the wordy and 
commonplace <lisjilay.s of j)as.sion in Iiis IJeroides^ wc miglit 
expect from him, in Tragc<iy, at most, a caricature of Euri¬ 
pides. Quinctilian, however, asserts that he proved here, for 
ODce, ivhat he might hav'c done, liad he chosen to restrain 


[Toiluctions bear great resemblance to those of Tragedy, altogether impracti- 
'•ahle. Probaldy they never ventured into the labyrinths of the choral 
5troj>hes, which were neither calculated for tlie language nor for the ear of 
the Romans. Beyond the ana])est, the tragedies of Seneca never ascend 
hjgher than a S(t])t>hic or <''ht)riambic verse, which, when nionoton.msly 
•vj'caUfd, is very iHs igreeable to tlie e^'. 
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iuiii.'5cli‘ iu*tca«l of yiclJin^^ lo liis natural ])ropcnsity to 
ness. 

Tills, anil all tbe other tragic attempts of tlic Augustan age, 
have perished. We cannot estimate with certainty tlic mag- 
nitiulc of the loss which we have here suffered, but from 
all appearances it is not extraordinarily great.—First of all 
the Grecian Tragedy had in Rome to struggle with all the 
disadvaiitaires of a i>iant removed to a foreign soil; the Roman 
religion was in some degree akin to that of the Greeks, (though 
by no means so coni})letcly identical with it as many people sup¬ 
pose,) but at all events the heroic mythology of Greece wa.s first 
introduced into Rome by the poets, and was in no wise inter¬ 
woven witli the national recollections, as was the case in so 
many ways with those of Greece. The ideal of a genuiuo 
Roman Tragedy floats before me dimly indceil, and in the 
background of ages, and witli all the imlistinctness which 
must surround an entity, which never issucil out of the womb 
of possibility into reality. It would be altogether diflerent 
in form and significance from that of the Greeks, and, in the 
old Roman sense, religions and j^atriotic. All truly crc'ativo 
poetrv inu.'^t proceed from the yiward life of a peojdc, ami 
from religion, llio root of that life. 'Phe spirit of the Roman 
religion was however originally, and before the substance of 
it ^^•as sa<Tificctl to foreign ornament, quite ilifl'crent from that 
of the Grecian, The latter was yichling and flexible to 
tlie hand of art, the fijrmcr iminutaldc beneath the rigorous 
jcalou.'sv of ju’iostevafr. The Rojuaii faith, ami the customs 
founded on it, were more scrij>us, more nionil, and pious, dis¬ 
playing more insiirlit into nature, and more magical ami 
mysterious, tluui the Greek religion, at least than that i)art 
of it which was e.xti in.sccal to the iny.stcrics. As the Greek 
Tragc<ly represented the struggle of the free man with dcs- 
liny, a true K»>iuan Tragedy would exhibit the subjection 
of liuir.au motives to the holy an<l binding force of religion, 
anti its visible presence in all earthly things. But this spirit 
hatl boon long extinct, before the want of a cultivated poetry 
was first felt by them. The Patricians, originally an Etruscan 
sacerdotal scliool, had become mere secular statesmen and 
warriors, who reganled their hercilitary priesthood in no 
other light than tliat of a political form. Their sacred bocke, 
their Vedas, were become unintelligible to them, not so much 
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from obsoleteness of cliaracter, as because they no longer pos¬ 
sessed the higher knowledge wliich was the key to that 
sanctuary. What the heroic tales of tiio Latins might liave 
become under an earlier development, as well as their jieculiar 
colouring, we may still see, from some traces in Virgil, Pro¬ 
pertius, and Ovid, although even these poets did hut handle 
them as matters of antiquity. 

Moreover, desirous as the Romans were of becoming thorough 
Hellenists, they wanted for it that milder humanity which is 
60 distinctly traceable in Grecian history, poetry, and art, 
even in the time of Homer. From the most austere virtue^ 
which buried every personal inclination, as Curtins did his 
life, in the bosom of father-land, tliey j)aRscd wiMi fearful 
rapidity to a state of corruption, by avarice an<l luxury 
equally without examjile. Never in their character (li<l they 
belie the legend that their first founder was suckled, not at 
the breast of woman, but of a mvening sho-wolf. They were 
the tnigcdians of the world's hisu.ry, wlio exhibited inany a 
deep tragedy of kings led in cht^ins anrl pining in dunge<ms • 
they wore the iron necessity of all other nations; universal 
destroyers for the sake of raising at last, out of tlio ruins, the 
mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, in the midst of 
the monotonous solitude of an obsequious world To tliem it 
waa not -iven to excite emotion hy tl>o tempercl accents of 
mental saffer.ng and to touch with a light and delicate hand 
every note ... the scale of feeli..g. They ..atu.ally «,.,ght 
also .n Tragedy hy overleaping all interve.,i..g g.adatio.,.s to 
reach at o.ice the extreme, icether in the .--foicis.n of hc.ui<- 
lortitude, or .n the monstrous fury of cri.i.iual desire. Of 
all tho.r ancent great..es,s nothing ren.aincd to them but the 

menr‘ 7 "l.euever an extravagant e.ijov- 
lent of l.fe ...ust finally ho exchange,! for tl.em. Thi.s .iai 

orTimir’/’^ ‘■““'i' accordi.,gly im,..esse.i 

profusion. «ste..tatious 

.7,'°. cultivated literature, the dra. 

ucouV'f 1 poetical public amo.ig a 

t-iclL ^ madness, of shows and .spec- 

am of Jn u p.ocessio.,.s, the fights of gla.liatois, 

wnndn f beasts, all the magnificence of tl.e world, all the 
wonders of every clime, were brought before the eye of thg 
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s])ectator, -who was glutted with tlie most violent scenes of 
Mood. On nerves so steeled what eftect could tlio more 
roll nod gradations of tragic ]>athos produce? It was the 
niuliition of the ])owerfiil to exhibit to the people in one day, 
on stages erected for the purpose, and immediately afterwards 
destroyed, the enormous spoils of foreign or civil war. The 
relation whic*h Plinv gives of the architectxiral decoration of 
the stage erected by Soanrus, borders on the incredible. 
Wlien mngniHcence could be carried no farther, they eiidea- 
vrured to surpri.se bv the novelty of mechanical contrivances. 
Tlnus, a Homan, at his father’s funeral solemnity, caused two 
theatres to be constructed, with their backs resting against 
each other, arnl made moveable on a single ]»ivot, so that.at 
the eml of the i>lay they were whceleil round with all the 
spectators withi)^ them, and formed into one circus, in wldeh 
trladiator combats were exhibited. In the gratification ot the 
eve timt of the car was altogotbcr lost; rope-dancers and 
white elephants were preferred to every kind of dramatic en¬ 
tertainment ; the embroidered purple robe of the actor >Aa3 
ap]>lau<le<l, as we are tfd<l by Horace, and so far was the great 
body of tlic si'ccfators from being attentive and cjuiet, tliat he 
comi>ares their noise to that of the roar of the ocean, or of a 
itiountaiii forest in a storm. 

Only one sanij>le of the tragical talent of the Romans has 
come <lown to us, frf>m whi<di. however, It wouhl be unjust tt» 
form a iudgmont of the productions of better times; 1 allmle 
to the ton tragedies which ]>ass un<lcr Seneca’s name. Their 
claim to tlu.s title appears very doubtful; perhaps it is foumled 
merely on a circumstance ^\•^lic■b would lead rather to a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion ; that, namely, in one of them, the OcCavia, 
Soncea himself apjicars among the <lrnmatic personages. The 
opinions of the loariicd are very much divided on the subject; 
some ascribe them partly to Seneca the philosopher, and 
]iartlv to bis father the rhetorician; others, again, assume the 
existence of a Seneca, a tragedian, a dilFerent person from 
both. It is generally allowed that the several pieces are nei- 
tlier all from the same hand, nor were of the same age. For 
the honour of the Roman taste, one would be disposed to con- 
thorn the productions of a very late period of antiquity: 
hut Quiuctilian cpiotes a verse from the Medea of Seneca, 
which is found in the J>lay of that name in our collection, ami 
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Ihert-fore no doubt can be raised against the authenticity of 
tins piece, though it seems to be in no way pre-eminent above 
the rest*. Wo fincl also in Lucan, a contemporary of Nero, 
a similar display of bombast, which distorts everything great 
into nonsense. The state of constant outrage in which Koine 
was kej)t by a series of blood-thirsty tyrants, gave an unnatu¬ 
ral character even to eloquence ami poetry. The same effect 
has been observed in similar periods of nmdern history. Un- 
<Ier the wise and mihl government of a Vespasian and a Titus 
and more especially of a Trajan, the Romans returned to a 
purer taste. But whatever period may have given birth to 
the tragedies of Seneca, they are beyond description bombastic 
and frigjd, unnatural both in cliaracter and action, revolting 
f^m their violation of propriety, and so destitute of tlicatrical 
elTcct, that I helicve tlicy were never meant to leave the rh<\ 
toncal schools for the stage. With the old tragedies, tho>^« 
sublime creations of the poetical genius of the Greeks, these 
have nothing in common, hut the name, the outward form 
ami the mythological materials; an<I yet they seem to have 
oeeii coinjmsed with t!ie obvious purpose of surtiassing tbem • 
in which attempt they succeed as much as a hollow Iiyper- 
»H>le would in competition with a most fervent truth Every 
tragical common-place is worried out to the last gasp- all 
IS phmse; and even the most common remark is forced 
and stilted. A total poverty of sentiment is dressed out with 
Wit BAul acuteness. There is fancy in them, or at least a 
phantom of it; for they contain an example of the mi.sapidica- 
tion of every menta faculty. The authors have found out 
the secret of hcing difhise, even to wearisomeness, and at the 
feaine time so epigrammatically laconic, as to be often ob.scuro 
an. miiiitelligible. llieir characters are ncitlier ideal nor 
eal beings, but misshapen gigantic puppets, who arc set in 
motion at one tiiiie l,y tlic string of an unnatural heroism, and 

1'as.sion equally unnatural, which 
no guilt nor cnoiinity can aj>pal 

heroine stmncle her clnldren 
«•}. or riM notu-ithstanding the admonition of Ilorare, 

e^v^ y{,,r theatre before hi, 

o f: 
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IMITATION IN MODERN TIMES. 


Ill ii liistory, therefore, of Dramatic Art, I should alto- 
trcther liave passed over the tragedies of Seneca, if, from a 
blind prejudice for everything which has come down to us 
from antiquity, they had not been often imitated in modern 
times. They were more early and more generally known 
than the Greek tragedies. Not only scholars, without a feel- 
for art, bave judged favourably of them, nay, preferred 
them to the Greek tragedies, but even poets have accounted 
them worth studying. The influence of Seneca on Corneilles 
lien of tragedy cannot he mistaken ; Racine too, in his Phasdra,. 
has condescended to borrow a good deal from him, and amona 
other things, nearly the whole scene of the declaration of love, 
as may he seen in Brumoy's enumeration. 
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LECTURE XVI. 

The lUli&ns—Pastoral Dramas of Tasso and Guariiii—Small progress ia 
Tragedy—Metastasio and Alfieri—Character of both—Comedies of 
Ariosto, Aretin, Porta—Improvisatore Masks—Goldoni — Gozzi— 
Latest state. 

Leaving now the productions of Classical Antiquity, we pro¬ 
ceed to the dramatic liteiutureof the moderns. With respect 
to the order most convenient for treating our present subject, 
it may be doubtful whether it is better to consider, 
what each nation has accomplished in this domain, or to pans 
continually from one to another, in the train of their recipro¬ 
cal but fluctuating influences. Thus, for instance, tie Italian 
theatre, at its first revival, exercised originally an influence 
on the French, to be, however, greatly influenced in its turn 
by the latter. So, too, the French, before their stage attaine<l 
its full maturity, borrowed still more from the Spaniards than 
from the Italians; in later times, Voltaire attempted to cmi- 
large their theatrical circle, on the model of the English; the 
attempt, however, was productive of no great eftect, even 
because everything bad already been immutably fixed, in 
conformity with their ideas of imitation of the ancients, and 
their taste in art. The English and Spanish stages are nearly 
independent of all the rest, ami also of each other; on those 
of other countries, however, they have exercised a great in flu- 
3nce, but experienced very little in return. But, to avoi<l 
the perplexity and confusion which would attend such a ))lan, 
it will be advisable to treat the several liteniturcs separately, 
pointing out, at the same time, whatever efl’cets foreign in¬ 
fluence may have produced. This course is also rcmlcroil 
necessary, by the circumstance that among modern natiotis 
the principle of imitation of the ancients has in some pre¬ 
vailed, without check or modification; while in others, the 
romantic spirit predominated, or at least an originality alto¬ 
gether independent of classical models. The former is the 
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cnse Avitli the Itfilians and French, and the latter with the 
Eniflish and SiJaniards. 

r Iiavc already indicated, in passing, ho\T even before the 
eruption of tl;K3 northern conquerors had put an end to every¬ 
thing like art, tlio diHusion of Christianity led to llie abolition 
of plays, which, both with Greeks and Homans, hail become 
extrcnn'ly corrupt. After the long sleep of the di-junatic and 
theatrical spirit in the middle ages, which, however uninflu¬ 
enced by tlie classical models, began to awake again in the 
Mysteries anil Moralities, the first attempt to imitate the 
ancients in tlie theatre, as well as in tiie other arts an<l 
ilepartinents of poetry, was ma<lo by tlie Italians. 1 ho 
Sophonisha of Trissino, which belongs to the beginning of the 
ei.xtccntli century, is generally named Jis the first rcgulai 
tragedy. This literary curiosity I cannot boast of having 
read, but from other sources I know the aiitlior to bo a spirit¬ 
less pedant. Those even of the learned, who are most zealous 
for the imitation of the ancients, pronounce it a dull laboured 
work, without a breath of triio i>oetical spirit; wc may there¬ 
fore, without further examination, safely apfical to their judg¬ 
ment ujion it. It is singular, tliat while all ancient forms, 
oven the Chorus, arc scrupulously rctaincil, the province of 
invthology is abandoned for that of Roman history. 

*The fiastoral dramas of Tasso and Guarini (which belong to 
the middle of the sixteenth century), wliose subjects, tliongli 
for the most jiart not tragical, are yet noble, not to say i<lc:il, 
may be consiilcrcd to form an epoch in the history of dramatic 
poetry. They arc furnished with choruses of the most ravish¬ 
ing beauty, which, however, arc but so many lyrical voiccb 
floating in the air; they do not appear as personages, and still 
less arc they intro<lncod with due regard to probability as con¬ 
stant witnesses of the represented actions. These coinpositituis 
were, there i.s no doubt, designed for the theatre; and tlicy 
were represented at Ferrara and at Turin with groat pomp, 
and we may presume with eminent taste. This fact, howes iT, 
serves to give us an idea of the infantine .‘^tate of the theatre 
at that time; although, as a whole, they have each their plot 
au'l catastrophe, the action nevertheless stands still in some 
BoeiiGs. 'J’hcir popularity, therefore, woiihl lead us to con¬ 
clude that the spectators, little a.cciistome<l to ti)eairi«al 
amusements, were consequently not dillicult to jdcaso, and 
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patiently followed the progress of a beautiful poem, evoii 
though deficient in dramatic dcvclopiuent. Tlie Fido, 

in particular, is an inimitable production; original and yet 
classical; romantic in the spirit of the love whicli it portrays; 
in its form impressed with the grand but simple stamp ot 
classical anti«juitv; and uniting with tlio sweet triflings of 
poetry, the high and chaste beauty of fooling. No ]»oet iias 
sucoceil<Ml so well as Guarini in combining the ]>eculiarities of 
the motlern and anti<|uc. Mo disjjhiys a profound feeling of 
the essence of Ancient Tragedy; for the idea of fate pervades 
the sulfject-matter, ami the principal chai'acters may be said 
to be ideal: he has also introduced caricatures, ami on that 
account called the composition a Tragi-Coinedy; but it is not 
from tljc vulg;irity of their manners that they arc caricatures, 
as from their over-lofty sentiments, just as in Ancient Trag^eily 
the suhonlinate personages ever are invested with more or less 
of the general dignity. 

The groat importance of this work, however, belongs rather 
<o the 11 istory of Poetry in general ; on Dramatic Poetry it hail 
no effect, as in truth it was not calc ilatecl to pr<MUice any. 

I then return to hat may properly he called the Trage<ly 
of the Italians. After the iiiophoaisho, and a few 2 )iecesof the 
same 2 )eriod, wluch Calsahigi calls the first tragic lisj>ings of 
Italy, a number of works of the si.vtecnth, seventeenth, and 
ciglitcenth centuries are cited; but of these none made, or at 
any rate maintaine«l any con.sideiuble reputation. Although 
all these writers, in intention at least, hihourcd to follow the 
rules of Aristotle, their tnigical altortion.s are thus described 
by Calsiibigi, a critic entirely ilcv<»tc*l to the French .sy-stem : 
—“ pi.'^torted, com]»licato<l, improbable plots, ill-undcrstooil 
scenic regulation.-s, useless porsfumges, iloulde j>lots, incon.siste'nt 
diameters, gigantic or cliibli.sh tbcuiglits, feeble versos, aHbcte»l 
phm.ses, tlio poetry neitber harmonious nor natural ; all tliis 
deckcil out witli ili-tiine<l dcscrij>tion.s ami similes, or i<Ue pl»i- 
lo.so])hiea1 and ]>f)litiral dis'piisitions ; in every scene some 
silly amour, with all the trite insijii<lity of cominon-plaee siMi 
tiincntality; of true tragic energy, of the struggle of contiict- 
ing Y>a.ssions, of overjanvering theatrical catastrophes, not the 
B trace*. Ainony^st the liiinhcM*o! tliis forj^ott«'n lilora- 

turc wc cannot stop to rummage, ami we shall thereforo 
proceed immediately to the con^idei-uliou of the Jlcrope of 
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Maffei, which appeared in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Its success in Italy, on its first publication, was 
crrcat ; and in other countries, owing to the competition of 
Voltaire, it also obtained an extraordinary reputation. The 
object of both Maflei and Voltaire w’as, from Hyginus’ ac¬ 
count of its contents, to restore in some measure a lost piece 
of Euripides, %vhich the ancients highly commended. Vol¬ 
taire, pretending to eulogize, has given a rival’s criticisin 
of Mafiei’s Merope; there is also a lengthened criticism cn it 
in the Dramaturgie of Lessing, as clever as it is impartial. 
He pronounces it, notwithstanding its purity and simplicity 
of taste, the work of a learned antiquary, rather than of a 
mind naturally adapted for, and pi’actised in the dramatic art. 
We must therefore judge accordingly of the previous state 
of the <lraina in the country where such a w'ork could arrive 
at so great an estimation. 

After IMafi’ei came Metastasio and Alfieri; the first before 


the midtile, and the other in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. I licrc include the musical dramas of JVIetastasio, 
because they aim in genei'al at a serious and pathetic effect, 
because they lay claim to ideality of conception, and because 
In tbeir external form there is a partial observance of what ia 
eonsitlcrcd as belonging to the regularity of a tragedy. Both 
these poets, though totally differing in their aim, were never* 
thelcss influenced in common hy the productions of the French 
9 tagc. Both, it is true, declared themselves too decidedly 
against the authority of this school to he considered jjroperly 
as belonging to it; they assure us that, in order to preserve 
tlieir own originality, they purposely avoided reading the 
French models. But this very precaution appears somewhat 
suspicious: whoever feels liiniself perfectly firm and secure in 
his own independence, may without hesitation study the 
works of his ]iredocessors; he will thus he able to derive from 
them many an improvement in bis art, and yet stamp on his 
own productions a peculiar character But tlierc is nothing 
on this head that I can urge in support of these poets: if it be 
really true that they never, or at least not before tlic comple¬ 
tion of their works, perused the works of French tragedians, 
some invisible influence innst have diffused itself through the 
atmosphere, which, without their being conscious of it, doter- 
UJiued them. This is at onoe conceivable from the great 
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estimation which, sine© tho tim© of Louis XIV., I rench 
Tragedy has enjoyed, not only with the learned, but also 
w^ith tho great world throughout Europe; from the now¬ 
modelling of several foreign theatres to the fashion of the 
French; from tho prevailing spirit of criticism, with which 
negative correctness was everything, and in which France gave 
the tone to the literature of other countries. Tlie attinity is 
in both undeniable, but, from the intermixture of the musical 
element in Metastasio, it is less striking than iu Alfieri. I 
trace it in the total absence of the romantic spirit; in a certain 
fanciless insipidity of composition; in the manner of handling 
mythological and historical materials, winch is neither pro¬ 
perly mythological nor historical; lastly, in the aim to pro¬ 
duce a tiagic purity, which degenerates into monotony. Tho 
unities of lioth place and time have been uniformly observed 
by Alfieri; the latter only couhl be respected by ^Ictastasio, 
as change of scene is necessary to the opera poet. Alfieri 
aflbnls in gcneial no food for the eyes. In his plots he aimed 
at the antiipie simplicity, while Aletastasio, in hi-s rich in¬ 
trigues, followed Spanish models, and iu particular borrowed 
Largely from Cablorun*. Yet the harmonious ideality of the 
aucients was Jts forciirn to the one, as the other was ilestituto 
of tlie cliann of the romantic poets, which arises from the 
indissoluble mixture of elements aj)j>arently incongruous. 

Even before Metastasio, Apostolo Zeno had, as it is called, 
purified the opera, a phrase which, in the sense of modern 
critics, often means emptying a thing of all its substance and 
vigour. He formed it on the model of Tragedy, ami more 
especially of French Tragedy; an<l a too faithful, or rather too 
slavish approximation to this model, is the very cause why he 
left so little room for musical development, on which account 
his pieces were immediately driven frtjin the stage of tho 
opera hy those of his more exj)crt successor. It is in general 
an artistic misUiUe for one species to attoinj»t, at evident di.s- 
advantage, that which another more perfectly accomplishes, 
and in the attempt, to sacrifice its own peculiar excellencies. 
It originates in a chilliug idea of regularity, once for all esta¬ 
blished for every kind alike, instead of ascertaining the spirit 
and peculiar laws of each listinct species. 

^ This is t-xpresslv assertetl by the learned Spaniard Arteaga^ in hia 
Italian work on the Histoiy uf the 
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Metastasio quickly threw Zeno into the shade, since, with 
the same object in view, he displayeil greater flexibility In 
accommodating himself to the requisitions of the musician. 
The merits which have gained for him the reputation of a 
classic among the Italians of the present day, and which, in 
some degree, have made liim \7ith them what Racine is with 
the French, are generally the perfect purity, clearness, ele¬ 
gance, and sweetness of his language, and, in particular, the 
soft melody and tlie extreme loveliness of his songs. Perhaps 
no poet ever possessed in a greater degree the talent of briefly 
bringing together all the essential features of a pathetic situa/- 
tioii; the songs with which the chai*acters make their exit, 
are almost always the purest concentrated musical extract of 
their state of mind. But, at tlie same time, we must own that 
all his delineations of passion are gciieral: his pathos is puri¬ 
fied, not only from all characteristic, as well as from all con 
tcmplative matter; and, consequently, the poetic represen¬ 
tation, unencumbered thereby, proceeds with a light and easy 
motion, leaving to the musician the care of a richer and fuller 
development. Metastasio is musical throiigliout; but, to fol¬ 
low up the simile, we may observe, that of poetical music, 
melody is the only part that ho possesses, being deficient in liar- 
monious conipass, anti in the mysterious effects of counterpoint. 
Or, to exj)ress myself in diffei snt terms, lie is musical, but in 
no respect picturcs<juc. His melodies are light and pleasant, 
but they are constantly repeated with little or no variation: 
when we have road a few of his pieces, we know them all; 
and the coinjiosition as a whole is always without significance. 
His heroes, like those of Corneille, are gallant; his heroines 
tender, like those of Racine; hut this has been too severely 
censured by many, without a due consideration of the rcfjuire- 
incnts of tlie Oj»cra. To me lie appears censurable only for 
the selection of su)>jects, whose very seriousness coubl not 
without great incongruity be united with sucli triflings. Had 
Meta-stfisio n<jt adojded great historical names—had he bor¬ 
rowed his subject-matter more fre(|uontIy from mythology, or 
from still iiKue fanciful fictions—had lie ma<le always the same 
haiipy clioicc as that in his AchiHes in where, from the 

nature oi' the story, the Heroic is interwoven with the Idyllic, 
we might then have pardoned him if lie invariably depicts his 
personages as in love Th^n should we. if only we ourselves 
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nndcrstooil wliat to bo expecte<l from an opera, willingly 

navo periiiitteil liiui to inJulj;o in feats of fanc^ still moro 
venturesome. By Ins tragical pretensions lie has injurotl bini* 
self: his powers were inmlcquate to support them, ami tfie 
seductive movingness at which he aimed was irreconcileablo 
w’ith overpoworing energy. I have heard a celebrated lialiati 
poet assert tlr.it his countrymen were nu>ved to tears by 
Metastasio, Wo cannot get over .such a national testimony 
as this, except by throwing it back on the nation itself as a 
symj>tom <jf it.s ow’n moral temperament It ajipcars to me 
undeniahlo, that a certain melting softness in the sentiments, 
and tlie cxprcs.sion of them, reiulere<l Metastasio the delight of 
his contemporaries. Ho has lines which, from their <lignity 
and vigorou-s compression, arc perfectly suited to Tragedy, and 
yet we perceive in them an indcscribalilc something, wliich 
seems to show' that they were designed for the lloxibic throat 
of a soprano .'•inger. 

The astoni.<liing success of Metastasio throughout all Eu¬ 
rope, ami ospei-ially at courts, must also in a gr<*:it measure l>e 
attributed to his hoing a court poet, not merely by profession, 
but als«) by the .style in which he coiiqioscd, and whidi w'as in 
every respect that of the tragedians of the era of Louis XI V. 
A brilliant surface w'itliout depth; prosaic sentiments ami 
tliouglits dcckctl out with a choice poetical language; a 
courtly moderation throughout, wiiether in the di.'.jihiy^ of 
pa'^sion, or in tlio exhibition of misfortune and crime; ob¬ 
servance of the luoprieties, and aii aiqiareiit morality, for in 
these ilraiiias voluptuousness i.s but l>rcatbed, never named, 
and the heart i.s always in every mouth; all these proj^erties 
could not fail to recommend such tragical miniatures to the* 
worl<l ol fa'-hiiiii. There is an nn.sparing jaitup of noble sen- 
tiinent.s, luit vsdtlial imi.st strangely as.sociatcd witli atrocious 
baseness. Not nnfre«piently di.us an injureil fair one dispatch 
a de.spi.^cl lever to .>tab the faithless one from hehiml. In 
ahno.'^t every pio <‘0 there is a crafty knave who plays the 
traitor, f„r wl.em, however, there Is roadv ]•reparec^ some 
royal magnanimity, to make all riglit at the'la.st. The facility 
with winch treachery is thus taken int(» favour, as if it 

were m.tlnng Tm>re than an amiablo weaknc.ss, wmihl have 
een extreincly revolting, if there had been anything seiious 
lU tins array of tragical incidents. But the pJisoned cup id 
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nlways seasonably dashed from the lips; tlie dagger either 
drops, or is forced from the murderous hand, before the deadly 
blow can be struck; or if injury is inflicted, it is never more 
than a slight scratch; and some subterranean exit is always at 
hand to furnish tlie means of flight from the dungeon or other 
imminent peril. The dread of ridicule, that conscience of all 
poets who write for the world of fashion, is very visible in tho 
care with which he avoids all bolder flights as yet unsanctioned 
by precedent, and abstains from everything sui)eriiatural, be* 
cause such a public carries not with it, even to the fantastic 
stage of the opera, a belief in wonders. Yet this fear has not 
always served as a sure guide to Metnstasio : besides such an 
extravagant use of the “ aside,” as of».en to aj>penr Imlicrous, 
the subordinate love-stories frequently assume the api)earance 
of being a parody on the others. Here the Abbe, tiioroughly 
acquainted with the various gradations of Cicisbeism, its pains 
anti its plcjisures, at once betrays himself. To the favoured 
lover there is generally opposed an im|>ortiinate one, who 
presses his suit without returu, the so^one among the cicislei; 
the former loves in silence, and frequently fimls no ojiportunity 
till the end of the piece, of ofleriiig his little wonl of declara- 
tioii; we might call him the patito. This uniutermitting love- 
chase is not confined to the male parts, but extctidcd also tt» 
the female, that every whore the most varied and brilliant con¬ 
trasts may offer themselves. 

A few only of the operas of Metastasio still keep posses¬ 
sion of the stage, owing to the change of musical taste, which 
demands a diflerent arrangement of the text. Metastasio 
seldom has choruses, and his airs are almost always for asinglo 
voice: with these the scenes uniformly close, and with them 
the singer never fails to make his exit. It ai>pears as if, 
proud of having played off this highest triumph of feeling, he 
left the spectators to their astonishment at witnessing the 
cliirping of the passions in the recitatives rising at last in the 
air, to the fuller nightingale tones. At present wc reipiire ii 
an opera more frctiuent duos an«l trios, an<l a crashing finale. 
In fact, the most <lifficult problem for the opera j)oet is to 
reduce tlie mingled voices of conflicting passions in one per¬ 
vading harmony, without destroying any one of them; u 
prohlom. however, which is generally solved by both poet and 
musician in a very arbitrary manner. 
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Alfieri, a bold and proud man, disdained to please by such 
meretricious means as those of which Metastasio had 
himself: he was highly indignant at the lax immorality of 
his countrymen, and the degeneracy of his contcmporanes in 
general. 'This indignation stimulated him to the exhibiyon 
of a manly strength of mind, of stoical principles and free 
opinions, and on the other hand, led him to depict the horrors 
and enormities of despotism. Tliis enthusiasm, however, was 
hv far more political and moral than poetical, and we must 
praise his tragedies rather as the actions of the man than as 
the works of the poet. From hi^ great disinclination to pur¬ 
sue the same path with Metastasio, he naturally fell into the 
opposite extreme: I might not unaptly call him a Meta^ 
tasio reversed. If the muse of the latter be a love-sick 
nymph, Alfieri’s muse is an Amazon He gave her a feprtan 
education ; he aimed at being the Cato of the theatre ; but he 
forgot that, though the tragic poet may himself be a stoic, 
tragic poetry itself, if it would move and agitate us, must 
never be stoical. His language is so barren of imagery, 
that his characters seem altogether devoid of fancy ; it is 
broken and har.sh: he wished to steel it anew, and m the 
process it not only lost its splendour, but became brittle and 
inflexible. Not only is be not musical, but positively anti¬ 
musical ; be tortures our feelings by the harshest dissonances, 
without any softening or solution. Tragedy is intended by 
its elevating sentiments in some degree to emancipate our 
niinils from the sensual despotism ot the body; but really to 
do this, it must not attempt to strip this dangerous gift of 
heaven of its charms: but rather it must point out to us the 
sublime majesty of our existence, though surrounded on all 
sides by dangerous abysses. When we read the tragedies of 
Alfieri, the world looms upon us dark and repulsive. A style 
of composition which exhibits the ordinary course of human 
affairs in a cloomy and troublous light, and whose extraor¬ 
dinary catastroplics are horrible, resembles a climate where 
the perpetual fogs of a northern winter should be joined with 
the fiery tempests of the torrid zone. Profound and delicate 
delineation of character is as little to be looked for in Alfieri 
as in Metastasio; he does but exhibit the opposite but cfiually 
partial view of human nature. His characters also are cast 
in the m^uld of naked general notions, and be frequently 
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ftaints tbc extremes of black anti wliUe, si<le hy sMe, and it, 
unrelieved contrast. His villains for the most part betmy 
all their deforniityr Id their outward conduct; tliis iiii^ht, 
perhaps, he allowed to pass, although indeed such a picture 
wilh hardly enable us to recognise them in real life; hut his 
virtuous persons arc not .amiable, a.!id this is a <Icfcct open to 
much graver censure. Of all seductive graces, and even of 
all suljordin.ate charms and ornaments, (as if the degree in 
which nature herself ha<l denied them to this caustic genius 
had not l)ccn sufficient,) he studiously divcstc<l himself 
because as he thought it would best advance his more earnest 
nior.al aim, forgetting, however, that the poet has no other 
means of swaying the minds of men than the fascinations of 
his art. 

From the tragedy of the Greeks, with which ho did not 
become acquainted until the end of his career, he was sej)a- 
rated by a wide chasm ; and I cannot consider his pieces as an 
improvement on the French tragedy. Their structure is more 
6iinj>le, the dialogue in some cases less conventional; he Iuls 
also got ri<l of confidants, and this has been highly extolled as 
a difficulty overcome, and an improvement on the French 
system ; he had the same aversion to chainherlains and court 
ladies in poetry as in real life. But in c.aptivating and bril¬ 
liant eloquence, his pieces hear no comparl.son with the better 
French tragedies; they also display much less skill in the 
plot, its gr.adual march, prepar.ations, and transitions. Com¬ 
pare, for instance, the lirit*u)7iicus of Racine with the Octavia 
of Alficri. Both drew their materials frain Tacitus: but 
which of them has shown the more perfect understan<ling oj 
this jirofound master of the human heart? Racine appears 
here before us as a man who was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the corruptions of a court, and had beheld ancient Rome 
under the Emperors, reflected in this mirror of observation 
On the other han<l, if Alfieri did not expressly assure us that 
his Octavia was a dansrliter of Tacitus, wo should be inclined to 
believe that it was modelled on that of the pretended Seneca. 
The coloxirs with which he paints his tyrants arc borrowed 
from the rhetorical exercises of the school. AVho can recog¬ 
nise, in his blustering and raging Nero, the man who, as 
T.acitus says, seemed formed by nature “to veil hatred with 
c.aresses ?”—the cowardly Sybarite, fantastically vain till tho 
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very last moment of liis existence, cruel at first, from fear, and 
afterwards from inordinate lust. 

If Alfieri Las, in this case, been untrue to Tacitus, in tha 
Conspiracif of the Pazzi he has equally failed in his attempt to 
translate IMacchiavel into the langua^^e of poetry. lu this 
and other pieces from modern history, the for instance, 

ami the Don Garcia^ he has hy no means hit tlie spirit and 
tone of modern times, nor even of his own nation: his ideas 
'^‘f the tragic style were opposed to the observance of ovory- 
thiiig like a local and <leternii[iatc costume. On the other hand 
it is astonishing to observe the subjects which he has bor¬ 
rowed from tlie tragic cycles of the Greeks, such as the Ove^ 
Itad, for instance, losing umler liis hands all their heroic 
inagnificencc, and assuming a niotlcrn, not to say a vulgar 

air. He has succecdtMl best in painting the public life of the 
Koman republic; ami it is a great merit in the Vhr/iziia that 
the action takes place in the forum, and in part before tho 
eyes of the ]»eop]e. In other pieces, while the Unity of Place 
IS «fmtly (*bserved, the scene chosen is for the most part so 
invisible and indeterminate, that one would fain imagine it is 
some out-of-the-way corner, where nobody comes but persona 
in\olved in painful and disagreeable transactions. Again, 
the stripping l,is kings and heroes, for the sake of simplicity 
of a! their external retinue, produces the impression that the 
uorJ.l js actually depopulated around thorn 'I'his stac»^e- 
solitude IS very striking in Sauf, where the scene is laid before 

r* on the point of a decisive engage- 

tlnl. 'i 1 otlicr respects this piece is favoui-ably di:*- 

. vriP 1 Tr Oriental si.londour, and 

I^ublimity in wlneli the troubled mind of Saul 

f.UT Mijrrha is a |)oriInns attempt to 

ti. at with proi.nety a subject equally revolting to the sen-oi 

Iv has^riticised thU 

tnulV. ^ severity but with great 

I reserve for my notice of the present condition of the 

AU ^r? lu\ ? ^ lo Tonmrk on the successors of 

Alt eri, ami go back m order of time in order to rrive a diort 
.-ketch of the history of Comedy ^ 

^he imitation of 

ancants, which was not sulliciently attentive to the did'er- 
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ence of times and manners, and translations of Plautus ai-d 
Terence were usually represented in their earliest theatres; 
they soon fell, however, into the most singular extravagan¬ 
cies. We have comedies of Ariosto and Maccliiavelli—those 
of the former are in rliymeless verse, ver^l sdrttcciolij and those 
of the latter in prose. Such men could produce nothing 
which did not bear traces of their genius. But Ariosto in the 
structure of his pieces kept too close to the stories of the 
ancients, and, therefore, did not exhibit any true living pic¬ 
ture of the manners of his own times. In Maccliiavelli this 
is only the case in bis Olitiay an imitation of Plautus; the 
Mandrar/ola, and another comedy, which is without a name, 
are sufticiently Florentine; but, unfortunately, they are not 
of a very edifying description. A simple deceived husband, 
an<l a bypocritical and pandering monk, form tlie principal 
parts, tales, in the style of the free and merry tales of Boc- 
cacio, arc boldly and bluntly, I cannot say, dramatised: f(»r 
with respect to theatrical efifeot they arc altogether inartificial, 
but given in the form of dialogue. As lifimcSj that is, as pic¬ 
tures of the langufige of ordinary life with all its idioms, these 
productions are much to be commended. In one point they 
resemble the Latin comic poets; they are not deficient in in¬ 
decency. This was, indeed, their general tone. The come¬ 
dies of Pietro Aretino arc merely remarkable for their shame¬ 
less immodesty. It almost seems as if these writers, deeming 
the spirit of refined love inconsistent with the essence of 
Comedy, had exhausted tlic very lees of the sensual amours of 

Greek Comedy. ^ ^ 

At a still earlier period, in the beginning, namely, of the 
sixteenth century, an unsuccessful attempt had been made in 
the Virginia of AccoUi to dramatise a serious novel, as a mid¬ 
dle species between Comedy and Tragedy, and to adorn it 
with poetical splendour. Its subject is the same story on 
whicli Shakspeare’s AIVs Well that Ends Well, is founded. 
I have never had an opportunity of reading it, but the un- 
favoui-able report of a literary man disposes me to think 
favourably of it*. According to his description, it resembles 
the older pieces of the Spanish stage before it had attained 
to maturity of form, and in common with them it employs the 

* Bouterwek’s Geschichte der Poesie und Beredsamkeit. ^ Breiere 
Bandf s. 334, &c- 
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stanxa for its metre. The attempts at romantic drama have 
always failed in Italy; whereas in Spain, on the ccnitra-ry, all 
endeavours to mode) tlie theatre aeconliu;^ to the rules of tlie 
ancients, and latterly of the French, have from the dirtereiice 
of Tiational taste uniformly been abortive. 

We Iiave a comedy of T;isso’s, Gli Intrichi d'Amore^ wliich 
oiiw-lit leather to be called a lenj^^tliy romance in the form of 
dialomie. So many and such wonderful events arc crow«led 
together within the narrow limit of five acts, that one inci- 
derit tiea<ls closely upon the heels of another, without bein» 
in the least accounted for by human motives, so as to give to 
the whole an insupportahlo hardness. Criminal designs are 
portrayed with indifference, and the merriment is made to 
consist in the manner in which some accident or other inva¬ 
riably frustrates their consetpicnces. We cannot here recog¬ 
nise the Tasso whose nice sense of love, chivalry, and honour 
speaks .so delightfully in the Jerusalem Delivered, and on 
this grciund it ha.s even been <lonbted whether tln.s work be 
really bis. The richness of invention, if we may give this 
name to a rude aeeumulation of incidents, is so great, that the 
attention is painfully tortured in the emloavoiir to keep clear 
and disentangled the many anti divcr.scly crossing threads. 

We have of this date a multitude of Italian comedies on a 
siuiilar j)Ian, only with less order ami connexion, and whoso 
aim apparently is to tlclight by means of iiidecencv. A para¬ 
site and procure.ss arc standing cliaracters in all. Among 
the comic poets of this class, Giumhatlsta Porta tle.seives to 
he distinguished. His plots, it is true, are like tlio rest, imi¬ 
tations of Plautus and Terence, or dramuiise<l talcs; but, 
througliout the love-tlialogucs, on which be seems to have 
laboured with jieciiliar fomlncss, there hrcatlies a tender feel¬ 
ing which rises even from the mid.-t of the rudeness of the old 
Italian Coineily, and its generally uncciiigcnial materials. 

In the .seventeenlh century, when tlie S]»ani.sh theatre flou¬ 
rished in all its glory, the Italians seem to have borrowed 
frequently from it; but not \\itliout misemjiloying ami di^fi- 
guring wliatever they so acquired. Tlie neglect of the rvisnhr 
stage increasccl with tlic all-ahsorhing passion for the opera, 
•iml with the growimr ta>te of the multitude for improvisatory 
arces witli standing ma-ks. Tlie latter are not iu liieni>clves 
to be despi.-ed: they serve to fix, as it were, so nianv ceiitiuJ 

5> 
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points of the national character in the comic exhibition, bt 
the external peculiarities of speech, dress, &c. Their constan 
recurrence does not by any means preclude the greatest pos¬ 
sible diversity in the plot of the pieces, even as in chess, -with 
a small number of men, of which each has his fixed move* 
ment, an endless number of combinations is possible. But as 
to extemporary playing, it no doubt readily degenerates into 
insipidity; and this may have been tiic case even in Ital^, 
tiotwithstanding tlie great fund of drollery and fantastic wit. 
and a peculiar felicity in farcical gesticulation, which the 
Italians possess. 

About the middle of the last century, Goldoni appeared as 
the reformer of Italian Comedy, and his success was so great, 
that ho remained almost exclusively in possession of the comic 
stage. He is certainly not deficient in theatrical skill; but, 
as the event has proved, he is wanting in that solidity, that 
depth of characterization, that novelty and richness of inven¬ 
tion, which are necessary to ensure a lasting reputation. His 
pictures of manners are true, but not sullicicntly elevated 
above the range of evory-tlay life; he has exhausted tfie sur¬ 
face of life; and as there is little progression in his dramas, 
and every thing turns usually on the same point, this adds 
to the impression of shallowness ami ennui, as chaiacteristic 
of tho existing state of society. Willingly wouhl ho have 
abolished masks altogether, hut he could hardly have coni- 
pensated for them out of liis own re.sources; however, he 
retained only a few of them, as Harlequin, Brighella, and 
Pantaloon, and limited their parts. And yet ho fell again 
into a great uniformity of character, which, indeed, he partly 
confesses in his repeated use of the same names: for instance, 
his Beatrice is always a lively, and his Rosaura a feeling young 
maiden; and as for any farther distinction, it is not to be 
foumi in him. 

Tho cxccs.sivc admiration of Goldoni, and the injury sus¬ 
tained thereby by the masked comedy, for which the company 
of Sacclii in Venice possessed the liighcst talents, gave rise to 
the dramas of Gozzi. They are fairy tales in a dramatic 
form, in which, however, along side of the wonderful, versified, 
and more serious part, lie employed tho whole of the masks, 
and allowed them full and unrestrained development of their 
peculiarities. They, if ever any were, are pieces for effect. 
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of great boldness of plot, still more fantastic than romantic, 
even though Gozzi was the first among the comic poets of 
Italy to show any true feeling for honour and love. The exe¬ 
cution docs not betoken either care or skill, but is sketchily 
dashed off. With all his whimsical boldness he is still quite a 
popular writer; the principal motives are detailed with the 
rnost unambiguous perspicuity, all the touches are coarse and 
vigorous: he says, be knows well that his countrymen are 
foml of robust situations. After his imagination liatl revclle«l 
to satiety among Oriental Uilos, he took to rc-modcUing Spa- 
nislj plays, and particularly tliose of Calderon; hut here lie is, 
in my opinion, less ileserving of praise. By him the etlien al 
and delicately-tinted poetry of the Spaniard is uniformly vul¬ 
garised, .an<l decpeneil witli the most glaring colours; while 
tlie weight of Ins masks draws the aerial tissue to the 
groun<l, for the humorous introtluction of the i/racioso in the 
Spanish is of far finer texture. On the otlicr hand, the won¬ 
derful extravagance of the masked parts serves as an adiiii- 
rahlc contrast to the wihl marvels of fairy tale. Thus the 
character of these pieces wji.s, in the serious part, as well as in 
the accompanying drollery, equally removed from natural 
truth. Here Gozzi had fallen almost accidentally on a fund 
of whose value he was not, perhaps, fully-aw'arc: Iiis pro- 
saical, ami for the most part improvisatory, masks, forming 
altogether of theiiiselves the irony on the poetical part. What 
I here mean hy irony, I shall explain more fully when I come 
to the justification of the mixture of the tragic and comic ivi 
the romantic drama of Shakspcarc and Cableron. At present 
I shall only ob.servo, that it is a sort of confession interwoven 
into the representation itself, and more or less distinctly cx- 
presse<l, of its overcliarged one-si<le<hicss in matters of fancy 
and feeling, and hy means of which the cqnijjoisc is again 
restore<l. 1 ho Italians were not, however, conscious of this, 
ami Gozai did not find any followers tf^) carry his rmie skctclies 
to a higlicr degree of perfection. Iustea<l of coinhiiiing like 
him, only with greater rcliiicmcnt, the charms of wonderful 
poetry with exhilarating mirth; instead of compariiiL'- Gozzi 
w ith the foreign masters of tlio romantic drama, w iM.m he 
re.sembles notwithstanding his groat dispariu^ ami from tljo 
unconscious alfinity between them in sj^iiit and plan, drawiriir 
tue conclusion that the princijde common to both was founded 

2 . 
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in nature, the Italians contented themselves with considering; 
the j»ieces of Gozzi as the wild offspring of an extravagant 
iiiijigination, and with banishing them from the stage. The 
comcily with masks is held in contempt by all who pretend 
to any degree of refinement, as if they were too wise for it, 
and is abamloncd to the vulgar, in the Sunday representions 
at tlie theatres and in the puppet-shows. Although this con¬ 
tempt must have had an injurious influence on the masks, 
preventing, as it docs, any actor of talent from devoting him¬ 
self to them, so that there are no examples now of the spirit 
and wit with which they were formerly filled up, still the 
Conunedia dell’ Arte is the only one in Italy where we can 
meet with original an<l truly thcatriccal entertainment 

In Tr.igc<ly the Italians generally imitate Alfieri, who, 
although it is the prevailing fashion to admire him, is too bold 
and manly a thinker to be tolerated on the stage. ^ They 
have j>ro(luced some single pieces of merit, but the principles 
of tragic art which Alfieri followed are altogether false, 
and in'^thc bawling and heartless dechynation of their actors, 
tins tnigic poetry, stripped with stoical severity of all the 
charms of grouj)ing, of musical harmony, and of every 
tender emotion, is represented with the most deadening 
uiiiforniity and monotony. As all the rich rewards are re¬ 
served for the singers, it is only natural tliat tlicir players, 
who are only intro<luce<l as a sort of stop-gaps between 
singing and dancing, shouhl, for the most part, not even pos¬ 
sess the very elements of their art, viz., pure pronunciation, an<I 
practised memory. They seem to have no idea that their 
parts can bo got by heart, and hence, in an Italian theatre, 
we hear every piece as it were twice over; the prompter 
speaking as loud as a good player elsewhere, and the actors 
in or<Ic”to he distinguished froin him bawling most insufiTer- 
ably. It is exceedingly amusing to see tbe prompter, wlicn, 


* A few ye.^^s^ aero. T s.aw in Milan an e.xoellent TrufTaUiiii or Harle((uiii, 
anH here aiei there in ohseuie theatres. an<l even in |iuppet-sho\vs. aclini- 
r.ihle representations of tlie old traditional jokes of the countrj'. (Unfor- 
rnnatcly. on jny last visit to Milan, iny friend was no longer to be met 
with. Under the French rule, Harle«pnn’s merry oecupation hud been 
prost ribed in the Great Theatres, from a earc, it was alleged, for the dig- 
nitv of man. The Puppet-theatie of Gerolaino still flourishes, however 
br.t a stranger finds it dilficuU to follow the jokes of the Piedmontese ani 
Milan Masks.— J^ast Edition.] 
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from the general forgetfulness, a scene threatens to fall into 
confusion, labouring away, and stretching out his head like a 
serpent from his hole, hurrying through the dialogue before 
the diflerent speakers. Of all the actors in the world, I con¬ 
ceive those of Paris to have their parts best by lieart; in this, 
as well as in the knowledge of versilication, the Germans are 
far inferior to them. 

One of their living poets, Giovanni Pindemonti, has cnilea- 
voured to introduce greater extent, variety, and nature into his 
historical plays, but he has been severely handled by their 
critics for descending from the height of the cothurnus to 
attain that truth of circumstance without which it is impos¬ 
sible for this species of drama to exist; perhaps also for devi¬ 
ating from the strict observation of the traditional rules, so 
blindly worshipped by them. If the Italian verse be in fact 
so fasthlious as not to consort with many historical peculiari¬ 
ties, modern names and titles for instance, let them write partly 
in prose, an<l call the production not a tragedy, but an historical 
«lraina. It seems in general to be assumed as an undoubted 
principle, that the verso sciolto, or rhymcless line, of eleven 
syllables, i.s alone Ht for the drama, but this docs not seem 
to me to be by any means proved. This verse, in variety 
and metrical signification, is greatly inferior to the English 
and German rhynieless iambic, from its uniform feminine 
termination, and from there being merely an accentuation in 
Italian, without any syllabic measure. Moreover, from the 
frc<pient tiansition of tlie sense from verse to verse, according 
to every possible division, the lines flow into one another 
witiiout its being possible for the ear to separate them. Al- 
ficri imagined that he had found out the genuine dramatic 
manner t/f treating this verse correspondent to the form of his 
own <lialogue, which consi.sts of simj)ly detached j>eriods, or 
rather of proprisitions entirely unperiodical ami abrujjtly ter¬ 
minated. It is ]>ossiblc that he carried into Iiis works a 
]iersonal peculiarity, for he is said to have been extremely 
laconic; he was also, as he himself relates, influenced by the 
example of J^eiieca: but how tliflcreiit a lesson might he have 
learned from the Greeks ! We do nf>t, it is true, in conver¬ 
sation, connect our language so closely as in an oratorical 
harangue, but the opposite extreme is etjually unnatural. 
Even ill our common discourses, we observe a certain cou- 
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tiiluity, we give a development both to arguments and 
objections, and in an instant passion will animate us to fulness 
of expression, to a flow of eloquence, and even to lyrical sub¬ 
limity. The ideal dialogue of Tragedy may therefore find 
in actual conversation all the various tones and turns of 
j»octry, with the exception of ej>ic repose. The metro there¬ 
fore of Metastasio, and before him, of Tasso and Guarini, 
in their pastoral dramas, seems to me much more agreeable 
and suitable than the monotonous verse of eleven syllables: 
they intermingle with it verses of seven syllables, and occa¬ 
sionally, after a number of blank lines, introduce a pair o! 
rhymes, and even insert a rhyme in the middle of a verse- 
From this the transition to more measured strophes, either 
in ottave rimCy or in direct lyrical metres, wouhl he easy. 
Rhyme, and the connexion which it forms, have nothing in 
tlicm inconsistent with the essence of dramatic <lialogue, and 
the ohjection to change of measure in the drama rests merely 
on a chilling idea of regularity. 

No suitable versification for Comedy has yet been invented 
in Italy. The verso sciolto, it is well known, docs not answer; 
it is not sufliciently familiar. Tlie verse of twelve syllables, 
with a sdruc*:i<>lo termiiiation selected by Ariosto, is much 
Dettcr, resembling tlie trimeter of the ancients, hut is still 
somewhat monotonous. It I»as been, however, hut little cul¬ 
tivated. The rdartellhin verse, a had imitation of the Alox- 
amlrine, is a downright torture to the ear. Chiari, and 
occasionally Goldoni, came at last to use it, and Gozzi by 
way of derision. It still remains therefore to the prejudice 
of a more elegant style of prose. 

Of Comedy, the nio<lcrii Italians b.ave nothing worth the 
name. What they have, are nothing but pictures of manners 
still more tlull and superficial than tliosc of Gohloni, without 
drollery, or invention, and from their every-day common¬ 
place, downright disagreeable. They have, on the other 
tiatnl, acquired a true relish for the sentimental drama and 
familiar tragedy; they frequent with great partiality the 
representation of popular German pieces of this description, 
ami even produce the stnrngest and oddest iinitations of them. 
Long accu.stomed to operas and ballets, as their favourite 
entertainments, wherein nothing is ever attempte«l heyi»nd 
a beautiful air or an elegant inovomenU tlio public s©eii»a 
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altogether to have lost a\l sense of dramatic connexion : they 
are perfectly satisfied with seeing the same evening two acta, 
from different operas, or even tlie last act of an opera before 
the first. 

We believe, therefore, that we are not going too far \f we 
affirm, that both dramatic poetry and the liisti'io!)ic art are in 
4 lamentable state of decline in Italy, that not even the first 
foundations of a true national theatre Imivc yet been laid, and 
tiiat there is no prospect of it, till the prevailing ideas on the 
subject shall have undergone a total change. 

Calsabigi attributes the cause of this state to the want of 
]>ermanent comj>anies of ])layors, and of a capital. In this 
last reason there is certainly some foundation: in England, 
Spain, and France, a national system of dmmatic art has been 
developed and established; in Italy and Germany, where 
there are only capitals of separate states, but no general me¬ 
tropolis, great difiicultics are opposed to the improvement 
■ of the theatre. Calsabigi could not adduce the obstAcies 
arising from a fal.se theory, for he was himself unJer tUoir 
luQnoaoa. 
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LECTURE XVII. 

Antiquities of the French Stage—Influence of Aristotle and the Imitation 
of the Ancients—Investigation of the Three Unities—What is Unity 
of Action ?—Unity of Time—Was it observed by the Greeks ?—Unity 
of Place as connected with it. 

We now proceed to the Dramatic Literature of France. We 
have no intention of dwellin;^ at lentil on the first beginnings 
of Tragedy in this country, and tliercfore leave to French 
critics the task of depreciating the antiquities of tbeir own 
literature, which, with the mere view of adding to the glory 
of the later age of Riclielicu and Louis XIV., they so zealously 
enter upon. Their language, it is true, was at this time fir^ 
cultivated, from an indescribable waste of tasticssness and 
barbarity, while the harmonious diction of the Italian and 
Spanish poetry, which bad long before spontaneously deve- 
l<*pc<l itself in the most beautiful luxuriance, was rapidly 
degenerating. Hence we are not to be astonished if the 
French lay such great stress on negative excellences, and so 
carefully endeavour to avoi<l everything like impropriety, and 
that from dread of relapse into rudeness this has ever since 
been the general object of their critical labours. When La 
Harpe says of the tragedies of Corneille, that “their tone 
rises above flatness, only to fall into the opposite extreme of 
affectation,” judging from tlio proofs which he adduces, we 
see no reason to differ from him. The publication recently of 
Lef^onve*s Deaf/t of Ilenry the Fourth^ has led to the reprinting 
of a contemporary piece on the same subject, which is not 
only written in a ludicrous style, but in the general plan and 
distribution of the subject, with its prologue spoken by Satan, 
and its chorus of pages, with its endless monologues and want 
of progress and action, betrays the infancy of the dramatic 
art; not a naYvo infancy, full of hope and promise, but one 
disfigured by the most pedantic bombast and absurdity. F(»r 
a character of the earlier tragical attempts of the French in 
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the \Ast half of the sixteenth and the first thirty or forty 
years of the seventeenth century, wc refer to Foiitenclle, La 
Harpe,antl the A/elaiiffes Zittc7-a{?‘es Suiivd ami An<lre. We 
shall confine ourselves to tlie characteristics of throe of tlieir 
most ccichrated tragic poets, Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, 
who, it would seem, have given an iinmutahle shaj>o to tlieir 
tnigic stage. Our chief ohjcct, however, is an examination of 
the f!//se<^n of (ror/ic art practically followed by these poets, 
ami hy thoni, in i>art, hut by tlie Frcncli critics nniversally* 
c<jnsi«lered as alone entitled to any authority, and every 
deviation from it viewed as an ofi'cnce against good taste. 
If only the system ho in itself the right one, wo shall be com- 
pc)led to allow that its cxocutioii is masterly, perhaps not to 
be surpassed. But the great question here is: how far the 
French tragedy is in spirit ami inward essence relatc<l to the 
Lrreek, and whether it deserves to be considered as an im¬ 
provement upon it] 

Of the earlier attempts it is only necessary for ns to observe, 
tl^t the cmloavour to imitate the ancients showed itself from 
the very earliest period in Fiance. Moreover, they con- 
sidered it the surest method of succeeding in this endeavour 
to observe tlie outward regularity of form, of which their 
notion was derived from Aristotle, and especially from 
toencca, rather than from any intimate acquaintance with the 
Orcek models themselves. In the first tragedies that were 
represented, the Cleopatra and Dido of Jodello, a prologue an<l 
chorus were introduced; Jean de la Peruse trkuslaTed the 
Medea of Seneca; and Gamier s pieces are all taken from the 
Greek tragedies or from Seneca, but in the execution thev 
bear a much closer resemblance to the latter. Tbe writers Jf 
that day moreover, modelled themselves .lillgently on tbo 
h^phomshe ol Inssino, in good confi.lencc of its classic form. 
W hoever IS acquainted with the procedure <.f true genius, how 
It Ks iinpelled by an almost unconscious and immediate con- 
convilr^" of great and iinportant trutlis, an<l in no wi.se by 
win be O'ediatcly, and by circuitous deductions, 

vitv 5n ^ grouml alone extremely snsjdcious of all acti- 

ne^rd?! absti-act theory. But Cor- 

manvlp. antiquary, execute his flramas as so 

SemL n school exercises, on the model of tbe anciei.t.s. 
eemrea, it is true, led him astray, but he knew and loved the 
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Spani*!i theatre, and it had a great influence on hia nnnd. 
Tlic first of his pieces, with which, according to general ad 
mission, the classical cera of French tragedy commences, 
and which is certainly one of his best, the Old, is well known 
to have been borrowed from the Spanish. It violates in a 
great degree the unity of place, if not also tliat of time, and 
it is animated throughout by the spirit of chivalrous love and 
honour. But the opinion of his contemporaries, that a tragedy 
must bo fi-amed in strict accordance with the rules of Aris¬ 
totle, was so universally predominant, that it bore down all 
op])osition. Almost at the close of his dramatic career, Cor- 
ucille he”‘an to entertain scruples of conscience, in a 

separate "treatise endeavoured to prove that, although in the 
comi)osition of hts pieces he had never even thougnt ol Aris- 
t^^itlc tlicy were yet all accuiratcly written according to ins 
rules. This was no easy task, and he was obliged to have 
recourse to all manner of forced explanations, li he had 
been able to establish his case satisfactorily, it would but lead 
to the inference that the rules of Aristotle must be very loose 
and indeterminate, if works so dissimilar in spint and form 
as the tragedies of the Greeks and those of Corneille are 
yet equally true to them. 

It is quite otherwise with Racine: of all the French poets 
ho w'as, without doubt, the one who was best acquainte<I with 
the ancients; and not merely di<l he study them as a scholar, 
he felt them also as a poet. He found, however, the juactic© 
of the theatre already firmly established, an<l he did not, 
for the sake of approaching these models, undertake to de¬ 
viate from it. He contented himself, therefore, with appro- 
priatin*’* the separate beauties of the Greek poets; but, whe¬ 
ther from deference to the taste of his age, or from inclination, 
he remained faithful to tlic prevailing gallantry so alien to 
the spirit of Greek tragedy, and, for the most part, made it 
the foundation of the complication of his plots. 

Such, nearly, was the state of the French theatre before the 
appeai-nnce of Voltaire. His knowledge of the Greeks was 
very limited, although he now and then spoke of them v/ith 
enthusiasm, in ordoi‘, on other occasions, to mnk them below 
the more modern masters of his own nation, including himself; 
still he always felt himself bound to preach up the grand 
severity and simplicity of the Greeks as essential to Tragedy. 
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He censured the deviations of his predecessors thcrefrtnn as 
mistakes, and insisted on purifying and at the same time 
enlarging the stage, as, in his opinion, from the constraint of 
court manners, it had tu^en almost straitened to the dimensions 
of an antechamber. He at first spoke of Shakspeare's hursts 
of genius, and borrowed man^ things from this poet, at that 
time altogether unknown to his countrymen; he insisted, too, 
on greater depth in the delineation of passion—on a stronger 
theatrical efiect; be called for a scene more majestically orna¬ 
mented; and, lastly, he frequently endeavoured to give to his 
pieces a political or philosophical interest altogether foreign 
to poetry. His labours have unquestionably been of utility 
to the French stage, although in language and versification 
(which in the classification of dramatic excellences ought only 
to liold a secondary place, though in Franco they alone almost 
decide the fate of a piece), he is, by most critics, considered 
inferior to his predece.ssors, or at least to Raciiic. It is now 
the fashion to attack this idol of a bygone generation on every 
point, and with the most unrelenting and partial hostility. 
His innovations on the stage aro therefore cried down as so 
many literary heresies, even by watchmen of the critical 2ion, 
who seem to think that the age of Louis XIV. has left nothing 
for all succeeding time, to the end of the world, but a passive 
admiration of its perfections, without a presumptuous thought 
of making improvements of its own. For autliority is avowed 
with so little disguise as the first principle of the French 

entics, that this expression of literary heresy is quite c* \rcnt 
with them. ^ ^ 

In so far as we have to raise a doubt of the uncomlifio« 3 al 
authority of the rules followed hy the ohl Frciicli tragic 
author.s, of the pretended affinity between the spirit of their 
works and the spirit of the Greek tragedians, and of the in- 
qispen.sahleness of many supposed proprieties, we find an ally 
Hi Voltaire. But in many other points lie has, without 
examination, nay even unconsciously, adopted the maxims of 
Ins predecessors, and followed their practice. He is alike 
HnplicatiMl with them in many opinions, -wduch are perhaps 
oiindc<l more on national peculiarities than on human nature 
aiul the essence of tragic poetry in general. On this ai rount 
we may include him in a coinmoii examination with them; 
or uo are here concerned not with the execution of particulaf 
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TiCirts, but with the general principles of tragic art which 
reveal themselves in the shape of the works. 

The consideration of the dramatic regularity for which 
these critics contend brings us back to tlie so-called Three 
Unities of Aristotle. We shall therefore examine the doctrine 
dolivereil by the Greek philosopher on this subject: how far 
the Greek tragedians knew or observed these rules; whether 
tlie French poets have in reality overcome the diHiculty of 
observing them without the sacrifice of freedom ami proba¬ 
bility, or merely dexterously avoiiled it; and finally, whether 
the merit of this observance is jictually so great and essentia) 
as it has been deemed, and does not ratber entail the sacrifice 
of still more essential beauties. 

There is, however, another aspect of French Tragedy 
from which it cannot appeal to the authority of the ancients: 
this is, the tying of poetry to a number of merely conven¬ 
tional proj»ricties. On this subject the French are far less 
clear than on that of the rules; for nations are not usually 
more caj»able of knowing and appreciating tliemselvcs than 
individuals are. It is, however, intimately connected with 
tlie spirit of French poetry in general, nay, ratlicr of their 
whole litci-aturo and the very language itself. All tin’s, in 
France, has been formed umler the guardianship of society, 
and, in its progressive development, has unifonnly been 
guide<l and determined by it—the guardianship of a society 
which zealously imitated, the tone of the cajiitnl, uliich 
again toi»k its direction from the reigning modes ol a brilliant 
courr. If, as there is indeed no difficulty in proving, such be 
really the case, we may ejtsily conceive why French lUcraturc, 
of an<l since the age of Louis XIV., has been, and still is, so 
well received in the upper ranks of society and the fasliionable 
worhl tliroughout Europe, whereas the body of the people, 
evcry'vhcrc true to their own customs and manners, have 
never sIkiwii anytliing like a cordial liking for it. In this 
way, even in foreign countries, it again in some measure finds 
the place of its birth. 

The far-famed Three Unities, which have given rise to a 
whole Ilia.l of critical wavs, are the Unities of Action, Time, 
and I'lace. 

The validity of the first is universally allowed, but tlie 
dilbculty is to agree about its true meaning; and, T may add. 
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that it is no easy matter to come to an understanding on the 
eubject. 

The Unities of Time and of Place are considered by some 
quite a subordinate matter, while others lay the greatest 
stress upon them, and affirm that out of the pale of them 
there is no safety for the dramatic poet. In France tliis zeal 
is not confined merely to the learned world, but seems to be 
shared by the wlmle nation in common. Every Frenchman 
who has sucked in his Boileaii with his mother’s milk, con¬ 
siders himself a born champion of tno Dramatic Unities, much 
in the same way that the kings of England since Henry VI 11, 
are hereditary Defenders of the Faith. 

It is amusing enough to see Aristotle driven perforce to 
lend his name to these three Unities, whereas the only one of 
which he speaks with any degree of fulness is the first, the 
Unity of Action. With respect to the Unity of Time ho 
merely throws out a vague hint; while of the Unity of Place 
he says not a syllable. 

I do not, therefore, find myself in a polemical relation to 
Aristotle, for I by no means contest the Unity of Action pro¬ 
perly understood: I only claim a greater latitude with respect 
to j)lace and time for many species of the drama, nay, hold it 
essential to them. In order, however, that we may view the 
matter in its true light, I must first say a few words on the 
Poetics of Aristotle, those few pages wliich have given ri.'^e to 
such votuniinous commentaries. 


It is well established that this treatise is merely a frag- 
neiit, for it docs not even touch U]>on many matters. 

Several scholars liave even been of <q>inion, tliat it is not a 
fragment of tlie true original, but of an abi-idgntent wliich 
some (me had made for bis own improvement. On one point 
all philological critics are unaniniou.s : namely, that the text 
. 1 c 11 corruj»tcd, and tliey have en<lcavour<Ml to 

restore it by conjectural eineinlation.s. Its great (»b-:curiiy is 
eitlicr (‘\jnes.''ly complaincMl of by commentaiois, or subsltiri- 
tiatcd l>y ilie |ac(, tliat all in turn reject the interpretations 
‘•f their pi'edr‘ce-s<>rs. wlnle tli(,‘y cannot approve their own 
tlioso wlio suc.'Cfoil Them. 


Very different is it witl> the Jiht‘(or}r of Ari.stotle. It is 
nnd(»ubteilly genuine, perfect, and easily nnib'rstood. But 
iiosv does he there con.-sider the oratciical aj*t? As a sister of 
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: for as this prorlnces conviction by its syllogism, so 
must llhctoric in a kinclruJ manner operate persuasion. This 
is about the same as to consider architecture simply as the 
art of building soU<lly and conveniently. This is, certainly, 
the first requisite, but a great deal more is still necessary 
before we can consider it as one of the fine arts. What we 
require of architecture is, that it should combine tliese essen¬ 
tial objects of an edifice with beauty of plan and harmony of 
proportion, and give to the whole a correspondent impression. 
Now when we see how Aristotle, without allowing for imagina¬ 
tion or feeling, has viewed oratory only on that side which is ac¬ 
cessible to the undcrstaiiding, and is subservient to an external 
aim, can it surprise us if that be has still less fathomed the mys¬ 
tery of poetry, that art which is absolved from every other 
aim but its own uncontlitional one of creating the beautiful by 
free invention anti clothing it in suitable language?—Already 
have I bad the hardihood to maintain this heresy, and 
hitherto I have seen no reason for retracting my opinion. 
Lessing thought otherwise. But what if Lessing, with his 
acute analytical criticism, split exactly on the same rock? 
This species of criticism is completely victorious when it 
exposes the contradictions for the uiiderstaniling in works 
comjiosed exclusively with the understanding; but it could 
hardly rise to the iclca of a work of art created by the true 
gonius. 

The philosophical theory of the fine arts collectively was, 
as a <listinct science, little cultivated among the ancients; of 
technical works on the several arts individually, in which the 
means of execution were alone considered, they had no lack. 
Were I to select a gu!<le from among the ancient philosophers, 
it should umloubtcdly be Plato, who acquired the idea of the 
oeautiful not by dissection, which never can give it, but by 
intuitive inspiration, and in whose works tlie germs of a 
genuine Philosophy of Art, are every where scattered. 

\ Let us now hear what Aristotle says on the Unity ot Action. 
/ “ We affirm that Tragedy is the imitation of a perfect and 
/entire action which has a certain magnitude: for there may be 
a whole without any magnitude whatever. Now a whole is 
what has a beginning, middle, and end. A beginning is that 
which is not necessarily after some other thing, but that which 
from its nature haa sometbing after it, or arising out of it. 
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An end, on llio other hand, is that which from its nature is 
after something else, cither necessarily, or usually, but after 
which there is nothing. A niiihlle, what is itself after some 
other thing, and after Avhich also there is something. Henco 

osed must neither begin nor 
to the principles above laid 

Strictly speaking, it is a contradiction in terms to say that 
a whole, wliich has parts, can he without magnitude. But 
Aristotle goes on to state, in explanation, that hy “ magni¬ 
tude,’* as a rc([uisition of beauty, ho means, a certain measure 
which is neither so small as to preclude us from ilistiiiguishing 
its parts, nor so extensive as to prevent us from taking the 
whole iu at one view. This is, therefore, merely an external 
delinitiou of the beautiful, dcrive<l from exj>i'ricnce, and 
founded on the <juality of our organs <>f sense and our j>owers 
of compruliension. However, his appHcatit)ii of it to the 
drama is remarkable. “ It must have an extension, hut such 
as may easily bo taken in by the memory. The dotcniiina> 
tion of the length according to the wants of the representation, 
does not come within the province of Art. With respect to 
the e.ssence of the thing, the composition will he the inoro 
oeautiful the more extensive it is without prejudice to its com¬ 
prehensibility.” This assertion would he highly favouraWe 
for the compositions of Shakspeare and of other runiantic 
poets, who hiive included in one j>icture a more extensive 
circle of lile, characters, and events, than is to he found in the 
simple Greek tragedy, if only -we could show that thrv havo 
given it the necessary unity, and such a niagnitu<le as can he 
clearly taken iu at a view, and this we have no hesitation in 
affirming to be actually the case. 

In another place Aristotle rccjuircs the same unity of action 
from the epic as from the dramatic poet ; he repeats the pre¬ 
ceding definitions, and says that the jjoet must not n?semhle 
the historian, who relates contemporary events, although tliey 
have no beat ing on one another. Here we have still a luoio 
express <lemand of that connexion of cause and ctrect between 
the represented events, -which before, in his cxplanatiioi of 
the parts of a whole, was at most implicHl. He admits, how 
ever, that the epic poet may take in a much greater number 
of events connected with one main action, since the nuiiutiva 


poems wincn arc properly com 
end accidentally, but according 
down.” 
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form enables him to ilescribe many things as going on at the 
same time; on the other hand, the dramatic poet canDot 
represent several simultaneous actions, but only so much as is 
going on upon the stage, and the part which the persons who 
appear there take in one action. But what if a difl'erent con¬ 
struction of the scene, and a more skilful theatric perspective, 
should enable the dramatic poet, duly and without confusion, 
although in a more compressed space, to develope a fable not 
inferior in extent to the epic poem 1 Where would be the 
objection, if the only obstacle were the supposed impossibility ? 

This is nearly all that is to be found in the I^oetics of Ari¬ 
stotle on Unity of Action. A short investigation will serve 
to show how very much these anatomical ideas, which have 
been stamped as rules, are below the essential requisites of 
poetry. 

Unity of Action is required. What is action ? Most 
critics pass over this point, as if it were self-evident In the 
higher, proper signification, action is an activity dependent 
on the will of man. Its unity will consist in the direction 
towards a single end; and to its completeness belongs all that 
lies between the first determination and the execution of the 
deed. 

This Idea of action is applicable to many tragedies of the 
ancients (for instance, Orestes’ murder of his mother, CEdipus’ 
determination to discover an<I punish the murderer of Laius), 
but by no means to all; still less does it apply to the greater 
part of modern tragedies, at least if the action is to be sought 
in the principal characters. What conies to pass through 
them, and proceeds with them, has frequently no more con¬ 
nexion with a voluntary determination, than a ship’s striking 
vn a rock in a storm. But further, in the term action, as 
understood by the ancients, we must include the resolution to 
bear the consequences of the deed with heroic magnanimity, 
and the execution of this determination will belong to its 
completion. The pious resolve of Antigone to perform the 
last duties to her unbuned brother is soon executed and with¬ 
out dilliculty; but genuineness, on which alone rests its claim 
to be a fit subject for a tragedy, is only subsequeutly proved 
when, without repentance, and without any symptoms of 
weakness, she sufl'ers death as its penalty. And to take an 
example from quite a ditTeient sphere, is uot Shakspoare’s 
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Julius Civ.sar^ as respects the action, con.stru.*(e«l on the sui»»e 
princi]>le? Brutus is the hereof the piece; ttie coiupletioii of 
liis ;^reat resolve docs not consist in the mere assassination 
of C;esar (an action anihi^uotis in itself, and of wliicli the 
motives might have been ambiti'T* and jealousy), but in tliis, 
tli.it he proves himself the pure chan)]>iou of Homan liberty, 
by the calm sn^'rlTicc of his amiable life. 

Karthci, tliere could be no com]dic:ition of the jilot without 
(Opposition, and this arises mo.stly out of the contradictory 
motives und views of the acting personages. Jf, therefore, \\*i 
limit the notion of an action to the detcrinination and the deed, 
then we shall, in most cases, have two or three actions in a 
single tragedy. Which now is tlie princiiuil action ? Every 
jierson thinks his own the most ini^xirtant, for e^’cry man is 
his own central point. Croon's tlctonnination to nniiutain his 
kingly authority, by jmuisbing tlie burial of Polynicus with 
death, is etjually li.ved with Antigone's iletermination, oijually 
important, aiul, as we see at the end, not less dangci’ous, as it 
• Iraws after it the ruin ot lii.s whole house. It may he pcriiaps 
urged that the merely negative determination is to he consi- 
dered simply as the complement of the allirmaiivo. Hut what 
if each determines on something not e.\aetly oi»po.site, but 
altogether different? In t\\e Andromache of Hacine, Orestes 
wjslies to move Hermione to return his love; liermione is 
re.solvcd to compel Pyrrhus to inarry her, or she will bo 
lexengcd on him; Pyrrhus wishes to be rid of Hermione, and 
to be united to Andromache; Andromache is desirous of 
saving her son, and at the same time rimiaining true to the 
memory of licr husband. ^ et noliody ever <picstioiK*d tlie 
unity of this piece, as the wliolc has a common coiim^xioii 
and ends with one common catri>trophe. Hut which of tlio 
actions of tlie four persons is the main action? 1 n .slrcugih 
of passion their emieavonr.s are j>retty nearly cijual—in all 
the whole happiness of life is at stake; tlic action of An- 
uroinache has, however, the advantage in im^ral diirnitv, 

and Hacine was therefore perfectly riglit in naming the niece 
after her. 

We see here a new condition in the notion of action, 
namely, the reference to the idea of moral liberty. l«y which 
alone inuii con.si^ortMl the orii;iiial author of his own 
resolutions* For, within the pr(^vin<-o of expo- 

u 
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I'icnce, tlic rcsoli.tion, as tlic beginning of action^ is not a cause 
nu rcly, but is also an effect of antecedent motives. It was in 
this reference to a higher idea, that we previously found the 
nnitij an<l wholeness of Tragedy in the sense of the ancients; 
namely, its absolute beginning is the assertion of Free-will, 
and tlic acknowledgment of Necessity its absolute end. But 
we consider ourselves justified in affirming that Aristotle was 
altogether a stranger to this view; he nowhere speaks of the 
i<lea of Destiny as essential to Tragedy. In fact, we must not 
expect from him a strict idea of action as a resolution and 
dccil. He says somewhere—“ The extent of a tragedy is 
.ilways sufficiently great, if, by a series of probable or neces¬ 
sary consequences, a reverse from adversity to prosperity, or 
from happiness to misery, is brought about.” It is evident, 
therefore, that he, like all the moderns, understood by action 
something merely that takes place. This action, according to 
him, must have beginning, middle, and end, and consequently 
coiKsist of a plurality of connected events. But whore arc the 
limits of tliis plurality? Is not the concatenation of causes 
on<l effects, b.ackwanls and forwards, without end? and may 
\vc then, with equal propriety, begin and break off wherever 
we jilcasc? In this province, can there bo either beginning 
or end, corresponding to Aristotle’s very accurate definition of 
these notions? Completeness would therefore bo altogether 
impossible. If, however, for the unity of a plurality of events 
nothing more is requisite than casual ciuincxion, then this rule 
is indefinite in the extreme, and the unity admits of being 
nuiTowcd or enlarged at pleasure. For every series of inci¬ 
dents or actions, which arc occasionc<l by each other, how¬ 
ever much it be prolonged, may always be comprehended 
under a single point of view, and denoted by a single name. 
When Calderon in a single drama describes the conversion of 
Peru to Christianity, from its very beginning (that is, from 
the discovery of the country) down to its completion, and 
wlioii nothing actually occurs in the piece which had not some 
intlucnce on that event, does he not give us as much Unity in 
the above sense as the simplest Greek tragedy, which, how¬ 
ever, the champions of Aristotle’s rules will by no means 
allow ? 

Corneille was well aware of the difficulty of a proper defi 
iiitloii of unity, as applicable to an iuevitahle pliiixtUty oi 
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sulordinate actions; and in tins way did lio endeavour to ^c-t 
rid of it. “ I sissuinc,” says he, that in Comc<ly, Unity of 
Action consists in Unity of the Intrigue; that is, of tlio 
obstacles raised to the designs of the principal persons ; ami 
in Tragedy, in the unity of the danger, whether the hero sinks 
under, or extricates himself from it. By this, however, I ilo 
not mean to assert that several dangers in Tragedy, and 
several intrigues or obstacles in Comedy, may not be allow¬ 
able, provided only that the personage falls necessarily from 
one into the other; for then the escape from the hrst danger 
does not make the action complete, for it draws a second 
after it, as also the clearing up of one intrigue does not plm e 

the acting persons at their ease, because it involves them in 
another.” 

In the first place the difference liere assumed between tragic 
and comic Unity is altogether unessential. For the manjier 
of putting the i>lay together is not influenced by the circiini- 
^ incitlents in Tragc<ly arc more serious, as 

atreeting jicrson and life; the einbarrassmcnt of the characters 
in Comedy when they cannot accomplish their design and 
intrigues, may equally be termed a danger. CorneilTe, like 
most others, refers all to the idea of connexion between cause 
and effect. No doubt when the principal persons, eitlier by 

death, are set at rest, tlio drama comes to a clo.'«e; 
luit if nothing more is necessary to its Unity than the uninter¬ 
rupted progress of an opposition, which serves to keep uii the 
dramatic movement, simplicity will then come but poorly off': 
or, without violating this rule of Unity, we may go on to an 
almo^ endless accumulation of events, as in the Thou^iiu.i 

aTia One Nvjhl^y where tlie tlireail of tlic story is never once 
broken, 

De la Motte, a French author, who wrote against the Unities 
m general, would substitute for Unity of action, the Unity of 
tnteresi. If the term be not confined to the interest in the 
destinies of some single personage, hut is taken to mean in 
‘general ^thc direction which the mind kikes at the sight of an 

event, C.:5s e.Tplunation, so understood, seems most satisfactory 
anfl very near the truth. 

But we should derive but little advantage from <-^roT)ino 
a .out empirically with the commentators on Aristotle. The 
•dca ot Oric and Whole is in no way whatever derive.l from 

<4 2 
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expeiienco, but arises out of the primary and spontaneoua 
activity of the human mind. To account for tlie manner in 
'which we in general arrive at this idea, and come to think of 
one and a whole, would require nothing short of a system of 
metaphysics. 

The external sense perceives in objects only an indefinite 
plurality of distinguishable juirts; the judgment, by which we 
fompreliend these into an entire and perfect unity, is in all 
cases founded on a referoJice to a higher sphere of ideas. 
Thus, for cxami)lc, the mechanical unity of a watch consists 
in its aim of measuring time; this aim, however, exists only 
for the understanding, an<l is neither visible to the eye, nor 
palpable to the tonch: the organic unity of a plant or an 
animal consists in the i<lcii of life; but the iiiwar<l intuition of 
life, which, iu itself uncorporeal, nevertheless manifests itself 
through the medium of the corporeal world, is brought by us 
to the observation of the individual living object, otherwise 
we couhl not obtain it from that ohjeet, 

^'lic soj^firatc parts of a work <»f art, aixl (to return to the 
que.-tion before us,) tlic separate parts, consequently, of a tra- 
•’•edy, must not be taken in by tlie eye and car aloue, but also 
comprebcmlod by the understaiiding. Collectively, however, 
they are all subscl'^■io!lt to one <*oiiimon aim, namely, to pio- 
dnee a joint impression on the miml. Here, therefore, as in 
the above examples, the Unity lies in a higher sphere, in the 
feclini^ ot* the reference to iileas- Tliis is all one; for tlie 
feeling, so far as it is not merely sensual and passive, is our 
sense, our organ for the Infuiite, which forms itself into ideas 

* Vm-, therefore, from rejecting the law of a perfect Unity in 
Tragedy as unnecessary, I reqizire a deeper, more intrinsic, 
aiid^moVc mysterious unity than that with which most critics 
are satislied. This Unity I find iii the tragical compositions 
of Shnkspoarc, in n.« great perfection as in those of yKschylns 
and Sophocles; while, on tlie contrary, 1 <Io not find it in 
many of those tragedies wliich nevertheless are lauded as 
correct by the critics of the dissecting school. 

Logical coherence, the causal connexion, I hold to be equally 
es^enrial to Tragedy ami every serious drama, because all 
t?Ve mental i>owors act and react n]>on each other, and if 
the Understanding be compelled to take a leap, Imagiiia 
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lion and Feeling do not follow tlie composition with e‘|iKi 
alacrity. Bnt unfortunately the chami>ion.s of what is caHc<l 
regularity have applied this rule with a degree of petty 
subtlety, which can have no other cflect than that of cramp¬ 
ing the poet, and rendering true excellence impossible. 

We must not suppose that the order of sequences in a 
tragedy resembles a slender thread, of which we are every 
moment in anxious dread lest it should snap. This simile is 
by no means applicable, for it is a<lmittc<l that a pluniHty of 
subordinate actions and interests is inevitable; but ralber 
let us suppose it a mighty stream, which in its imj>etii- 
ous course overcomes many obstructions, and loses itselt at 
la-st in the repose of the ocean. It springs perhaps from 
different sources, and certainly receives into itself other rivers, 
whicli hasten towards it from opposite regions. Why should 
not the p«»et be allowed to carry on several, and, for a while, 
independent streams of human passions and endeavours, <lown 
to the moment of their raging junction, if only he can placo 
the spcctatiu* on an eminence from whence he may overlook 
the whole of their course? And if this great ami swollen 
body <if wnter.-j again divide into seveml bi'anchcs, and pour 
itself into the sea by several mouths, is it not still one an<l the 
same streaTu ? 

So miirli for the Unity of Action. With respect to the 
Unity of Time, we find in Aristotle no more than the follow- 
ing passage: “ IMoreover, the Epos is distinguished from 
Tragedy hy its length : for the latter seeks as far as possible 
to circumscribe itself within one revolution of the sun, or to 
exceed it hut little; tl.e Epos is unlimitecl in point of 
time, and in that respect differs from Tragedy. At first, 
however, the ease was in this respect alike in tragedies ami 
epic poems/' 

Wc niav in the first place observe that Aristotle is not 
giving a jn'ceept here, but only making historical mention of 
a peculiarity wliieli be observed in the Grecian cxam{)les 
before him. liut wliat if the Greek tragedians had particular 
reasons for circumscribing themselves within this extent ot 
time, which with the constituti<m of our theatres no longrT 
exist? Wo shall immediately see that this was really tho 
case. 

Corneille with great reason finds the rule extremely incon- 
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vriiicnt ; Ire tbcreff>re prefers the more lenient iiiterpT\i}itif»n, 
:iml snys, “ lie wi iih) n«)t s^-rnple to extcn<l lire fliirntion ol 
llio action oven tn thirty Inmrs/’ Olliers, howcYer, most ri^^or- 
eusly insist on the jrrineiplc that tlic action slioul<I not 
occiifiy a longer iktIoJ tlian that of its represontation, that is 
to say, from two to t)iree hours.—The dramatic poet matt, 
according to them, be punctual to his hour. In the rnain, the 
latter plead a sounder cause tlran the more lenient critics. 
I’or the only groun<l of the rule is the observation of a proba¬ 
bility which they suppose to he ncc€?ssary for illusion^ namely, 
that the actual time an<l that of the representation should bo 
the same. If once a discrepancy be allowed, such as the 
tliffereiice between two hours and tliirty, we may upon the 
same principle go much fartlier. This idea of illusion has 
occasioned great errors in tlie theory of art. By this term 
there has often been understood the unwittingly erroneous 
belief that the represented action is reality. In that case tl»e 
terrors of Tragedy would be a true torture to us, tlicy would 
l»c like an Alpine load on the fancy. No, the theatrical as 
well as every other poetical illusion, is a waking dream, to 
which wo voluntarily surrender ourselves. To protliice it, the 
poet an<l actors must powerfully agitate the mind, and the 
probabilities of calculation do not in the least contribute 
towards it. This <lcniaiid of literal deception, pushed to the 
extreme, would make all poetic form impossible; for we know 
well that the mythological and historical persons did not 
speak our language, that impassioned grief does not express 
itself in verso, What an unpoctical spectator were lie 

who, instead of following the incidents with Ida sympathy, 
should, like a gaoler, with watch or hour-glass in han<l, count 
out to the heroes of the trage<ly, the minutes which tliey still 
have to live and act! Is our soul tlien a j»iece of clock-work, 
that tells the hours an<l minutes with infallible accuracy f 
Has it not rather very different measuresof time for agreeable 
occupation and for woarisomencss 1 In the one case, under 
an easy and varieil activity, the hours fly apace; in the other, 
while we feel all our mental powers clogged and imj>cded, 
they arc strot<*he<l out to an immeasurable length. Thus it is 
during the present, but in memory quite tlie reverse: tbe 
interval of dull and empty uniformity vanishes in a moment ; 
Willie that vvhich mniks an abundance of varied impressions 
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grows and widens in the same proportion. Our bo<Iy is siih- 
jeeted to external astronomical time, because tbo orgitiiical 
operations are regulated by it; but our mind has its own ideal 
time, wliicb is no other but the consciousness of the progres¬ 
sive development of our beings. In this measure of time the 
intervals of an indiHerent inactivity pass for nothing, and 
two important moments, though they lie years apart, linU 
themselves immediately to each other. Thus, when we have 
been intensely engaged with any matter before we fell aslce]», 
we often resume the very same train of thoxigbt tlie instant 
we awake and tljc intervening dreams vanish into their 
unsubstantial obscurity. It is the same with dramatic exlii- 
hition: our imagination overleaps with ease the times which 
are presupposed and intimated, but which are omitted because 
nothing important takes place in thein ; it dwells solely on the 
decisive muments placed before it, by the compression of 

which the poet gives wings to the lazy course of days an<I 
hours. 


But, It wi.l be objected, the ancient tragedians at least oh- 
hCrvcd llie Unity of Time. This expression is by no means 
precise; it should at least be tbe identity of the imaginary 
with tlie material time. But even then it docs not apply to 
le ancients: what they observe is nothing but the set'mhu/ 
continuity of time. ^ Jt is of importance to attend to this dis- 
inc ion the seeming; for they unr|uosti<>iial)ly allow much 
inorc to take pl^c din ing the choiul songs than could really 
liappcn witlim their actual duration. TIm.s the J 
or yJ'.8cJ.ylus compriises the wliole interval, from the <lestrne- 
ton o toy to his arrival in Mycena?, whicli, it is plain, 
iius Consisted of a very considerable number of ilavs : 

of Sopliocle.s, during tbe coiirso of tli<* i*lav. 
1 ^ voyage fioni Ihessaly to Kulaea is thri<*e j>erIormctl ; and 
a^ain, in the t-iupphcea of Euripides, during a .sinirlo choral 
»ne, the eutn v inaicli of an army from Athens to 'rio bes is snp- 
po e( o take ]>lace, a battle to be fought, ami tlie fienerai to 
.oinnl^ victorionh So far were the Greek.s fn.m this sort of 
tl/i 1 ^ painlul calculations! They had, liowrver. a imr- 
■«lar reason for observing the seeming continuilv of time in 

tl o of the Chorus. When the ( Ih.i us leaves 

‘ s age, the contiiimms prcjgress is inti'rruptod ; of tlips wo 
o4ie a striking instance in the L'umeri{Uc:> of JiM-hylus, wheio 
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the wljolo interval is rmitted wliicli T\-as necessary to allow 
Orestes to procec<l from Delphi to Athens. Aloreover, be¬ 
tween the thrt c pieee.s of a trilogy, wliich were acted coiisecU' 
tively, and were intemled to constitute a whole, there were 
paps of time as consi4lcrahle as those between the thiee acts 
of many a Spanish (Iraiiin. 

The modems have, in the divisi^m of their plays into acts, 
which, properly spcahiiiir. were ii!iki>own to fTrcek Tragedy, 
a convenient moans of extending the period of representation 
without any ill effect. Kor the ]>oet may fairly reckon so far 
on the spectator's imagination as to presume that during the 
entire suspension of the representation, lie will readily con¬ 
ceive a iiiiicli longer interval to ha>'C e)apsc<l than that which 
is measurcil by the rhythmical time of tl»o music Ijctween the 
acts; otherwise to make it appear the more natural to him, it 
might be as well to invite him to come ami see the next act 
to-inorrow. The division into acts had its origin with tho 
I'scw Coineily, in consccjuence of the exclusion of the chorus. 
Horace prescribes the condition of a regular yday, that it 
shoubl have neither more nor less than five acts. The rule is so 
unessential, that Wicland thought Horace was hero laughing 
at the young Pisos in urging a precept like this with such 
solemnity of tone as if it ^verc really of iinj)ortance. If in 
the ancient Tiagedy wc may mark it as the conclusion of an 
act wherever the stage remains em]>tv, aiul the chorus is left 
alone to proceed w’ith its <lance aiul otle, >ve shall often have 
fewer than five acts, hut often also more than five. As an 
observation that in a representation, between two or three 
hours long, such a number of rests are necessary for the atten¬ 
tion, it mav he allowed to j>as.s. But, considered in any 
other light,"! sliouhl like to hear a rea.son for it, grounded on 
the nature of Dramatic I’oetry, why a drama must have so 
many and only so many <livisions. But the world is governed 
by prescription ami tradition : a smaller number of acts lias 
been tohuate^l; to transgress the consecrated number of five^ 
is still consi<lercd a dangerous and atrocious profanation. 

A.s a general rule, the <Iivision into acts seems to me erro¬ 
neous, when, as is so often the case in modern plays, nothing 
lakes place in the intervals between them, and when the per- 

* 1'hreo uniHrs, fivo art?;: why not seven persons ? These rules sceir to 
proree^l according; lo u<Ul numbers* 
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■ODfl at the beginning of the new act are cxbibitc*! in cxactlv 
the same situation as at the close of the foregoing one. Anti 
yet this stainl-still has given much IcsS oflence than t!ie 
assumption of a consitlerahle interval, or of inciilonts omittctl 
in the representation, because the former is incrclv a ncg:itive 
error. 


The romantic jmets take tlie liberty even of changing tlie 
scene during the course of an act. As the stage is nlwavs 
prcviotisly left eni]ity, these also are such intciruptitms of the 
continuity, as wcmhl warrant them in the assumption of as 
many intervals. If we stunihlc at this, but admit the pro¬ 
priety of a divi.'iion into act.s, we have only to c<)nsi<ler these 
< luinges of scone in the light of a greater mmiherof short acts. 
But then, it will pc)'Ini]>s i>e objected, this is hut justifying one 
error by another, the violation of the Unity of Time l)y the 
violation of the Unity of Place: we shall, therefore, proceed 
to examine more at length how far the last-mentioned rule is 
indispen.sahlo. 


In vain, as we have alroa.ly said, shall wc l<ioU to Aristotle 
for any opinion on this suliject. It is asserted that tlie inie 
was observed by the anciejJts. Nut always, only generally. 
Of seven j>lays hy /1'j.<cliylu.s, and tlie same nuinher by Sopluj- 
cle-s there are two, the A'umeuu/es ami the Ajax, in wliich tlie 
scene is changed. That they generally retain the .same scene 
follows naturally from tlic constant presence of the clnnu.s, 
which must be got rid of by souic suitable <levice before there 
can he a ciiange of place. And then, again, it must m.t l.e 
forgotten, that tlicir scene rcprcscntOil a inuci: wiilor extent 
than in ortsca oura docs; not a ineie ronin, Imt the open 

sfiacc hefore several huildings: and the dist l<.siug tlie Interior 
tif a lioiisc hy means of the cncyelcnni. niuy he con>i.lcred in 
the same liglit as tiie drawing a hack cui tuin on our .stage, 

1 he ohjcctiou to the change of scene is founded 0*11 the 
same erroneous idea of illusion whicli we have already ilis- 
cussiMl. To transfer the action to another place would, it is 
nrgc<l, <li.«|)ol the illusion. Cut now if we are in reality to 
comsidcr the imaginary for the actual place, then must .sra-e 
decoration^ ami scenery he altogether dilfcrent from whTit 
it now IS'. Johnson, a critic who, in general, U an ad>o- 

* It IS ralruli.tc-il incrrly tor a .single point of vijmv : srt-n iVom e\t fy 
01 ler pinnt. tlj»: brokt-n Uticb betray the iiupcrt'ection of the iuiitatiou. 
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cate fur tlie strict rules, very justly observes, that if our ima¬ 
gination once goes tlic lengtii of transporting us eighteen 
hundred years buck to Alexandria, in order to figure to our¬ 
selves the story of Antony and Cleopatra as actually taking 
place before us, the next step, of transporting ourselves from 
Alexandria to Rome, is easier. The capability of our mind 
to fly in thought, with the rapidity of lightning, through the 
immensity of time and space, is well known and acknowledged 
in cvjiiimon life; and shall poetry, whose vei^ purpose it is to 
add all inanuer of wings to our mind, and which has at com¬ 
mand all the magic of genuine illusion, that is, of a lively and 
enraj»tui ing fiction, bo alone compelled to renounce this uni¬ 
versal jjrerogative ? 

Voltaire wislics to derive the Unity of Place and Time from 
the Unity of Action, but his reasoning is shallow in the ex- 
treine. “ For the same reason,*’ says he, ** the Unity of Place 
is essential, because no one action can go on in several places 
at once.'* But still, as we have already seen, several persons 
necessarily take part in the one principal action, since it con¬ 
sists of a plui-ality of subordinate actions, and what should 
hinder those from proceeding in different places at the same 
time ? Is not the same ■war frequently carried on simul¬ 
taneously in Europe and India; and must not the historian 
recount alike in his narrative the events which take place on 
both these scenes ? 

“ Tlic Unity of Time,” he adds, 'Ms naturally connectea 
with the two first. If the poet represents a conspiracy, and 
extends the action to fourteen days, be must account to me 
for all that takes place in these fourteen days.*' Yes, for all 
that belongs to the matter in haiitl; all the rest, being extra¬ 
neous to it, he passes over in silence, as every good story¬ 
teller would, an<l no person ever thinks of the omission. 

If, therefore, he places before me the events of fourteen 
days, this gives at least fourteen different actions, however 
small tlioy may be.*' No doubt, if the poet were so unskilful 
as to wind off the fourteen days one after another with visible 
precision; if day and niglit are just so often to come and g<> 

Even as to the artiiitectural import, so little attention do the audience in 
general pay to these niceties, that they are not even shocked when the 
actors enter and disappear through a wall without a door, between the side 
•ccues. 
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anti t!ie characters to go to bo«l ami get up again just so luaiiv 
times. But the clever poet tlirusts into the background aii 
the intervals which arc connecte«l with no perceptible progress 
in the action, and in his picture annihilates all the pauses of 
absolute stand still, and contrives, though with a rapid touch, 
to convey an accurate idea of the period suj>])osed to have 
elai>scd. But why is the privilege of a<lopting a much wider 
space between the two extremes of the piece than the material 
time of the repre.scntation iniportant to the dramatist, an<l 
even indispensable to him in many subjects 1 The exainj^le 
of a consijimcy given by Voltaire conies in here very oj>j)or- 
tunely. 

A conspiracy plotted anti execute<l in two hours is, in the 
first place, an incredible thing. Moreover, with refor(>iice to 
the characters of the personages of the piece, su<-h a plot is 
very tlifferent from one in which the conceivetl purpose, how 
ever dangerous, is silently persevered in by all the parties for 
a considerable time. Though the poet does not admit thi.« 
lapse of time into his exhibition immediately, in the midst of 
the characters, as in a mirror, he gives us as It wtirc a 2 )crspec- 
tive view of it. In this sort of perspective Sliukspeaie is the 
greatest master I know: a single won! frequently oj*ens to 
view an almost interminahlo vista, of antecedent states of 
mind. Confined within the narrow limits of time, the poet Is 
in many subjects obliged to mutilate the action, hy heginninn> 
close to the last decisive stroke, or else he is under the nece:^ 
sity of unsuitably hurrying on its jirogiess: on either suppo¬ 
sition he must reduce within petty dimensions the grand 
oicture of a strong purpo.«e, which is no momentary ebullition, 
but a firm resolve undauntedly maintained in the nnd.-.t 
of all external vicissitudes, till the time is ripe for its cxe- 
eulion. It IS no longer what Shakspeare has so often i.aiiitcd, 
and wliut he has described in the following lines:_ 

^twecti the artin? of a dreadful thing. 

And the first motion, all the interim is 
Liko a phantasma, or a hideous dream : 
lJ»e genius, and tJie mortal instruments, 

Are then in counc il ; and the state of man, 

^ike to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of iiisuiTection. 
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But wliy are tlie Greek and romantic poets so difTerent in 
tlicir i)ractice with respect to ])hice and time? The spirit oi 
our criticism will not allow us to follow the practice of manv 
critics, who so summarily pronounce the latter to be bar¬ 
barians. On the contrary, wc conceive that tl>ey lived in 
very cullivated times, and were themselves hi^dily cultivated 
men As to the ancients, bcsi<les the .structure of their stage, 
xvhicli,as we have already said, led naturally to the seeming 
continuity of time an<l to the absence of change of scene, their 
<d)servance of this practice was also favoured by the nature 
of the materials on which the (M ccian dramatist had to work. 
Thc.se materials wore invthoh'gy, and, consequently, a fiction, 
which, under the handling of jireceding poets, had collected 
into continuous and perspicuous masses, what in reality was 
detached and scattered about in various ways. Moreover, 
the heroic age which they painted was at once extremely 
simple in its manners, ami marvellous in its incidents, and 
hcTice everything of itself went straight to the murk of a 

But the principal cause of the dilTcrence lies in the plastic 
.^.pirit of the anti<iue, and the picturesque spirit of the romantic 
poetry. Sculpture directs our attention exclusively to the 
Lroup wliich it sets before ns, it divests it as far as possible 
from all external accompaniments, and where they cannot 
be dispensed with, it indicates them as slightly as possible. 
Painting, on the other hand, delights m exhibiting, along 
with the principal fig.ire.s, all the details of the surroumhns 
locality and all secondary circumstances, and to opeii a pros¬ 
pect into a boundless distance in the background; and light and 
shade with perspective arc its peculiar,charms. Hence the 
Dramatic, and especially the TragicArt, of the ancients anni¬ 
hilates in some nieitsure the external circumstaiicos of spaco 
and time; while, by their changes, the romantic drama adorns 
•ts more varied pictures. Or, to express mvsclf in other 
tcTins. tlic principle of the antique poetry is ideal; that ot 
the romantic is mystical: tlu former subjects space an.I time 
p. the intcvuiiJ frce-agcncy of the iiiinM; the latter honours 
these incomprehensible essences as supernatural powers, it 
which iheie is toiuewhat of indwelling divinity 
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LECTURE XVIIl. 

Mischief resulting to the French Stage from too narrow Interpretation of 
the Rules of Unity—Influence of these rules on French Tragedy— 
Manner of treating Mythological and Historical Materials—Idea of 
Tragical Dignity—Observation of Conventional Rules—False System of 
Expositions. 

I COME now to the influence which the above rules of 
Unity, strictly interpreted and received as inviolable, liave, 
with other conventional rules, exercised on the shape of 
French tragedy. 

With the stage of a wholly diflerent structure, with mate¬ 
rials for the most part dissimilar, and handled in an opposite 
spirit, they were still desirous of retaining the rules of the 
ancient Tragedy, so far as they are to be learnt from Aris¬ 
totle. 

They prescribed the same simplicity of action as tlje Grecian 
Tragedy observed, and yet rejected the lyrical part, which is 
a protracted development of the present moment, and conse¬ 
quently a stand-still of the action. This part could not, it ia 
true, be retained, since we no longer possess tlie ancient 
music, which was subservient to the poetry, instead of over¬ 
hearing it as ours does. If we deduct from the Greek 
Tragedies the choral odes, and the lyrical pieces which are 
occasionally put into the mouths of imlividuals, they will be 
found nearly one halfshorterthan an ordinary French tragedy, 
Voltaire, in his prefaces, frequently complains of the great 
dilKcnlty in procuring materials for five long acts. How now 
have the gaps arising from the omission of the lyrical parts 
been fille«l iipl By intrigue. While with the Greeks tlie 
action, measured by a few great moments, rolls on uninterrupt¬ 
edly to its issue, the French have introduced many secondary 
characters almost exclusively with the view that their oppo¬ 
site purposes may give rise to a multitude of impeding 
incidents, to keep up our attention, or rather %ur curio.sity, to 
the close. There was now an ciul therefore of everything 
like simplicity; still they flattered thvmsi l\<•-! that they had, 
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by menus of an artiHcial coherence, preserved at leasf a unity 
for the uiulerstanding^. 

Intrig^ue is not, in itself, a Tragical motive; to Comedy, it 
is essential, as we have already shown. Comedy, even at its 
close, must often be satisfied with mere suppositions for 
the understanding; but this is hy no means the poetic side 
of this demi-prosaic species of tJie Drama. Although the 
Ficnch Tragedy endeavours in the <letails of execution to rise 
by earnestness, dignity, and pathos, as high as possible above 
Comedy, in its gcnei'al structure and composition, it still bears, 
in my opinion, but too close an affinity to it. In many 
French tragedies I fiml indeed a Unity for the Understanding, 
blit the Feeling is left uusatisfied. Out of a complication of 
painful and violent situations we do, it is true, arrive at last, 
happily or unhappily, at a state of repose; but in the repre¬ 
sented course of a^airs there is no secret and mysterious 
revelation of a higlier order of things; there is no allusion to 
any consolatory thoughts of heaven, whether in the dignity of 
Imman nature successfully maintained in its conflicts with 
fate, or in the guidance of an over-ruling provi<lence. I'o 
such a tranquillizing feeling the so-called poetical justice is 
]>artly unnecessary, and partly also, so very questionably and 
obliquely is it usually administered, very insunicient. But 
c\cn jmetical justice (which I cannot help considering as 
a madc-iip example of a doctrine false in itself, and one, 
moreover, which by no means tends to the excitation of truly 
moml feelings) has not unfrequeiitly been altogether neglected 
by the French tragedians. 

Tlic use of intrigue is certainly well calculated to effect the 
all-dcsircd short duration of an important action. For the 
intriguer is ever expeditious, and loses no time in attaining 
to his object. But the mighty course of human destinies pro¬ 
ceeds, like the change of seasons, with measured pace: groat 
designs ripen slowly; stealthily and hesitatingly the dark 
suggestions of deadly malice quit the abysses of the mind for 
the light of day; and, as Horace, with equal truth and beauty 
observes, ‘'the flying criminal is only limpingly followed by 
penal retribution*.” Let only the attempt be made, for in- 

* Raro anteceiicntem srelcstum 
Dj'seniit pe<le ])xna ciaudo. 
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fctunce, to bring within the narrow frame of the Unity of Tim© 
Sliakspcnre’s gigantic picture of MacbetlTs murder of Duncan, 
his tyrannical usurpation and Hnalfall; lotas many as may ho 
of the events which the great rlramatist successively exhibits 
before us in such dread array be place<I anterior to the opening 
of tl»e piece, and made the subject of an after recital, 
and it will be seen how thereby the story loses all its sub- 
linift significance. This dmina docs, it is true, embiaco a 
cou.sidcruble period of time: but does its rapid progress leave 
us leisure to calculate tins? We see, as it wore, t)jo Fates 
weaving tbeir dark web on the whistling loom of time; ami 
we arc drawn irresistibly on by the storm and wbirhvind of 
events, which hurries on tlie hero to the first atrocious dee<l, 
and from it to innumerable crimes to secure its fruits with 
fluctuating fortunes and perils, to his final fall on the field of 
battle. Such a tragic exhibition resembles a comet's course 
which, hardly visible at first, and revealing itself only to tlio 
astronomic eye, appears at a nebulous distance in the heavens, 
hut soon soars with unheard-of and accelerating rapidity 
toward-^ the centi-al point of our system, scattering dismay 
tmong the nations of the earth, till, in a moment, when least 
< xpcctc<l, with its portentous tail it overspreads the half of 
I he finnaniont with resplendent flame. 

For the sake of the prescribed Unity of Time the French 
poets must fain renounce all those artistic effects which nro- 
cec4l from the gra<Iually accelerated growth of any object in 

t world, through the march of 

me, while of all that in a drama is calculated to fa.cinato 
tUo eye they were through their wretclied arrangemont <.f 

"measure by the Unity of 
I iace. Accidental circumstances might in truth enforce -t 

ebsor observance of this rule, or ev%n render it inllispen" 

>.ible. From a remark of Corneille’s ♦ we are led to con- 

ecture that stage-machinery in France was in his time 

'"'perfect. It was moreover tlie ircuerul 
T on ‘H^tingiisl'e.l spectators to h^^e se^ta 

I'otl. soles of the stage itself, which hardly left a breadth 
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of ten paces for tlio free iiioveinents of the actors. Kegnurd, 
ill Le Distrait, gives ns an amusing cJcscription of the noise 
and disonlcr those fasliionable petit-mr/Hres in his ilay kept 
nj) in tliis privileged place, how cliattering and laughing 
hehind the backs of the actors they disturbotl the spectators, 
aiul drew away attention from the plav f^> tliemsolves as the 
prominent objects of tlic stage. This evil practice cmitniued 
even down to Voltaire's time, who lias the merit of having 
l»v his zealous opposition to it obtained at last its complete 
aboliti<m, on tlie a]>j>earancc of his Semii'amis. How could 
they have ventured to make a change of .scene in presence ol 
such an unpoetical ch<iriis as this, totally unconnected with 
the piece, and yet thrii'^t into the very middle of the repre¬ 
sentation ? In the Cidy the scene of the action maiiifestl 
changes several times in the course of the same act, and yjt 
in the representation the material scene was never changet*. 
In the Engli.sh aiul Spanish plays of the same date the case 
was generally the same ; certain signs, however, were agreed 
on which serve<l to denote the change of place, and the d«icile 
imagination of the spectators followed the poet whithersoever 
he chose. But in France, tlie young men of quality who sat 
on the stage lay in wait to discover sometliing to laugh at; 
and as all theatrical eflcct rccpiirc.s a c<Tlain distance, ami 
when viewed too chisciv aj’jiears liidicrou'^, all attemjit at 
it wn.*?, in such a state of things, necessarily ahandoned, and 
tlie poet conHnod liimself piiiicipally to the dialogue between 
a few characters, the stage being subjected to all the formali¬ 
ties of an antechamber. 

An<l in truth, for the most part, the scone did actually 
represent an antechamhrr, or at least a hall in the interior 
of a palace. As the action of the Greek tragedies is always 
carrieil on in open j)hices surrounded by the abode or symbols 
of majesty, so the French poets have modified their mytho¬ 
logical materials, from a consiilcratioii of the scone, to the 
manners of modern courts. In a princely palace no strong 
emotion, no breach of social etiquette is allowable; and as 
in a tragedy affairs cannot always procee«l with pure courtesy, 
every bolder deed, therefore, every act of violence, every 
thinEr startling and calculated strongly to impress the senses, 
is transacted behind the scenes, and related merely by con- 
il hints or other inc.ssengers. And yet as Horace, centurie* 
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djro rtniJirkc(l, whatever is communicated to tlie ear cxi.itei 
the mind far more feebly than what is exhibited to the 
trusty eye, and the spectator informs himself of. What he 
recoinnieuds to be withdrawn from observation is only tlie 
incredible and the revoltingly cruel. The dramatic effect of 
the visible may, it is true, be liable to great abuse; and it is 
possible for a theatre to degenerate into a noisy arena of 
mere bodily events, to which wor<l.s and gestures may be but 
siipoi-niiims appendages. But surely the ojtposite extreme of 
allowing to the eye no conviction <»f its own, and always 
referring to something absent, is dc-serving of ec^ual reproba¬ 
tion. In many French tragedies the specttitor might well 
eutertaiit a feeling that great actions were actually taking 
jdaco, but tliat ho had chosen a ba<l j>lace to be witness <j! 
them. It is certain that the obvious im]>ression of a drama 
is greatly impaired when the elfects, which the spectators 
behold, proceed from invisible and ilistant causes. The con¬ 
verse procedure of this is preferable, —to exhibit the cause 
itself, and to allow the effect to be simply recounted. V'ol- 
ndre was aware of the injury which theatrical effect sustained 
Irom the established ]>ractice of the tragic stage in France; 
he fre<piontly insisted on the necessity of richer scenica! 

• lecoratioiis ; and he himself in his pieces, and others after his 
example, have ventured to represent many things to the eye, 
whieii beft>re would have been considered as unsuitable, not 
to say, ri«liculous. But notwithstanding this attemj>t, ami 
the still earlier one of Uacine iu his Afita/ie, the eye is now 
more out of favmir than ever with the fashionable criti< s. 
^Vherever any thing is alloweil to be seen, or an action is 
pcrforine<l boilily before them, they scent a melo<lraina; 
ami tfie idea that 'J'ragedy, if its purity, or rather its bald 
insipi<lity, was ni»t watchfully guarde<l, "would be gradually 
amalgamate 1 with this species of play, (of which a word 
hereafter.) haunl.s them as a liorrihle phantom. 

\ oltairc himself has indulged in various infractions of the 
Unity of Time; nevertheless he has not dared 4lirectly to 
attack the rule itself as unessential. He ilid but wish to see 
a greater latitu.le given to its interpretation. It would, he 
thought, he sufHcient if liie actitm took place wiiliin the eir- 
cniL of u i)alace or even of a town, tin.uirh in a diUcrciU part 
of them 111 order however, to av,.id' a change of scene, 

l( 
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lie wouM have it so contrived as at once to comprise tlie 
several localities. Here he betrays very confused ideas, both 
of architecture and perspective. He refers to Palladio’s 
theatre at Vicenza, which he could hartlly have overseen; 
for his account of this theatre, whicli, as we have already 
observed, is itself a misconception of the structure of the 
ancient stage, appears to be altogether founded on descriptions 
which clearly ho di<l not understan<l. In the Semframis, 
the play in which he first attempted to carry into practice his 
principles on this subject, be has fallen into a singular error. 
lnstca<l of allowing tlic persons to proceed to various places, 
lie has actually brought tlie places to the persons The scene 
ill the third act is a cabinet; this c.abiiict, to use Voltaire’s 
own words, gives way (without—let it be remembered—the 
queen leaving it), to a grand saloon magnificently furnished. 
The Mausoleum of Ninus too, which stood at first in an 
opeil place before the palace, and opposite to the temple of 
Oie Magi, ha^ also found means to steal to the side of the 
throne in the centre of this hall. After yichling his spirit to 
the light of day, to the terror of many beholders, and again 
receiving it liack, it repairs in the following act to its old place, 
where it probably bad left its obelisks behind. In the fifth act 
w’e sec that the tomb is extremely spacious, and provided with 
subterraneous passages. What, a noise wonhl the French 
critics make were a foreigner to commit such ridiculous blun¬ 
ders. In liriitxts we liave another example ol this running about 
of the scene with the persons. Before the opening of the first 
act w’c have a long and particular description of the scenic 
arrangement; the Senate is assembled between the Capitoline 
temple and the house of the Consuls, in the open air. After- 
wuriis, on tlie rising of the assembly, Arons and Albin alone 
leinain behind, and of them it is now said; qui sont supposes 
ctre enti'cs de la snlle d'audience dans un autre apparteTneni 
de la niaison de. Jirvtus. What is the poet’s meaning hero I 
Is the scene changed w'ithout being empty, or does he trust 
so far to the imagination of his spectators, as to require them, 
against the evidence of their senses, to take for a chamber a 
scene w'hich is ornamented in quite a different style ? And 
how <loes that wdiicJi in the first <lcscnption is a public place 
become afterwards a hall of audience? In this scenic arrange¬ 
ment there must be oitlicr le^onlemain oi a bad meiiiorv 
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With respect to the Unity of Place, we niay in general ob¬ 
serve that it is often very unsatisfactorily observed, even in 
comedy, by the Frencli poets, as well as by all who follow the 
same system of rules. The scene is not, it is true, changed, 
but things which do not usually happen in the same place are 
made to follow each other. What can be more improbable 
than that people should confide their secrets to one another in a 
place where they know their eneinics are close at hand ? or that 
plots against a sovereign should be hatched in his own ante¬ 
chamber? Great importance is attached to the principle that 
the stage should never in the course of an act remain ein])ty. 
This is calle<l binding the scenes. But frequently the rnle 
is observed in appearance only, since the personages of the 
preceding scene go out at one door the very moment tluit 
those of the next enter at another. Moreover, they must not 
make their entrance or exit without a motive distinctly an¬ 
nounced : to ensure this particular pains arc taken; the con- 
fi<lants are despatched on missions, and equals also ar© 
expressly, and sometimes not even courteously, told to go out 
of the way. With all these endeavours, the determinations of 
the places where tilings take place are often so vague an<l con- 
tr^lictory, that in many pieces, as a German ^vriter'-' has well 
said, we ought to insert under the list of the dramatis persotac 
—“ The scene is on the theatre.*’ 

These inconveuienecs arise alino.st inevitably from au 

anxious observance of the Greek rules, iiiuler a total chaii«-o 

of circnnistances. To avoid the prcteinlcMl inijirobabllity which 

would lie in springing from one time and one j)hi«c to another, 

they have often involved tlieinselvcs in real uml grave imjjnj- 

bauilities. A thoui^anil tinges have we rerison to repoat the 

observation of the Academy, in their criticism on the Cut, 

respecting the crowding together .so many events in the ireri(*d 

of twenty-four hours : “ From the fear of sinning against tho 

niles of art, the poet has rather chosen to sin against tlio nilen 

of nature.” But this imaginary contradiction between art ami 

nature could only be suggested by a low ami narrow ranine of 
artistic ideas. * 

I <xime now to a more iinj)ortatit point, namely, to the 
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Iiaii*niri^ of the siiUject-matter unsiiitaV>ly to its nature and 
quality." The Greek tragedians, with a few exceptions, 
fcelecte<l their subjects from the national mythology. The 
French tragedians borrow theirs sometimes from the ancient 
mythology, but much more frequently from the history of 
alrno.-^t every age and nation', and their mode of treating 
mythological and historical subjects respectively, is but too 
often not proj>criv mythological, and not properly historical. 
I will explain mvsolf more tlistinctly. The poet who selects 
an ancient mythological fable, that is, a fable connected by hal¬ 
lowing tradition with the religious belief of the Greeks, should 
transport botli hiTiiself and his spectators into the spirit of anti¬ 
quity^ ho sh'>ul<I keep ever before our minds the simple man¬ 
ners of tbe lien>ic ages, with which alone such violent passions 
and actions arc consistent and crciliblc; his personages should 
preserve that near resemblance to the gods which, from their 
dc.«ccnt, ami the frequency of their immediate intercourse with 
tlicni, the ancients believed them to possess^ the marvellous 
in the Greek religion shoubl not he purposely avoitle<l or 
understated, but tlic imagination of the spectators shouh! be 
rc(juired t<) surrcn<ler itself fully to the belief of it. Instea<l 
of this, however, the French poets have given to their mytho¬ 
logical heroes ami heroines the refinement of the fashionable 
worhl, ami tbe court manners of the present day; they have, 
because those heroes were princo'* (“ shepherds of the pcoj>lc, 
Homer calls them), accounted for their situati<.ns arnl view.^^ 
!>V the motives of a calculating policy, and violated, in every 
point, not merely arclucological cox^tume, but all tbe costume 
of cbaractcr. In Ph ^dra, this princess is, upon the supposed 
death of Thc.scus, to be declared regent during tbe minority of 
her son. How was this compatible with the relations of the 
Grecian women of that day? It brings us down to the times 
of a Cleopatra. Herniione remains alone, without the pro¬ 
tection of a brother or a father, at the court of Pyrrhus, nay, 
even in his j>ahice, and yet she is not inarritMl to him. itl> 
tlie ancients, and not merely in the Homeric age, marriage 
consisted simply in the bride being received into the bridc- 
'Troom’s house. But whatever justification of Hermione’s situa¬ 
tion may be fouml in the practice of European courts, it is not 
tbe less repugnant to female dignity, and the more indecorous, 
Qja Hermione is in love with the unwilling PyrrhuF, and uses 
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every influence to incline bim to marriage. What would the 
Greeks have thought of this bohl and indecent courtshipl No 
doubt it would appear equally offensive to a French audience, 
if Andromache were exhibited to them in tlie situation in 
which she appears in Euripides, where, as a captive, her 
person is enjoyed by the conqueror of her country. But when 
the ways of thinking of two nations are so totally diilciciit, 
why should there be so painful an eflbrt to polish a subject 
founded on the manners of the one, with the manners of the 
otherl What is alb>wed to remain after this polishing pro¬ 
cess will always exhibit a striking incongruity with that 
which is new-modelled, and to change the whole is either 
impossible, or in nowise preferable to a new invention. The 
(jrecian tragedians certainly allowed themselves a great 
latitude in changing the circumstances of their myths, but 
the alteratious were always consistent with the geueral and 
prevalent notions of the heroic age. On the other hand, they 
always lefi iho characters as they received them from tradi¬ 
tion and an car ic r liction, by means of which the cunning of 
Uly.-ses. tlic wi>d -m <»f Nestor, and the wrath of Achilles, had 
almost btM omc proserbial. Horace particularly insists on the 
rule. But how unlike is the Achilles of Racine’s I/>/it(/t niu to 
the Achilles of Homer! The gallantry ascribed to him is not 
merely a .vin against Ilomcr, but it remlers tl»e whole story 
improbable. Are liumaii sacrifices conceivable among a people 
wIjosc chiefs and heroes are so suscej)til>lc of the t<'ti<iei<;st 
emotions 1 In vain recourse is hacl to the powerful inlluencos 
of religion: history teaches tliat a cruel religion invariably 
becomes mibler with the softening nnuiners of a poopb*. 

In thes^e now exhibitions of ancient fables, the marvellous 
lias been .-tinliously rejecte*.! as alien to our belief. Hut wlieri 
we are once brought from a woiM in whicli it was a part of 
tlie very order of things, into a worbl entirely prosaical atnl 
liistoricallv' settluMl, tlien whatever marvel the poet may 
exliibit mu.st, from the insulated state in wiiicli it stand.s, ap¬ 
pear only so much the more incredible. In Homer, and in 
the Greek tragedians, ev'erything takes ]>lace in the pre-*en< o 
of the gods, and when they becuiino vi.-ible, <ir manifest them¬ 
selves in s«nno wtiiidcrful operation, we are in lui degi-eo 
a.stonislied. On the other liaml, all tlie laluiur ami art of the 
modern poets, all the el<j<pienco of their iiarr.iltves, cannot 
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reconcile our niirnls to these exhibitions. Examples are 
JiUperfluous, the thing is so universally known. Yet 1 cannot 
help cursorily rcniarking how singularly Racine, cautious as 
he generally is, has on an occasion of this kind involved him¬ 
self in an inconsistency. Respecting the origin of the fable of 
Theseus descending into the world below to carry off Proser¬ 
pine for his friend Plrithbus, he adopts the historical explana¬ 
tion of Plutarch, that he was the prisoner of a Thracian king, 
whose wife he endeavoured to carry off* for his friend. On 
this he grounds the report of the death of Theseus, which, at 
the opening of the play, was current. And yet he allows 
Plnedra'^* to mention the fabulous tradition as an earlier 
achievement of the hero. How many women then did 
Theseus wish to carry off for Pirithbns? Pradon manages 
this much bettor: when Theseus is asked by a confidant if 
he really had been in the world below, he answers, how could 
any sensible man possibly believe eo silly a talc! he merely 
availed himself of the credulity of the people, and gave out 
this report from political motives. 

So much with respect to the manner of handling mytholo¬ 
gical materials. With respect to the historical, in the first 
place, the same objection applies, namely, that the French 
manners of the day are substituted to those which properly 
belong to the several persons, and that the characters do not 
sufficiently bear the colour of their ago and nation. But to 
this we must add another detrimental circumstance. A 
mythological subject is in its nature poetical, and ever ready 
to take a new poetical shape. In the French Tragedy, as in 
the Greek, an equable and pervading dignity is required, and 
the French language is even much more fastidious in this 
respect, as very many things cannot be at all mentioned in 
French poetry. But in history we are on a prosaic domain, 
and the truth of the picture requires conditions, circumstances, 
and features, which cannot be given without a greater or less 
<lescent from the elevation of the tragical cothurnus; such as 
has been made without hesitation by Sbakspeare, the most 
perfect of historical dramatists. The French tragedians, how- 
over, could not bring their minds to submit to this, and henco 

♦ Je Taime, non point tel que I’ont vu les enfers, 

Volagc adorateur de miile objets divers, 

Qui va du dieu des morts deshonorer la coucha. 
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their ?vorks are frequently ilcficient in those circumstances 
which give life and truth to a picture; and when an obstinate 
prosaical circumstance must after all be mentioned, they avail 
themselves of laboured and artilicial circumlocutions. 

Res|>ecting the tragic dignity of historical subjects, peculiar 
principles bave prevailed. Corneille was in the best way of 
the world when he brought his Cid ou the stage, a story of 
the middle ages, which Inilongeil to a kindred j>eople, charac¬ 
terized by chivalrous love and honour, and in which the 
princi{>al characters arc not even of princely rank. Had this 
example been followed, a number of prejudices respecting the 
tragic Ceremonial would have disaj>peared of themselves; 
Trag^y froiu its greater verisimilitude, and being most readily 
intelligible, and deriving its motives from still curient moiles 
of thinking and acting, would have come more homo to the 
heart; the very nature of the subjects would alone have 
turned them from the stifl* observation of the rules of the 
ancients, which they did not understand, as indeed CorueilU 
never deviaLe<l so far from these rules as, in the train, 114 
doubt, of his S{>aiush model, he does in this very piece; in 
one wonl, the French Tragedy would have become national 
and truly romantic. Hut I know not wliat malignant stai 
was in the ascemlant; notwithstanding the extraordinary sue* 
cess of his Uicl, CornoiJle did not go one ste2> further, and the 
attempt wJiich he iinulc found no imitators. In tho time of 
kouis XIV. it wa^ considered as a matter established beyond 
dis{>ute, that the French, uay generally the modern European 
history was not adapted for the purposes of tragedy. Thev 
iiad recourse theretore to the ancient universal history; be¬ 
sides the Romans and Grecians, they frequently hunted about 
among the Assyriaus, Babylonians, Persians, and Esryptians, 
for events which, however obscure tliey might often''be, lliey 
could ilress out for the tragic stage. Racine, acconling to lii» 
own confession, made a hazardous attempt with the Turks ; 
It was successful, and since that time the necessary tra«-ica! 
Uignity has been allowed to this barbarous peorde, among 
whom the customs and habits of the rudest dopotism and 
the most .abject slavery are .>fteii united in the .same i>erson, 
and notlimg 18 known of love, but tho most luxurious sen¬ 
suality; while, on the other hand, it has Ixxui refused to tho 
Europeans, notwithstanding that their religion, their sense of 
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honour, aiul tlicir respect for the female sex, plea«l so power¬ 
fully in their helialf. But it was merely modern, and more 
particularly Fiencli names tliat, as untragical ainl uiipoetical, 
could not, for a inonient, be tolerated; for the heroes of anti¬ 
quity are with them Frenchmen in everything^ but tlie name; 
and antiquity was merely a thin veil beneath which the 
modern French character might be distinctly recognized. 
Bacinc’s Alexander is certainly not the Alexander of history; 
but if under tins name we imagine to ourselves the groat 
Conde, the whole will u]>pear tolerably natural. And who 
docs not suj)2>ose that Louis XIV. ami tlie Uuclicss de la 
Vallicre are represented under the names Titus and Berenice? 
The poet has himself flatteringly alluded to his sovereign. 
Voltaire’s oxjijession is somcwliat strong, when he says that in 
rea<ling the tragedies which succcetled those of Kacinc wo 
might fancy <iursclves j)erusing the romances of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi, which paint citizens of Paris under the names of 
heroes of antiipiity. He alluded herein more particularly to 
Crchillon. Corneille and Hacinc, however, deeply tainted as 
they were with tlio way of thinking of their own nati<in, were 
still at times penetrated with the si>irit of true objective 
exhibition. Corneille gives us a masterly picture of the 
Ppaniartls in the Cul; and this is conceivable enough, for he 
drew Lis inateriala from the fountain-head. With tiie exce{>- 
tion of the original sin of gallantry, he succeeded also pretty 
well witli the Homans : of one part of their character, at least, 
lie had a tolerable conceptiou, tlieir predominating patriotism, 
anfl unbending prhlc of liberty, and the magnanimity of their 
2>olitical sentiments. All this, it is true, is nearly the same 
as wo find it in Lucan, varnished over with a certain inflation 
and self-conscious pomp. The simple republican austerity, 
and their religious subinissiveness, was beyond his reach. 
Racine has ailinirably painted the corruptions of the Romans 
of the Empire, and the first timid outbreaks of Nero’s 
tyranny. It is true, as he himself gratefully acknowledges, 
he had in this Tacitus for a predecessor, but still it is a 
great merit so ably to translate history into poetry. He 
lia<l also a just perception of the general spirit of Hebrew 
history; hero he was guided by religions reverence, wldeli. 
in irrcatcr or less degree, the poet ought always to bring 
with him to his subject. IIo was less successful with the 
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Turks: Bajazet makes love quite in the style of an Euro¬ 
pean; the blo<j»lthirsty policy of Eastern despotism is well 
portrayed, it is true, in the Vizier: but the whole reseinblea 
Turkey upside down, where the women, instead of being 
slaves, have contrived to get possession of the government, 
which thereupon assumes so revolting an appearance as to in¬ 
cline us to believe the Turks are, after all, not much to blame 
in keeping their women under lock and key. Neither has 
Voltaire, in iny o])inion, succeeded much better in Ids Maho^ 
met and Zaire; throughout we miss the glowing colouring of 
Orien^l fancy. Voltaire has, however, tliis great merit, that 
as he insisted on treating subjects with more historical truth, 
he made it also the ohject of his own endeavours; and farther, 
that he again raise*! to the dignity of the tragical stage the 
chivalrous and Christian characters of moclcni Europe, which 
since the time of the (Jiil had been altogcilicr excluded from 
it. His Lusiffnan and Keiestan are among his most truthful, 
affecting, and noble creations; his Tancredy although as a 
whole the invention is deficient in keeping, will always, like 
his namesake m Tasso, win every heart. Alzh'e, in a histo- 
rical of view, is highly eminent. It is singular enough 

that Voltaire, in his restless search after tragic materials, has 
actually travelled the whole world over; for as in A hire he 
exlnbits the American tribes of the other hemisphere, in his 
Vse/ungiskan be brings Chinese on the stage, from the farthest 
extremity of ours, who, however, from the faithful observar- 
tioii of their costume, have almost the stamp of comic or 
grotesque figures. 

Unfortunately Voltaire came too late with his projected 
re ormation of the theatre: much had boon alrearly ruined by 
the trammels within which French Trugeily had been so long 
confined; and the prejudice which gave such <lisproportionate 
importance to tlie observance of external rules and proprieties 
wtw, at It appears, established firmly ami irrevocably. 

Next to tlie rules regarding the external mechanism, which 
without examination they hud adopted from the ancicMits, the 
prevailing national ideas of social propriety were the princi¬ 
pal hin<lranco8 which impeded the French poets in the excr- 
ciso of thoir talents, and in many cases put it altogether out 
Kl P<>^or to reach the highest tragical effect. The prr>- 

Wem which the dramatic poet has to solve is to combine poetic 
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form witli nature and truth, and consequently nothing ought 
to be included in the former which is ina<lmissible by the 
latter. French Tragedy, from the time of Richelieu, developed 
itself under the favour and protection of the court; and even 
its scene had (as already observed) the appearance of an 
antechamber. In such an atmosphere the spectators might 
impress the poet with the idea that courtesy is one of the 
original and essential ingredients of human nature. But in 
Tragedy men are either matched with men in fearful strife, of 
eet in close struggle with misfortune ; we can, therefore, exact 
from tlicin only an ideal dignity, for from the nice observance 
of social punctilios they are absolved by tbeir situation. So 
long as they possess sufficient presence of mind not to violate 
tliem, so Iona as they do not appear completely overpowered 
by their grief and mental agony, the deepest emotion is not 
as yet reached. The poet may indeed be allowed to take 
tliat care for his persons wliich Ca3sar, after his deatli-blow, 
had for himself, and make them fall with decorum. He must 
not exhibit human nature in all its repulsive nakedness. The 
iiioift licurt-rending and Urcadful pictured must still be invested 
with beauty, and endued with a dignity higher than the com- 
iiuiii reality. This miracle is effected by poetry: it has its 
indescribable sighs, its immediate accents of the deepest agony, 
in which there still runs a something melodious. It is only a 
certain full-dressed and formal beauty, which is incompatible 
witli tlie greatest truth of expression. And yet it is exactly 
this beauty that is demanded in the style of a French tragedy. 
No doubt something too is to be ascribed to the quality of 
their language and versification. The French laiiguago is 
wholly incapahlo of many bold flights, it has little poetical 
freedom, ami it carries into poetry all the grammatical stiffness 
of prose. This their poets have often acknowledged and 
lamented. Besides, tlie A lexamlrinc with its couplets, with its 
heinistichs of equal length, is a very symmetrical and monotou' 
ous species of verse, and far better adapted for the expression 
of antithetical iiiaxiiiis, than for the musical delineation of 
passion with it.s unequal, abrupt, and erratic course of thoughts. 
But the main cause lies in a national feature, in the social 
endeavour never to forget themselves in presence of others, 
and always to exhibit themselves to the greatest possible advan¬ 
tage. It has bten often remarked, that in French Tragedy 
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the poet is always too easily seen through the discourses of 
the different personages, that he conimunicntcs to them his 
own presence of mind, his cool redections on their situation, 
and his desire to shine on all occasions. When most of their 
tragical speeches are closely examined, they are seldom found 
to be such as the persons speaking or acting by themselves 
without restraint would deliver; something or other is 
generally discovered in them which betrays a reference to the 
spectator more or less perceptible. Before, however, onr com¬ 
passion can be powerfully excited, we must be familiar with 
the persons; but how is this possible if we are always to see 
tliein under the yoke of their designs and endeavours, or, what 
,s worse, of an unnatural and assumed grandeur of character? 
\Ve must overhear them in their unguarded moments, when 
they imagine themselves alone, and throw aside all care an<l 
reserve. 

Kloquence may and ought to have a place in Tragedy, hut 
«n so far as it is in some measure artificial in its method and 
pr^aration, it can only be in character when the speaker is 

hcicntly inaster of himself; for, for overpowering passion, 
an unconscious and involuntary eloquence is alone suitable, 
i he truly inspired orator forgets himself in the subject of bis 
e oquence. We call it rhetoric when he thinks less of his 
6 u jeet than of himself, an<l of the art in which he flatters 
imisc 1 he has obtained a mastery. Rhetoric, and rhetoric in 
a cour dress, prevails but too much in njany French trage- 
‘ les, especially in those of Corneille, instead of the suggestions 
o a noble, hut simple and artles-^ nature; Uacinc ami Vol- 
airc, iowc\er, have come much nearer to the true conception 
a mind carried away by its sufferings. Wlioncvcr the 
nigic hero IS able to express bis pain in antitheses and inge- 
nous allusions, we may safely reserve our I»ity. This .'^ort of 
con> cntional dignity is. as it were, a coat of mail, which pre- 

^ ^ from reaching the inmost heart. On account 

> leir retaining this festal j)omp in situations where the 

nos complete self-forgetfulness would he natunil, Schiller lia-i 

w ittily cnougdi compared the heroes in Frcncli Tragedy to the 

ings m old engravings who lie in bed, crown, scoi^tie, 
robes and all. > » j ’ 


I Ins sfM'inl refinement jirev'iils through the whole Fr<-iH-fi 
cr.iture and art. Social refinement sharpens. n<» <loubt, the 
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sense for the ludicrous, and even on that account, when it ia 
carried to a fastidious excess, it is the death of every thing like 
enthusiasm. For all enthusiasm, all poetry, has a ludicrous 
aspect for the unfeeling. When, therefore, such a way of 
thinking lia^ once become universal in a nation, a certain 
negative criticism will he associated with it. A thousand 
ditlcrcnt things must be avoided, and in atten<ling to these, 
tlie highest ohjeot of all, that which ought properly to be 
accomplished, is lost sight of. The fear of ridicule is the con¬ 
science of French poets; it lias dipt their wings, and impaired 
their flight. For it is c.xactlv in the most serious kind of 
{•oetry that this fear must torment them the most; for ex¬ 
tremes run into one another, and whenever pathos fails it 
gives rise to laughter and parody. It is amusing to witness 
Voltaire's extreme agony when he was threatened with a 
parody of his Se/nirayiiis on the Italian theatre. In a petition 
to tlie <|ueen, this man, whose whole life had been ptissed in 
turning every thing great and venerable into ridicule, urges 
his situation as one of the servants of the kiiig’s household, as 
a grouinl for obtaining from high authority the proliihition of 
a very innocent and allowable amusement. As French wits 
luivc indulged themselves in turning every thing in tlic world 
into ridicule, ami more especially the mental proiluctions of 
other nations, they will also allow us on our j>art to <livert 
ourselves at the expense of their tragic writers, if with all 
their care they have now and then split upon the rock of 
wliieh they were most in dread, Lessing bus, with the most 
irresistible and victorious wit, pointed out the ludicrous nature 
of the very plans of IZodogune, Semiramis^ Mei'ope, and Zaire. 
Hut luitli in this respect and with regard to single laughable 
turns, a rich harvest might yet be gathered*. But the war which 

* A few t\\am|>l«s of the latter will be sufficient. The lines with which 
Theseus in the (EdiptLs of Corneille opens his j>art, are jlescrvinjj of one of 
the first plaees : 

Quehjuc ravage affreux qu’tftale ic*i la peste 
L'uhsence aux vrais amcins est encore plus funestc. 

The following from his Olho are equally well known: 

Dis inoi done, lorstpi' f>thon s’est offert a Camille, 

A-t-il paru contraint ? a-t-elle dtd facile.^ 

Son hofninage axipres d'ellc a-t-il eu ploin effet 
Couuneut I’a-t-elle pris, et comment I'a-t-U fait ? 
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carrictl on ngntiust the French stage was iinich more 
merciless, perhaps, tlian wc, in the present day, should be jus- 

WTiere it is almost inronireivable, that the poet could have failed to see the 
aiiplicatinn which miglit be made of the passage, especially as he allow.s 
the coiitidant to answer. J'ai lout vu. That Attila should treat the kin^s 
who are dependent on him like good-for-nothing fellows : 

11s ne sont pas venus, nos deux rois ; qu’on leur die 
Qu’ils se font trop attendre, et qu’ Attila s'ennuie 
Qu'alors que jc les inaiule ils duivent se hAter : 


may in one view appear very serious and true; but nevertlieless it appears 
exceedingly droll to us from the turn of expression, an<l especially from its 
being the opening of the piece. Generally speaking, with re.'spect to the 
ludicrous, Corneille livetl in a state of great innocence; since his time the 
world has become a great deal more witty. Hcm-e, after making all allow¬ 
ances for what he cannot justly be blamed for, what, namely, arises merely 
from his language having become obsolete, we shall still find an ample field 
remaining for our ridicule. Among the numerous plays which are not 
reckoned among his master-pieces, we have only to turn up any one at 
random to light upon nmnerous passages susceptible of a ludicrous appli¬ 
cation. Racine, from the refinement and moderation which were natural 
to him. was much better guarded against this danger; but yet, here and 
there, expressions of the same kind escape from him. Among these we 
niay include the wliole of the speech in which Theramenes exhorts his 
pupil Hippolytus to yiehl himself up to love. The ludicrous cai» liardly be 
carried farther than it is in these lines : 

Craint-on de s’egarer sur les traces d’ Hercule } 

Quels courages Venus n’a-t-clle pas domtes ? 

Vous meme, ou seriez vouz, vous qui la combattez, 

Si toujours Antiope, a ses loix opposee, 

D'une pudique ardeur n'eut brule pour Tliesce ? 

In Berenice, Antiochus receives his confiilant, whom he had sent to an- 
nounce h.s visit to the Queen, with the word.s : Ari^ace. entreruns.noue r 
1 Ills humble patience in an antechamber would appear even undignified in 
omedy, but it appears too pitiful even for a second-rate trogical hero 
Antiochus says afterwards to the queen : 


Je me suis tfl cinq ans 

Madame, et vais encore me taire plus long-terns_ 

And U give ^ immediate proof of his intention by his conduct, he repeats 

after this no less than fifty verses in a bre-ath. « repeats 

tenderoes?'^°^"'^“ ^ pretends to Love with European 


Je sais que notre loi, favorable aux pl.iisirs 
Ouvre un champ sans limite a uos rustes desire: 

his language is still more indecorous than laughable. Lut the 


answer 
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tifiecl in warring- At the time when he published \\\s Drama* 
turgip^ we Germans had scarcely any but French tragedies 
upon our stages, and the extravsigant predilection for them as 
classical models had not then been combated. At present the 
national taste has declared itself so decidedly against them, 
that we have nothing to fear of an illusion in that quarter. 

It is farther said that the French dramatists have to do 
with a public not only extremely fastidious in its dislike of 
any low intermixture, and highly susceptible of the ludicrous, 
but also extremely impatient. We will allow them the full 
enjoyment of this self Hattery : for we have no doubt that tlieii 
real meaning is, that this impatience is a proof of quickness 
of apprehension and sharpness of wit. It is susceptible, how¬ 
ever, of another interpretation: superficial knowledge, and 
more especially intrinsic emptiness of mind, invariably display 
tliemsclves in fretful impatience. But however this may be, 
the disposition in question has had both a favourable and an 
unfavourable influence on the structure of their pieces. Fa¬ 
vourable, in so far as it has compelled tlicin to lop off every 
superfluity, to go directly to the main business, to be perspi¬ 
cuous, to study compression, to emlcavour to turn every 
moment to the utmost advantage. All these are good theatri¬ 
cal proprieties, and have been the means of rcconmicii<Iing tho 
French tragedies as models of perfection to those wljo in the ex¬ 
amination of works of art, measure everything by the dry test 
of tho understanding, rather than listen to the voice»of imagi¬ 
nation and feeling. It has been unfavourable, in so far ns 
oven motion, rapidity, and a continued stretch of expectation, 
become at length monotonous and wearisome. It is like a 
music from which the piano si ould I e altogether excluded, 
and in which even the difference between forte and fortissimo 
should, froTii the mistaken emulation of the performers, be 
rendered indistinguishable. I find too few resting-places in 

Zaire to her confidante, who thereupon reminded berthat she is a Christian* 
is highly comic; 

Ah ! que dis-tu ? pourquoi rappeler mes ennuis ? 

Upon the whole, however, Voltaire is much more upon his guard agaireu 
the ludicrous than his predecessors : this was perfectly natural, for in bia 
time the rage of Diming every tiling into ridicule was most prevalent. Wo 
may boldly affirm that in.onr days a single verse of the same kind as hun¬ 
dreds in ComeiUe would inevitably ruin any play. 
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their tragedies similar to those in the ancient tragedies where 
the lyric parts come in. There are moments in human life 
which are dedicated by every religious mind to self-medita¬ 
tion, and when, with the view turned towards the past and 
tlie future, it keeps as it were holiday. Tliis sacreilnoss of 
tlie moment is not, I tliink, sufficiently rcvor:Mice<i: the actors 
and spectators alike are incessantly hurried on to something 
tliat is to follow ; ami we shall find very few scenes indeed, 
whore a mere state, independent of its causal connexion, i.s 
jcpresented <lcvcloping itself. The question with them is 
always irhnt happens, and only too seldom how haj»pens it. 
Andyetthis is the main point, if an impression is to be made 
on the witnesses of human events. Hence every thing like 
silent effect is almost entirely excluded from their domain of 
dramatic art. The only leisure which remains for the actor 
for his silent pantomime is during the delivery of the long 
discourses addrcsse<l to him, when, liowever, it more frccpiently 
serves to embarrass him tlian assists him in the dcvelopincTit 
of Ilia part. They are satisfied if the web of the intrigue kccqts 
uninterruptedly in advance of their owu quickness of tact, 
and if in the speeches and answers the shuttle flies diligently 
backwards and forwards to the end. 


Generally speaking, impatience is by no means a good dit^- 
position for the recejdion of the beautiful. Even dramatic 
poetry, the most animatc<l production of art, has its contem- 
filativc side, and wlierc this is neglected, the representation, 
from its very rapidity and animation, engenders only a 
deafening tumult in our mind, instead of that inward music 
which ought to accompany it. 

■The existence of many technical imperfections in their 
tmgedy has been admitteef even by French critics themselves; 
the confidants, for instance. Every hero and heroine regularly 
drags some one along with them, a gentleman in waiting or 
a court lady. In not a few pieces, wc may count three or 
four of these merely passive hearers, who sometimes open 
tlicir lips to tell something to their patron which lie must 
have known better himself, or who on occasion arc dispatclied 
hither and tliithcr on messages. The confidants in the Greek 
tragedies, cither old guardian-slaves and nurses, or servants, 
nave always peculiar characteristical destinations, and the 
ancient tragedians felt so little the want of commuuieations 
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botwecn a Iicro aiul liis confi.lunt, to make us acouaiDted 
witb t ic hero s state of mind and views, that they even 
Hitrodacc as a mute personage so important and proverbially 
famous a friend as a Pylades. But whatever ridicule waa 
cast on the confidants, and however ^^reat the reproach ol 
^eing reduced to make use of them, no attempt was ever 
ina<|e till the time of Alfieri to ^et rid of them. 

1 ho expositions or statements of the preliminary situation 
of tinners are another nuisance. They generally consist of 
clioicely turned <lisclosures to the conH<lants, delivered in a 
ha]>py momeut of leisure. That very public whose impatience 
keeps the poets and players under such strict discipline, has 
however, patience enou.-^h to listen to the prolix unfolding of 
what ought to be sensibly developed before their eyes. It is 
allowed that an exposition is seldom unexceptionable; that in 
their speeches the persons gonci-ally begin farther back tliaii 
they ridtuinlly nnil th&t tlie^ toll one another wljat 

they must botli have known before, i^-c. If the affair is com¬ 
plicated, these expositions are generally extremely tedious: 
those of Heniclius and Rodogune absolutely make the hca<] 
giddy. ChauJiou says of Crcbilloii*8 Rhada-mistc, The piece 
would be perfectly clear were it not for tiie exposition.” To 
me it seems that their whole system of expositions, both in 
Tragcdyaiul in High Comedy, is excce<Iirigly erroneous, N<i- 
thing can be more ill-judgc<l than to begin at once to instruct 
us without any di^amatic inovoincnt. At the first drawing up 
of the curtain tlic spectator’s attention is almost una\ oidahly 
<listractcd by external circumstances, his interest has mjt yet 
been excitc<l; and this is precisely the time clioscn by the 
poet to exact from him an earnest of undivided aticntron to 
a dry explanation,—a demand which lie can hardly he sup¬ 
posed rea<Iy to meet. It will perhaps be urged that the 
same thing was dene hy the Greek poets. But with them 
tlie subject was for the most part extremely simple, and 
already known to the spectators; and their expo.sitions, with 
the exception of the unskilful prologues of Euri]>ides, have 
not the didactic particularising tone of tlie French, but aie 
full of life an<l motion. How admirable again are the cxj)0“ 
sitions of Shakspcarc and Cahleron ! At (he very outset they 
.ay hold of the imagination; an<I when they have once gaineci 
the .spectator’s interest aud s^^mpaliiy they then bring forwurJ 
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the information necessary for the full unilcrstaiKliiig of tlie 
implied tninsacUous. ^llis means is, it is true, doniuil to 
the French tragic poets, who, if at all, ai eonly very sparingly 
allowed the use of any thing eulcnlated to inahc an inipms- 
shm on the senses, any thing like coipmcal actiim ; and who, 
therefore, for the sake of a gradual Ijcightoning of the ini- 
pression are obliged to reserve to the last acts the little which 
is within their power. 

To sum up all my previous observations in a few wonla r 
the French have endeavoured to form their tragedy according 
to a strict idea; but instead of this they have set up merely 
an abstract notion. They require tragical dignity and gran¬ 
deur, tragical situations, passions, and pathos, altogether 
simple and pure, and without any foreign appendages. Stript 
thus of their proper investiture, they lose much in truth, pro- 
lundity an«l character; and the whole composition is deprived 
of the living charm of variety, the magic of picturesque 
situations, and of all those ravishing eftects which a light but 
preparatory matter, when left to itself, often produces on tlie 
mind by Its marvel ous and spontaneous growth. With respect 

LoinffUri7 art, they are yet at the very same 

tc A before the time of 

a trh.m^l their judgment, in extorting 

=i>-t- They Imd no other 
allevo I- ftity than the mesisured symmetry of strai<dit 

to Take Ho ‘be attern,;! 

theTcoul I ‘ comprehend tl.at 

i.7rk and P'”"’ ‘‘“y b> an English 

Vhkh fri*^ t"l'n" “‘1 7- ^ of lan.lscSpes, 

8i L f«>‘<^™'ition, and their oppol 

" ... ' "• 

dotn acciJenll’"!* P'’e.i'i<lioes of a wlmle nation are sel- 

i>Uii..»rcrTdtie f*'''' " i‘b «'»>o general want of 

lead the ,J‘ "bich even the eminent mhids who 

<^n. iluT!:; ,T- 7.’‘ «^empted. M^e are not, therefore, to 

«ider tlmm at the sanTt-"'‘'^^“ tam- 

that the narrow u ’7 as ""kortant effects. We allow 

of the under.standinTl” ° <fiasoe,ting criticism 

tragcdiauB- still Ishackled the efforts of the Eiciich 
h fans, stdl, however, u remains doubtful wliether ot 

& 
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their own inclination they would ever have made choice 
of more comprehensive designs, and, if so, in what way they 
would have filled them up. The most distinguished among 
them have certainly not hecn deticient in means and talents. 
In a particular examination of their different proiluctions wo 
cannot show them any favour; but, on a general view, they 
are more deserving of pity than censure; and wlien, under 
such unfavourable circumstances, they yet produce what is 
excellent, they are douhly entitled to our admiration, althougli 
we can hy no means ailmit the justice of the common-place 
observation, that the overcoming of diiKculty is a source of 
pleasure, nor find anything meritorious in a work of art 
merely because it is artificially composed. As for the claim 
which the French advance to set themselves up, in spite of all 
their one sidedness and inadequacy of view, as tlie lawgivers 
taste, it must be rejected with becoming indignation 
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LECTURE XIX. 

Lee at first made of the Spanish Theatre by the French—General Cha¬ 
racter of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire—Revic%v of the principal 
Works of Corneille and of Racine—Thomas Corneille, ami Crebillon. 

I RAVE briefly noticed all that was nemessarv to mention 
of the antiquities of the French sta'rc. The duties of the 

gradually nmre ri^^onuisly laid down, under a 
belief in the authority of the ancients, and the infallibility 
Aristotle. By their own inclination, however, the poet.s 
led to the Spanish theatre, as long as the Dramatic Art 
in France, under a native education, ha«l not attained its full 
niatunty. They not only imitated the Spaniard.s, but, from 
tins mine of ingenious invention, oven borrowed largcdy and 

^ merely allude to the earlier times under 

jchelicu; tliis state of things continued through tlie whole 
of the first half of the age of Louis XIV.; and Kacinc is per- 
Uaps the oldest poet who seems to have been altogether unac¬ 
quainted with the Spaniards, or at lojist who wa.s in no 
manner mflucnccd by them. The comedies of Corneille are 
nearly all taken from Si>anish pieces; and of his celebrated 
wor s, Uic C id and Don Sancko of Aragon arc also Sf)anish* 
1 he only piece of Rutrou which still keeps its place on the tlio- 
alre, Wencedns, i.s borrowed from Francisco dc Koxa.s : Molierc’s 
unhmsLcd q/* is from Morcto, bis Don G<trcia of 

£^avarre from an unknown author, ami tlic Ftdin de I'Urre 
carries it.s or,g,n |„ jts front*: we have only to l<...k at the 
^\ork« of J lioinuM Corneille to Lo at once convinced tliat. with 
the exception of a few, they are all Spanl.sh; as al.M> are the 
earlier labours of Quinaiilt, namely, lii.s coiiic»lies and tragi¬ 
comedies. Ihc right of drawing without .‘^cruple from tliis 
source was so universal, that the French imiiator.s, wlien they 
sorrowed without the lea.st disguise, di<l not even give theni- 
velvcs the trouble of naming the author of tlie original, and 

• And betrays at the same time Molierc's iiraonmre of Si)aiii>h. F<,r it 

le had possessed even a tolerable kiiowle.^'C <.f it. how r<,ul<l he l.a\- 

translated fU Piedra (the Stone Guest) into tlie Slou0 

p no meaning here, and could only he api.licahU to th« 

reasts of Mjdus ? 11 

8 2 
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as.<i”-nlng to tlie true owner a part of the applause which the^ 
might earn. In the Cid alone the text of the Spanish poet is 
frcfinently cited, and that only because Corneilles claim to 
originality had been called in question. 

We should certainly derive much instruction from a dis¬ 
covery of the prototypes, when they are not among the more 
celebrated, or already known by their titles, and thereupon 
instituting a comparison between them and their copies.^ \Ve 
must, however, go very differently to work from Voltaire in 
HeracliuSy in which, as Garcia do la Huerta* has incontestably 
provc<l, be tlisplays both great ignorance and studied an<l dis- 
gtistiug perversions. If the most of these imitations give little 
pleasure to Frnnee in the present <Iay, this deci.sion is noways 
against the originals, which must always liave suffered con¬ 
siderably from the recast. The national characters of tlie 
French and Spanish are totally different; and consequently 
also the spirit of their language and poetry. The most tem¬ 
perate and restrained character belongs to the French; the 
Spaniard, though in the remotest West, displays, what his 
history may easily account for, an Oriental vein, which hixu- 
.♦iates ill a profusion of bold images and sallies of wit. When 
wc stn]> their dramas of these rich and splendid ornaments, 
wiien, f<ir the glowing colours of their romance and the musical 
variations of the rhyme«l strophes in which they are composoil, 
we com]>el them to assume the monotony of the Alexandrine, 
ntid submit to the fetters of external regularities, while the 
character and situations are allowetl to remain essentially the 
same, there can no longer he any harmony between the sub¬ 
ject an<I its mode of treatment, and it loses that truth which 
it may still retain within the domain of fancy. 

The cJiarni of the Spanisl) poetry consists, generally speak¬ 
ing, in the union of a .sublime ami enthusiastic earnestness of 
feeling, which pcenliarlv <lcscenil.s from the North, with tlie 
lovely breath of tlic South, and the dazzling pomp of the 
East. Corneille po.s>e'.se<l an atlinity to tlic Spauisli spirit 
but only in the fir.st point- he might he taken for a Spani.ard 
eilucated in Norniamly. It is much to he regretted that he 
had not, after the composition of the CV</, employed himself, 
without depending on foreign !uodcl.‘=5. upon snhfccts whid 
woiiM have allowed him to follow altogether his feeling f{>r 
chivalrous honour and fidelity. Hut on tlic other liaml he took 

* la the introdactiaa to li's 
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himself to the Roman history ; and the severe patriotism of 
the older, and the ambitious ijolicy of the later Romans, buji- 
plied the place of chivalry, and it\ some measure assumed its 
"arb. It was by no means so inuc.h his object to excite our 
terror and compassion as our admiration for the characters 
and astonishment at the situations of his heroes. He hardly 
ever affects us; and is seldom capable of agitating our minds. 
And here I may indeed observe, that such is his partiality for 
exciting our wonder and admiration, that, not contented with 
exacting it for the heroism of virtue, he claims it also for th? 
heroism of vice, by the boldness, strength of soul, presence of 
mind, and elevation above all human weakness, with which ho 
endows bis criminals of both sexes. Nay, often his characters 
express themselves in the language of ostentatious pride, 
without our being well able to see what they have to be proud 
of: they are merely proud of their pride. We cannot often 
say that wo take an interest in them: they either appear, 
from the great resources which they possess within themselves, 
to stand in no need of our compassion, or else they arc un<le-> 
serving of it. He has delineated the conflict of passions and 
motives ; but for the most part not immediately as such, but 
^ already metamorphosed into a contest of principles. It is 
m love that he has been found coldest; and this was because 
he could not prevail on himself to paint it as an amiable weak¬ 
ness, although he everywhere introduced it, even where most 
unsuitable, cither out of a condescension to the taste of the 
age or a private ihclinatiou for chivalry, where love always 
appears as the ornament of valour, as the checquered favour 
waving at the lance, or the elegant ribbon-knot to the swoiil, 
belclom docs ho i)aint love as a power which imperceptibly 
steals upon us, and gains at last an involuntary and irresis- 
yble dominion over us; but as an homage freely chosen at 
hrst, to the exclusion of duty, but afterwards maintaining its 
place along witli it. This is the case at least in his better 
pieces; for in Ins later works love is frequently compelled to 
give way to arnlntion; and these two springs of action mutu¬ 
ally weaken each other. His females are geneially not suffi¬ 
ciently feminine; and the love which they inspire is with 
t^bem not the last object, but incre y a means to somethin- 
Deyoncl. 1 hey drive their lovers into great dangers, anil 
^metimes also to great crimes; and the men too often ai>pear 
to disadvantage, while they allow themselves to become iiicre 
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instriinionts in Iian4ls of ■women, or to be dispatcTieJ by 

Hiom on heroic errands, as it were, for the sake of winning 
the prize of love held out to them. Sucli women as Cmiliu 
in Citmn and J^odotyune, must surely be unsusceptible of love, 
lint if in his principal characters, Corneille, by exaggerating 
flic energetic ami underrating the passive part of our nature, 
has departed from truth; if his heroes display too much voli¬ 
tion and too little fcelinfr, he is still much more unnatural in 
his situations. He has, in defiance of all probability, pointed 
them in such a way that w'c iniglit with groat propriety give 
them the name of tragical antitheses, and it becomes almost 
Datura) if the personages express themselves in a scries of 
cpigrummatical maxims. Ho is foml of exhibiting perfectly 
s\ iumctrical oppositions. His eloquence is often admirable 
from its strength and compression; but it sometimes degene- 
j-ates into bombast, ami exhausts itself in superduous aecu- 
imdations. The later Romans, Seneca the philosoj her, and 
Lucan, were considered hy him too much in the light of 
motlcls; ami unfortunately he possesseil also a vein of Seneca 
tlic tragediau. From this wearisome pomp of declamation, a 
few simple wor<Is interspersed here and there, have been often 
ma<lc the subject of e.xtravagant praise'^^. If they stood alone 
tlioy woubl certainly he entitled to j>raiso; but they are im- 
inediatelv followed by long harangues which destroy their 
ofl'cet. When the Spartan motl»cr, on delivering the shield 
to her son, used the w'cll-known words, ‘^This, or on this!” 
she certainly made no farther addition to them. Corneille 
was peculiarly well qualified to portray ambition and the lust 
of power, a passion which stifios all other human feelings, ami 
never pro])crly erects its throne till the mind has become a 
ct'ld ami dreary wilderness. His youtli was passeil in the 
last civil wars, ami he still saw around him remains of the 
feudal imlcpcn<lence. I wdll not prctcn<l to decide how much 
this may have influenced him, but it is undeniable that the 
sense which he often showed of the great importance of poli¬ 
tical <jnestions was altogether lost in the following age, and 
did not make its appearance again before Voltaire. How¬ 
ever he, like the rest of the poets of his time, paid bis tribute 


* For instance, the vnmtrvt of tlic ol<l Iloratitis ; the Soyons ami», 

Cinna : alsi> the j\foi of Meilea. which, we may obsi'rve in possing, is bor¬ 
rowed from Stueca. 
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of flattery to Louis the Fourteenth, in verses which are now 
forgotten* 

Kacine, who for all hut an entire century has been unhesi¬ 
tatingly proclaimed the favourite poet of the French nation^ 
was by no means during his litetime in so enviable a situation, 
and, notwithstanding many an instaiieo of brilliant success, 
could not rest as yet in the pleasing and undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of his fame. His merit in giving the last polish to the 
French language, his unrivalled excellence both of expression 
an<l versification, were not then allowo<l ; on the stage he had 
rivals, of whom some were undcservetlly preferred before him. 
On the one hand, the exclusive admirers of Corneille, witJj 
Madame Sevigne at their head, made a formal party against 
him; on the other hand, Pradon, a younger candidate for the 
honours of the Tragic Muse, endeavoured to wrest the victory 
from him, and actually succeeded, not merely, it woulil appear, 
in gaining over the crowd, but the very court itself, iiotwith 
standing the zeal with which be was opposed by Boileau. 
The chagrin to which this gave rise, unfortunately inter¬ 
rupted his theatrical career at the very period when his mind 
had - 1-1 r. n . , 

prev 
it req 

him to employ his talent upon religious subjects for a parti¬ 
cular occasion. It is probable that but for this interruption, 
he would have carried his art still higher : for in the works 
which we have of him, wc trace a gradually advancing im¬ 
provement. He is a poet in every way worthy of our love : 
he possessed a delicate susceptibility for all the tenderer emo¬ 
tions, and great sweetness in expressing them. His mode¬ 
ration, which never allowed him to tran.sgress the bounds 
of propriety, must not be estimated too highly: for he djd 
not possess strength of character in any eminent degree, 
nay, tliere are even marks of weakness perceptible in "him* 
which, it is .siiitl, ho also exhibited in j)rivate life. He has 
also paid his homage to the .sugared gallantry of his age, 
where it merely serves as a show of love to connect together 
tjie intrigue; but he has often also succeeded completely in 
the delineation of more gernine love, especially in his 
female characters; and many of his love-scenes breathe a 
tender v<duptuousn(‘ss, which, from the veil of reserve and 
modesty tjjiown over it, steals only the more seductively into 
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the soul. The inconsistencies of unsuccessful passion, the wan* 
derings of a mind diseased, and a prey to irresistible desire, 
he has portrayed more touchingly and truthfully than any 
French poet before liirn, or even perhaps after him. Gene* 
rally speaking, he was more inclined to the elegiac and the 
idyllic, than to the heroic. I will not say that he would 
never have elevate \ himself to more serious and dignified 
conceptions tlian are to be found in h\s I^ritannicfts q.th\ Jfit/i- 
m/iat; but here we must distinguish between that which his 
subject suggested, and what he painted with a peculiar fond¬ 
ness, and wherein he is not so much the dramatic artist as 
the spokesman of his own feelings. At the same time, it 
ought not to be forgotten that Racine composc<l most of his 
pieces when very young, and that this may possibly have in¬ 
fluenced his choice. He seldom disgusts us, like Corneille 
and Voltaire, with the undisguised rej)ulsiveness of unneces¬ 
sary crimes; he hits, however, often veiled much that in 
reality is harsh, base, and mean, beneath the forms of polite¬ 
ness and courtesy. I cannot allow the plans of his pieces to 
he, as the French critics insist, unexceptionable; those which 
he borrowed from ancient mythology arc, in my opinion, tlie 
most liable to objection; but still I believe, that with the 
rules and observations which ho took for bis guide, he could 
hardly in most cases have extricated himself from his difficul¬ 
ties more cautiously and with greater propriety than ho hns 
actually done. Whatever may be the defects of his produc¬ 
tions separately considered, when we compare him witli others, 
aiul view him in connexion with the French literature iti 
general, we can hardly bestow upon him too high a meed of 
praise. 

A new tcra of French Tragedy begins with Voltaire, whose 
first appearance, in his early youth, as a writer for the theatre, 
followed close upon the age of Louis the Fourteenth. I have 
alrcatly, in a general way, alluded to the changes and enlarge¬ 
ments which he projected, an<I partly carried into execution. 
Corneille and Racine led a true artist's life: they were dra¬ 
matic poets with their whdle soul; their desire, as authors, 
was confine*! to that objc<'t alone, and all their studies were 
directed to the stage. Voltaire, on the contrary, wished to 
sliine in every possible flcf>artment; a restless vanity permit¬ 
ted )»im not to be satisfieil witli the pursuit of perfection 
ill any single walk of literature; and from the variety of sub* 
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jocts on which his mind was employed, it was irnposyjhlo 
for him to avoid shallowness and immaturity of ideas. To 
form a correct iilea of his relation to his two predecessors 
in the tragic art, we must institute a comparison between the 
characteristic features of the preceding classical ago and f»f tliut 
in which he gave the tone. In the time of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, a certain traditionary code of opinions on all the most 
imjjortant concerns of humanity reigned in full fmeo and 
uinpicstionod ; arnl oven in poetry, the object was not so inucli 
to enrich as to form the mind, by a liberal and noble enter¬ 
tainment. But now, at length, the want of original tbiukiin^ 
began to be felt; however, it unfortunately bappone<!, 
bold presumption hurried far in advance of profound ituiuirv 
and bonce the sprea<l of public iinniorality wiis quick folIowe<l 

by n dangerous scoffing scepticism, which shook to the fout‘- 

<lation everv religious and moral conviction, and the verv 
pr.nc.ples of society itself. Voltaire was by turns pbiloso- 
pher, rhetorician, soph,«t, and buffoon. The want of .sin.r|e, 
ness, which more or less characterise<l all his views, was irre- 
conc.leable with a complete freedom of prejudice even as an 
artist in his career As he saw the jmblic longing for iiifornia- 
tion, which wa^ rather tolerated by the favour of flie great than 
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petulant misrcprosentatioiis. lii England he had acquired 
a knowledge of a free constitution, and became <an enthiisiastio 
admirer of liberty. Corneille had introduced the Roman 
republicanism and general politics into his works, for the sake 
of their poetical energy. Voltaire again exliihitcd them 
under a poetical form, because of the political effect he 
thought them calculated to produce on popular opinion. As 
he fancied he was better acquainted with tlie Greeks than 
Iiis predecessors, and as he bad obtained a slight knowledge 
of the English theatre and Shakspearc, which, before him, 
were for France, quite an unknown laml, he wished in 
irko manner to nsc tliem to his own advantage.—He insisted 
on tlic earnestness, the severity, and the simidicity of the 
Greek dramatic representation; an<l actually in so far ap¬ 
proached them, as to exclude love from various sulyccts to 
which it did not properly belong. He was desirous of 
reviving’ the majesty of the Grecian scenery; and licre his 
endeavours had this good effect, that in theatrical representa¬ 
tion the eye was no longer so miserably neglected as it had 
been. He borrowed from Shakspeare, as he tliought, bold 
Strokes of theatrical effect; but here he was the least success¬ 
ful • when, in imitation of that great master, he ventured in 
Serntra 7 }iis to call up a ghost from the lower w'orhl, lie fell 
into innunici-able absurdities. Tii a word he was poipetuully 
inakin*'- experiments with dramatic art, availing himself of 
some new device for effect. Hence some of his works seem 
to have stopt short half way between studies and finished 
productions; there is a trace of something unfixed and unfi- 
nishe<l in his whole mental formation. Corneille and Racme, 
within the limits which they set tlieinsclves, arc much more 
perfcit; they arc altogether that which they arc, and we 
have no glimpses in their works of any supposc<l higher 
object beyond them. Voltaire’s pretensions are iiuicli more ex¬ 
tensive than his moans. Corneille has cxpresse<l tlie maxims 
of luMoism with greater sublimity, and Racine the natural 
cmoti<ms with a sweeter gracefulness; while Voltaire, it must 
he allowed, has employed the moral motives with greater 
effect, and disjilaycd a more intimate ntMjuaiiitancc with tli« 
nrimary and fundamental ]>rinciplcs of tlie human mind. 
Hence, in some of his pieces, he is more deeply affecting than 

either of the other two. 

Tbu first and last only of those three great masters ol the 
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Preuoh tragic stage can be said to be fruitful writers- and 
even these can hardly bo accounted so, if compared with the 
trreeks. Jliat Racine was not more prolific, was owine 
partly to accidental circumstances. He enjoys this advan- 
tap, howepr, that with the exception of his first voiitlifiil 
attempts, the whole of his pieces have kept pos.session of the 

^ public estimation. But many of Corneille's 

and Voltaire s, even such as were popular at first, liave been 
since withdrawn from the stage, and at present are not even 
^ much as rcml. Accordingly, selections only from their 

duf-cTteuvres, are now generally 
published It ,s remarkable, that few only of the m^ny 
Frpcli attempts in Tragedy have been succc-ssfiil. La Harpe 
reckons lip pply a thousand tragedies which have beL 

more J’r Since the death of Racine; and of these not 

more than thirty, besides those of Voltaire, have kept pos- 

ToZoZ r ^’■“‘■"'itbstanding, therefore, thi great 

Frenol V '"f the tragic treasures of the 

Iiimo !o Vn' '"■'P'®- <1° not feel ourselves called 

upon to give a full account even of tliese; and still farther is 

Inirel'" purpose to enter into a circumstantial and anato- 

wilTallnw'^n -“ii aeparate pieces. All that our limits 

will allow us is, with a rajiid pen, to sketch the character and 

relative value of the principal works of those three niLters 

and a few others specially de.serving of mention. 

of upcucd his career of fame with the CiJ, 

of which indeed, the e.'cecution alone is his own; in the plan ho 

r 11fallowed his Spanish original. ^ As the 

Iiariren 1 . 'nyp<>"'er to in.sfitiite an accurate com: 

parnson between the two works. But if we may jiid.-e from 

far Xare'r®'-® P™' “.•« Spanish piece seemsVrittrn with 

XtSl n""^ Corneille its 

rlictoncfil pomp of ornament. On the other haml wo are 

KronM*'*" :?acrificcfl. All the 

auperflu"us^* are agreed in thinking the part of the liifanm 

foreef I 1 ^ 'T cannot see tlmt hy making a iii im c-:- 

H "f t T entertai.1 a fir uLf- 

flowor of nfnT I distin^.uisl.o<I him as ,ho 

f. rXhefl n am.uhic h.n;,|.t.s: ami, on the other ha„W. 

iiAnv / Ti° of Cl.imcne\s love, wl.ieh 

»o iminy powerful motives could not overcome. It is ti ue 
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that to he atti'activo in tlioniselvos, an<l to :ii‘l tlie "eneral 
elFect, tlie Infanta’s jia.«.«ion ret|uire(i to he set fortli more 
musically, an<I Rodrigo’s achievements against the Moors 
more especially, t.e., with greater vivitlness of detail; and pro- 
hahly they were so in the Spanish original. Tlie rapturous 
i\j)j>lau.sc, whicli, on its first appearaTiec, univ'er.saHy welcomed 
a piece like this, which, without the admixture of any ignoble 
incentive, founded its attraction altogether on the represented 
confiict between the purest feelings of love, honour, and filial 
duty, is a strong proof that the romantic .«pirit was not 
yet extinct among spectators who were still open to such 
natuml impre.ssions. 'riiis was entirely mi.sunilerstoo<l hy 
the learned; with the Acatlcmy at their head, they afiinned 
that this subject (one of the most beautiful that ever fell 
to the lot of a poet) was unfit for Tragecly; incapable of 
entci’ing historically into tlie spirit of another age, they made 
up iinprobahilities and improprieties for their censure*. The 
Cid is not certainly a tragedy in the sense of the ancients; an<l, 
at first, the poet himself called it a Tragi-coiiiedy. Would 
that tilts ha<l been the only occasion in wliich the authority 
of Aristotle has been applied to subjects which do not belong 
to his jurisdiction ! 

2'he Iloratii has been censured for want of unity; the 
murder of the sister an<I the actpiittal of the victtirioiis Roman 
is sai«l to be a second action, imlejiendent of tlio combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii. Corneille himself was tnlkctl into a 
belief <if it. He ap]>car.s, however, to mo fully justified in 
what ho has done. If the munler of Camilla had in»t made a 
part of the piece, the female cliaracters in the first act wouhl 
iiave been .sujicrfiuous; ami without the triuinjdi of patriotism 
over family ties, the combat couhl not have been an action, 
but merely an event destitute of all tragic complication. But 
the real <lcfect, in iny opinion, is Corneille representing a 
public act which decided the fate of two states, as taking 
place altogether intra privatos parietesy and stripping it of 
every visible pomp of circumstance. Hence tlie great flatness 
of the fifth act. What a different impression would have been 
proiluced bad Horatius, in presence of the king and people, 

* Scucleri speaks even of Chimene as a monster, and off-band dismisses 
the whole, as ce mcchant combat de I'amoitr et de Vhonneur^*’ Exoel« 
lent I Sur«ly be undersiou<l the rumaiitic i 
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oeen solemnly condemned, in obedience to the stern ni in date 
of the law, and afterwards saved through the tears anti la¬ 
mentations of his father, just as Livy describes it. Moreover 
the poet, not satisfied with making, as the history does, one 
sister of the Horatli in love with one of the Curiatii, has 
thought proper to invent the marriage of a sister of the 
Curiatii with one of tlie Horatii: and as in the former the 
love of country yields to personal inclination, in the latter 
personal luclmation yiehls to love of country. This irives 
rise to a great improbability: for is it likely that men would 
have been selected for the combat who, with a well-known 
tamily connexion of this kind, would have liad the most power¬ 
ful uiducements to spare one another? Besides, the con- 
»|uerors murder of his sister cann<it be rendered even 
poetically tolerable, except by supjKisiiig him in all the boilim^ 
nni>etuo.sity of ungovernable youth. Horatius, alrea.ly a has- 
t.and would have shown a wiser an<l milder forbearance to¬ 
wards bis unfortunate sister’s language ; else were he a 
ferocious savage. 

Ctntuc is commonly ranked much higher than The lloratU - 
al hough as to purity of sentiment, tliere is here a pcrccptibl4 
Lilhng oir from that ideal sphere in which the action <>f the 
two prcccchng pieces moves. All is diversely complicated and 
diseased. Cinnas republicanism is merely the cloak of another 
passion : he is a tool m the hands of Emilia, who, on her part 
constantly sacrifices her preten.led love to l.er passL'n o/ 
revenge The magnanimity of Augustus is ambiguous: it ap¬ 
pears rather the caution of a tyiant gr<.wn timid throiiMli age. 

The conspiracy IS, with a splendid narration, tlirust into The 
iMckgiciuiid; It does not excite in us that gloomyapprehen- 

object ought to do. Emilia, the 

inending the work, “an adorable fury.” Yet the Furies 

lnrt"E^ni'l?.!'s‘'T‘ purifications and expiations: 

ut Emilias heart is inaccessible to the softening influences of 

benevolence and generosity; the adoration of so unfeminiim 

a cicatuie IS hardly pardonable even in a lover. Hence she 

l-mv ^ Maximus, two great 

sincere’ " repentance comes too hue to be thougia 

uuWV f^pecimen of that Macliiavellism of 

t!\ts, which suhsci|m,*iitly di.-^figure.I thei-oetry of Corneille, 
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and uhicli is not only repulsive, but also for tbe most part 
both clumsy and unsuitable. He Hattoxed himself, that iu 
knowledge of men and the world, in an acquaintance with 
courts and politics, he surpassed the most shrewd an<l clear* 
sighted observers. With a mind naturally alive to honour, 
he yet conceived the design of taking in band the ‘^doctrine 
of tlie murderous Machiavel;” and displays, broadly and 
didactically, all tbe knowledge which he had acquired of these 
arts. He had no suspicion that a reiuorsolcss and selhsh policy 
goes always smoothly to work, and dexterously disguises itself. 
Had he been really capable of anything of the kind, he inigld 
ha ve taken a lesson from Richelieu. 

Of the remaining pieces in which Corneille has painted the 
Roman love of liberty and conquest, the Death of Pompey is 
the most eminent. It is full, however, of a grandeur which is 
more dazzling than genuine; and, indeed, we could expect 
notiling else from a cento of Lucan’s hyperbolical antitheses. 
These bravui*as of rhetoric arc strung together on the thread 
of a clumsy ])lot. The intrigues of Ptolemy, and the ambi¬ 
tious coquetry of bis sister Clcox>atra, have a petty and 
iniseralde appearance alongside of the picture of the fate of 
the great Pompey, the vengeance-breathing sorrow of his wife, 
and the magnanimous compassion of Cjcsar. Scarcely has the 
conqueror paid the last honours to the reluctant sha»lc of his 
rival, when he docs lioinage at the feet of tlie beaiitifid queen; 
he is not only in love, butsighingly and ardently in love. Cleo- 
x>at!a, on her part, according to the poet’s own expression, is 
desirous, by ht-’i’ love-ogling, to gain the sceptre of her brother. 
Ca'sar certainly made love, in his own way, to a number of 
women: but these cynical loves, if represented with anything 
like truth, would be most unfit for the stage. Who can re¬ 
frain from laughing, when Home, in the speech of Cajsar, 
implores the chaste love of Cleopatra for young Caesar? 

Ill Sertorius, a much later work, Corneille has contrived to 
make the great Pompey appear little, and the hero ridiculous 
Sertorius on one occasion exclaims — 

Q’le e'est un sort crv.et <ratnter par politiQue f 

This admits of being applied to all the personages of the piece. 
In love they arc not in tlie least ; but they allow a pretended 
love to be sub.'rcrvicnt to political ends, Sertorius, a hard^ 
and hoary veteran nets the lover with the Spanish Qiieea, 
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Viriata ; he brings forwanh however, jirotext after prctoxt, 
and offers himself the while to Aristia; ais Viriata presses him 
to marry her on the spot, he hc;^s anxiously for a short delay; 
Viriata, along with her other elegant pljrases, says roundly, 
that she neither knows love nor liatreil ; Aristia, the rejju- 
diated wife of Poiiij>ey, says to him, "‘Take me hack again, 
or I will marry anotlicr;” Pomjjey beseeches her to wait only 
till the death of Sylla, whom he dare not offciul: after this 
there is no need to mention the low scoundrel Perpenna. Th© 
tendency to this frigidity of soul was perceptihlo in Corneille, 
even at an early pei iod of his career; but in the works of Ins 
old age it increased to an incredible degree. 

In Polyeucte, Christian sentiments are iitit unworthiiy 
expressed ; yet we find iu it more superstitious reverence than 
fervent enthusiasm, for religion: the womlois of grruc are 
rather than embraced by a mysterious illijmiuation. 

iJoth the tune and the situations in the his-t acts, iiicliii© 
greatly, as \ oltaire observes, to comedy. A woman who, in 
obedience to her father, has married against her iuclinations, 
and who declares both to her lover (who returns when too 

^ her husband, Uiat ""she still retains her first love, 
but that she will keep within the bounds of virtue;” a vulgar 
and selfisli father, who is sorry that he has not chosen for his 

become the favourite of the 

ti^r TIo r f tragical detormina- 

? divided heart of Paulina is in nature, and con¬ 
sequently does not «Ietract from the interest of the ijicl-o It 
s generally agreed that her situation, and the character or 

fhe principal charm of this drama But 

nlLh n ! niagmariinuty of this Roman, iu conquering his 
Vision throws lolyeuctes self-renunciation, which appears 
to cost him nothing, quite into the shade From this ? con 

m ^Tr drawn, that iiiartyrdom is, in general 

"nor nothing^cm! be 

which murtvr. ri cheerfulness with 

f -V pain and death did not pi occcd fi o.u 

r.s;4£‘ 
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e^e, however, the inoruiJt einplf>yc-.J to bring about tlie 
ratastr<» 2 >l]e, namely, t(ie Wall and low artifice of Felix, bv 
which tlie endeavours of Soverus to save his rival are iiiade 
lather to contribute to his destruction, are inexpressibly con¬ 
temptible. 

How much Corneille delighted in the symmetrical ami 
nicely balanced play of intrigue, we may see at once from 
his having pronounced Ilodogune his favourite work. 1 shall 
content myself with referring to Lessing, who has exposed 
|»leasniitlv enough the ridiculous appearance whi<h the two 
«iistresse<i princes cut, between a mother who says, “ He who 
inuiders his mistress T will name heir to my throne,’' and a 
mistress who says, “He who murders his mother shall be my 
Iiusband.” The best and shortest way of going to work would 
have been to have locked up the two furies together. As for 
Voltaire, he is always recurring to the fifth act, wliich be de¬ 
clares to be one of the noblest productions of the Frenrdi stage. 
This singular way of judging works of art by piecemeal, 
wliich would praise the parte in distinction from the whole, 
without Avliich it is impossible for the parts to exist, is 
altogether foreign to our way of thinking. 

With respect to HeracliuSy Voltaire gives liimself the un 
necessary trouble of sliowing that Calderon diil not imitate 
Corneille; and, on the other hatnl, he labours, with little suc¬ 
cess, to give a negative to the question whether the latter liud 
the Spanish author before him, and availe<l Ininself of his 
labours. Corneille, it is true, gives out the whole as his own 
invention; but wo must not forget, that only when hard 
pressed did he acknowledge how much he owed to the author 
of tlic Spanish Cid. The chief circuinstonee of the plot, 
namely, tlie uncertainty of tlie tyrant Phocas as to which of 
the two youths is his own son, or the son of his murdered 
pre<lecessor, bears great i cscnihlance to an incident in a drama 
of Calderon’s, and nothing of the kimi is to ho found in 
history; in other respects the plot is, it is true, altogetlier 
diircrcnt. However this may he. in Calderon tlie ingenious 
boldness of an extra-agant invention is always iireservcd in 
due keci>ing by a deeper magic colouring of the poetry; 
whereas in Corneille, after our head has become giddy in 
endeavouring to di.sontanglc a oomplicatetl and iII-contrivc«l 
intrigue, wo arc rocoinpenscd by a succession of mere tragical 
epigrams, witlu'ut Uic slightest recreation for the fancy. 
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Ntcomcdes ia a political comedy, the .Iryi.esa of which iV 
hardly in any degree relieved by tlie ironical tone which runs 
til rough the speeches of the hero. 

This is nearly all of Corneille’s that now appears on the 
stage. His later works are, without exception, merclv 
treutKses or reasons of state in certain difficult coniuncturos 
dressed out in a pompous dialogical form. We might as well 
make a tragedy out of a game at chess. 

a hose who have the patience to wade throuerh the forgot¬ 
ten pieces of Corneille will iierceive with astonishment thac 
they are constructed on the same principles, and, with the 

occasional negligences of style, executeil with as 
lucli expenditure of what he considered art, as his admired 
productions. For example, bears in its plot a striking 

worrs^rtT^-*° Jn his own j.ulgmonts on his 

nature rf ft . "ot to be struck with tlie unessential 

nature of things on which he lays stress; all alon<-- he «eems 

cpnte uneonoerned about that wliieh is certainly The hfS 

rlL ♦ " ^ destiny of man. For the unfavourable 

reception which he has so frequently to confess, his self-love 

which trifling circumstance to 

winch the fate of Jus piece was to be attributed. 

in the two first youthful attempts of Kacine nothino- 

deserves to be remarked, but the flexibility with which h? 

accommodated himself to tlie limits fixed by Corneille to the 

' Iico n himself. Ho gave nttcr- 

w ?h o J struggles and inconsistencies tf passion, 

w t of V f "i *^efore hoe! 

uitnos.sod on the French stage. The fidelity of Andromache 

are i>er Imsban.l, an,I her maternal ten.le, nos.-, 

aW wV/l"^ beautiful; even tl.e proud Hermione carries us 
aJon With her in her wild aberrations. Her aversion to 
Oroste.s, after he ha<I made himself the instrument of lie*- 

e\enge, and her awaking fmm her blind fury to utter iieln* 

.essness and despair, may almost be called 
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victim with the most courtly phrases. It is diflicult to think 
of Orestes, after his horrible deed, as a light-hearted and 
jjatient lover. Not the least mention is nnule of the niurde/ 
of his mother; he seems to have comjdetely forgotten it thf 
whole piece through ; whence, then, do the Furies come all a( 
once at the end ? This is a singular contradiction. In short, 
the way in which the whole is connected together bears too 
great a resemblance to certain sports of chthlren, where one 
always runs before and tries to surprise the other. 

In BritajinicuSy I have already praised the historical fidelity 
of the jneture. Nero, Agrippina, Narcissus, and Burrhus, 
are so accurately sketched, and finished with such light 
touches and such delicate colouring, that, in respect to 
character, it yields, perhaps, to no French tragedy whatever. 
Racine has iiere possessed the art of giving us to umlerstand 
much that is left unsaid, and enabling us to look forward into 
futurity. I will only notice one inconsistency which has 
escaped the poet. He would paint to us the cruel voluptuary, 
whom education has only in appearance tamed, breaking 
loose from the restraints of discipline and virtue. And yet, 
at the close of the fourth act, Narcissus speaks as if he had 
even then exhibited himself before the people as a player and 
a charioteer. But it was not until he had been hardened by 
the commission of grave crimes that he sunk to this ignominy. 
To represent the perfect Nero, that is, the flattering and 
cowanlly tyrant, in the same person with the vain and fan¬ 
tastical being who, as poet, singer, player, and almost as 
juggler, was desirous of admiration, an<l in the agony of death 
even recited versos from Homer, was compatible only with a 
mixed drama, in which tragical dignity is not required 
throughout. 

To Berenice, composed in honour of a virtuous princess, the 
French critics generally scoin to me extremely unjuvst. It is 
an idyllic tragedy, no doubt; but it is full of mental tender¬ 
ness. No one was better skilled than Racine in throwing a 
veil of dignity over female weakness.—Who doubts that 
Berenice has long yielded to Titus every proof of her tender¬ 
ness, however carefully it may be veiled over ? She is like 
a Magdalena of Guido, who languishingly repents of her 
Tcpentance. The chief error of the piece is the tiresome 
part of Antioclius. 

On the first representation of Bajazei, Corneille^ it seems^ 
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was heard to say, “ Tliese Turks are very much Frenchified.*' 
The censure, as is well known, attaches principally to the 
parts of J^ojazet and Atalide. The old Grand Vizier is cor 
tainly Turkish enough; and were a Sultana ever to bccoino 
the Sultan, she would |>erha]is throw the handkerchief in the 
same Sultanic manner as the disgusting Roxane. T have 
already observed tliat Turkey, in its naked rudeness, hardly 
admits of representation before a cultivated public. Racine 
felt this, and merely refined the forms without changing the 
main inci<Ients. The mutes and the strangling were motives 
whicli in a seraglio could hardly be dispensed with; and so 
lie gives, on several evasions, very elegant circumlocutory 
‘l^cnptions of strangling. This is, however, inconsistent; 
when people are so familiar with the idea of a thini:, tliev 
usually call it also by its true name. 

The intrigue of Afit?tt‘idat€,u:s Voltaire has remarked bears 
g^at resemblance to tliat of tlie Miser of Moliere. Two bro¬ 
thers are rivals for the bride of their father, who cunningly 
extorts fix)ni her the name of her favoured lover, by feigning 
a wish to renounce in bis favour. The confiision of both 
«on8, when they learn that their father, whom they liad be¬ 
lieved dead, is still alive, and will sj>eedily make his appear¬ 
ance, IS 111 reality exceedingly comic. The one calls out: 
Quavons nous fait? This is just the alarm of school-boys, 
conscious of soine impropriety, on the unexpected entrance of 
their master. Tlie political scene, w heixj Mithridates consults 
Ins sons respecting Ins grand project of concjucring Rome, and in 
winch Racme successfully competes with Corneille, is no doubt 
logicjxlly interwoven in the general plan; but still it is un¬ 
suitable to the tone of the whole, and the impression whicli 
It IS intended to produce. All the interest is centred in 
oninie ; she is one of Racine’s most amiable creations, and 
exiles in us a temler commiseration. 

On no work of this poet will the sentence of German 

l "" t •e/p/„s,en.V._VoItaire clecl=ires it tl,e 

f nations, which approaches as neai 

Ixunan essays can; and in this opinion lie is 

3v a '"a countrymen. But we see in il 

"neonsisT.n. of which the manners are 

J^troW > vTh ‘ • traditions, its simplicity 

destroyed by the intriguing Enphile, and in which the anio- 

T 2 
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rous Achilles^ liowever brave in other respects his behaviour 
may be, is altogether insupportable. La Harj^e aHinns that 
tlie Achilles of Racine is even more Homeric than that of 
Kuripides. What shall we say to thisl Before acquiescing 
in the sentences of such critics, we must first forget the 
Greeks. 

Respecting PTiedre I may express myself with the greater 
brevity, as I have already dedicated a separate Treatise to that 
trageay. However much Racine may have borrowed from 
Euripides and Seneca, and however he may have spoiled the 
former without improving the latter, still it is a great advance 
from the affected mannerism of his age to a more genuine tra¬ 
gic style. When we compare it with the Pha’dra of Pradon, 
which was so well received by his contemporaries for no other 
reason than because no trace whatever of antiquity was dis¬ 
cernible in it, but every thing reduced to the scale of a modern 
miniature portrait for a toilette, we must enterfeiin a higher 
admiration of the poet who had so strong a feeling for the ex¬ 
cellence of the ancient poets, and the courage to attach him¬ 
self to them, and dared, in an age of vitiated and unnatural 
taste, to <lisj)lay so much purity and unaffected simplicity. 
If Racine actually said, that the only difference between his 
rhwdva and that of Pradon was, that he knew how to write, 
he di<l himself the most crying injustice, and must have al¬ 
lowed himself to be blinded by the miserable doctrine of his 
friend Boileau, which made the essence of poetry to consist in 
diction and versification, instead of the display of imagina¬ 
tion aiul fancy. 

Racine’s last two pieces belong, as is well known, to a very 
ilifi'crcnt epoch of his life: they were both written at the same 
instigation; hut are extremely dissimilar to each other. Esthtr 
scarcely deserves the name of a tragedy; written for the 
entertainment of wcdl-hrctl young women in a pious seminary, 
*t does not rise much higher than its purpose. It had, how¬ 
ever. an astonishing success. The invitation to the repre 
scnfuticTis in St. Cyr was lo<»ked upon as a court favour; 
flattery an<( scainlal delighted to discover allusions throughout 
tlie piece; Ahasucrus was said to rcj)rcscnt Louis XIV; 
Esther, Madame de Maintenon; the proud Vasti, who is only 
incidentally alluded to, Maclaine de Moiite.'?pan ; and Human, 
the ISIinister Louvois. I’his is certainly rather a profane 
application of the sacred history, if we can sujiposc the poet 
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lo have had any such object in view. In Atfuilie, however, 
the poet cxbihited himself for the last time, before talcing 
of poetry an<l the worhl, in his whole strength* It is 
not only his most finisheil work, but, I have no hesitation in 
declaring it to be, of all Krench tragedies the one which, frea 
from all mannerism, apj>r<mches the nearest to the grand style 
of the Greeks. The chorus is c»>iiceivcd fully in the ancient 
sense, though iiitroducetl in a illfi'erent manner in order to 
^it our music, aud the ilifl'ereiit arvangeiiieiit of our theatre. 
The scene has all the majesty of a 2 >ublic action. KxT)ecta- 
tion, emotion, and keen agitation succeed each other, amt 
continually rise with the progress of the drama : with a severe 
abstinence from nil foieign matter, there is still a display of 
the richest variety, sometimes of sweetness, hut more fre¬ 
quently of majesty and grandeur. The inspiration of the 
prophet elevates the fancy to flights of more than usual bold¬ 
ness. Its import IS exactly what that of a religious drama 
ougiit to he; on earth, the struggle between good and evil; 
and in heaven the wakeful eye of providence beaming, from 
uiiaj>proachahle glory, rays of constancy and resolution. All 
IS animated by one breath—the poet's p;ous enthusiasm, of 
whose sincerity neither his life nor the work itself allow us a 
moment to doubt. This is the very point in which so many 
I reach ^orks of art with their great pretensions arc, never¬ 
theless deficient: their authors were not insi>ired by a fervent 
love of their subject, hut by the desire of external effect : 
and hence the vanity of the artist is continually breaking 
loitJi to throw a damj^ over our feelings. ^ 

The unfortunate fate of tliis piece is”well known. Scruples 
of conscience as to the propriety of all theatrical representa¬ 
tions (nhich appear to he c.'cclu.sivelv entertained by the Gal- 
1 can church, for both in Italy and Spain men of religion and 
piety have thonglit very diHorently on this subject,) prevented 

uidveTn^T' r‘'""i "■ i" I-rintf and was 

h r . a nised and reprobated; and this reprobation of it 

w'^.re of everything serious 

^. 1 * tlie puerile taste ol the age. ^ ° 

dc^rvo ’^i, ‘l’“’ ‘’*^1 period, the younger Corneille 

to eJeif, T ’"■••‘‘t'ooed who did not seek, like his brotlier, 
towh^.L^r pietiires of heroism so much as 

whicli ” tr ‘*f the spectators by “ those tendernesses 

*vliicJi, to use the wortls of Pradoii, “are so agreeable.’ Of 
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Ilia numerous tragedies, two, only the Cmnte cTEssea and 
A.t*i<iclney keep possession of the stagey the rest are consigned 
to <*blivion. ^ The latter of the two, compose*! after the model 
Ecrenice^ is a tragedy of which tlie catastroj>lie may. pro¬ 
perly speaking, be said to consist in a swoon. The situation 
of the resigned and enamoured Ari;vlne, who, after all iier 
sacrifices, sees herself abandoned by Theseus aiitl betraye*! 
by her own sister, is expressed with great truth of feeling. 
Whenever an actress of an engaging figure, and with a sweet 
voice, appears in this character, she is sure to excite our inte¬ 
rest. *1 he other parts, the cold and deceitful Theseus, the 
intriguing Pha?dra, who continue.^ to the last her deception of 
herconfiiling sister, the paiulering Pirithous, an<I King (_Enarus, 
who instantly oflers himself in the place *>f the faithless lover, 
are all pitiful in the extreme, and frequently even laughable. 
Moreover, the desert rocks of Naxos are here smoothed tlown 
to modern drawing-rooms; ami the princes who people them, 
with all the observances of p*>litencs.s seek to ont-wit eacli 
other, or to l>eguile the unfortunate princess, who alone 
has anything like pretensions to nature. 

Crebillon, in point of time, comes between Racine and Vol¬ 
taire, though ho was also the rival of the latter. A numerous 
party wished to set him, when far a<lvanoc<l in years, on a yiar 
with, nay, even to rank him far higher than, Voltaire. No¬ 
thing, however, but the bitterest rancour of party, or tbe 
utmost depravity of taste, or, what is most probable, the two 
together, could have led them to such signal injustice. Far 
from having contributed to the purification of the tragic art, 
he evidently attached himself, not to the better, but the more 
affected authors of tho ago of Louis the Fuurtceutfi. In his 
total ignorance of the ancients, he has tho arrogance to rank 
himself above them. His favourite books wore the antiquated 
romances of a Calj>renedo, and othei'S of a similar stam}>: 
from these he derived his e.xtravagtint and ill-connecte*! plots. 
One of tho means to which he everywhere has recourse, is the 
unconscious or intentional «l;sguise of the principal characters 
under other names; the first example of which was given 
in the IleracUxKs. Thus, in Crcbillon’s El^cfra, Orestes does 
not become known to himself before the middle of the piece. 
The brother and sister, and a son and tlaughtcr of *^ilgistlius. 
lire almost exclusively occupied with their double amours, 
which neither contribule to, nor injure, tho main action; and 
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Clytenincstra is killed a blow from Orestes, which, without 
knowing her, he unintentionally and involuntarily inflicts. Ho 
abounds in extravng.'iiices of every kind; of such, for instance, 
as the shameless impudence of Seiuimniis, in persisting in her 
Jove after she has learnt that its object is her own son. A 
few empty ravings and common-place displays of terror, have 
gained for Crebillon the appellation of the terrible^ which 
xvftbrds us a standai'd forjudging of the barbarous ami affected 
tiiste of the age, and the iiiflnito <listance from nature and 
truth to which it had fallen. It is pretty mucli tlio same 

as, ill painting, to giv’e the appellation of the majestic to 

Coypel. 


LECTURE XX. 

Voltaire—-Tragedies on Greek Subjects : CEdipe, 3/ero/>e, Oreste —^Tra¬ 
gedies on Roman Subjects : Brute^ Morte de Cesar, Catiline, 
Triummrat —EarUer Pieces: .^aire, Alzire, Mahomet, Semiramis, 
and Tancred, 

To \oltaire, from his first entrance on Iiis dramatic careei 
wo must give credit both for a conviction that higher and 
more extensive efforts remained to be made, and for the zeal 
necessary to accomplish all that was yet undone. How far 
lie was successful, and how much he was himself blinded bv 
the very national prejuilices against which he contendetl, is 
unother question. Kor the more easy review of his works, it 
will be useful to cla-ss togetlier the pieces in which he handled 
mythological materials, and those which he deriv'ed from the 
Komnn history. 

Hie earliest tragedy, CEdipe, is a mixture of adherence ti# 
^ i®. (with the proviso, however, as may be supposed, 

of improving on them,) and of compliance with the prevailing 

* His admiration of them seems to have been more derived from foreign 
influence than from personal study. In his letter to the Duchess of Maine, 
prehx^ to Orenie, he relates how, in his early youth, he had access to a 
noble house where it was a cunom to read Sophocles, and to make extem¬ 
porary translations from him, and where there were men who acknow ledged 
the supenonty of the Greek Theatre over the French. In vain, in the 
pr^nt day, should we seek for such men in France, among people of aov 
.dirtioction, so univeraaUy U t)»e study of the classics depreciated. 
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manner. TIjc l>est feature of this work Voltaire owed to 
Sopliocles, whom he ncvertlieless slanders in liis preface; and 
in comparison with w-hose catastrophe his own is flat in 
tlie extreme. Not a little, however, was borrowed from tlio 
fri^dd aCdiiyiis of Corneille; and more especially the love of 
Philoctetus for Jocaste, which may bo said to correspond 
nearly with that of Tltcseus and Dirce in Corneille. Voltaire 
alleged in his defence the tyranny of the players, from which 
a young and unknown writer cannot emancipate himscif. 
Wc may notice the frequent allusions to priestcraft, supersti¬ 
tion, ^'c., which even at that early 2 >criod betray the future 
direction of bis mind. 

The Merope^ a work of his ripest years, intended as a 
Iierfcct revival of Greek tragedy, an undei-^mg of so great 
difliculty, and so long announced with every note of prciia- 
ratiou. ks real merit is the exclusion of the customary love- 
eccncs (of whicli, however, Kacine Iiad already given an ex¬ 
ample in the Aihalit); for in other respects German readers 
hur<lly need to be tohl how much is not conceived in the true 
Grecian sjiirit. Moreover the confidants are also entirely 
after the oKl traditional cut. The other defects of the piece 
liavc been circumstantially, and, I might almost say, too 
severely, censured by Lessing. Tbe tragedy of Merope, if 
well acted, can hardly fail of being received with a certain 
<lcgrcc of favour. This is owing to the nature of its subject. 
The passionate love of a mother, who, in dread of losin*^ her 
only trca.surc, and threatened with cruel oppression, still^up- 
porte her trials with heroic constancy, and at last triumphs 
i>vcr them, is altogether a picture of such truth and beauty, 
that tlio sympathy it awakens is beneficent, and remains 
)>uro from every paiiiful ingrcilient. Still we mu.st not forget 
that the piece belongs only in a very small measure to Vol¬ 
taire. flow much lie lias borrowed from MafTei, xind changed 
—not always for tbe better—has been alrcadv’^ pointed out by 

i.e.ssing. 

Of all remodellings of Greek tragedies, Oresle, the latest, 
apjiears the farthest from the antique simplicity and severity, 
although it is free from any mi.vture of h)ve-making, and all 
moio confidants are e.xcluded. That Orestes should iinder- 
tako to <lestroy .^^Kgislhus is nowise singular, ami seems 
svarcely to merit sueli marked notice in the tragical aiimvls 
of the world. It is the case which Aristotle lays down 
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the most iiuHfl'erent, where one enemy knowingly attacks tho 
other. And in Voltaire’s play neither Orestes nor Elcctra 
have anything beyond this in view: Clytemnestra is to be 
spared; no oracle consigns to her own son the execution of 
the punishment due to her guilt. But even the deed in 
question can hardly be said to be executed by Orestes liitn- 
self: he goes to ./Kgisthus, and falls, simply enough it must 
be owned, into the net, and is only saved by an insurrection 
of the people. According to the ancients, the oracle had com. 
manded him to attack the criminals with cunning, as they Iind 
80 attacked Agamemnon. This was a just retaliation : to fall 
in^ open conflict would have been too honourable a death for 
i^gisthus. Voltaire has added, of his own invention, that he 
was also prohibited by the oracle from making liimself known 
to his sister; and when carried away by fraternal love, he 
breaks this injunction, he is blinded by the Furies, and invo. 
luntarily perpetrates the deed of matricide. These certainly 
are singular i<lcas to assign to the gods, and a most unex¬ 
ampled punishment for a sligVit, nay, even a noble crime. 
Tho accidental and unintentional stabbing of Clytemnestra 
w.as borrowed from Crebillon. A French writer will hardly 
venture to represent this subject with mythological trutli; to 
describe, for instance, the murder as intentional, and exccute<l 
>y the comniand^ of the gods. If Clytemnestra were depicted 
not as rejoicing in the success of her crime, but repentant and 
softened by maternal love, then, it is true, Iier death would 
no longer bo supportable. But how does tliis apply to eo 
preiiieditate<I a criinel By such a transition to littleness tho 
whole profound significance of the dreadful example is lost. 

As the French are in general better ac(|ualnted with tlie 
llomans than the Greeks, we might expect the Homan pieces 
ol Voltaire to be more consistent, in a political point of view. 
With historical truth, than his Greek pieces are with the 
symbolical original of mythology. This is, however, the case 
only in JJruius, the earliest of them, and tlie only one which 
can ho said to be sensibly planned. Voltaire sketched this 
tragcily in kngland; he bail tlicre learned from Julius Cfvsar 
tJic cllect which the publicity of Republican transactions is 
capable of pnulucmg on the stage, and he wislic<l therefore to 
hol.l .-something 1,he a ini<ldle course between Corneille and 
bli;ik.speare. The first act opens majestically; the catas- 
tio[iho 13 brief but striking. au«l tUr<uii;liout the priucipleu of 
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genuine freedom are jironounceJ with a grave and noMe eh>- 
i|uence. Brutus Iiimself, Lis son Titus, the ambassador of the 
king, and the chief of the conspirators, are admirably depicted. 
I am by no means disposed to censure the introduction of ’ovo 
into this play. The j)assion of Titus for a daughter of Tar- 
quin, which constitutes the knot, is not improbable, and in its 
tone harmoni;!e$ with the manners which are depicted. Still 
less am I tlisposed to agree with La Harpe, wlieii he says that 
Tullia, to aflbrd a fitting counterpoise to the republican > ir- 
tues, ought to utter proud and heroic sentiments, like Emilia 
in Cinna, By what means can a noble youth be more easily 
seduced than by female tonderness and modesty? It is not, 
geneiully speaking, natural that a being like Emilia should 
ever inspire love. 

Tlie J^fort de Cesar is a mutilated tragedy: it ends with 
die speech of Antony over the dea<l body of Cicsar, borrowed 
from Shakspeare; that is to say, it has no conclusion. And 
what a patched and bungling thing is it in all its parts) How 
coarse-spun and harried is the conspiracy! How stupid 
Ccesar must have been, to allow the conspirators to brave liim 
before bus face without suspecting their design ! 'Diat Brutus, 
although he knew Cmsar to be his father, nay, iiuincdiately 
after this fsict ha<I come to Ins knowledge, should lay murder¬ 
ous hands on him, is cruel, and, at the same time, most 
un-Homan. History affords us many examples of fathers in 
Romo who condemned their own sons to death for crimes of 
state; the law gave fathers an unlimited power of life ami 
death over their children in their own houses. But the Tutir- 
<ler of a father, though peipetratod in the cause of liberty, 
would, in the eyes of the Romans, have stamped the parricitle 
on unnatural monster. The inconsistencies which here arise 
from the attempt to observe tlie unity of place, are obvious to 
the least disceruing eye. The scene is laid in the Capitol; 
here tlie conspiracy is hatched in the clear light of day, ami 
Ca*sar tlie while goes in ami out among them. But tlie 
|K»rsons, themselves, <lo not seem to know rightly wliere they 
are; for Cicsar on one occasion exclaims, Co^noii^ au 
Capitole r 

The same iinjiroprietics are repealed in Catiline, whicli is 
but a little better than tlio preceding piece. From Voltaire's 
sentiments resjiecting the <lramatic exhibititm of a con.sjhrac}', 
which I quoted in the foregoing Lopture, we miglit well con- 
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elndo that lie had not himself a ri^ht understiimHii" on this 
]ioa<l, were it not quite evident that tin; French sy.stoni 
rendered a true rejiresentation of such transactions all 
but iin|iossihle, not only by the required ohservanco of the 
Unities of Place ami Time, but also on account of a demand 
for dignity of poetical expression, such as is quite incon>- 
patible with the accurate mention of jiarticular ctrcuTnstan''<*s, 
on which, however, in this case depends the truthfulness of 
the whole. The machinations of a conspiracy, and the en¬ 
deavours to frustrate tlieni, are like the uuderjrround mine 
ami counter-mine, with which the besiegers ami tbe besiege«l 
endeavtmr to blow up each other.—Something must be done 
to enable tbe spectators to comprehend the art of the miners. 
If Catiline and his adherents hatl enijdoycd no more art and 
dis.simuhition, ami Cicero no more determined wisdom, than 
\ oltaire has given them, the one could not have omlaiu'ered 
Rome, ami the other could not have saved it. The liieee 
turns always on the same point; they all declaim a-minst 
each other, but no one acts; and at the conclusion, the'affair 
IS decided as if by accident, by the bliml chance of war 
When we read the simple relation of Salliist, it has the 
appearance of the genuine poetry of the matter, and VoU 
^iux-s work by the side of it looks like a piece of schoo* 
rhetoric Ben Jonson has treated the subfect with a very 

a ^VoItoiro^^^ the true connexion of human affairs^ 

fn tVyi ^ have learne.l a great deal from the mau 

"'I*'**" spare oven falsehood, 

essays belongs to the acknowledged unsuccessfu: 

the sullet of acclamations on 

.,r of 

wl.ile“sr *" “■« --i'-er Rl.um f 
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bis fame as a dramatic poet principally rests: Zair^ 
Alzire^ Alahotnety Semirainisy and 2*anc‘>'ed, 

Zaire is considered in France as the triumph of trag-io 
poetry in the representation of love and Jealousy. ^Ve will 
not assert with Lessing, tliat Voltaire wajs acquainted only 
with the legal style of love. He ofter expresses feeling with 
a fiery energy, if not with tliat familiar truth and na'ivet^ in 
which an unreserved heart lays itself open. But I see no 
trace of an oriental colouring in Zaire’s cast of feeling: 
o<Uicatcd in the sci*aglio, she should cling to the object of her 
passion wjtli all the fervour of a maiden of a glowing imagi¬ 
nation, rioting, as it were, in the fragrant perfumes of the 
East. Her fanciless love d^rells solely in the heart; and' 
again liow is this conceivable with such a character? Gros¬ 
man, on his part, lays claiiii ;n<lce<l to Euro]>ean tenderness 
of feeling; but in him the Tartar is merely varnished over, 
and he has frequent relapses into the ungovernable fury anti 
desj>otic habits of his race. The poet ought at least to have 
given a cre<libility to tlic luagiianimity which lie ascribes to 
him, by investing him with a colebratetl historical name, 
such as that of tlic Saracen monarch Saladin, well known 
for his nobleness and liber.»Jity of sentiment. But all «>ur 
sympathy incliiies to the oppressotl Christian and chivalrous 
side, and the glorious names to which it is appropriatetl. 
\Vhat can be moi*e nlfecting than the royal martyr Lusignan, 
the upriglit and pious Ncrcstan, who, though in the fire of 
youth, has no heart for tleeds of blootly enterprise except 
to redeem the associates of his faith ? The scenes in wdiich 
these two characters appear arc uniformly excellent, ami 
more particularly the whole of the second act. The idea of 
connecting the discovery of a daughter with her conversion 
can never be sufficiently praised. But, in iny opinion, the 
great effect of this act is injurious to the rest of the piece. 
Hoes any person seriously wish the union of Zaire with Gros¬ 
man, except lady spectators flattered with the homage which 
is paid to beauty, or tlM)se of the male j)avt of tlie audicnco 
wlm are still entangled in the follies of youth ? Who else 
can go along witli the poet, wlion Zaire’s l<jve for the Sultan, 
so ill-justified by his acts, balances in her soul the voice of 
blood, ami the most sacred claims of filial duty, honour, lud 
roligioii ? 
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It was a praisewortliy daring (such singular projuillcea 
Chen prevailed in France) to exhibit French heroes in ^airc. 
In Alzire Voltaire went still farther, and treated a subject in 
modern history never yet touched by his countrymen. In 
the former piece he contrasted the chivalrous and Saracenic 
way of thinking; in this we have Spaniards opposed to 
Peruvians. The difference between the old an<l new world 
has given rise to descriptions of a truly poetical nature. 
Though the action is a pure invention, I recognise in this 
j)icce more historical and more of what we may call sym¬ 
bolical truth, than in most French tragedies. Zamor is a 
representation of the savage in his free, and Monteze in his 
subdued state; Guzman, of the arrogance of the conqueror; 
and Alvarez, of the mild influence of Christianity. Alzire 
remains \>etween these conflicting elements in an affecting 
struggle betwixt attachment to her country, its manners, and 
the first choice of licr heart, on the one part, and new ties of 
honour and duty on the other. All the human motives speak 
in favour of Alzire’s love, which wore against the passion of 
Zaire. The last scene, where tho dying Guzman is <lragged 
in, is beneficently overpowering. The noble linos on the 
difference of their religions, by which Zatnor is converted by 
Guzman, arc borrowed from an event in history: they aio 
the word.s of the Duke of Guise to a Huguenot who wished 
to kill liim; but tlie gloiy of the poet is not therefore less in 
applying them as he has <lone. In short, notwithstanding 
the inij>rohabilities in the plot, which arc easily discovero<l, 
and have often been censuretl, Alzire appears to be the iiio.st 
fortunate attempt, and the most finished of all Voltaire’s com¬ 
positions. 

In Alaltomet, want of true singleness of purpose has fear¬ 
fully avenged Itself on the artist. He may affirm as iiutch ua 
ho pleases that his aim was directed solely against fanati¬ 
cism ; there can he no douht that he wished to overthrow tho 
belief in revelation altogether, and that for that object he 
considcrcil every means allowable. We have thus a work 
wliich is productive of effect; but an alarmingly painful 
eflect, equally repugnant to humanity, philosophy, and reli¬ 
gious feeling. Tlie IVInhoinet of Voltaire makes two innocent 
yt)ung persons, a brother ami .sister, who, with a childliko 
reverence, adore him as a messenger from God, uiiconsciousl^ 
iiiunler tlicir own father, and tins from the motives of an 
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incestuous love in whicli, l>y liis all<»wance, they hatl also 
become unknowingly entangled ; tlie brotlier, after lie liaf! 
blintlly executed his horrible mission, he rewards with poison, 
and the sister he reser\es for the /^ratification of his own vile 
Inst. This tissue of atrocities, this cold-blooded delight in 
wickedness, exceeds perhaps the measure of human nature; 
but, at all events, it exceeds the bounds of poetic exhibition, 
even thoiigb such a monster should ever have appeared in the 
course of ages. But, overlooking this, what a disfigurement, 
nay, distortion, of history! He has stripped her, too, of her 
wonderful charms; not a trace of oriental colouring is to be 
found. Mahomet was a false prophet, but one certainly 
under tlw' inspiration of enthusiasm, otherwise he would never 
by bi.s iloctiim* have revolutionized the half of the world. 
"XVhat an absurdity to make him merely a cool deceiver! 
One alone of tlie many sublime maxims of the Koran would 
be suHieicnt to annihilate the whole of these incongruous 
inventions. 

Semi raj/} is is a motley patchwork of the French manner 
and mistaken imitations. It has something of Hainlti, and 
something of Oli/temnestva and Orestes; but nothing of any of 
them as it ought to be. Tlie passion for an unknown son is 
l>f>rrr)wcd from the Semiramis of Crebillon. Tlie appearance 
of Ninus is a mi.xttire of the Ghost in Hamlet and tlie shadow 
of Darius in ^^scliylus. That it is siipcrfiiious has been 
admitted even by the French critics. Lessing, with his rail¬ 
lery, has scared away the Ghost. With a great many faults 
common to ordinary ghost-scenes, it has this peculiar one. 
that its speeches are dreadfully bombastic. Notwithstanding 
the great zeal displayed by Voltaire against subordinate love 
intrigues in tragedy, lie has, however, contrived to exhibit 
two pairs lovers, the partie carree as it is called, in this 
play, which was to be the foundation of an entirely new 
species 

the Ciily no French tragedy bad appeared of which 
the plot was founded on sucli pure motives of honour and lovo 
without any ignoble intermixtures, and so completely conse¬ 
crated to tlie exhibition of cbiv'alroiis sentiments, as Tan<n'ed. 
Amenaide, tliougli honour and life are at stake, disdains to 
exciiljiate herself by a declaration which would endanger her 
lovei ; and Taiicrc<l. though justified in esteeming her faith 
less, defends her in single combat, and, in despair, is about to 
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week a kero’s death, when the unfortunate mistake is cleare«l 
up. So far the piece is irreproachable, and deserving of tlio 
greatest praise. But it is weakened by other iinperiections. 
It is of great detriment to its perspicuity, that we are not at 
the very first allowed to hear the letter without superscription 
which occasions all the embarrassment, and that it is not sent 
off before our eyes. The political disquisitions in the first act 
are extremely tediousj Tancre«l docs not appear till the thinl 
act, thoiigli his presence is impatiently looked for, to give ani¬ 
mation to the scene. The furious imprecations of Amemiide, 
at the conclusion, are not in harmony with the deep but soft 
emotion with which we arc overpowered by the rcconciliution 
of the two lovers, whose hearts, after so long a mutual inis- 
iiuilerstanding, are reunited in the moment ol separation bv 
death. 

In the earlier piece of the Orphelin de la Chine, it might 
he considered pardonable if Voltjviro represented the great 
Dschingis-kan in love. This drama ought to be entitled I'he 
Conquest of China, with the conversion of the cruel Khan 
of Tartary, &c. Its whole interest is coiicentiated in two 
children, who are never once seen. The Chinese are repre¬ 
sented as the most wise and virtuous of mankind, and they 
overflow with philosophical maxims. As Corneille, in his old 
age, ma<le one and all of his characters politicians, Voltaire in 
Ike manner furnished his out with philosophy, and availed 
iiimself of them to preach up his favourite opiinoiis. He was 
not deterred by the example of Corneille, wlicn tlie power of 
representing the passions was extinct, from publishing a host 
of weak and faulty productions- 

Since the time of Voltaire the constitution of the French 
stage has remained nearly the same. No genius has yet 
arisen sufficiently mighty to advance the art a step fartlier 
and victoriously to refute, by success, their time-strengtliene<i 
propjdices. iSIany attempts have been made, hut they gene¬ 
rally follow in the track of previous essays, without sur- 
pfwsing them. The endeavour to introduce more historical 
extent into dramatic composition is frustrated hy the tra^ 
ditional limitations and restraints. The attacks, both tlieo- 

, .1 * t ^ am n made in France itself 

Ol tho prevailing system of rules, will be most suitably 

noticed and observed upon wlien we come to review the 

r*reseut condition of the French stage, after consiaering theii 
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Comedy and the other secondary kinds of dramatic works, 
since in these attempts have been made either to found new 
species, or arbitrarily to overturn the classification hitherto 
established. 


LECTURE XXI. 

French ComeJy—MoUere—Criticism of his Works—Scarron, Bcursault, 
Regnard ; Comedies in the Time of the Regency ; Marivanx and Des« 
touches; Piron and Cresset—Later Attempts—'?he Heroic Opera: 
Quinault—Operettes and Vaudevilles—Diderot's attempted Change of 
the Theatre—The Weeping Drama—Beaumarchais—Melo-Dramas— 
Merits and Defects of the Histrionic Art. 

The same system of rules and proprieties, which, as I have 
endeavoured to show, must inevitably have a narrowing influ¬ 
ence on Tragedy, has, in France, been applied to Comedy much 
move advantageously. For this mixed species of composition 
has, as already seen, an unpoetical side; and some degree of 
artificial constiaint, if not altogether essential to Comedy, is 
certainly beneficial to it; for if it is treated with too negli¬ 
gent a latitude, it runs a risk, in respect of general structure, 
of falling into shapelessness, and in the representation of indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities, of sinking into every-day common-place. 
In the French, as well as in the Greek, it happens that tlio 
same syllabic measure is used iu Tragedy and Comedy, which, 
on a first view, may appear singular. But if the Alexandrine 
did not appear to us peculiarly adapted to the free imitative 
expression of pathos, on the other hand, it must be owned that 
a comical effect is produced by the application of so 63 rmme- 
trical a measure to the familiar turns of dialogue. Moreover, 
the grammatical conscientiousness of French poetry, which is so 
greatly injurious in other species of the drama, is fully suited 
to Comedy, where the versification is not purchased at the 
expense of resemblance to the language of conversation, where 
it is not intended to elevate the dialogue by sublimity and 
dignity above real life, but merely to coinmunicato to it 
greater ease and lightness. Hence the opinion of the French, 
who hold a comedy in verse in much higher estimation than a 
C 50 nedy iu prose, seems to me to admit fairly of a justification 
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I eiKleavourcd to show that tlie Unities of Place and Timo 
are inconsistent with the essence of many tragical subjects, 
because a comprehensive action is frequently carried ou in 
distant places at the same time, an<l because great deterniina* 
^ons can only be slowly prepared. This is'not the case in 
Coinn<ly: here Intrigue ought to prevail, the active S 2 drit of 
which quickly hurries towanls its object; and bonce tlio unity 
ol time may here be almost naturally observed. The <b>mestic 
and -cf.cial circles in which Comedy moves are usuiilly assem- 
blcel in one place, ami, consequently, the poet is not under the 
necessity of sending our imagination abroad: onlv it niiMit 
perhaps have been as well not to interjirot t!io unity oi' place 
so very strictly as not to allow the transition from one room 
to anotlicr, or to diderent Iiou.sos of the same town. The 
choice of the street for the scene, a practice in which the 
Catin comic writers were frequently followed in the earlier 

Comedy, is tjuite irreconcileable with our w.av 
ol living, and the more deserving of ccn.snro, as in tlie case of 
tlie ancients it was an inconvenience which arose from the 
con.structiou of their theatre. 

According to French critics, and tlic opinion which has 
become prevalent through them, Moliero alone, of all their 
comic writers, is classical; and all that ha.? bveii done since 
ins time is merely c.stimated as it apiuoxiniates more or le-s 
to tins .sniiposed pattern of an excellence wiiicb can never bo 
.surpassed, nor oven equalled. Hence we.sliall llrnt proceed to 
eliaract-nzc this founder of tlie Frencii Comedv, and then 
<i >liort SKotch of its siihse^jucnt 

Molic re Ikis i.ro<Iuced works in so luaT.y departments, and 

«»t such .iitleient value, that wo are hardly aide to roco-nixe 

the same author in all of them; and yet it i.s usual, when 

speaking of his peculiarities and merit.?, umi tl.e advance 

uJmJ. ho gave to ins art, to throw the whole of hi:^ labours 
Hn<> one ina.i^s to;r^-*ther. 

H'.n, aiul C.luo.-Itcl in an ii. ferior rank of life, lie enjoved 

irin','.'’'"''‘"‘’,1''^ ilu- i.io.kj of 

I.orti.,„ of the coiiin.unitv—tlio 

ki'ii.t" i ■'* ,1.0 talon. If imj. 

Lon 7X V r ,''",'.’* At an aftor pcHo.l, when 

•ihl service, he h.i.l -.pi.ortuniiies 

'the'courtS'uborflinate station, of nniiowly ob.sorviug 
tiic cojit. He was on actor, and, ii would ai>pear, of [»ccu* 

u 
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liar power in overcliarg-od and farcical comic parts; so liltlo 
^viis he possessed witii prejudices of personal dignity, that lio 
renounced all the conditions by which it was accompanied, 
and was ever ready to ileal out, or to receive the blows which 
were then so fre<pient on the sta^c. Nay, his mimetic zeal went 
so far, that, actually sick, he acted and tlrew his last breath in 
representin;;^ his Imaginavi/ Invalid {he ^lalade Imaginaive), 
and becaine, in the truest sense, a martyr to the laughter of 
otners. His business was to invent all manner of pleasant 
entertainments for the court, and to provoke the greatest 
monarch of the world” to laughter, by way of relaxation from 
his state affairs or warlike undertakings. One would think, 
on the triumphant return from a glorious campaign, this 
might have been accomplished witli more rctinoment than by 
th^ representation of the disgusting state of an imaginary 
invalid. But Louis XIV. was not so fastiilious; lie was very 
well content with the buttboii whom ho jirotected, ainl even 
oc’casioiiallV exhibited his own elevated person in the dances 
. f his ballets. This external position of jMoliere was the 
L I use why many of his labours had their origin as mere occa-^ 
.*ional pieces in I he commands of the court. And, accordingly, 
thov bear the stamp of that origin. Without travelling out 
of Franco, he bad opportunities of becoming acqualiitcil with 
the lazzis of the Italian comic masks on the Italian theatre 
at Paris, whore improvisatory dialogues were intermixed 
with scenes written in French: in the Spanish conic<lies he 
studied the ingenious complications of intrigue : Plautus and 
Terence taught him the salt of the Attic wit, the genuine tone 
of comic maxims, and the nicer shades of character. All this 
lie employed, witli more or less success, in the exigency of the 
nioineut, and also in order to <lcck out his drama in a sprightly 
and variegates 1 dre=s, nunic use of all manner of means, 
however foreign to liis art: such as tlto allegorical opening 
•scenes of the opera yirologucs, musical intermezzos, in which 
he oven introduced Italian and Spanish national music, with 
texts ill their own language; ballets, at one time sumptuous, 
aiul at another grotesque; and even sometimes mere vaulting 
and capering. He knew how to turn everything to profit: 
the censure passc«I upon his ])icces, the defects of rival actora 
imitated to the life by himself and Ins company, and even the 
fmbarrassinoiit in not being able to produce a thoatrical entev- 
tainuient as quickly as it was required by the king,—all becaniti 
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for him a matter for amusement. The pieces he borro-vve** 
from the Si>anish, his jKistomls and tragi-comedies, calculated 
morely to please tlio eye, ami aUo three or four of Ids carlicx 
comedies, which are even versihctl, and consequently carefully 
laboured, the critics give uj> without more ado. But even in 
the farces, with or without ballets, and ii»tcrmczzos, in wliich 
the overcharged, and frcipiently the sclf-conscious and urhi- 
irary comic of buffoonery i>revaiis, iMoliere has exhibited an 
inexhaustible store of excellent humour, scattered capital 
jokes with a lavish haml, and drawn the most arnusinfr cari¬ 
catures wiili a hold and vigorous pencil. All this, however, 
iiad been often done before his time; ami I cannot see how, in 
this <Iepartinent, he can stand alone, as a creative and alto¬ 
gether ori-inal artist: for example, is Plautus’ braggadocio 
soldier less meritonoiis in grotesque characterization than the 
Lourgeou< Gendlhomm^^ ? Wo shall immediately examino 
bi'.efly whether iMnhei-o luis actually improved the pieces 
which he hnrrowcil, in whole or in part, from Plautus aiul 
Icrcnce. hen wo bear in mind that in these laititi authors 
MC have only a faint and fadeil copy of the new Attic Cr)iiiedy, 
we sliall then be cnable<l to judge whether he would ha\^ 

M.?;i VI masters ha<I they come down to us. 

iNIany of his shifts ami inventions, I am imluced to suspect 

are borrowed; and I am convinced that we should soon <lis- 
cover the sources, were we to search into the antitiuitics of 
faicical literature^. Others are so obvious, and have so often 
been both used and abused, that thov may in some measure 
»e considered as the common stock of Comedy, Such is the 

where the wffe’s love is put 

ioko wl hi tlic supposed <hath of the husband—an old 
joke which our flans Sachs has handled drolly enou-l.t 

filter air. r plainij- show? ho 

^iitr.rtaineil no very great scruples of conscience on the sin of 

^ Lctferafura I/aiiana, Lib. Ill 

oi “Mou^re," .ays’he. ‘. lla; 

hi.a all tl.at lie if.s taken take from 

be very nuicli reiluced in hulk.” of his comedies would 

Jell alreail^y remarked, that the idea on 

•nakes l»anuri;e enter unJn ^borrowed from Uabehus ; who 
^arria«e, and reJive fr J P consultation .as to his future 

S«aaai-cUe does from the scconcTp^oLophse« rtical answer as 

a 2 
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pla^^iarisin. In tlie undi^jnified relations amidst wliich n« 
H\ cti, ami ill wliiidi every tiling was so much calculated for 
dazzliii" show, that his very name did not legally belong to 
him, we see less reason to wonder at all this. 

And even when in his farcical pieces ISIoliere did not lean 
oil foi'cigii invention, lie still appropriated the comic manners 
of other counti-ics, and more particularly the buffoonery of 
Italy. Ho wished to intro<luco a sort of masked character 
without masks, who should constantly recur with the same 
nriinc. '1 hoy did not, however, succeed in becoming properly 
domiciliated ill France; because the flexible national charac¬ 
ter of the French, which so nimbly imitates every varying 
mo.Ie of the d:iv, is iucoinpatihle with that odd originality of 
exterior to which in otlier nations, where all aie not inodelled 
alike hy the prevailing social tone, humorsome and singular 
indiviiluals carelessly give themselves up. As the Sgana- 
relles Mascari 1 Ics, Scapins, and Crispins, must be allowed to 
etain their uniform, that every thing like consistency may 
imt he hfst, they have become completely obsolete on tn© 
sta<»-o The French taste is, generally speaking, little in- 
clincii t.) the self-conscious an<l arbitrary comic, w'ltii its droll 
cx:i«'-irerations. even because these kimls of the comic speak 
ino^~to the fancy than the umlcrstumling. We do not mean 
to censure this, nor to «piancl about the respective merits of 
the iiilieiont si)Ccies. The hiw estimation in which the former 
are held may j^erhaps contrihutc the more to the success of 
the comic <’)f observation. Ami, in fact, the French comic 
writers have liere <lisplaycd a great deal of refinement an<l iu- 
g-enuity: in this lies the great merit of IMolierc, and it is cer- 
Triinly very eminent. Only, we would ask, whether it isof sucli 
a doscri])tion as to justify the French critics, on account of 
some half a «lozeii of so-called regular comedies of jNIoliere, in 
hf*hlin‘r in such infinito contomjd as tlicy do a.l the rich stores 
of renned am! charact<?ristic delineation which other nJilions 
possess, ami in setting up Molicrc as the unrivalled Genius of 

Comedy. . . 

If tlie praise bestowed by the French on their tragic writers 

ho. both froit national vanity and from ignorance of the men¬ 
tal productioms of other nations, exceedingly extnavagant; so 
their praises <*f I\Ii>lierc arc out of all pro]>ortion with theirsub- 
foct. Voltaire calls liim the Father of Genuine Comedy; and 
this may be true enough with respect to France. According 
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to La Harpe, Comedy and Molicre are synotiymoas terms; lie 
is the first of all inoml pliilosojihers, his works arc the school 
of the world. Chamfort terms him the most aniiahlc tosichcr 
of humanity since Socrates; and is of opinion that Julius 
CoDsar who called Terence a half Menander, woiiltl have calle»( 
Menander a half Molicre.—1 doubt this. 

The kind of moral which we may in general exj»crt fioiii 
Comedy I have already shown: it is an ;i]i])lic<l doctrine of 
ethics, the art of life. In this respect the hi^dicr coiiiodics <»f 
Idoliere contain many admimble oh.scrvations liafipilv ex~ 
pressed, which arc still in the present day a]>j>licahle; others 
are tainted with the narrowness of his own private ojiiiiions, 
or of the opinions which were prevalent in his a^c. Tn this 
sense Menander was also a philosophical comic wi-itor; and 
we may boldly place the moral maxims which remain of his 
the side at least of those cil Alolierc. Tint no ctmictly is 
constructed of mere apophthegms. The jxiot must he a moral¬ 
ist, hut his personages cannot always ho momlizing. And 
here Molierc appears to me to have exceeded the bounds of 
propriety: ho gives us in leiiglhcncil dis(|uisitions the pro and 
C071 of the character exhibited by him; nay, he allows these 
to consist, in jiart, of principles which tlic jiersons themselves 
defend against the attacks of others. Now tliis leaves nothing 
to conjecture; and yet the highest refinement and oolicacy 
of the comic of observation consists in this, that the chamctei s 
disclose themselves unconsciously by traits which involun¬ 
tarily escape from them. To this .species of comic clement, the 
way in which Oronte introducc.s his sonnet, Orgfm listens to 
the accounts rcsixM-ting Taitufie and his wife, and V:idiusand 
Tri.ssotin fall by tlie ears, undouhtcilly belongs; but the end¬ 
less dis 4 iii.«siti<>ns of Alcc.>te ami Phil'inte as to the manner in 
which we ought to hclinvo amici the fal;<ity and corruption of 
the world do not in the slightest re.sijcct belong to it. They 


are serious, and yet they cannot satisfy us as^exliaustiny the 
stihject; an«l as tlialogucs which at tlie end huive the eharac- 



in ihQ Mtsonthroj^e. Ileucc the action, whu h is also iioorlv 
invontcxl, IS found to <lrag heavily; for, with the cxceT>tiun 
a lew scenes of a more spi ightly description, it consisfa 
aitogctlicr of discourses formally introduced and sui>porteJ, 
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^liile the sta/jnation is only partially concealed by tlic art 
employed on the details of versification and exi^rcssion. In a 
worrl, these pieces are too didactic, too expressly instructive; 
whereas in Comedy tlic spectator should only he instructed 
incidentally, and, as it were, without Us ajjpearing to have 
boon inteinle<l. 

Before ^\■e proceed to consider more particularly the j>ro- 
<liictions wliich properly belong to the i>oet liimself, and are 
acknowledged as master-pieces, we shall oiler a few observa¬ 
tions on his imitations of the Latin comic writers. 

The most celebrated is the Avar(>. Tlio manuscripts of the 
A>thi/rf}'ia of Plautus arc unfortunately mutilated towards tlie 
emi : but vet M'G fiml enoutrh iii tlicm to excite our admi- 
ration. Kroin this jday IMolierc lias merelv borrowed a fexv 
scenes an<l jokes, for his j>lot is altogether tlifl’crcnt. In Plaii- 
tn.s it is extremely simple: his Miser has found a treasure, 
which he anxiously watches and conceals. The suit of a rich 
bachelor for his daughter excites a suspicion that his wealth 
is known. The prcj>aratlons for the wedding bring strange 
servants an<l cooks into his liouse; he consi<lers his pot of gohl 
no longer secure, an<l conceals it out of doors, which gives an 
o))portiinity to- a slave of his daughter’s cljoscii lover, sent to 
glean tidings of her and her mavringe, to steal it. Without 
doubt the thief must afterwards have been oblige<l to make 
restitution, otherwise the piece wouhl en<l in too melanclioly 
a manner, with the lamentations an<l imprecations <if the olil 
man. The knot of the love intrigue is easily untied: the 
V(uing man, who ha<l anti<‘ipate<l the rights of the marriage 
state, is the nejihew of the hridcgrooin, who ■willingly re¬ 
nounces in his favour. All the inci<lents serve merely to lead 
ihc miser, by a grailually lieiglUeiiing scries of agitations and 
alarms, to <lisplay and cx]>o.^c bis miserable iMo- 

liore, on the other liaml, without attaining this olijccl, puts a 
coinjilieatetl machine in moli<m. Here we have a lover of the 
liaughtcr, who, disguised as a servant, tlattcrs the avari<*e 
of tlio old man ; a prodigal .son, who courts the bride of his 
father; intriguing servants; an usurer; and after all a «lisco- 
very at the end. The love intrigue is .‘^pun out in a very 
clumsy and every-<lay soi*t of manner; ami It has the ellect of 
making us at dilferent times lose .'<ight altogether of Har- 
pag^m. Several scenes of a good comic descrijition are merely 
Kijbordiiiate, ami do not, in a true artistic method, arise iiece^ 
tsarily out of the thing itself. Moliere has accumulated, as it 
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wore, nil kinds of avarice in one person; nnd yet the niisor 
trlio buries liis treasures aiiil be who lends on usury can 
hardly bo the same. Harpagon starves his coach-horses : but 
wliy has he any? This would apply better to a man xn Iio, 
with a disproportionate income, strives to keep up a eertaiii 
tppearaiice of rank. Comic characterization would s«>on bo at 
n end were there really only one universal characti'i* of tho 
miser. The most iini^ortant <leviation of JSIollerc fixmi Plau¬ 
tus is, that while the one paints merely a i>eison who watches 
over his treasure, the other makes his miser ill love. The 


love of an old man is hi itself an ohject of ridicule; tho 
anxiety of a miser is no less so. Wc may easily see that when 
we unite with avarice, which separates a man from otlicrs and 
withdraws him within himself, the sympathetic an«l liberal 
passion of love, the union must give rise to tho most harsh 
contrasts. Avarice, however, is usually a very gootl preser¬ 
vative against falling in love. Where then is the more rcfine<l 
cliaractcrization; and as such a womleifiil noise is ina«lc about 
it, where shall we here find tho more valuable nioi’nl instruc¬ 
tion ?—ill Plautus or in Moliere ? A miser ami a super¬ 
annuated lover may both be present at tbc rcprcsontjitioii oi 
Harpagon, and both return from the theatre satislicd witU 
themselves, while the miser srtvs to himself, I am at least not 
in love;” and the lover, ‘‘Well, at all events I am not a 
miser.” High Comedy represents those follies which, however 
striking they may be, are reconcilablo with the onlinary 
course of things; whatever forms a singular exception, ami is 
only conceivable amid an utter ])ervorsion of ideas, belongs to 
the arbitrary exaggeration of farce. Hence since (and it 
was undoubtedly tbc case long before) the time of I^Ioliero, the 
enamonreil and avaricious old man has been the peculiar eoni- 
inon-plnce of the Italian masked comedy ami ojfcT'<t hufl'n 
to which in truth it certainly belongs. iMoIicrc has treated 
the main inciilent, the theft of the chest of gold, with an un- 
conimoa want of skill. At the very beginning Harpa'^oii, 
in a scene borrowed from Plautus, is fi<lgctty with su.-^picTons 
jest a slave should have discovered his treasure. After this 
he forgets it; for four whole acts there is not a wor<l :ihtnit it, 
and the spectator «lrops, a.s it were, from tho clouds when the 
servant all at once brings in the stolen coffer; for we have no 
inforination as to the way in which he fell upon the treasure 
which hiul been so carefully concealed. Now this is really to 
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bo-iii .again, not trul^y to work out. But Plautus has here 
bhown a great deal of ingenuity: tlie excessive anxiety of tha 
old man for his pot of gol.l, and all that he does to save it, are 

1 C \eiy cause of its loss. The subterraneous treasure is 
always invisibly present; it is, as it were, the evil spirit 
Minch drives its keeper to madness. Jn all this we have an 
impressive mora of a very dilforent kind. Jn Harpagoifs 
8 olilo(ju 3 % the theft, the inoilorn poet has introduced tlie 

most incredible exaggerations. The calling on the pit to dis- 
cover t he theft, M inch, mIjoii well acted, j>roduces so great an 
ellcct, IS a trait of the old comedy of Aristophanes, and may 
serve to give us some idea of its powers of entertainment. 

ihcAinjj/iU?y/o?i is hardly anything more than a free imita¬ 
tion ot tlie Latin original. The M’hole plan and order of the 
scenes is retained. The waiting-woman, or wife of Sosia, is 
the invention of Molierc. The parody of the story of the 
luaster s marriage in that of the servant is ingenious, and 
gives rise to the most amusing investigations on the part of 
Sosia to liinl out u hether, iluring his absence a domestic bless^ 

liavo also been conferred on him as well as on 
Amphitryon. 'J he revolting coarseness of the old mytho¬ 
logical story is refined as much as it possibly could M-ithout 
injury to its s]>iritand boldnes.s; and in general the execution 
IS extremely elegant. Jhe uncertainty of the jjcr.sonaf^es 
respecting their own i<Icntity and dnjdication is founded on a 
sort of comic metaphysics: Sosia’s reflections on his two cyos, 
which have cudgelled each other, may in reality furnish mate^ 
rials for thinking to our phiIosoj)hors of tlie j)rescnt day. 

The most unsuccessful of IMolicrc’s imitations of the aiicients 
IS that of the J^/iorfnioin the Fuin heries dcScapin. The whole 
plot is borrowed from Terence, and, by the addition of a 
second invention, been aiIa]>tod, well or ill, or rather tortured, 
to a consistency M itli motlein manners. Tlie jioct has indeed 

gone very hurriedly to Mork Midi his jilot, M'hich he h.as 
most negligently patehe<I together. The tricks of fscapin, for 
the sake of M hich he lias spoiled the plot, oceux^y the foremost 
place : but wo may well ask Mdiotlier they deserve it? The 
Grecian I'horniio, a man who, for the sake of foa.sting with 
young companions, lends liimself to all sorts of hazardous 
tricks, is an interesting ami modest knave; Scax>in 4lirectly 
the reverse. lie liad no cause to boast so much of his tricks: 
they aro so stux»idly jdanned that in justice they ought not io 
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tave succcedcil. Kven supposing the two old men to bo obtuse 
and brainless in the extreme, we can.hardly conceive how tliey 
could so easily fall into such a clumsy and obvious snare as 
ne lays for them. It is also disgustingly improbable that 
Zerbinettc, who as a gipisy ought to have known how to con 
ceal knavish tricks, should run out into the street and tell the 
first stranger that she meets, who happens to be none other 
thau Geroute himself, the deceit practised upon him by Sea- 
pill. The farce ol the sack into which Scapin makes Geroute 
to crawl, then bears him off, ami cudgels him as if by the hand 
of Strangers, is altogether a most inappropriate excrescence. 
Boileau was therefore well warranted in reproaching Moliere 
with having shamelessly allied Terence to Taburin, (the 
merry-andrew of a mountebank). In reality, IMolicre has 
here for once borrowed, not, as he fic>jucntly did, from the 
Italian masks, but from the Pugliasscs of the rope-dancers and 
vaulters. 

VVe must not forget that the llogucries of Scapin is one of 
tlie latest works of the poet. This ami several others of the 
same period, as Mnnsieur de JPourceangnaCj La Comtesse 
carhagnaSy aiul even his last, the J^falade Itnaginairey suffi¬ 
ciently prove that the maturity of his mind as an artist did 
not keep pace with the progress of years, otherwise ho w’ould 
hav'e been tlisgusted with such loose productions. They serve, 
moreover, to show that frequently ho brought forth pieces 
with great levity and haste, even when he had full leisure to 
think of posterity. If he occasionally subjected himself to 
stricter rules, wc owe it more to his ambition, and his desire 
to be numbered among the classical writers of the golden ago, 
than to any internal and growing asiiiratiou after the highest 
excellence. 


The high claims already mentioned, which the French critics 
make^ in behalf of their favourite, are principally founded on 
the Ecole des Femmesy Tartufcy Le Misanthrope^ and Les Ftm^ 
vies Savantes; pieces which are certainly finished with great 
care and diligence. Now, of these, wc must exjuessly state 
in the outset, that wc leave the separate beauties of language 
and versiliciition altogether to the tlccision of native critics. 
I hese merits can only be subortflinatc requisites; and tiu* un- 
tliie stress which is laid in France on llic manner in which a 
j'jcce is written and vcrsifieil has, in our opinif>n, hc'on both in 
fiagedy and Comedy injurious to tbe devolopmout of oUier 
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aticl more essential requisites of the dramatic art. We shall 

confine our excei^tions to the ^-eneral spirit and plan of 
these comedies. ^ 

VEcole des Eemmes, the earliest of them, seems to me also 
the most excellent^ it is tlic one in which there is tlic greatest 
dis2>lay of vivacious humour, rapi<lity, and comic vigour. As 
to tlie invention : a man arrived at an age unsuitahlc for wod- 
lock, j)urj)osely c<lucating a young girl in ignorance and sim¬ 
plicity, that he may keep her faithful to himself, while 
everything turns out the very reverse of his wislies, was not 
a now one I a short while hetore IMoliorc it lia<l hccii employcil 
hy Scarron, who horrowed it from a Spanish novel. Still, 
it was a lucky tliouglit in him to adapt this subject to the 
stage, and the execution of it is iimst masterly. Here we 
have a real and very interesting 2>lotj no creeping investiga¬ 
tions which do not carry forward the plot; all the matter is 
of one iiicco, without foreign lovers and accidental inter¬ 
mixtures, with the exception of the catastrojfiie, which is 
hronght about somewhat arbitrarily, by means of a scene 
of recognition. Tbc nruve confessions and innocent devices of 

sweetness; they, togetlier witli the un¬ 
guarded confi<Ience reposed by the young lover in his un¬ 
known rival, and the stilled rage of the old man against both, 
form a scries of comic scenes of the most amusing, and at the 
same time of the most rofiuctl description. 

As an example how little the violation of certain probabili¬ 
ties diiniiiisbes our pleasure, we may remark tliat Molicro, with 
respect to tlic clioicc of scene, has here indnlgo<l in very irreat 
liberties. Wc will not inquire bow Arnolpli frc<|uentlv hap¬ 
pens to converse with Agnes in the street or in an open j)lace, 
while lie keeps her at the .same time so carefully locked nj). 
But if Horace docs not know Arnolph to bo the intemleil 
husband of his mistress, and betrays ever^’^thing to him, this 
can only be allowable from Arnolpb’s pas'iing with her by 
another name. Horace ought thcrcfcjrc to look for Arnol2>h 
in Ids own house in a remote quarter, and not before tlie door 
of his mistress, whore yet he always finds him, without enter¬ 
taining any suspicion from that circumstance. \VJ)y do tlie 
French critics set such a high value on similar probabilities in 
the ilramatic art, when they must I)0 compelled to a<lmit that 
their best masters have not always observed them 1 

Tui'tu^e is an exact picture of hypocritical piety hold up fof 
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nnivcrsal warning; it is an excellent serious satire, Init with 
the execution of separate scones it is not a conietly. It is 
gcneniDy a.linlttea that the catastroj.lio is ha.I. as it is bron^rlit 
about hy a foreign moans. It is l.a.l, too, hec-ansc the aam-er 
which Orgon runs of being ilriven from his bouse and tlirown 
into prison is by no means such an cmhnrrassiiient ns )iis 
Mind confidence actually merited. Here the soriou.s purpose 
of tlie work isi.j.enly tlisclose<l, ami the enlogiuni of the kim^ 
IS ft de<bcation by wlii< b the poet, even in tJio piece itself 
huinbly reeomnicmls himself to the protection of Ids niajcstv 
against the persecutlon.s which ho <lrea<led. * ^ 

In the Femmes Sitiunites raillery ha.s also the npjter hand of 

mirtaj tljc action IS insignilieant and not in the least «le«rroe 
attractive; and the eatastroj.he, after the manner of Molfere 
IS arhitrarily hroiight about hv Ibrelgn means. Vet tlieso 
technienl imi.ei lections might well he excused for tlie sake of 
Its satirical merit. Ihit in this ropect the eomi,osition, from 
tlic limiic.l nature of its views, is anything but ecjual tl.rough- 

expect from the comic poet tbat''h© 
should nlway.s give u.s. along with the exhibition of a follv a 
rei>rescntalic.in also ot tlie oi>posite way of wisdom: in thi.s 
way he w(,u]d announce Ids (d»jeet of instrnctiijc^ us witli too 
much of method. But two opposite follies admit of beinir 
cxliibite.l together in an e.,ually ludicrous light. Moliere has 
here ridicule.l the afiectation of a false taste, and the vain- 
g.onousne.ss of enij.ty knowledge. Broud in their own igno¬ 
rance aiul contomj.t lor all higher enligliteninent, these 
eliaractors certainly deserve the ridicule bo'stowed on them: 
but that which in tins comedy js i.ortruved as the correct 
way of wi.sih.ni falls nearly into the same error. All the rea¬ 
sonable per.mns <d* tin* piece, tbc father ami Ids brother, O.e 
Jo\crand the daugbter. nay, even the ungrammatical maid,are 
all proml of wl.at tlicy are not, have not, ami know not, ami 
e^en what tliey do not .seek to ho, to have, or to know. 
Chyrsales bmite.l view of the destinati<m of the female .sex, 
Cl,tamler.s oi>n.Kvn on the inutility of learning, ami the senti¬ 
ments e sou l.ere advanced rc.s]K-cting the measure of cultiva¬ 
tion and knowledge which is suitahle to a man of rank, were 
all intended to convey Mediere’s own oi»iiiions himself on 
these Mihj. cts. \\ e may here trac'o in him a certain vein of 
»-alct-<le-clKnnhre momlitv, which also makes its ai,i>earanee 
MX niuuy otliej poiuts^. Wo cau easily coucoive how hic> oilu* 
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cation and situation sliould load liiin to entertain such ideas; 
but tliey are hardly such as entitle him ta read lectures 
on human society. That, at the end, Tri.ssotin should he 
ij^noniiniously made to commit an act of low selfishness is 
odious; for we Icnow that a learned man then alive was 
satirized under this cdiaracter, and that Ins name was very 
slightly <lisguise<l. The vanity of an author is, on the whole, 
a preservative against this weakness: there are many more 
lucr.'itivo careers than that of authorshi2> for selfishness without 
a feeling of honour. 

The Jfisanf/u'ope, which, as is well known, was at first 
coldy received, is still less aimising than tl»e two preceding 
pieces: the action is less rapid, or rather there is noJic at all; 
and there is a great want of coherence between tlie meagre 
incidents which give only an a])parent life to the <lramatic 
movement,—the quarrel with Oroutc rcsijocting the sonnet, 
and its adjustment; the decision of the law-suit wliich is 
ever being brought forward; the unmasking of Celimcno 
through the vaiirty of the two Man^uisscs, and the jealousy 
of Arsijioe. I 3 esidcs all this, the general plot is not oven 
j>rnhahlo. It is framed witli a view to exhibit the tliorough 
delineation of a character; but a character <liscloscs itsedf 
much more in its relations with others than immediately. 
How comes Alcesto to have chosen Philinto for a frieiul, 
a man wliosc ])i inciplcs were directly the rc•^'cr.se <»f his own ? 
How comes he al.so to be enamoured of a coquette, who 
lias nothing amiable in her character, and wlio entertains 
us merely by her scandal? We might well say of this Ccli- 
mciie, without exaggeration, that tlicre is not one good jiioint 
in her wliole coinjiosition. In a character like that of Alcesto, 
love is not a fleeting sensual imimise, but a serious feclingarising 
from a want of a sincere mental union. His dislike of flatter¬ 
ing falsolniod and malicious scandal, which always eharactcri.so 
the conversation of Celimcne, breaks forth so. iucc.ssantlv, 
that, wc feel, the first moment he beard her oficn her li))s 
ought to have driven him for ever frtun her s^icicty. Innally, 
the subject is ambiguous, and tliat is its greatest fault. Tlie 
limits within wliicli Alcestc is in tbo right and beyond whicli 
he is in the wrong, it wouhl bo no easy matter to fix, and I 
am afraid tlic i)OCt himself iliil !mt here see very clearly 
\\ hat he would be at. Philinte, however, with his illusory jus- 
tiiiratioii of tlic way of the world, and his jihlegmatlc resigua- 
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iion, lie p«'iints throughout as the intelligent anti aiuiablo man. 
As against the elegant Celinienc, Alceste is most tlccidcclly in 
the right, anti only in the wrong in the inconceivable weak¬ 
ness of his conduct towards her. He is in the right in 
Ids complaints of the corruption of the social constitution; 
the facts, at least, which he adduces, arc disputed by nobody. 
Ho is in the wrong*, however, in delivering his sentiments 
with so much violence, rnid at an unseasonahlc time; but as he 
cannot prevail on himself to assume the dissimulation which is 
necessary to be well received in the world, he is j)crfectly in 
the right in preferring solitude to society. Rousseau has 
already censured the amhiguity of the i>iccc, by which wluit 
is deserving of approbation seems to be turned into ridicule. 
His opinion was not altogether unprejuilicctl; for his own 
character, au<l his behaviour towards the world, had a striking 
similarity to that of Alceste; and, moreover, ho mistakes the 
essence of dramatic composition, and founds his couJcJiination 
on examples of an accitleiitally false direction. 

So lar with respect to the famed moral philosophy of 
Moliero in his pretended master-piece. From what has been 
stated, I consider myself warranted to assert, in oj>position to 
the prevailing opinion, that Moliere succeeded best with the 
coarse and homely comic, and that both Ins talents and liis 
inclination, if unforced, wouhl liavc <letermined him alto¬ 
gether to the composition of farces such as he continued to 
write even to the very end of Lis life. Ho seems always 
to have wliipped himself up as it were to his more serious 
pieces in verse: we discover something of constraint in botli 
ph>t and cxi'ciition. His friend Roileau probably comniuni- 
cateil to him his view of a correct mirth, of a grave and 
decorous lauglitcr; an»l so Alolicrc determined, after the car¬ 
nival of Ids farces, to accommodate hiiaself occasioually to the 
s[>aro <liet of tlie regular taste, and to unite whiit in their own 
nature arc irreconcilcable, namely, dignity ami drollery. 
However, we fiu<l oven in his juosaic pieces traces of that 
didactical and satirical vein which is peculiarly alien to 
Coincily; l<jr example, in his constant attacks on j>!ivsicians 
and lawyers, in Ids tlisrjuisitions upon the true correct tone 
ot .society, tlie intention of which is actually to censure, 

to relute, to instruct, and not merely to allbrd entertain¬ 
ment. 

T. he classical reputation of still preserves liis pieces 
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on the stage*, although in tone and manners they are altoge¬ 
ther obsolete. This is a danger to which the comic poet is 
inevitably exposed from that side of his composition which 
does not rest on a poetical foundation, but is determined by 
the prose c*f external reality. The originals of the individual 
portraits of Moliere have long since disappeared. The comic 
poet who lays claim to imrnortality must, in the delineation of 
cliaracter^ and the dispositio^i of his plan, rest princi2)ally on 
such motives as are always intelligible, being taken not from 
the manners of any particular age, but drawn from human 
nature itself. 

In addition to Moliere we have to notice but a few older or 
contemporary comedians. Of Corneille, who from the imita¬ 
tion of Spanish comedies acquired a name before he was 
known as a tragic author, only one piece keeps possession of 
the stage, Le Mentew\ from Lope de Vega; and even this 
evinces, in our opinion, no comic talent. The poet, accus¬ 
tomed to stilts, moves awkwardly in a species of the <lrama 
the first requisites of which are ease and sweetness. Scarron, 
who only understood burlesque, has displayed this talent or 
knack in several comedies taken from the Spanish, of which 
two, Jodelle, or the Servant turned ^fastery and Don Japhet oj 
A. mteniciy have till within tlicsc few years been occasionally 
acted as carnival farces, and have always been very successful. 
The plot of the Jodclle, which hclongs to Don Francisco de 
Roxas, is excellent; the style ami the additions of Scarron 
have not been able altogether to disfigure it. AH that is coarse, 
nansemus, and rei^ugnant to taste, belongs to the French writer 
of the age of Louis XIV., who in his day was not without 
celebrity; for the Spanish work is throughout characterized 
by a sijirit of tenderness. The burlesque tone, which in many 

♦ If they were not already in possession of the stage, the indeeency of a 
number of the scenes would cause many of them to be rejected, as llie pub¬ 
lic of the present day, though probably not less con-upt th.an that of the 
author’s times, is passionately fond of throwing over every thing a cloaic 
of morality. When a piece of Moliere is acted, the head theatre of 
Paris is generally a downright solitude, if no ]>articulur circumstance brings 
the spectators together. Since these Lectures were held, George Dandin 
has been hissed at Paris, to the great grief of the watclimen of the critical 
Sion. This was probably not on account of mere indecency. What¬ 
ever may be said in defence of the morality of the piece, the priWleges of 
the higher clas:«es are offensively favoured in it ; and it concludes with 
the shameless triumph of arrogance and depravity over plain honesty. 
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Iringuii^es may be tolerated, has been properly rejected by 
the French, fox* whenever it is not guided by judgment and 
tiuste, it sink 8 to disgusting vulgarity. Doji Japhet repre¬ 
sents in a still ruder manner the mystification of a coarse fool. 
The original belongs to the kind which the Spaniards call 
Coniedias de Figuroji: it also has undoubtedly been spoiled by 
Searron. The worst of the matter is, that his exaggerations 
are trifling without being amusing. 

Racine hit upon a very different plan of imitation from that 
which was then followed, in his Flaideurs^ of which the idea 
is derived from Aristophanes. TI;e piece in tliis respect 
stands alone. The action is merely a light piece of legerde¬ 
main j but the follies which it j)ortrays belong to a circle, and, 
with the imitations of the officers of court and advocates, 
form a com]>lete whole. INIany lines are at once witty sallies 
and characteristic traits; and some of the jokes have that 
apparently aimle-js drollery, which genuine comic inspiration 
can alone inspire. Racine w'ould have become a dangerous 
rival of ISIoliere, if he had continued to exercise the talent 
which he has hero displayed. 

Some of the comedies of a younger contemporary and rival 
of Moliere, Boursault, have still kept possession of the stage; 
they are nil of the secondary description, which the French call 
pieces a tiroir, and of which Moliere gave the first example 
in Le I'cichetuc. This kind, from tlie accidental succession 
of tlic scenes, which are strung together on some one common 
occasion, bear in so far a resemblance to the Mimes of tlio 
ancients ; they are intended also to resemble them in the accu- 
rate irnitatioii of individual peculiarities. These subjects are 
particularly favourable for tlio display of the IMimic art in the 
iuf)re limited signification of the word, .as the same player always 
Qj'pears in a diftcrent disguise, and assumes a new cliaracter. 
It is ntlvisable not to extend such pieces heyond a single act, 
as the want of dramatic nmvement, and the uniformity of the 
occasion through all the difteroiit changes, arc very apt to 
excite impatience. But Boursault’s pieces, which otherwise 
are not without merit, are tediously spun out to five acts. 
Ihe idea of exhibiting .^Esop, a slave-born sage, and deformed 
m person, in possession of court favour, was original ami 
Rut in the two pieces, :/Esop in the City, and jEsop 2i 
Coic 7 ty the fables which are tacked to every important Econo 
are drowned in diiiusc morals* besid'es, they are quite distinct 
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from the dialogue, instead of being interwoven with it, Tike the 
fable of IMenenius Agrippa in Sliakspearej and modern man¬ 
ners do not suit with this childish mode of instruction. In 
the Mercure Galant all sorts of out-of-the-way beings bring 
their petitions to the writer of a weekly paper. Tins thought 
and many of the most entertaining details have, if I am not 
mistaken, been borrowed by a jjopular German author without 
acknowledgment. 

A considerable time elapsed after the death of Moliero 
before the appearance of Regnard, to whom in Franco tlie 
second place in Comedy is usually assigned. He was a sort 
of adventurer who, after roaming a long time up and down 
the world, fell to the trade of a dramatic writer, and dividc<l 
himself betwixt the composition of regular comedies in verso, 
and the Italian theatre, which stiii continued to flourish under 
Gherardi, and for which he sketched the French scenes. The 
JoueuVj his first play, is justly preferred to the others. The 
author was acquainted with this passion, and a gamester s 
life, from his own experience : it is a picture after nature, with 
features strongly drawn, but without exaggeration; and the 
plot and acccs.sory circumstances, with the exception of a pair 
of caricatures which might well have been dispensed with, are 
all aj>pro])riatc and in character. The Distrait possesses not 
only tlie faults of the methodical pieces of character which I 
have already cciisurcil, but it is not oven a pecidiar character 
at all; the mistakes occasioncil by the unfortunate habit of 
being absent in thought arc all alike, ami admit of no height¬ 
ening: they might tliercforc linvo filled up an aftcr-i)icco, but, 
certainly did not merit the distinction of heir.g .spun out into 
a comedy of five acts. Kognard has <lone little more tJmii 
dramatize a scries of anecdotes which La Bruyere had as- 
scnihlod together umlcr the name of a certain character. Tlie 
execution of the Dcgataire Universel .shows more comic 
talent; but from the error of the general j)hin, arising out of 
a want of moral feeling, this talent is coni])lotely thrown 
awjiy. I.a Ilarpe declares this piece the chef-d'wuvre of comic 
pleasantry. It is, in fact, stich a subject for pleasantry as 
would move a stone to l>ity,—as enlivening as the grin of a 
death’s head. What a subject ff>r mirth : a fechlc old man in 
the very arms of death, teased by young profligates for his 
pro})orty, has .a false will imposed on him while he is lying in¬ 
sensible, as is believed, on his death-hed ! If it be true tbat 
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these scenes have always given rise to much laughter on the 
French stage, it onl^ proves the spectators to possess the same 
unfeeling levity winch disgusts us in the author. We have 
elsewhere shown that, with an apparent indifference, a moral 
reserve is essential to the comic poet, since the impressions 
which he would wish to produce are inevitably destroyed 
whenever disgust or compassion is excited. 

Lcgrand the actor, a contemporary of Regiiard, was oro of 
the first comic poets who gained celebrity for after>pieccs in 
verse, a species of composition in which the French have since 
produced a number of elegant trifles. He has not, however, 
risen to any thing like the same height of posthumous fame as 
Regnard : La Harpe dismisses him with very little ceremonv. 
Yet we shmild be disposed to rank him very high as an artist, 
even if he had composed nothing else than i\\e King of Lubber- 
land {Le Roi de Cocagne'), a sprightly farce in the marvellous 
style, overflowing with what is very rare in France, a native 
fanciful wit, animated by the most lively mirth, whicli al 
though carried the length of the most frolicsome gitldiness, 
sports on and round all subjects with the utmost harmlcssiiess. 
We might call it an elegant and ingenious piece of madness ; 
an example of the manner in which the play of Aristophanes, 
or rather that of Eupolis*, who had also dramatised the tale 

might be brought on our stage without exciting 
disgust, and without personal satire. And yet Legrand was, 
certainly, unacquainted with the Old Comedy, and his own 
genius (we scruple not to use the expression) led him to tho 
invention. The execution is as careful as iu a regular 
comedy; but to this title in the French opinion it can have 
no pretensions, because of the wonderful world which it repre¬ 
sents, of several of the decorations, and of the music here and 
there introduced. The French critics show themselves in 
general indifferent, or rather unjust towards every suggestion 
of genuine fancy. Before they can feel respect for a work it 
must present a certain appearance of labour and effort. Among 
u giddy and light-minded people, they have appropriated to 
Uicmselves tho post of honour of pedantry : they confound the 
levity of jocularity, which is quite compatible with i>rofundity 
with the levity of shallowness, which (as a natural 
gift or natural defect,) is so frequent among their countrvrrken. 

Ihe eighteenth century produced in France a number of 

€ee jiago IC7. 
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ctunic writers of the second and third rank, but no distiu. 
^uished genius capable of advancing the art a step farther; in 
consof|uence of which the belief in Moliere’s unapproachable 
excellence has become still more firmly riveted. As we have 
not space at present to go through all these separate produc¬ 
tions, we shall premise a few observations on the general spirit 
of French Comedy before entering on the consideration of the 
writers whom we have not yet mentioned. 

The want of easy progress, and over-lengthy disquisitions 
in stationary dialogue, have characterized more or less every 
writer since the time of Moliere, on whose regular pieces also 
the conventional rules applicable to Tragedy have had an in- 
dis2>ntable influence. French Comedy in verse has its tirades 
as well as Tragedy. Besides, there was another circumstance, 
the introduction of a certain degree of etifi* etiquette. The 
Comedy of other nations has generally, from motives which we 
can he at no loss iu understanding, descended into the circle 
of the lower classes: but the French Comedy is usually con¬ 
fined to the upper ranks of society. Here, then, we trace the 
influence of the court as the central point of the whole na¬ 
tional vanity. Those sj>ectators who in reality had no access 
to the great world, were flattered by being surrounded on the 
stage with marquises and chevaliers, and while the poet sati- 
I'ized the fashionable follies, they endeavoured to snatch some¬ 
thing of that jjrivilegcd tone which was so much the object of 
envy. Society rubs olT the salient angles of character; its 
only amusement consists in the pursuit of the ridiculous, and 
on the other hand it trains us in the faculty of being upon our 
guard against the observations of others. The natural, cor¬ 
dial, and jovial comic of the inferior classes is thrown aside, 
and instead of it another description (the fruit of polished 
society, and bearing in its insipidity the stamp of so 2)urpose- 
less a way of living) is adopted. The object of these come¬ 
dies is no longer life but society, that perj)etual negotiation 
between conflicting vanities which never ends in a sincere 
treaty of jjeace: the embroidered dress, the hat under the 
arm, and the sword by the side, essentially belong to them, 
and the whole of their characterization is limited to painting, 
the folly of the men and the coquetry of the women. The in-^ 
sipid uniformity of these pictures was unfortunately too often 
seasoned by the cori'uptioii of moral principles which, mors 
«*pccially after the age of Louis XIV., it became, under the 
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Regency of Louis XV,, the fashion openly to avow. In this 
period the favourite of the women, the homme d bonnes for- 
tunesy who in the tone of satiety boasts of the multitude of 
his conquests too easily won, was not a character invented by 
the comic writers, but a portrait accurately taken from real 
life, as is proved by the numerous memoirs of the last cen¬ 
tury, even down to those of a Besenval. We are disgustetl 
with the unveiled sensuality of the love intrigues of the Greek 
Comedy: but the Greeks would have found much more dis¬ 
gusting the love intrigues of the French Comedy, entered into 
with married women, merely from giddy vanity. Limits have 
l>een fixed by nature herself to sensual excess; but when 
vanity assumes the part of a sensuality already deadened and 
enervated, it gives birth to the most hollow corruption. And 
even if, in the constant ridicule of marriage by the petit- 
maitres, and in their moral scepticism especially with regard 
to female v’irtue, it was the intention of the poets to ridicule 
a prevailing depravity, the picture is not on that account the 
less immoral. The great or fashionable world, which in point 
of numbers is the little world, and yet considers itself alone 
of importance, can hardly be improved by it; and for the 
other classes the example is but too seductive, from the 
brilliancy with which the characters are surrounded. But in 
80 far as Comedy is concerned, this deadening corruption is by 
no means invariably entertaining; and in many pieces, in 
which fools of quality give the tone, for example in the 
C/i^vaher a la mode de Danconrt, the picture of comi lote 
moi-al dissoluteness which, although true, is nevertheless both 
unpoctical and unnatural, is productive not merely of ennui, 
but ot the most <lecided repugnance and disgust. 

From the number of writers to whom this cliarge chieflv 
applies, we must m justice except Destouches and Marivaux, 
fruitful or at least diligent comic writers, the former in verse- 
und the latter in prose. They acquired considerable distinc¬ 
tion among their contemporaries in the first half of the eich- 
^nth century, but on the stage few of their works survived 

t destouches was a moderate, tame, aiul 
well-meaning author, who applied himself with all his powers 

drawn i comedies, which were always 

Dlavo l^in exception of tlie vivacity <ln,- 

playe 1 in virtue of their situation, by Lisotte and her lover 

X 2 
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Proiitiii, or Pasquin. He was in no danger, from any excess 
of frolicsome petulance, of falling from the dignified tone of 
the supposed high comic into the familiarity of farce, which 
the French hold in such contempt. With moderate talents, 
without humour, and almost without vivacity, neither inge¬ 
nious in invention, nor possessed of a deep insight into the 
human mind and human affairs, he has in some of his produc¬ 
tions, Le Glorieux, Le Philosopke Marie, and especially JUlnde^ 
cis, shewn with great credit to himself what true and unpretend¬ 
ing diligence is by itself capable of effecting. Other pieces, 
for instance, IJ Ingrat and IS Homme Singulier, are complete 
failures, and enable us to see that a poet who considers Tar- 
tuffe and 'The Misanthrope as the highest objects of imitation, 
(and with Destouches this was evidently the case,) has only 
another step to take to lose sight of the comic art altogether 
These two works of Moliere have not been friendly beacons 
to his followers, but false lights to their ruin. Whenever 
a comic poet in his preface worships The Misanthrope a 
inodeJ, I can immediately foretell the result of his labours. 
He will sacrifice every thing like the gladsome inspiration ol 
fun and all truly poetical amusement, for the dull and formal 
seriousness of prosaic life, and for prosaical applications 
stamped with the respectable name of morals. 

That Marivaux is a mannerist is so universally acknow¬ 
ledged in France, that the peculiar term of marivaudage has 
been invented for his mannerism. But this is at least his own, 
and at first sight by no means unpleasing. Delicacy of mind 
cannot be denied to Marivaux, only it is coupled with a 
certain littleness. "We have stated it to be the most refined 
.‘Species of the comic of observation, when a peculiarity or 
property shows itself most conspicuously at the very time its 
possessor has the least suspicion of it, or is most studious to 
conceal it. Marivaux has ai>j)lied this to the pa.'-sions; and 
naivete in the involuntary disclosure of emotions certainly 
belongs to the domain of Comedy. But then this naivete is 
prepared by him with t^»o much art, appears too solicitous for 
our applause, and, wc may almost say, seems too well pleased 
with it himself. It is like children in the game of hide and 
seek, they cannot stay quiet in their corner, but keep popping 
out their heads, if they are not immediately discovered; nay, 
sometimes, which is still worse, it is like the squinting over a 
fan held up from affected modesty In Marivaux we always 
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Bee liis aim from the very beginning, and all our attention is 
directed to discovering the way by which he is to lead us to 
it. This would be a skilful mode of composing, if it did not 
degenerate into the insignificant and the superficial. Petty 
inclinations are strengthened by petty motives, exposed to 
j)etty probations, and brought by potty steps nearer and 
nearer to a petty conclusion. The whole generally turns on a 
declaration of love, and all sorts of claudcstine means are 
tried to elicit it, or every kind of slight allusion is hazarded 
to hasten it. Marivaux has neither painted characters, nor 
contrived intrigues. The whole plot generally turns on an 
unpronounced word, which is always at the tongue’s end, and 
which is frequently kept back in a pretty arbitrary manner. 
He IS so uniform in the motives that he employs, that when 
we have read one of his pieces with a tolerable degree o* 
attention we know all of them. However, we must still 
rank him above the herd of stiff imitators; something is to be 
learned even from him, for he possessed a peculiar though a 
very limited view of the essence of Comedy. 

Two other single works are named as master-pieces in the 
regular Comedy in verse, belonging to two writers who here 
perhaps have taken more pains, but in other departments have 
given a freer scope to their natural talent: the J/etroTnanie of 
yiron and the jlfechant of Gresset. The Metromanie is not 
written without humorous inspiration. In the young man 
possessed with a passion for poetry, Piron intended in some 

always go tciulerly to 
work m the ndiculo of ourselves, together with the amiable 

weakness m question, he endows his hero with talents, rnat^^ 
nanimity, and a good heart. But this tender reserve is nZi 
peculiarly favourable for comic strength. As to the MechanU 

gloomy comedies which might be rapturously 
hailed by a Tirnon as serving to confirm his aversion to human 
society, but which, on social and cheerful minds, can only 
give rise to the most painful impression. Why paint a dark 

'vhich, devoid of all human sympathy 
feeds ite vanity in a cold contemiJt and derision of evm y^hing' 
and solely occupies itself in aimless detraction? Why exhibtt 

irXrLedlT f r even 

Vet, according to the decision of the French critics, tlicso 
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three comedies, the GlorieitXi the Metromanief and W\q Mec/tant^ 
are all that the eighteenth century can oppose to Moliere. 
We should be disposed to rank' the Le Vieux JSachelier of 
Collin d*HarlevilIe much higher; but for judging this true 
picture of manners there is no scale afforded in the works of 
Moliere, and it can only be compared with those of Terence. 
"We have here the utmost refinement and accuracy of charac¬ 
terization, most felicitously combined with an able plot, which 
keeps on the stretch and rivets our attention, while a certain 
mildness of sentiment is diffused over the whole. 

I purpose now to make a few observations on the secondary 
species of the Opera, Operettes, and Vaudevilles, and shall 
conclude with a view of the present condition of the French 
stage with reference to the histrionic art. 

In the serious, heroic, or rather the ideal opera, if we may 
so express ourselves, we can only mention one poet of the 
age of Louis XIV., Quinault—who is now little read, but 
yet deserving of high praise. As a tragic poet, in the early 
period of his career, he was satirized by Boileau; but he 
was afterwards highly successful in another species, the 
musical drama. Mazarin had introduced into France a taste 
for the Italian opera; Louis was also desirous of rivalling or 
surpassing foreign countries in the external magnificence of 
the drama, in decoration, machinery, music, and dancing; 
these were all to be employed in the celebration of the court 
festivals; and accordingly Moliere was employed to write 
gay, and Quinault serious operas, to the music of Lull!. I 
am not sulHciently versed in the earlier literature of the 
Italian opera to be able to speak with accuracy, but I suspect 
that here also Quinault laboured more after Spanish than 
Italian models; and more particularly, that he derived from 
the Fiestas of Calderon the general form of his operas, and 
their frequently allegorical preludes which are often to be 
found in them. It is true, poetical ornament is much more 
sparingly dealt out, as the whole is necessarily shortened for 
the sake of the music, and the very nature of the Fren^ 
language and versification is incompatible with the splendid 
magnificence, the luxurious fulness, displayed by Calderon. 
But the operas of Quinault are, in their easy progress, truly 
fanciful; and tlio serious opera cannot, in my opinion, be 
stripped of the charm of the marvellous without becoming at 
length wearisome. So far Quinault appears to me to have 
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taken a much better road towards the true vocation o' 

particular departments of art, than that on which JMctastasio 

travelled long after him. The latter has admirably provided 

for the wants of a melodious music expressive solely of fcelin‘«- • 

but where does he furnish the least food for the imagination '! 

On the other hand, I am not so sure that Quinault is justly 

entitled to praise for sacrificing, in compliance with the taste 

of h^ countrymen, everything like comic intermixture. He 

has been censured for an occasional play on language in the 

expression of feeling. But is it just to exact the severity ot 

the tragical cothurnus in light works of this description ? 

vhy should not Poetry also bo allowed her aiabesquo? No 

person can be more an enemy to mannerism than I am; but 

to censure it aright, we ought first to understand the deoree 

of nature and truth which wo have a right to exj>ect from each 

^iocies, and what is alone compatible with it. The verses of 

Quinault have no other naivete an<l simplicity tlian tliose of 

tlie madrigal; and though they occasionally fall into the 

luscious, at other times they express a languishing tenderness 

with gracefulness and a soft melody. The oj>era ought to 

resemble the enchanted gardens of Arinida, of which Quinault 
says, 

£>ans ces lieux enchanter la vnlupte preside. 


We ought only to be awaked out of the voluptuous dreams 
of feeling to enjoy the magical illusions of fancy. When 
once we have co.ne to imagine, instead of real men, beings 
whose only language is soug, it is but a very short step to 

love^^tr t*f cre:itures whose only occui>ation is 

love, that feeling which hovers between tlie sensible and 
intellectual world; and the first invention becomes naturai 
again by means of the second. 

in siccessora. How far below his, both 

m point of invention and of execution, are the French operas 

in a I'Oi-uic and tragic have been required 

efTcct ^ Inlt"''']'* Produce their proper 

g^al mwith fanciful freedom mytholo- 

fomin^ef H ® ‘‘-^ken from chivalrous or pLtoral 

romances, they have after the manner of Tragedy chained 

^■r"i~ of th-^ir Imavy 

^nousness, and the pedantry of their rules, they have so 

managw> matters, that Dulness with Iea<Icn sceptic presides 
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over tlie opera. The deficiencies of their music, the unfitness 
of theFrench language for composition in a style anything 
higher than that of the most simple national melodies, the 
unaccented and arbitrary nature of their recitative, the bawling 
bravura of the singers, must be left to the animadversions of 
musical critics. 

With pretensions far lower, the Comic Opera or Operette 
approaches much more nearly to perfection. With respect to 
the composition, it may and indeed ought to assume only a 
national tone. The transition from song to speech, without 
any musical accompaniment or heiglitcning, whicli was cen- 
.^ured by Rousseau as an unsuitable mixture of two distinct 
modes of composition, may be displeasing to the oar; but it 
lias unquestionably produced an advantageous effect on the 
structure of tlie pieces. In the recitatives, which generally 
arc not half un<lcrstood, and seldom listened to with any 
degree of attention, a plot which is even moderately compli¬ 
cated cannot be developed with due clearness. Plence in the 
Italian opera bujfa, the action is altogether neglected; and 
along with its grotesque caricatures, it is distinguished for 
uniform situations, which admit not of dramatic progress. 
But the comic opera of the French, although from tlic si)ace 
occupied hy the music it is unsusceptible of any very perfect 
dramatic develojuncrit, is still calculated to produce a consi<Ier- 
able stage effect, and speaks pleasingly to the imagination. 
The poets have not here been prevented by the constraint of 
rules from following out their theatrical views. Hence these 
fleeting productions are in no wise deficient in the rapidity, 
life, and amusement, which are frequently wanting in the 
more correct dramatic works of the French. The distin¬ 
guished favour which the operettes of a Favart, a Sedainc and 
later poets, of whom some are still alive, always meet with in 
Germany, (where foreign literature has long lost its com¬ 
manding influence, and where the national taste has pro¬ 
nounced so strongly against French Trage<lv,) i.« by no means 
to placed to the account of the music; it is in reality owing 
4 o their poetical merit. To cite only one example out of many, 

I do not hesitate to declare the whole series of scenes in 
Raoul Sire de Crequy, where the chihlrcii of the drunken 
turnkey set the prisoner at liberty, a inaster-piccc of theatrical 
painting- How much were it to be wished that the Tragedy 
of tiie French, and even their Comedy in court-dress, had hut 
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% little of this truth of circumstance, this vivid presence, and 
power of arresting the attention. In several operettes, for 
instance in a Hidtard Cceur de Lion and a Nina» the traces 
rf the romantic spirit are not to be mistaken. 

The vaudeville is but a variation of tlie comic opera, Tho 
essential difference is that it dispenses with coinpositicn, by 
which tho comic opera forms a musical whole, as the soners 
are set to well-known popular airs. The incessant skipping 
from the song to the dialogue, often after a few scrapes of 
the violin and a few words, with the accumulation of airs 
mostly common, but frequently also in a style altogether 
different from the poetry, drives an ear accustomed to Italian 
music to despair. If we can once make up our minds to bear 
with this, we shall not unfrequently bo richly recompensed in 
comic drollery; even in the choice of a melody, ami the 
allusion to the common and well-known words, there is often 
a display of wit- In earlier times writers of higher preten¬ 
sions, a Le Sago ami a Piron have laboured in the depart¬ 
ment of the vaudcvillcy and even for marionettes. Tho wits 


who now dedicate themselves to this species arc little known 
out of Paris, but this gives them no great concern. It not 
unfrequently happens that several of them join together, that 
the fruit of their common talents may be sooner brought to 
light. The pamdy of new theatrical pieces, the anecdotes of 
the day, which form the common talk among all the idlers of 
the^ capital, must furnish them with subjects in working u]» 
which little delay can be brooked. These vaudevilles arc^^liko 
the gnats that buzz about in a summer evening; tljcv often 
sting, but they fly merrily about so long as the sun of oppor- 
tunitv shines upon them. A piece like the Despair of doci'issey 
\\ hich, after a lapse of years, may he still occasionally brotigbt 
‘»ut, passes justly among the ephemeral productions f<»r a 
cl^sical work that has gained the crown of immortality. 
We must, however, see it acted by Brunet, whose face is 
almost a m^k. and who is nearly as inexhaustible in the 
part of the simpleton as Punciiiello is in his. 

From a consideration of the sportive secondary species 
termed out of a mixture of the comic with the afiectinjf. in 
which authors and spectators give themselves up withouc 
re‘,erve to their natural inclinations, it appears to me evident, 
that as comic wit with the Italians con.si.sts in grotesque 
mimicry or buffoonery, and with the English in uumbur, witb 
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the Freaoli it consists in good-natured gaiety. Amono- tho 
lower orders especially this property is ererywliere visible, 
where it has not been supplanted by the artifice of corruption! 

With respect to the present condition of Dramatic Art in 
France, every thing depends on tho endeavours to introduce 
the tlieatrical liberties of other countries, or mixed species of 
the drama. The hope of producing any thing truly new in 
the two species which are alone admitted to be regular, of 
excelling the works already produced, of filling up the old 
Irames with richer pictures, becomes more and more distant 
every day. A new work seldom obtains a decided approba¬ 
tion; and, even at best, this approbation only lasts till it 
lias been found out tbat tbe work is only a new preparation 
of their old classical productions. 

We have passed over several things relating to these 
endeavours, that we may deliver together all tiie observations 
which we have to n akc on the subject. The attacks hitherto 
ma<le against the French forms of art, first by De la Motte, 
and afterwards by Diderot and Mercier, have been like voices 
in the wilderness. It could not be otherwise, as the principles 
on which these writers proceeded were in reality destructive, 
not merely of tho conventional forms, but of all poetical forms 
whatever, and as none of them showed themselves capable of 
suitably supporting their doctrine by their own example, 
even when they were in the right they contrived, neverthe¬ 
less, by a false application, to be in the wrong. 

The most remarkable among them is Diderot, whom Les> 
sing calls the best critic of the French. In opposition to this 
opinion I sliould be disposed to affirm that he was no critic 
at all. I will not lay any stress on his mistaking the object 
of poetry and the fine arts, which be consitlered to be merely 
moral: a man may be a critic without being a theorist. But 
a man cannot be a critic without being thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions, means, and styles of au art; and here 
the nature of Diderot’s studies and acquirements remlers his 
critical capabilities extremely questionable- This ingenious 
sophist deals out his blows with such boisterous haste in tho 
province of criticism, that the half of them are thrown away. 
The true and the false, the old and the new, tho essential 
and the unimportant, are so mixed up together, that the 
highest praise we can bestow upon him is, that he is 
vorthy of the labour of disentangling them What ho 
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wished to accomplish had either been accomplishes 1, though 
not in France, or did not deserve to be accomplished, or wits 
altogether impracticable. His attack on the formality and 
holiday primness of the dramatic probabilities, of the ex¬ 
cessive symmetry of the French versification, declaination. 
and mode of acting, was just; but, at the same time, ho 
objected to all theatrical elevation, and refused to allow 
to the characters anything like a perfect mode of communi¬ 
cating what was passing within them. He nowhero assigns 
the reason why he held versification as not suitable, or 
prose as more suitable, to familiar tragedy; this bas been 
extended by others, and among the rest, unfortunately, by 
Lessing, to every species of the drama; but the ground for it 
evidently rests on nothing but the mistaken principles of 
illusion and nature, to which we have more than once ad¬ 
verted*. And if he gives an undue preference to the senti- 
niental drama and the familiar tragedy, species valuable in 
themselves, and susceptible of a truly poetic treatment; was 
not this on account of the application? The main thing, 
according to him, is not character and situxitions, but rank.s 
ot lite and family relations, that spectators in similar rajiks 
ana relations may lay the example to heart. But this would 
put an end to everything like true enjoyment in art. Diderot 
recommended that the composition should have this direction, 
with the very view which, in the case of a historical tragedy 
junded on the events of their own times, met with the dis- 
pprobation of the Athenians, and subjected its author Phry- 

iii^v f The view of a fire by night 

wonderful effect produced by the combination 
doliM.f • darkness, fill the unconcerned spectator with 

" /Tr?'" 7 °"*" neighbour’s house is burning,—/am 

Z Z to see 

the altair in such a picturesque light. * 

induced to take in his sail as he 
Uie gre *1 dij-inatic attempts. Ho displayed 

in wh?cl?b^ 'J"?! offensive publication of his youth, 

♦ho French - 1 « overturn the entire dramatic system of 

> X was less daring ia the dialogues which accoin*- 

Fine treatise On the Relation of the 

published by Leo von SeL\"d"rf'‘ Periodical work 

t Sec page 72. v^^uuorr. 
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pany the ^ils Maturely and be showed the greatest moderation 
in the treatise appended to the Pere de Famille. He carries 
his hostility a great deal too far with respect to the forma 
and the objects of the dramatic art. But in other respects 
he has not gone far enough: in his view of the Unities 
of Place and Time, and the mixture of seriousness and 
mirth, he has shown himself infected with the prejudices of 
bis nation. 

The two pieces above mentioned, which obtained an un¬ 
merited reputation on their first appearance, have long since 
received their due appreciation. On the Fils Natui'cl Lessing 
has pronounced a severe sentence, without, however, censur¬ 
ing the scandalous plagiarism from Goldoni. But the Pere de 
Famille he calls an excellent piece, but has forgotten, how¬ 
ever, to assign any grounds for his opinion. Its defective 
plot and want of connexion have been well exposed by 
La Harpe. The execution of both pieces exhibits the utmost 
mannerism: the characters, which are anything but natural, 
become from their frigid prating about virtue in the most 
hypocritical style, and the tears which they are perpetually 
shedding, altogether intolerable. We Germans may justly 
say, Jlinc illco lacrymaeI hence the unnecessary tears with 
which our stago has ever since been overflowed. The custom 
which has grown up of giving long and circumstantial direc¬ 
tions respecting the action, and which we owe also to Diderot, 
has been of the greatest detriment to dramatic eloquence. In 
this way the poet gives, as it were, an order on the player, 
insteail of paying out of his own purse*. All good dramatists 
have uniformly hatl the action in some degree present to their 
minds; but if the actor requires instruction on the subject, he 
will hardly possess the talent of following it up with the suit¬ 
able gestures. The speeches should be so framed that an intel¬ 
ligent actor could hardly fail to give them the proper action. 

It will be admitted, that long before Diderot there were 
serious family pictures, afiecting dramas, and familiar 
tragedies, much better than any which he was capable of 
executing. Voltaire, who could never rightly succeed in 
Comedy, gave in his Enfant Prodigtie and Nanine a mixture 
of comic scenes and affecting situations, the latter of which are 

* I remember to have read the following direction in a German dramn, 
which is not worse than many others :—“ He dashes lightnirg at lain with 
his eyes blitzl ihn mit den Aiwen an) and goes off.*' 
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deserving of liigh praise. The affecting drama had been 
before attempted in France by La Chaussco. All this was in 
verse: and why not? Of the familiar tragedy (with the very 
same moral direction for which Diderot contended) several 
examples have been produced on the Bnglish stage: and one 
of them, Beverley, or the Gameste)', is translated into French. 
The period of sentimentality was of some use to the affectiu"- 
or sentimental drama; but the familiar tragedy was never 
very successful in France, where they were too much attached 
to brilliancy and pomp. The Melanie of La Harpe (to whom 
the stage of the present day owes Pkiloctete, the most faithful 
imitation of a Grecian piece) abounds with those painful 
impressions which form the rock this species may be said to 
split upon. The piece may perhaps be well adapted to 
enlighten the conscience of a father who has determined to 
force his daughter to enter a cloister; but to other spectators 
it can only be painful. 

Notwithstanding the opposition which Diderot experienced, 
he was however the founder of a sort of school of which the 
most distinguished names are Beaumarchais and Mercier. 
The former wrote only two pieces in the spirit of his prede¬ 
cessor— Exigenie, and La Mere Coupable; and they display 
the very same faults. His acquaintance with Spain and the 
Spanish theatre led him to brin^ something new on the stage 
in the way of the piece of intrigue, a species which had long 
been neglected. These works were more distinguished by 
witty sallies than by humour of character; but their greatest 
attraction consisted in the allusions to his own career as an 
author. The plot of the Barber of Seville is rather trite; the 
Marriaye of Figaro is planned with much more art, but the 
planners which it portrays are loose; and it is aJso censurable 
in a poetical point of view, on account of the number of foreign 
excrescences with which it is loaded. In both French cira- 
racters are exhibited under the disguise of a S|uinish costume, 
which, however, is very ill observed^". The extraordinary 
ajijdaiise which these pieces met with would lead to the con¬ 
clusion, tliat tlic French pul>lic do not hold the oornedy of 
Intrigne in such low estimation as it is hy the critics: but the 
means by \\liicdi Reaumarcliais pleased were.certainly, iu pari 
at least, foreign to art. 

• The m»m«-ous sins c»f Beaumarcliais against the Spanish manners and 
observances, are pointed out hv U Huerta in the introductiuu to hi« 
Theatre llnpanot 
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The attempt of Ducis to make his countrymen acquainted 
with Shakspearc by modelling a few of his tragedies according 
to the French rules, cannot be accounted an enlargement of 
their theatre We perceive here and there indeed the ** tom 
members of the poeV*^—<li^€cta Tnemhra, poetce; but the whole 
is so constrained, disfigured, and, from the simple fulness of 
the original, tortured and twisted into such miserable intricacy, 
that even when the language is retained word for word, it 
ceases to convey its genuine meaning. The crowd which these 
tragedies attracted, especially from their affording an unusual 
room to the inimitable Talma for the display of his art, must 
be looked upon as no slight symptom of the people's dissatis¬ 
faction with their old works, and the want of ethers more 
powerfully agitating. 

As the Parisian theatres are at present tied down to cer¬ 
tain kinds, and as poetry has here a point of contact with the 
police, the numerous mixed and new attempts arc for the most 
part banished to the subordinate theatres. Of tliose new at¬ 
tempts the Afelo-dramas constitute a principal part. A statis* 
tic«al w’riter of the theatre informs us, that for a number of 
years back the new productions in Tragedy and regular Comedy 
have been fewest, and that the melo-drainas have in number 
exceeded all the others j)ut together. They do not mean by 
inclo-drama, as we do, a drama in which the pauses arc filled 
up by monologue with instrumental music, but where actions 
in any wise wonderful, adventurous, or even sensuous, are 
exhibited iu emphatic prose with siiitable decorations and 
dresses. Advantage might bo taken of this prevailing in¬ 
clination to furnish a better description of entei tainineiii: 
since most of the melo-dramas aro unfortunately rurlo 
even to insipidity, and resemble abortive attempts at the 
romantic. 

In tlio sphere of dramatic literature the labours of a Le 
IVlcrcier arc undoubtedly deserving of the critic's attention. 
Th is able man cnileavours to break through the prescribetl 
limits in every possible w'ay, and is so passionately fon«l of his 
art that nothing can deter him from it; although almost every 
now attempt which he makes converts the pit into a regular 
held of battle*. 


* Since these I^ectures were held, such a tumult arose in the theatre at 
Paris on the representation of his Christopher Colutnhus, that several of the 
champions of Boileau came off with bruised heads and broken shins. Tiu'j’ 
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From all this we may infer, that the inclinations of the 
French public, when they forget the duties they have imbibed 
from Boilcau's of Poetry^ are not quite so hostile to the dra^ 
iiiatic liberties of other nations as might be supposed, and that 
the old and narrow system is chiefly upheld by a superstitious 
attachment to traditional opinions. 

The histrionic art, particularly in high comedy and tragedy, 
has been long carried in France to great perfection. In exter¬ 
nal dignity, quickness, correctness of memory, and in a won¬ 
derful degree of propriety and elegance in the delivery of 
verse, the best French actors are hardly to he suri>assed. 
Their efforts to please are incredible: every moment they 
pass on the stage is a valuable opportunity, of which they 
must avail themselves. The extremely fastidious taste of a 
Paris pit, an<l the wholesome severity of the journalists, excite 
in them a spirit of incessant emulation j and the circumstance 
of acting <a number of classical works, which for generations 
have been in the possession of the stage, contributes also 
greatly to their excellence in their art. As the spectators 
have these works nearly by heart, their whole attention may 


were in the right to figlit like desperadoes ; for if this piece had succeeded 
It would have been all over with the consecrated Unities and good taste in 
die separanon of the heroic and the low. The first act takes place in the 
house of Columbus, the second at the court of Isabella, the third and last 
on shipboard near the New World. The object of the poet was to show 
that me man in whom any grand idea originates is everj where opposed and 
thwart^ by the bmited and common-plare views of other men; but that the 
stren^h of his enthusiasm enables him to overcome all obstacles. In his 
own house, and among his acquaintances, Columbus is considered as 
msane; at court he obtains with diftirulty a lukewarm support: in his 
own vessel a mutiny is on the point of breaking out, when the wished-for 
^nd IS discovered, and the piece ends with the exclamation of “ Land. 

1 All this IS conceived and planned very skilfully ; but in the execu- 
uon, however, there are numerous defects. In another piece not yet acted 
or printed, called La Joumee dea I>vyes, which I heard the author read, he 
has painted with historical truth, both in regard to circumstances and the 

a well-known but unsuccessful court-cabal against Car- 
^nal Richebeu. It is a political comedy, in which the rag-gatherer and 
«press themselves in language suitable to their stftions. The 
poet has, with the greatest ingenuity, shown the manner in which trivial 

rimSalSn the execution of a great poUtical design the dis- 

pohtical personages towards others, and even 

tones which tney assume according to 
game of polid«^** ^ v'ord. he has exhibited the whole biward aspect of tK« 
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oe directod to the acting, and every faulty syllable meets in 
this way with immediate detection and reprobation. 

In high comedy the social refinement of the nation aflords 
great advantages to their actors. But with respect to tragical 
composition, the art of the actor should also accommodate it¬ 
self to the spirit of the poetry. I am inclined to doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether this is the case with the French actors, and 
whether the authors of the tragedies, especially those of the 
ufQ of Louis XIV. would altogether recognise themselves in 
the mode in which these compositions are at present repre¬ 
sented. 

The trngic imitation and recitation of the French oscillate 
between two opposite extremes, the first of which is occa¬ 
sioned by the prevailing tone of the piece, while the second 
teems rather to be at variance with it,—between measured 
formality and extravagant boisterousness. The first might 
formerly preponderate, but the balance is now on the other side. 

Let us hear Voltaire’s description of the manner in which, 
in the time of Louis XIV., Augustus delivered his discourse 
to Cinna and Maximus. Augustus entered with the step of a 
braggadocio, his head covered with a four-cornered peruque, 
which hung down to his girdle; the peruque was stuck full of 
laurel leaves, and above this he wore a large hat with a dou¬ 
ble row of red feathers. He seated himself on a huge fan- 
teuil, two steps high, Ciuna and Maximus on two low chairs; 
and the pompous declamation fully corresponded to the osten¬ 
tatious manner in which he ma<le his appearance. As at that 
time, and even long afterwards, tragedies were acted in a 
court-dress of the newest fashion, with large cravats, swords, 
and hats, no other movements were practicable but such as 
were allowable in an antechamber, or, at most, a slight waving 
of the hand; and it was even considered a bold theatrical 
attempt, when, in the last scene of Polyeucte, Severos entered 
with his hat on his head for the purpose of accusing Felix of 
treachery, and tho latter listened to him wdth his hat under 
hi.‘« arm. 

However, there were even early examples of an extrava¬ 
gance of an opposite description. In the Mariamne of 
Mairet, an older poet than Corneille, the player who acted 
Herod, roared himself to death. This may, indeed, be called 
*'out-beroding Herod!” When Voltaire was instructing an 
actress in sonc tragic part, she said to him, “Were I to play 
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in this manner, sir, tliey would say the devil was in aae.”_ 

“ Very right,” answered Voltaire, “an actress ought to have 
tlie devil in her,” This expression proves, at least, no very 
keen sense for that dignity and sweetness which in an ide»U 
composition, such as the French Tragedy pretends to he, 

ought never to be lost sight of, even in the wildest whirlwind 
of passion. 

I found ocf-a^ionally, even in the action of tlie very host 
players of the pie^scut day, sudden leaps from the measured 
solemnity in recitation and gesticulation which tlie general 
tone of the composition required, to a boisterousness of pas- 
-lou absolutely convulsive, without any due pre].aratioiI or 
softening by intervening gradations. They are led to tin's by 
a sort of obscure feeling, that the conventional forms of poetrv 
generally impede the movements of nature; when tie ooot 
any where leaves them at liberty, they then indemnify them- 
selvea for the former constraint, and load, as it were this rare 
moment of abandonment with the whole amount of life and 
animation which had been kept back, and which ought to have 
l>een <^ually diffused over the whole. Hence their con vulsdv. 
and obstreperous violence. In bravura they take care not to I.p 

for clonueni silence IhoZ qualified for leeeived action, 

works tliemselves, (hey at lU'l events* 

frS4“-f '"■“'“•rs; t 
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LECTURE XXII. 

Comparison of the English and Spanish Theatres—Spirit of the RomanCk 
Drama—Sbaks])eare—His age and the circumstances of his Life. 

In conformity with the plan which we laid down at the first, we 
shall now proceed to treat of the English and Spanish theatres. 
^V’e have bceti, on various occasions, compelled in passing to 
allude cursorily, sometimes to the one and somelimcs to the 
other, partly for the sake of placing, by means of contrast, 
many hleas iu a clearer light, and partly on account of the 
influence which these stages have had oii the theatres of other 
countries. Both the English and Spaniards possess a very 
rich dramatic literature, both have had a number of prolific 
and highly talented dramatists, among whom even the least 
admired and celebrated, considered as a whole, display uncom- 
moil aptitude fur dramatic animation, and insight into the 
essence of theatrical effect. The history of their theatres lias 
no connexion with that of the Italians and French, for they 
developed themselves wholly out of the abundance of their 
own intrinsic energy, without any foreign influence: the 
attempts to bring them back to an imitation of the ancients, 
or even of the French, have either been attended with no 
success, or not been made till a late jieriod in the decay of the 
drama. The formation of these two stages, again, is equally 
indepeiuleiit of each other; the Spanish poets were altogether 
unacquainted with the English; and iu the older and most 
important period of the English theatre I could discover no 
trace of any knowledge of Spanish plays, (though their novels 
and romances were certainly known,) and it was not till the 
time of Charles II. that translations from Calderon first made 
their appearance. 

So many things among men have been handed down from 
century to century and from nation to nation, and the liu- 
man mind is in general so slow to invent, that originality 
in any dej)artinent of mental exertion is everywhere a rare 
j)henomenon. We are desirous of seeing the result of the 
efforts of inventive geniuses when, regardless of what in the 
same line has elsewhere been carried to a high degree of per¬ 
fection, they set to work in good earnest to invent altogether for 
themselves; when they lay the foundation of the new edifice 
on uncovered ground, and draw all the preparations, all the 
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building: materials, from their own resources. We particij)ate, 
in some measure, in the joy of success, wlien we see them 
advance rapidly from their first helplessness and need to a 
finished mastery in their art. The history of the Greciar> 
theatre would afford us this cheering prospect could we wit¬ 
ness its rudest beginnings, which were not preserved, ff>r thcv 
were not even committed to writing; but it is easy, when wr 
conijmre together ^!)schylus and Sophocles, to form some idea 
of the preceding period. The Greeks neither inherited nor 
borrowed their dramatic art from any other people; it was 
original and native, and for that very reason was it able to 
produce a living and powerful effect. But it ended w ith tlie 
period when Greeks imitated Greeks; namely, w’hen the 
Alexandrian poets began learnedly and critically to C’ompose 
dramas after the model of the great tragic w^riters. The 
reverse of tliis was the case ■witli the Romans: they rcceivctl 
the form and substance of their dramas from the Greeks; 
they never attemx)ted to act acconling to their own discretion, 
ami to express their own way of thinking; and hence tliey 
occupy so insignificant a place in the history of dramatic art. 
Among the nations of mo<lern Europe, the English and Spa¬ 
niards alone (for the German stage is but forming), possess as 
yet a theatre entirely original and national, which, in its 
own peculiar shape, has arrived at maturity. 

Those critics who consider the authority of the ancients 
as models to be such, that in poetry, as in all the other arts, 
there can be no safety out of the pale of imitation, affirm, that 
as the nations in <juestion have not followed this course, they 
have brought nothing but irregular works on the stage, which, 
tliough they may possess occasional passages of splendour and 
beauty, must yet, as a whole, bo for ever reprobated sis bar¬ 
barous, and wanting in form. We have already, in the intro¬ 
ductory part of these Lectures, stated our sentiments generally 
pn this way of thinking; but we must now examine the sub¬ 
ject somewhat more closely. 

If the assertion be well founded, all that distinguishes the 
works of the greatest Eu^ilsh and Spanish dramatists, a 
Shakspearo and a Calderon, must rank them far below the 
ancients; they could in no wise be of imjjortance for theory, 
and wouhl at most appear remarkable, on the assumption that 
the obstinacy of these nations in refusing to coiiij)ly with the 
rules, may ha%a aflorded a more ample field to the poets to 

Y 2 
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display their native originality^ tbongb at tbe expense of art. 
But ev'en this assumption, on a closer examination, appears 
oxtrcraely questionable. The poetic spirit requires to be 
limited, that it may move with a becoming liberty, within its 
proper precincts, as has been felt by all nations on the first 
invention of metre; it must act according to laws derivable 
from its own essence, otherwise its strength will evaporate in 
boundless vacuity. 

The works of genius cannot therefore be permitted to be 
without form ; but of this there is no danger. However, that 
we may answer this objection of want of form, we must 
understand the exact meaning of tbe term form, since most 
critics, and more esi>ecially those who insist on a stiff regu¬ 
larity, interpret it merely in a mechanical, and not in an orga- 
uical sense. Form is mechanical when, through external force, 
it is imparted to any material merely as an acci<lental addition 
without reference to its quality; as, for example, when wo 
give a particular shape to a soft mass that it may retain the 
same after its induration. Organical form, again, is innate; 
it unfolds itself from within, and acquires its determination 
contemporaneously with tlie perfect development of the germ. 
We everywhere discover such forms in nature throughout 
the whole range of living powers, from the crystallization of 
salts and minerals to plants and flowers, and from these 
again to the human body. In the fine arts, as well as in the 
domain of nature—the supreme artist, all genuine forms are 
organical. that is, determined by the quality of the work. 
In a word, tlio form is nothing but a significant exterior, the 
npnaking j)hysiognomy of each thing, which, as long as it is 

* disfigured by any destructive accident, gives a true evi¬ 
dence of its bidden essence. 

Hence it is evident that the spirit of poetry, which, though 
‘■^perishable, migrates, as it were, through different bodies, 
vtiast, so often as it is newly born in tbe human race, mould to 
itself, out of the nutrimental substance of an altered age, a 
body of a different conformation. Tbe forms vary with the 
direction taken by the poetical sense; and when we give to 
the new kinds of poetry tbe old names, and judge of them 
according to the ideas conveyed by these names, the applica- 
-ion which we make of the authority of classical antiquity is 
altogether unjustifiable. No one should be tried before a tri¬ 
bunal to which he is not amenable. We may safely admit. 
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that the ir.^st of the English and Spanish dramatic works are 
neither tragedies nor comedies in the sense of the ancients: 
fhe^ are romantic dramas. That the stage of a i)eople who, 
ill its foundation and formation, neither knew nor wished to 
know anything of foreign models, will possess ninny peculia¬ 
rities; and not only deviate from, but even exhibit a striking 
contrast to, the theivtres of other nations who had a common 
model for imitation before their eyes, is easily supposable, ami 
we should only be astonished were it otherwise. But wheu 
in two nations, differing so widely as the English and Spanish, 
in physical, moml, political, and religious respects, the the¬ 
atres (which, without being known to each other, arose about 
the same time,) possess, along with external and internal 
<Uversities, the most striking features of airuiity, the attention 
even of the most thoughtless cannot but be turned to this phe¬ 
nomenon; and the conjecture will naturally occur, that the 
same, or, at least, a kindred principle must have prevailed in 
the development of both. This comparison, however, of the 
English and Spanish theatre, in their common contrast with 
every dramatic literature which has grown up out of an imita¬ 
tion of the ancients, has, so far as we know, never yet been 
attempted. Oould we raise from the dead a countryman, 
contemporary, and intelligent admirer Shak.speare, and* 
another of Calderon, and introtluce to their acquaintance the 
works of the poet to which in life they were strangers, they 
would both, without doubt, considering the subject rather from 
a national than a general j)oint of view, enter with dilliculty 
into the above idea, and have many objections to urge against 
it. But here a reconciling criticism * must step in; and this, 
perhaps, may be best exercised by a German, who is free froni 
the national peculiarities of either Englishmen or Spauianls, yet 
by inclination friendly to both, and prevented by no jealousy 
from acknowledging the greatness which has been earlier ex¬ 
hibited in other countries than in his own. 

The similarity of the English and Spanish theatres does not 

* This appropriate expression was, if we mistake not, first used by 
M. Adam Muller in his Lectures on German Science and Literature. It, 
however, he gives himself out for the inventor of th- thing itself, he is, to 
use the softest word, in error. X..ong before b>Tr> other Germans had en¬ 
deavoured to reconcile the contrarieties of taste of different ages and 
nations, anti to pay due homage to all genuine poetrj and art. between 
good and bad, it is true, no recouciliataon is possible. 
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consist merely in the bold neglect of the Unities of Place au^ 
Time, and in the commixture of comic and tragic elements* 
that they were unwilling or unable to comply with the rule* 
and with right reason, (in the meaning of certain critics these 
terms are equivalent,) may be considered as an evidence 
of merely negative properties. The ground of the resemblance 
lies far deeper, in the inmost substance of the fictions, and in 
the essential relations, through which every deviation of form 
becomes a true requisite, which, together >^ith its validity, has 
also its significance. What they have in cmnmon with each 
otlier is the spirit of the romantic poetry, giving utterance to 
itself in a dramatic shape. However, to explain ourselves 
with due precision, the Spanish theatre, in our opinion, down 
to its decline and fall in the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, is almost entirely romantic; the English is com¬ 
pletely so in Shakspeare alone, its founder and greatest mas¬ 
ter: in later poets the romantic principle appears more or less 
degenerated, or is no longer perceivable, although the march 
of dramatic composition introduced by virtue of it has been, out¬ 
wardly at least, pretty generally retained- The manner in 
which the different ways of thinking of the two nations, one a 
northern au<l the other a southern, have been expressed; the 
former endowed with a gloomy, the latter with agiowing ima 
gination; the one nation possessed of a scrutinizing seriousness 
<lisposed to withdraw within themselves, the other impelle<l 
<*xirwardly by the violence of passion; the mode in which all 
this has been accomplished will be most satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained at the close of this .section, when we come to institute 
a parallel between Shakspeare and CaMeron, the only two 
poets who are entitled to be called great. 

Of the origin and essence of the romantic I treated in my 
first Lecture, and I shall here, therefore, merely briefly men¬ 
tion the subject. The ancient art and poetry rigorously sepa¬ 
rate tilings which are dissimilar; the romantic delights in 
indissoluble mixtures; all contrarieties: nature and art, poe¬ 
try and prose, seriousness and mirth, recollection and antici¬ 
pation, spirituality and sensuality, terrestrial and celestial, 
life and death, are by it blended together in the most intimate 
combination. As the oldest lawgivers delivered their manda- 
torv' instructions and prescriptions in measured melodies; as 
this is fabulously ascribed to Orpheus, the first softener of the 
yet untamed race of mortals; in like manner the whole of the 
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ancient poetry and art is, as it were, a rhythmical nomos 
(law), an harmonious promulgation of tho permanently estab¬ 
lished legislation of a world submitted to a beautiful order, 
and reflecting in itself the eternal images of things. Romantic 
poetry, on the other hand, is the expression of the secret 
attraction to a chaos which lies concealed in the very bosom 
of the ordered universe, and is perpetually striving aftor new 
^d marvellous births; the life-giving spirit of j)rimal love 
broods here anew on the face of the waters. The former is 
more simple, clear, and like to nature in the sclf-oxistent per¬ 
fection of her separate works; the latter, notwithstanding its 
tragmontary appearance, approaclkos more to the secret of the 
universe. For Conception can only comprise each obiect 
.separately, but nothing in truth can ever exist separately and 
by Itself; Feeling perceives all in all at one and the same time 
Respecting tho two species of poetry with which we are 
here principally oecuiiied, we compared the ancient Trage<lv 
to a group in sculpture: the figures corresponding to the cha‘- 
i^cters and their grouping to the action; and to these two 
in both productions of art is the consideration exclusively 
directed, fis being all that is properly exhibited. But the 

drama must be viewed as a largo picture, where not 
nerely hgure and motion arc exhibited in larger, richer group.* 
but where even all that surrounds the ligures must also he por- 
tniycd, where we see not meredy the nearest objects, biit^aro 

Iht" "‘'l * the prospect of a considerable distance; and all 

this under a magical light, which assists in givin<. to the in- 
pr^ssion the particular character desired ^ 

tineirv hounded less perfectly and less dis- 

l^e r U nke a fragment cut out of 

settin!^ f 1 ' ? T the painter, by the 

setting of his foreground, by throwing the wliolc of his light 

into the centre, and by other means of fixin- the noint of 

"Vnd the com- 

with Sculp3e,"^ compete 

View;^but. on the oU.oi 

wWh iuTpretur^^^^ '"""'I imitation.s. by colours 

mcTtal imitate the lightest shnde.s of 

bo e-iv^^n oJf ‘«.tbe countenance. The look, wide!, can 
g en only very imperfectly by Sculpture, OTiahles us to 
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read niucli deeper in the mind, and to perceive its lightest 
movements. Its j^eculiar charm, in short, consists in this, 
that it enables us to see in bodily objects what is least cor¬ 
poreal, namely, light and air. 

The very same description of beauties are peculiar to the 
romantic drama. It docs not (like the Old Tragedy) separate 
seriousness and the action, in a rigid manner, from among the 
whole ingredients of life; it embraces at once the whole of the 
chequered drama of life with all its circumstances; and while 
it seems only to represent subjects brought accidentally toge¬ 
ther, it satisfies the unconscious requisitions of fancy, buries 
us in reflections on the inexpressible signification of the objects 
which we view blended by order, nearness and distance, light 
an<l colour, into one harmonious whole; and thus lends, as it 


were, a soul to the prospect before us. 

The change of time and of place, (supposing its influence on 
the mind to oe included in the picture; and that it comes to 
the aid of the theatrical perspective, with reference to what is 
indicated in the distance, or half-concealed by intervening 
objects;) the contrast of sport and earnest (supposing that in 
degree and kind they bear a proportion to each other;) 
finally, the mixture of the dialogical and the lyrical elements, 
(by which the poet is enabled, more or less perfectly, to trans¬ 
form Ills personages into poetical beings:) these, in my 
opinion, are not mere licenses, but true beauties in the roman¬ 
tic drama. In all those points, and in many others also, the 
English and Spanish works, which are pre-eminently worthy 
of this title of Romantic, fully resemble each other, however 
different they may bo in other respects. 

Of the two we shall first notice the English theatre, because 
it arrived earlier at maturity than tho Spanish. In both 
we must occupy ourselves almost exclusively with a single 
artist, with Shakspeare in the one and Calderon in the other; 
but not in the same order with each, for Shakspeare stands 
first and earliest among the English; any remarks wo may 
have to make on earlier or contemporary antiquities of tho 
English stage may be made in a review of his history. But 
Calderon had many predecessors; he is at once the summit 
and the close nearly of dramatic art in Spain. 

The wish to speak with the brevity which the limits of my 
plan deman<l. of a poet to the study of whom I have de- 
voto<l many years of uiy life ^daces me in no little embar- 
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rassment. I know not where to begin; for I should never ho 
able to end, were I to say all that I have felt and thought ou 
the perusal of his works. With the poet as with the man, a 
more than ordinary intimaey prevents us, perhaps, from put¬ 
ting ourselves in the place of those who are first forming an 
acquaintance with him: wo are too familiar with his most 
striking peculiarities, to be able to pronounce upon the first 
impression which they are calculated to make ou others. On 
the other hand, we ought to possess, and to have the power of 
communicating, more correct ideas of his mode of procedure, 
of his concealed or less obvious views, and of the meaning and 
import of his labours, than others whose acquaintance with 
him is more limited. 

Shakspeare is the pride of his nation. A late poet has, 
with propriety, called him “ the genius of the British isles.** He 
was the idol of his contemporaries: during the interval indeed 
of puritanical fanaticism, which broke out in the next genera¬ 
tion,and rigorously proscribed all liberal arts and literature, and 
during the reign of the Second Charles, when his works were 
either not acted at all, or if so, very much changed and disfi- 
gure<l, his fame was awhile obscured, only to shine forth again 
about the beginning of the last century with more than its ori¬ 
ginal brightness; and since tlien it has but increased in lustre 
with the course of time; and for centuries to come, (I speak it 
with the greatest confidence,) it will, like an A\\>\uq avulanc?i«t 
continue to gather strength at every moment of its progress. 
Of the future extension of his fame, the enthusiasm with which 
he was naturalized in Germany, the moment that he was 
known, is a significant earnest. In the South of Europe*, his 
language, and the great dilHculty of translating him with fide- 
lity, will he, perhaps, an invincible obstacle to his general dif¬ 
fusion. In England, the greatest actors vie with each other 
in the impersonation of his cliaracters; the printers in splen¬ 
did editions of his works; and the painters in transferring his 
scenes to the canvas. Like Dante, Shakspeare has receive^! 
the perhaps indispensable but still cumbersome honour of 
being treated like a classical author of antiquity. The ol«lest 
editions have been carefully collated, and where the readings 

, * difficulty extends also to France; for it must not be supposed 

t at a literal translation can ever be a faithful one. Mrs. Montague baa 
done enough to prove liow wretchedly, even Voltaire, in his rhynieless 
Alexandrines, has translated a few passages from Hamlet and the first 
of Juliue C*«eor. 
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seemed corrupt, many corrections have been suggested; and 
the whole literatui'e of his age has been drawn forth from the 
oblivion to which it had been consigned, for the sole purpose 
of exf>laining the phrases, and illustrating the allusions ol 
Shakspeare. Commentators have succeeded one another in 
such number, that their labours alone, with the critical con¬ 
troversies to which they have given rise, constitute of them¬ 
selves no inconsiderable library. These labours deserve both 
our praise and gratitude; and more especially the historical 
investigations into the sources from which Shakspeare drew the 
materials of liis plays, and also Into the previous and contem¬ 
porary state of the English stage, and other kindred subjects 
of inquiry. With respect, however, to their merely philolo¬ 
gical criticisms, I am frequently compelled to differ from the 
commentators; an<I where, too, considering Iiim simply as a 
poet, they endeavour to enter into his views and to decide 
upon his merits, I must separate myself Iroiii them entirely. 
I have hardly ever found either truth or profundity in their 
remarks; and these critics seem to me to be but stamiuering 
interpreters of the general and almost idolatrous admiration 
of his countrymen. There may be people iu England who 
entertain the same views of them with myself, at least it is a 
well-known fact that a satirical poet has represented Shaks- 
|>eare, umler the hands of his commentators, by Acta)on wor- 
j-ied to death by his own dogs; and, following up the story of 
Ovid, ilesignated a female writer on the great poet as the 
snarling Lycisca. 

Wc shall endeavour, in the first place, to remove sonic of 
these lalse views, in order to clear the way for our own 
homage, that we may thereuj>on oiler it the more freely with¬ 
out let or hindrance. 

From all the accounts of Shakspeare which have come 
<lown to us, it is clear that his contemporaries knew well the 
treasure thev jjosscssed in him; and that they felt and under¬ 
stood him better than most of those who succeeded him. In 
those days a work was generally ushered into the world with 
Commendatory Verses; and one of these, prefixed to an early 
edition of Shakspeare, by an unknown author, contains sonic 
of the most beautiful and happy lines that ever were applicil 
to any poet*. An idea, however, soon became prevalent that 
Shakspeare was a rude and wild genius, who poured forth at 

* It begrins with the words : A mind refiectiny ages past^ .-md is sub¬ 
scribed. I.M.S. 
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ramlom^ and without aim or object, his unconnected composi¬ 
tions. Ben Jonson, a younger contemporary and rival of 
Shakspeare, who laboured in the sweat of his brow, but with 
no great success, to expel the romantic drama from the 
English stage, and to form it on the model of the ancients, 
gave it as his opinion that Shakspeare did not blot enough, 
and that as he did not possess much school-learning, he owed 
more to nature than to art. The loarnetl, and sometimes 
rather pedantic Milton was also of this opinion, when he says. 

Our sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild. 


Yet it is highly honmirable to Milton, that the sweetness of 
Shakspeare, the quality which of all otliers has been least 
allowed, was felt and acknowledged by Iiiru. The modern 
editors, both in their prefaces, which may be considered as so 
many rhetorical exercises in praise of tlie poet, and in their 
remarks on separate passages, go still farther. Judging them 
by principles winch are not applicable to them, not only do 
tlicy admit the irregularity of his pieces, but on occasions they 
^cuse him of bonib^t, of a confused, ungrammatical, a.iTl 
coimeited mode of writing, and even of the most contemptible 
hufFoonery. Pope asserts that he wrote both better and 
worse than any other man. All the scenes and passages 

w shed'V'^ ‘'‘® *i“>eness of his own tLte, ho 

he w * ® *“ 1 of interpolating pl.ayers; and 

Ldvin^i.,’", "f'l^ rr*’ opinion been taken, of 

hieref '"'serable dole of a mangled Shakspeare. It is, 

tion of the”?' wondered at if foreigners, with the o:s:cep- 

tion of the Germans latterly, have, in their ignorance of him 

orsi.akopinions*. They speak in general 

milv havri'''^*'® plays as monstrous productions, which couid 

“ion ii J hn . ’ the world by a disordered iinagina- 

i iore thL ? T"® "“"i and Voltaire crowns the whole with 

I rXumrm when he observes that //amiei, the 

I rofound mastor-p.eoo of the philosophical poet, “ seems the 

Shakspeare in a becoming tone ; but 

wrote the Z>raraa(urot^thia nopt time when bo 

Since that time hp K P had not yet appeared on our stage 

mutter eon noticed by Herder in thf 

and Tieck??n Cuersl^o Goethe, in irUAeim Meister, 

break off. however imoaf ^.PoetiMchee Journal, 1800 ). which 

, uuwever, almost at the commencement. 
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work of a drunken savage.” That foreigners, and in particu* 
lar Frenchmen, who ordinarily speak the most strange lan< 
guago of antiquity and the middle ages, as if cannibalism had 
only been put an end to in Europe by Louis XIV. should 
entertain this opinion of Shakspeare, might be pardonable; 
but that Englishmen should join in calumniating that glorious 
epoch of their history*, which laid the foundation of their 
national greatness, is incomprehensible. Shakspeare flourished 
and wrote in the last half of the reign of Queen Elizabeth and 
first half of that of James I.; and, consequently, under mo- 
narchs who were learned themselves, and held literature in 
honour. The policy of modern Europe, by which the rela¬ 
tions of its different states have oeen so variously interwoven 
with each other, commenced a century before. The cause of 
the Protestants was decidetl by the accession of Elizabeth to 
the throne; and the attachment to the ancient belief cannot 
therefore be urged as a proof of the prevailing darkness. 
Such was the zeal for the study of the ancients, that even 
court ladies, and the queen herself, were acquainted with Latin 
and Greek, and taught even to speak the fornicr; a degree of 
knowledge which we should in vain seek for in the courts of 
Europe at the present day. The trade and navigation which 
the English carried on with all the four quarters of the worM, 
made them acquainted with the customs and mental produc¬ 
tions of other nations; and it would appear that they were 
then more indulgent to foreign manners than they are in the 
present day. Italy had already produced all nearly that 
still distinguishes her literature, and in England translations 
in verse were diligently, and even successfully, executed from 
the Italian. Spanish literature also was not unknown, for It 
is certain that Don Quixote was read in England soon after 
its first appearance. Bacon, the founder of modern experi- 


♦ The English work ^vith which foreigners of every country are perhaps 
best acquainted is H ume’s History ; and there we have a most unjustifiable 
account both of Shakspeare and liis age. ** Bom in a rude age^ and edu- 
cated in the lowest manner, without any instruction citheryrom the world 
or from books.*' How could a man of Hume’s acuteness sup}>ose for a 
moment that a poet, whose characters display such an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance w'ith life, who, as an actor and manager of a theatre, must have come 
in contact wi^ all descriptions of individuals, had no instruction from the 
world 1 But this is not the worst; he goes even so far as to say, “ a rea¬ 
sonable propriety of thought he cannot for any time uphold." 

Qcarly as offensive as Voltaire's ** drunken savage."-^TnANs. 


ThU is 
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mental philosophy, and of whom it may be said, that he car¬ 
ried in his pocket all that even in this eighteenth century 
merits the name of philosophy, was a contemporary of Shnk- 
speare. His fame, as a writer, did not, indeed, break forth 
into its glory till after his death; but what a number of ideas 
must have been in circulation before such an author could 
a^rise! Alany branches of human knowledge have, since that 
time, been more extensively cultivated, but such branches 
as are totally unproductive to poetry: chemistry, mechanics, 
manufactures, and rural and political economy, will never 
enable a man to become a poet. I have elsewhere*' exaniiiicd 
into the ]>reteDsions of modern enlightenment, as it is called, 
which looks with such contempt on all preceding ages; I Imve 
shown that at bottom it is all little, superficial, and unsub¬ 
stantial. *1 he pride of what has been called the existing 
maturity of human intensity, has come to a miserable end; 
and the structures crectcrl by those pedagogues of the human 
race have fallen to pieces like the baby-hoiises of children. 

. regard to the tone of society in Shakspeare’s day, it 

IS necessary to remark that there is a wide difference between 
true mental cultivation and what is called polish. That arti¬ 
ficial polish which puts an end to every thing like free original 
communication, and subjects all intercourse to the insipid 
uniformity of certain rules^ was undoubtedly wholly unknowti 
to the ago of Sliakspeare, as in a great measure it stiil is at 
the present day in England. It possessed, on the other hand, 
a lulness of healthy rigour, which sliowed itself always with 
I>oldness, and sometimes also with petulance. The spirit of 
chnalry was not yet wholly extinct, and a queen, who was 
tar more jealous in exacting homage to her sex than to her 
throne, and who, with her determination, wisdom, and mag¬ 
nanimity, wa.s^ in fact, well qualified to inspire the minds of 
nor subjects with an ardent enthusiasm, inflamed that spirit 
to the noblest love of glory and renown. The feudal inde- 
pendence also still survived in some measure; the nobility 
vied with each other in splendour of dress and number of 
retinue, and every peat lord had a sort of small court of his 
own. The di.stinction of ranks was as yet strongly markeil: 
a state of things ardently to bo desired by . he dramatic poet, 
in conversation they took pleasure in quick an<l unexpected 
answers, and the witty sally passed rapidly like a ball from 

* In my Lectures on the Spirit of the Aye. 
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mouth to mouth, till the merry game could no longer bo kei»t 
up. This, and the abuse of the play on words, (of which 
King James was himself very fond, and we need not therefore 
wonder at the univ'ersality of the mode,) may, doubtless, be 
considered as instances of a bad taste; but to take them for 
symptoms of rudeness and barbarity, is not less absurd than 
to infer the poverty of a people from their luxurious extrava¬ 
gance. These strained repartees are frequently employed by 
Shakspeare, with the view of painting the actual tone of the 
society in his day; it does not, however, follow, that they met 
with his approbation; on the contrary, it clearly appears that 
he held them in derision. Hamlet says, in the scene with the 
Gra^'edigger, By the Lord, Horatio, these three years I have 
taken note of it; the age is grown so picked, that the toe of 
the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe.** And I.orenzo, in the Merchant of Venice, alluding to 
Launcelot: 

O ilear discretion, how his words are suited ! 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words : and I do know 
A many fools, that stand in better place. 

Garnish'd like him, tliat for a tricksy word 
l')efy the matter. 

Besides, Shakspeare, in a thousand places, lays great and 
niarke<l stress on correct and refined tone of society, and 
lashes every deviation from it, whether of boorishuess or 
affected foppery; not only does he give admirable discoursef 
on it, but be represents it in all its shades and modifications 
hv rank, age, or sex. What foundation is tlierc, tlien, for the 
alleged barbarity of his age ? Its offences against projjriety ? 
But if this is to be admitted as a test, then the ages of 
Pericles and Augustus must also bo described as rude and 
uncultivated; for Aristophanes and Horace, who both were 
considered as models of urbanity, display, at times, the 
coarsest indelicacy. On this subject, the diversity in the 
moral feeling of ages depends on other causes. Shakspeare, 
it is true, sometimes introduces us to improper company; at 
others, he suffers ambiguous expressions to escape in the 
presence of women, and even from women themselves. This 
species of petulance W'as probably not then unusual. He 
certainly did not indulge in it merely to please the iriultitu<le, 
for in many of his pieces there is not the slightest trace of 
this sort to he found: and in what virgin purity are many ol 
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his female parts worked out! When we see the liberties 
taken by other dramatic poets in England in his time, and 
even much later, we must acoount him comparatively chaste 
atid moral. Neither must we overlook certain circumstances 
in tlie existing state of the theatre. The female parts were 
not acted by women, but by boys; and no person of the fair 
sex appeared in the theatre without a mask. Under such a 
carnival disguise, much might be heard by them, and much 
might be ventured to be said in their presence, which in 
other circumstances would have been absolutely improper. 
It is certainly to be wished that decency should be observed 
on all public occasions, and consequently also on the sta‘*-e 
But even in this it is possible to go too far. That carpiuc^ 
^nsoriousness which scents out impurity in every bold sall^ 
IS, at best, but an ambiguous criterion of purity of morals* 
and beneath this hypocritical guise there often lurks the con' 
sciousness of an impure imagination. The determination to 
to erfite nothing which has the least reference to the sensual 
relation between the sexes, may be carried to a pitch ex¬ 
tremely oppressive to a dramatic poet, and highly prejudicial 
to the boldness and freedom of his compositions. ‘if such 
eonsiderations were to be attended to, many of the happiest 
parts of Shakspeare s plays, for example, in Measure for Mea^ 
and Airs Well that Ends Well, which, nevertheless, are 
handled with a due regard to decency, must be set a^ido as 
sinniD^ Against this woiild-bo propriety' 

Had no other monument of the age of Elizabeth come down 

V*® Shakspeare. I should, from them 

^ne, ha>e formed the most favourable idea of its state of 
s^ial culture and enlightenment. When those who look 
through such strange spectacles as to see nothing in them but 
rudeness and burharity cannot deny what I havf now histoid 
cal y proved, they are usually driven to this last resource 

culturrof?*^' “What has Shakspeare to do with the mental 
culture of hie age? He had no share in it. Born in an iufe- 

rior rank, ignorant and uneducated, he passed his life in low 
society, and laboured to please a vulgar audience for his 
bread, without ever dreaming of fame or posterity.*’ 

KrJ" there is not a single word of truth, thoun-h it has 

hUle ofr* thousand times. It is true we know very 

most and what we do know consists for the 

most part of rakeil-up and chiefly suspicious anecdotes, of such 
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a description nearly as those which are told at inns to incju^ 
sitive strangers, who visit tho birthplace or neighbourhood o' 
a celebrated man. Within a very recent period some original 
documents have been brought to light, and among them his 
will, which give us a peep into his family concerns. It be¬ 
trays more than ordinary deficiency of critical acumen in 
Shakspearo’s commentators, that none of them, so far as we 
know, have ever thought of availing themselves of his sonnets 
for tracing the circumstances of his life. These sonnets paint 
most uuequivocally tUo actual situation and sentiinents of tho 
poet' they make us acquainted with the passions of the man; 
they even contain remarkable confessions of his youthful 
errors. Shakspeare’s father was a man of property, whose 
ancestors bad held the office of nldennan and bailiff in Strat¬ 
ford and in a diploma from the Heralds’ Office for the renewal 
or confirmation of his coat of arms, he is styled jrentle^n. 
Our poet, the oldest son but third child, could not, it is true, 
receive an academical education, as he married when hanlly 
eighteen, probably from mere family considerations 1 his 
retired and unnoticed life he continued to lead but a fe\v 
vears • and be was either euticed to London from wearisom- 
ness of his situation, or banished from home, as it is siud, 
in consequence of his irregularities. There ho ^suincd the 
profession of a player, which he considered at first as a 
dation. principally, perhaps, because of the wild excesses int) 
which he was seduced by the example of his comrades. It 
is extremely probable, that the poetical fame winch in the 
progress of his career be afterwards acquired, greatljr con¬ 
tributed to eunoble the stage, and to bring the players pro- 
fession into better repute. Even at a very early age he 
endeavoured to distinguish himself ^ a poet in other '^a*ks 
than those of the stage, as is proved by his juvenile poems of 
Adonis and Lucrece. He quickly rose to be a sharer or pint 
proprietor, and also manager of the theatre for ^\lnch he 

* Id one of bis sonnets be says ; 

O, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmless deed-, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means which public manners breeds. 

And in the following :— 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill. 

Which vulffar scandal stamp’d upon my brow. 
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;7‘J5’=;. Tlii.t he wna not admitted to the society of persons 

others ho f" »»a*7.?ether incredible. Not to mention many 
others he found a hXeral friend and kind patron in the Bari 
of Southampton, the friend of the unfortunate Essex. Hi.s 

[n\'rLr?'^ Sreat public, but also 

n great favour at court: the two monarchs under wlmse roi..n j 

tl’e testimony of a contemporary, 

1 . ""‘'I Jfany were acted at court; and 

moio^T ‘ lierself to have commanded the writing ol 

James it II" i*"® festivals. King 

writrL him "t!' I'OHoured Shakspeare so far as to 

l»and. All this looks very unlike 

c rcle B^v^n? I T *>‘‘'“®*»ment into the obscurity Jf a low 
Sh»k.;o» P.'.bours as a poet, player, and stage-mana-^er 

Shakspeare acquired a considemble property, which in the 
last years of h.s too short life, he enjoyed i./hirnat ;o"o n 

a Imloved daughter Tn" 

_ ely aftei his death a monument was erected over his 
^ ir’tlm^mi‘d^t“^f^® ®“">l>tuous for those times. 

rarfet it" w^our/\e'sS: hle'd Tf"s/T’" 

of a- " -w.tj. 

foundation theiris There for the e^ t surpassed. What 

!Tho!merPa"rmre n;Xt^ 

published no edition of i,:c i i tnis, tJiat he hitnsclf 

s^'j^e? rwro‘’ 

on the caprice of crotchety sta-m directors W left 
d.scret.on to select and ^doteTniine UrmtlV of 

* Ben Jonson :— 

Z 
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representation, naturally cares much less for the closet of tlio 
solitary reader. Daring the first formation of a natioual 
theatre, more especially, wo find frequent examples of such 
indifference. Of the almost innumerable pieces of Lope de 
Vega, many undoubtedly were never printed, and are con¬ 
sequently lost; and Cervantes did not print his earlier dramas, 
though he certainly boasts of them as meritorious works. As 
Sliakspeare, on his retiring from the theatre, left his manu¬ 
scripts behind with his fellow-managers, he may have relieil 
on theatrical ti'a<lition for handing them down to posterity, 
which would indeed have been sufficient for that purpose if 
the closing of the theatres, under the tyrannical intolerance 
of the Puritans, had not interrupted the natural order of 
things. We know, besides, that the poets used then to sell 
the exclusive copyright of their pieces to the theatre^^: it is 
therefore not improbable that the right of property in his 
unprinted pieces was no longer vested in Shakspeare, or had 
not at least yet reverted to him. His fellow-managers entered 
on the publication sev'en years after his death (wliich probably 
cut short his own intention,) as it would appear on their own 
account and for their own advantage. 


LECTURE XXIII, 

jpi^rance or Learning of Shakspeare—Costume as observed by Shak¬ 
speare, and how far ne«*essary, or may be dispensed with in the Drama 
—Shakspeare the greatest drawer of Character—Vindication of the 
genuineness of his pathos—Play on words—Moral delicacy—Irony— 
Mixture of the Tragic and Comic—The part of the Fool or Clown— 
Shakspeare's Language and Versification. 

Our poet’s want of scholarship has been the subject of end¬ 
less controversy, and yet it is surely a very easy matter to 
decide. Shakspeare was poor in dead scliool-crain, but he 
possessed a rich treasury of living and intuitive knowledge. 
Ho knew a little Latin, and even something of Greek, though 
it may be not enough to read with cose the writers in the 
original. With modern languages also, the French and Ita- 

* Tliis is perhaps not uncommon still in some countries. The Venetian 
Director Medehach, for whose company many of Goldoni’s Comedies were 
composed, claimed an exclusive right to them.^TRAJfS. 
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.perhaps, but a superficial acquaintance. The 
f whether original 

II ‘ "“Ttivo language anS liter^^ 

ture then contained that could be of any use to him in 1,^ 

tholo^ sufficientlyintimate with my! 

the*i^ of manner ho could wish, in 

ornament. He had formed a correrf 

of lhat°oAho*'R“ History, and more particularly 

had ^oT^ ^ k'"* ^rtunateirforTin i? 

soivit h yet been treated in a diplomatic an^ pragmatic 
-pint, but merely in the chronicle-style: in other wofds t 

rc^pect°in/fh -PPe«ranc^ of dry tvesTgatlons 

§litSS,='™ V“ 

^ bi:: 

we to conclude fT.tt I* ‘S- “"-j”®" ‘"wards him, were 

Ttlriel fTT *" tl'e details of the romrs?ic 

!urbTng the '*« voided di" 

tnown® by noveltiee-lthe cm " hem they were 

, j noveitiee—the correction ol errors in secondarj^ 

• Tkce^iA Night, or JVhat you W7/i*-Act iii. scene u. 

2 2 
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nn<l unimportant particulars. The more wonderful the stor^, 
the more it ranged in a purely poetical region, which be trans¬ 
fers at will to an indefinite distance. These plays, whatever 
names they bear, take place in the true land of romance, ami 
in the very century of wonderful love stories. He knew well 
that in the forest of Ardennes there were neither the lions 
and serpents <»f the Torrid Zone, nor the shepher<lesscs of 
Arcadia: but he transferred both to it*, because the design 
an<l import of his picture required them. Here he considered 
himself entitled to take the greatest liberties. He had not to 
4lo with a hair-splitting, hypercritical age like ours, which is 
alw’ays seeking in poetry for something else than poetry; Ins 
audience enterc<l the theatre, not to learn true chronology, 
geograjdiy, atid natural history, but to witness a vivid exhibi¬ 
tion. I w'ill undertake to prove that Shakspeare’s anachro¬ 
nisms arc, for the most part, committed of set purpose and 
deliborntoly. It was frequently of importance to him to move 
the exhibited subject out of the background of time, and 
bring it ^|iiitc near us. Hence in Mamlet, though avowedly 
an ohl N<irtliern story, there runs a tone of modish society, 
and in every res 2 >ect the costume of the most recent period. 
Without those circunistantialities it w’^ould not have been 
allowable to make a jdiilosojdiical inquirer of Hamlet, on 
which trait, however, the meaning of the wliole is made to 
rest. On that account he mentions his education at a univer¬ 
sity, thowgli, iii the age of the true Hamlet of history, univer¬ 
sities wore not in existence. Ho makes him study at Witten 
berg, and no selection of a place could have been more suitable 
The name was very popular: the story of Dr. li'austus of Wit¬ 
tenberg had made it well known ; it was of particular celebrity 
in j>rotcstant England, as Luther had tauglit and written 
there shortly before, and the very name must have imme¬ 
diately suggested the idea of freedom in thinking. I cannot 
eA'en consi<ler it an anachronism that Richard the Third shouJtl 
sj>cak of Idacchiavcl. The word is here usc<l altogether pro¬ 
verbially: the contents, at least, of the book entitled Of the 
Prince {Del Principe,) liaA’C bcci* in existence ever since the 
existence of tyrants; IMacchiavel was merely the first to com¬ 
mit-them to writing. 

Tliat Shakspearo has a^'curafely hit the essential costume. 


As You Like It, 
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namely, the sjJirit of ages and nations, is at least ar’hiiow- 
lodged generally by the English critics; but many sins against 
external costume may be easily remarked. But here it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Homan jiieces were acted 
upon the stage of that day in the European dress. This was, 
it is true, still grand and splendid, not so silly and tasteless as 
it became towards the end of the seventeenth century. (Bru¬ 
tus and Cassius ai>peared in the Spanish cloak; they wore, 
(piite contrary to the Roman custom, the sword by their side 
in time of peace, and, according to the testimony of an eye 
witness^, it was, in the dialogue where Brutus stimulates 
Cassius to the conspiracy, drawn, as if involuntarily, half out 
of^ the sheath.) This does in no way agree with our way of 
thinking: we are not content without the toga. The present, 
perhaps, is not an inappropriate j^Iace for a few general obser¬ 
vations on costume, considered with reference to art. It lias 
never been more accurately observed than in the present 
uay; art has become a slop-sliop for pedantic anti(uiities« 
lias IS because we live in a learned and critical, hut by 
no means poetical age. The ancients before us used, when 
they had to represent the religions of other nations, which 
deviated very much from their own, to bring them into con¬ 
formity with the Greek mythology. In Sculpture, again, tlie 
^me dress, namely, the Phrygian, was adoptetl, once for all, 
for every barbaric tribe. Not that they did not know that 
there were as many different dresses as nations; but in art 
they merely wished to acknowledge the great contrast be¬ 
tween barbarian and civili^.ed: and this, they thought, was 
rendered most strikingly apparent in the Phrygian garb, 
ihe earlier Christian painters represent the Saviour, the Vir¬ 
gin Alary, the Patriarchs, and the Apostles in an i<Ieal tlress • 
hut the subordinate actors or spectators of the action, in the 
dresses of their own nation an<l age. Here they were guided 
>y a correct feeling: the mysterious and sacred ought to bo 
kept at an awe-inspiring distance, but the human cannot ho 
rightly understood if seen without its usual accompaniments, 
in the middle aps all horoical stories of antiquity, from The¬ 
seus and Achilles down to Alexander, were metamorphose.I 
into true tales of chivalry. What was related to themsclvoa 

* In one of the commendatory poems in the first folio edition: 

And on the stage at half ttword pallet/ were 

Brutus and Cassius* 
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spoke alone an intelligible language to them; of diflferencea 
and distinctions they did not care to know. In an old manu¬ 
script of the Iliad, I saw a miniature illumination represent¬ 
ing Hector’s funeral procession, where the coffin is hung with 
noble coats of arms, and carried into a Gothic church. It is 
easy to make merry with this piece of simplicity, but a reflect¬ 
ing mind will see the subject in a very diflerent light. A 
powerful consciousness of the universal validity and the solid 
permanency of their own manner of being, an nudoubting con¬ 
viction that it has always so been and will ever continue so to 
be in the world: these feelings of our ancestors were 83 rmp- 
toms of a fresh fulness of life; they were the marrow of action 
in reality as well as in fiction. Their plain and affectionate 
attachment to every thing around them, handed down from 
their fathers, is by no means to be confounded with the obstre¬ 
perous conceit of ages of mannerism, who, out of vanity, 
introduce the fleeting modes and fashion of the day into art, 
because to them everything like noble simplicity seems 
boorish and rude. The latter impropriety is now abolished: 
but, ou the other hand, our poets and artists, if they would 
lu>pc for our approbation, must, like servants, wear the livery 
'.f <listant centuries and foreign nations. We are everywhere 
at lioinc excej)! at home. We do ourselves the justice to 
allow that the present mo<Ie of dressing, forms of politeness, 
See., are altogether unpoetical, and art is therefore obliged to 
beg, as an alms, a poetical costume from the antiquarie.s. To 
that simple way of thinking, which is merely attentivr to Uk) 
inward truth of the composition, without stumbling at ana¬ 
chronisms, or other external inconsistencies, we cann**t, alas I 
now return ; but we must envy tlio poets to whom it offered 
itself; it allowed them a great breadth and freedom in the 
handling of their subject. 

Many things in Shakspeare must be judged of according 
Vo the abov'e principles, respecting the difference between the 
sssential and the merely learned costume. They will also 
in their measure admit of an a])plication to Calderon. 

So much with respect to the spirit of the age in which 
Shakspeare lived, and his peculiar mental culture and know¬ 
ledge. To me he appears a profound artist, and not a blind 
and wildly luxuriant genius. 1 consider, generally speaking, 
all that has been said on the subject a mere fable, a blind and 
extravagant error. In other arts the assertion refutes itself; 
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for in them acquired knowledge is an indispensable condition 
of clever execution. But even in such poets, as are usually 
given out as careless pupils of nature, devoid of art or school 
discipline, I have always found, on a nearer consideration of 
tlie works of real excellence they may have produce<l, even a 
high cultivation of the mental powers, practice in art, and 
views both worthy in themselves aud maturely consi<lercd. 
This applies to Homer as well as to Dante. The activity of 
genius is, it is true, natural to it, and, in a certain sense, un¬ 
conscious; and, consequently, the person who possesses it is 
not always at the moment able to render an account of the 


course which he may have pursued; but it by no ineaiia fol¬ 
lows, that the thinking power had not a great share in it. It 
is from the very rapidity and certainty of the mental pro¬ 
cess, from the utmost clearness of understanding, that think¬ 
ing in a poet is not perceived as something abstnicted, jloes 
not wear the ap]^arance of rellex meditation. That notion of 
poetical inspiration, which many lyrical poets have broutrlit 
into cii-culation, as if they were not in their senses, and like 
Pythia, when possessed by tho divinity, delivered oracles un¬ 
intelligible to themselves —this notion, (a mere lyrical inven¬ 
tion,) is least of all applicable to dramatic composition, one of 
tlie most thoughtful productions of the human mind. It is 
admitted that Shakspeare has reflected, and deeply reflected, 
on character and passion, on tho progress of events aiul human 
destinies, on tho human constitution, on all the things and 
relations of the world; this is an admission which must be 
mmle, for one alone of thousands of his maxims would be a 
sufficient refutation of whoever should attempt to deny it 
So that it w'as only for the etvucture of his own pieces tlnU he 
had no thought to spare? This ho left to the dominion of 
chance, which blew together the atoms of Epicurus. But 
6up^po.ging that, devoid of any higher ambition to ajiiirove liim- 
seJt to Hidicious critics and posterity, and wanting in that 
iove of art winch longs for self-satisfaction in the perfection of 
Its works, he had merely laboured to j.lease tlie unlettered 
' >rowa; «ti I this very object alone and tlie pursuit of theatrical 
^iieet, woiiM Ii.ave led him to he.'-tow attention to the .structure 
an<i aUherence of his pieces. For <loes not the imjiiessLon of 
a arama <lej>end in an especial manner on the relation of the 
parts to each other? Aud, however beautiful a scene may be io 
Jtselt, if yet It bo at variance with what the si^ectutuis have 
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been led to expect in its particular place, so as to destroy the 
interest which they had hitherto felt, will it not be at once 
reprobated by all who possess plain common sense, and give, 
themselves up to nature? The comic intermixtures may he 
considered merely as a sort of interlude, designed to relieve 
the straining of the mind after the stretch of the more serious 
parts, so long as no better purpose can be found in them; but 
in the progress of the main action, in the concatenation of the 
events, the poet must, if possible, display even more expendi¬ 
ture of thouglit than in the composition of individual cliarae- 
tor and situations, otherwise he would be like the conductor 
of a puppet-show who has entangled his wires, so that the 
puppets receive from their mechanism quite different move¬ 
ments from those which he actually intende<I. 

The English critics are unanimous in their praise of the 
truth and uniform consistency of his characters, of his heart¬ 
rending pathos, and his comic wit. Moreover, they extol the 
beauty and siihliinity of his sci»arato descriptions, images, an<l 
expressions. This last is the most superficial and cheap mod© 
of criticising works of art. Johnson compares him who 
should endeavour to recommend this poet by passages uncon- 
nectc<llv torn from his works, to the pedant in Hieroclcs, who 
exhibitc<l a brick as a sample of liis house. And yet how 
little, and how very unsatisfactorily docs he himself speak of 
the jiicccs considered as a whole! Let any man, for instance, 
bring together the short characters which he gives at the close 
of each i>lay, and sec if the aggregate will amount to that 
sum of a<liniration which he himself, at his outset, has stated 
as tlic correct standard for the appreciation of the poet. It was, 
generally speaking, the prevailing tendency of the time which 
preceded our own, (and whicli has showed itself particularly 
in physical science,) to consider everything having life as a 
mere "accumulation of dead parts, to separate what exists only 
in connexion and cannot otherwise be conceived, instead of 
penetrating to the central ]»oint and viewing all the parts as 
so many irradiations from it. Hence nothing is so rare as a 
critic who can elevate himself to the comprehensive contem¬ 
plation of a work of art. Shak.speare’s compositions, from the 
very depth of inirpose displayed in tliom, liavo been especially 
liable to the misfortune of being misunderstood. Besides, tliis 
prosaic .species of criticism requires always that the poetic form 
bljonl.l he apj>lic<I to the details of execution; hut when tlie 
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plan of the piece is concerned, it never looks for more than 
tlie logical connexion of causes and etfccts, or some partial 
and trite inomi hy way of application ; and all that cannot be 
reconciled therewith is declared suj>orfluous, <)r even a j>erni- 
cious appendage. On these princijilcs we must even strike 
out from the Orcok tragedies most of the choral son^s, which 
alsr> contribute nnthinj' to the development of the action, but 
aro merely an harmonious echo of the impiessions tlio poet 
.tiiiirt at conveyiii;^. In this they altogether mistake tlie 
riji'hts of poetry ami the nature of the romantic <lraiiia, which, 
for the very reiisoii that it is and ou^ht to be pictnresipic, 
requires richer accompaniments and contrasts for its main 
^rouj»H. In all Art an«l Poetry, but more especially in the 
romantic, the Fancy lays claims to be considcreil as an inde¬ 
pendent mental power jrovcnied accor<lin^ to its own laws. 

In an essay on Hoineo aittl written a number of 

years a;fo. I wc-nt tbrou^rb ibe wljole <jf tI»o sccnc.s in tlieir 
or«l(.T, and diMnonstrated tlie inward necessity of each with 
reference t‘> the whole; I showetl why such a particular 
circle of characters an<l relations was placed urouml the two 
h>vers ; 1 explained the siifnilication of tlie mirth here and 
there scattereil, and justified the use of the occasional hei^ht- 
eniiitf ^^iveii to the poetical colours. From all this it sccnicd 
to follow iimpicstionahly, that with the exception of a few 
♦-itticisniH, now hecome iinintelli^i-ihlo or b^reii'ii to the j>re- 
ficnt tiuste, (imitations of the t<*no of .society of that day,) 
nothin;' couhl he taken away, nothin;' added, nothiiii; other¬ 
wise arran;'ed, Nvithout inutilatiii;' ami disfourin;' the perfect 
work. I wouhl readily undertake to do the same for all the 
pieces of Sh.'ikspearc’.s iiiattirer yours, hut to (h» this weiild re¬ 
quire a sepriratc l»ook. Here I am reduced to coniine my 
ohservation.s tf> tlie tra<*in;[' his ;'reat dcsi;'ns witli a raj»id 
p«mcil ; hut still I must previously bo allowed to deliver my 
sentiments in u ;'encral manner on tlio subject (>f Ms *«w>.sf. 
eminent i><Tuliarities. 

ShakHp<*iire’8 knowlc<l;'o of niankiml has bi-/-ouie j»ro\« rbial: 
:n this liis superiority is so j^rejit, tl.at ho li:us ju>tlv hc'en 
called the master of the human heart. A readiness to remark 
the mimPs fainter ami inv<»luntary utter.anccs, and the jK>wcr 
i*) exfiress with certainty the ineuniii;' of these si;rn.s, as dctcr- 

• In the first volume of CharakteriMtiken utnl Kritiktn, published hj* 
my brgtlicr uiid mysvLf. 
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niinc<l by experience and reflection, constitutes the observer 
ot* men;’* but tacitly to draw from these still further conclu¬ 
sions, and to arrange the separate observations according to 
grounds of probability, into a just and valid combination, 
this, it may be said, is to know men. The distinguishing 
proi>erty of the dramatic poet who is great in characterization, 
is something altogether different here, and which, (take it 
which way we will,) either includes in it tliis readiness and this 
acuteness, or dispenses with both. It is the capability of 
transporting himself so completely into every situation, even 
the most unusual, that he is enabled, a^s plenipotentiary of 
the whole human race, without particular instructions for 
each separate c;isc, to act and speak in the name of every iii- 
dividual. It is the power of endowing the creatures of his 
imagination with sucli solf-existent energy, that they after¬ 
wards act in each conjuncture according to general laws of 
nature: the poet, in his dreams, institutes, as it were, experi¬ 
ments which are received with as much authority as if they 
had been made on waking objects. The inconceivable ele¬ 
ment herein, and what moreover can never be learned, is, 
that the characters appear neither to do nor to say any thio^ 
on the spectator’s account merely; and yet that the poet 
simply, by means of the exhibition, and without any subsi- 
difl-ry explanation, communicates to his audience the gift of 
looking into the inmost recesses of their mimls. Hence 
Goethe has ingeniously compared Shakspearc’s characters to 
watches w’ith crystalline jdates and cases, which, while they 
point out tlie hours as correctly as other watches, enable us 
at the same time to perceive the inward springs whereby all 
this is accoin]>lished. 

Nothing, however, is more foreign to Shakspeare than a 
certain anatomical stylo of exhibition, which laboriously enu¬ 
merates all the motives by which a man is determined to act 
in this or that particular manner. This rage ol supplying 
motives, the mania of so many modern historians, might bo 
carried at length to an extent which would abolish every thing 
like imlividuality, and resolve all character into nothing but 
the effect of foreign or external influences whereas we know 
that it often announces itself most decidedly in earliest in¬ 
fancy. After all, a man acts so because ho is so. And what 
eacli man is, that Shakspeare reveals to us most immediately: 
he demands and obtains oui belief, even for what is singular 
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and deviates from the ordinary course of nature. Never 
perhaps was there so comprehensive a talent for characterizii- 
tion as Shakspeare. It not only grasps evex’y diversity of 
rank, age, and sex, down to the Hspings of infancy; not only 
do the king and the beggar, the hero and the pickpocket, the 
sage and the idiot, speak and act with equal truthfulness; 
not only does he transport himself to distant ages and foreign 
nations, and portray with the greatest accuracy (a few apj)a- 
rent violations of costume excepted) the spirit of the ancient 
Romans, of the French in the wars with the English, of the 
English themselves during a great part of their history, of 
the Southern Europeans (in the serious part of many come> 
dies), the cultivated society of the day, and the ru«le barbarism 
of a Norman fore-time; his human characters have not only 
such depth and individuality that they do not admit of being 
classed under common names, and are inexhaustible even in 
conception: no, this Prometheus not merely forms men, ho 
opens the gates of the magical world of spirits, calls up the 
midnight ghost, exhibits before us the witches with their un¬ 
hallowed rites, peoples the air with sportive fairies and 
sylphs; and these beings, though existing only in the imagi¬ 
nation, nevertlieless possess such truth and consistency, that 
even with such misshapen abortions as Caliban, he extorts the 
assenting conviction, that were there such beings they would 
80 conduct themselves. Tn a word, as he carries a bold and 
pregnant fancy into the kingdom of nature, on the other hanel, 
ho carries nature into the regions of fancy, which lie hoyontl 
.he confines of reality. We are lost in astonishment at the 
close intimacy he brings us into with the extraordinary, the 
wonderful, and the unheard-of. 

Pope and Johnson appear strangely to contradict each 
other, when theJirst says, “all the characters of Shakspeare 
are individuals, and the second, “they are species.” And 
yet perhaps these opinions may admit of reconciliation, 
t'opc 3 expression is unquestionably the more correct. A 
character which should be merely a personification of a naked 
general idea could neither exhibit any great depth nor any 
great variety. The names of genera and species are well 
known to be merely auxiliaries for the understanding, that 

infinite variety of nature in a certain 
I ^ characters which Shakspeare has so thorm,gldy 
dehneatca have umluubtedly a number of indivi-lnal peci- 
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liaritics, but at the same time they possess a si*rnificance which 
is not applicable to them alone: they generally supply mate¬ 
rials for a profound theory of their most prominent and 
distinn-uishing property. But even with the above correction, 
this opinion must still have its limitations. Characterization 
is merely one ingredient of the dramatic art, an^l not draniatic 
poetry itself. U would be improper in the extreme, if the 
poet were to draw our attention to superfluous traits of cha¬ 
racter, at a time when it ought to be his endeavour to produce 
other impressions. Whenever the musical or the fanciful pre¬ 
ponderates, the characteristical necessarily falls into the bach- 
irround. Hence many of tlie figures of Shakspeare exhibit 
merely e.xternal <lcsignations, determined by the place which 
they occupy in the whole : they are like secondary persons in 
a public procession, to whoso physiognomy we seldom pay 
much attention; their only importance is derived from tlie 
Bolcmnity of their dress and the duty in which they are 
cmni'^ed. Shakspeare’s messengers, for instance, are for the 
most”part mere messengers, an«l yet not common, but poetical 
messengers: the messages which they have to bring is the 
soul which suggests to them their language. Other voices, 
too, are merely i*aised to pour forth these as melodious lamcii- 
tati<ms or rejoicings, or to dwell in reflection on what has 
taUen place: ami in a serious drama without chorus thi.s must 
always he more or less the case, if wo would not have it pro- 


If Shakspeare deserves our admiration for his characters, 
be is e<iually deserving of it for liis exhibition ot passion, 
takiii'*- this word in its widest signification, as inclinliiig 
every niental condition, overy tone, from indiflcrence or fami¬ 
liar mirth to the wildest rage and despair. He gives us the* 
history of minds; he lays open to us, in a single word, a 
whole scries of their anterior states. His passions do not 
stand at the same height, from first to last, as is the case with 
so many trao-ic poets, who, in the language of Lessing, are 
thorough masterl of the legal style of lo^;^^. He pamts, with 
inimitable veracity, the gradual advance froin the hr^t 
“he gives,'* as Lessing says, «a living picture of all the 
sli-ht ami secret artifices by which a feeling steals into oui 
Boids of all the imperceptible advantages which itthcie gains, 
of all the stratagems by which it makes every other passum 
sul servient to itself, till it becomes the sole tyrant of our 
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desires and our aversions.” Of all the poets, perhaps, he 
alone has portrayed the mental diseases, melancholy, delirium, 
lunacy, with such inexpressible and, in every respect, definite 
truth, that the physician may enrich his observations from 
them in the same manner as from real cases. 

And yet Johnson has objected to Shakspeare that his 
pathos is not always natural and free from alTectation. There 
are, it is true, passages, though comparatively speaking very 
few, where his poetry exceeds the bounds of actual dialogue, 
where a too soaring imagination, a too luxuriant wit, rendered 
a complete dramatic forgetfulness of himself iinpossihlo. 
With this exception, the censure originated in a fanciless way 
of thinking, to which everything appears unnatural that does 
not consort with its own tame insipiility. Hence an i«lca has 
been formed of simple and natural j)athos, which consists 
in exclamations destitute ol imagery and nowise elevated 
above every-day life. But energetical passions electrify all 
tlie mental powers, and will consequently, in higbly-favonrcd 
natures, give utterance to tbemselvcs in ingenious and figura¬ 
tive expressions. It has been often remarked that indignation 
niakes a man witty; and as despair occasionally breaks out 
into laughter, it may Bonietimcs also give vent to itself in an¬ 
tithetical comparisons. 

Besides, the rights of the poetical form have not been duiy 
weighed. Shakspeare, who was always sure of his power to 
excite, when he wished, sufficiently powerful emotions, has 
occasionally, by indulging in a freer play of fancy, purjmsely 
tompered tlie impressions when too painful, an<l iinnuMliately 
introduced a musical softening of our sympathy=*=. lie hud 
not those rude ideas of his art which many moderns scorn 
to have, ^ if the poet, like the clown in the jjiovcrh, must 
strike twice on the same place. An ancient rhetorician deli¬ 
vered a caution against dwelling too long on the cxcitati 

P^ty; for nothi* - * 


on 



» / ontemporary of the i>oet, the author of the alrea.lv-noticca poem 

(suhsenbei I. M. S.,) tenderly felt this while he says— ^ 


Yet so to temper passion, that our ears 
Take pleasure in their pain, and eyes ki t. ^rs 
Beth smile and weep* 
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anti that in the latter he lias frequently displayed an affected 
tone,” is scarcely deserving of lengthy notice. For its re¬ 
futation, it is unnecessary to appeal to the great tragical 
compositions of the poet, which, for overpowering effect, 
leave far behind tliem almost everything that the stage has 
seen besides; a few of their less celebrated scenes would 
be quite sufficient. What to many readers might lend an 
apj^earance of truth to this assertion are the verbal witticisms, 
that ))laying upon words, which Shakspeare not unfrequently 
introduces into serious and sublime passages, and even into 
those also of a peculiarly pathetic nature. 

I have already stated the point of view in which we ought 
to consitler this sportive play upon words. I shall here, 
therefore, merely deliver a few observations respecting the 
playing upon words in general, and its poetical use. ^ A 
thorough investigation would lead us too far from our subject, 
and t<»o deeply into considei-ations on the essence of language, 
and its relation to poetry, or rhyme, &c. 

There is in the human mind a desire that language should 
exhibit the object which it denotes, sensibly, b^^ its very 
8oan<l, which may be traced even as far back as in the first 
origin of poetry. As, in the shape in which language comes 
down to us, this issehlom perceptibly^ the case, an imagination 
which has been powerfully excited is fond of laying hold of 
any congruity in sound which may accidentally offer itself, 
that bv such means he may, for the nonce, restore the lost 
resemblance between the word and the thing. For example. 
How common was it and is it to seek in the name of a person, 
however arbitrarily bestowed, a reference to his qualities and 
fortunes,—to convert it purposely into a significant name. 
Those who cry out against the play upon words as an unna¬ 
tural and affected invention, only betray their own ignorance 
of orio-inal nature. A great fondness for it is always evinced 
among children, as well as with nations of simple manners, 
among whom correct ideas of the derivation aud aftinity 
of words have not yet been developed, and do not, conse- 
qrcntly, stand in the way of this caprice. In Homer we find 
several examples of it; the Books of Moses, the oldest '^jitten 
memorial of the primitive world, are, as is well known, full of 
tliein. On the other hand, poets of a very cultivated faste, 
like Petiarch, or orators, like Cicero, have delighted in them. 
Whoever, in Richard tJie Second, U disgusted with itus 
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affecting play of words of the dying John of Gaunt on his 
own name, should remember that the same thing occurs in 
the Ajax of Sophocles. We do not mean to say that nil play¬ 
ing upon words is on all occasions to be justified. This must 
depend on the disposition of mind, whether it will admit of 
such a play of fancy, and whether the sallies, comparisons, 
and allusions, which lie at the bottom of them, ]>ossess in¬ 
ternal solidity. Yet we must not proceed upon the principle 
of trying how the thought appears after it is deprived of tlie 
resemblance in sound, any more than we are to endeavour to 
feel the charm of rhymed versification after depriving it of its 
rhyme. The laws of good taste on this subject must, more¬ 
over, vary with the quality of the languages. In those which 
possess a great number of homonymes, that is, words possessing 
the same, or nearly the same, sound, though quite different in 
thejr derivation and signification^ it is almost more difficult to 
avoid, than to fall on such a verbal play. It has, however, 
been feared, lest a door might be opened to puerile witticism 
if they were not rigorously proscribed. But I cannot, for niv 
part, find that Shakspeare ha<l such an invincible and immo¬ 
derate passion for this verbal witticism. It is true, he sonie- 
times makes a most lavish use of this figure; at others, he has 
employed it yeiy sparingly; and at times (for example, in 

I do not believe a vestige of it is to be found. 
Hence, m respect to the use or the rejection of the play upon 

ohiprfq ® guided by tlie measure T>f Uio 

objects, and the different style in which they required to bo 

treated, and probably have-followed here, in\verv lbin« 
•xamrnS ’ will bear a strici 

The objection that Shakspeare wounds our feelings bv tbn 

open display of the most disgusting nmral odrousness-^ u^! 

bv tbo^ ^ harrows up the mind, and tortures dven mfr eves 

ti^lM fs'^one of" insupportable and hateful sp^ 

taclcs, IS one of greater and graver importance He bas^ in 

«“th Tnle and blood-thirsty passions 

pr.ncip]P‘^?tl"f "ever clothed crime and ?^ant “f 

I cipie witii a false show of greatness of qmil* *i * 

sSrty tzyV'iJk 
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the reading*, and still more tlie sight, of some of his pieces, 
is not advisable to weak nerves, any more than was the 
J^ume/tides of -^Kschylus; but is the poet, who can only reach 
an important object by a bold and liazardous darino*, to he 
checked by considerations for such persons? If the effeminacy 
of the present day is to serve as a general standard of wliat 
tragical composition may properly exhibit to human nature, 
we shall be forced to set very narrow limits indeed to art! 
and the hope of anything like powerful effect must at once 
and for ever be renounced. If we wish to have a grand pur¬ 
pose, we must also wish to have the grand means, and our 
nerves ought in some measure to accommodate themselves to 
painful impressions, if, by way of requital, our mind is thereby 
elevated and strengthened. The constant reference to a petty 
and puny race must cripple the boldness of the poet. Fortu¬ 
nately for his art, Shakspeare lived in an age extremely sus¬ 
ceptible of noble and tender impressions, but which had yetin- 
horito<l enough of the firmness of a vigorous olden time, not to 
shrink with dismay from every strong and forcible painting. 
Wq have lived to see tragedies of which the caslastropho con- 
♦^ists in the swoon of an enamoured princess: if Shakspeare 
falls occasionally into the opposite extreme, it is a noble error, 
originating in the fulness of a gigantic strengdi. And this 
tragical Titan, who storms the heavens and threatens to tear 
tlio worhl from off its hinges, who, more terrible than .^^scdiy 
Ins, makes our luiir to stand on end, and congeals our blood 
with horror, possessed at the same time the insinuating 
loveliness of the sweetest poesy; he toys with love like a 
child, and his songs die away on the ear like melting sighs, 
lie uintcs in his soul the utmost elevation and the utmost 
<lepth; and the most opposite and even aj^parently irreconcil¬ 
able jn operties subsist in him peaceably together. The world 
of spirits and nature have laid all thoir treasures at his feet: 
in strength a demi-go<l, in profundity of view a prophet, in 
all-seeing wisdom a guardian S 2 >irit of a higher order, lie 
lowers himself to mortals as if unconscious of his superiority, 
and is ns open and unassuming as a child. 

If the delineation of all his characters, separately con¬ 
sidered. is inimitahly bold and coi-rect, he surjiasses cveii 
him.solf in so combining and contrasting them, that they servo 
to bring out each other's licculiaritios. Tliis is the very per¬ 
fection of dramatic characterization; for we cau never esti- 
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mate a man s true worth if we c*mshler hfni aIto;relher 
abstmetedly by hiniself; we must see liim i,, hia relations 
with others; and it is here that most di-amatic poets are 
deficient. Shakspeare makes each of his principal characters 
the ^lass in which the others are reflected, and by like means 

J'o us ^ Wf nt immediately reveaie.! 

to us. What in others is most profound, is with him but 

surface Ill-advised should we be were we always to take 
ncn s declarations respecting themselves and others for ster¬ 
ling com. Ambiguity of design with much propriety ha 
makes to overflow with the most pruisewortliy princmles^ 
and sage maxims are not unfrequently put in thl nmuth of 

te'^cqurre^^^ ^ n"V*T -niiLLplacctuirs ma^ 

IiypocrUy towanls ourselves, will. wl!.';.!. eve n ®,!ot,le''minT 

at It only after we hovo lTo,i * 1 .,!. miumsiasin. We arrive 

nature through and throuyh • nn ! human 

but to adopt the melancholy'trutl that*“no virtt"''' 
ness IS altogether pure and genuine ” or th^ w' ** 
that “the highest perfection i« m error 

fore may peicciv e in the Jf Here we there- 

pfiwer to excite tho r»w r i^uself, notwithstanding bjg 

indifrerence, but still the imb^*^*^ emotions, a certain cool 

Wl.icl. l,as ’run tl.ro.'eh tL w^^^^ 

anti survived feeling. ^ ^ sphere of human existence 

-feroneo to the 

Most poets who pour,ray "f “-e actiou. 

rnat.c form take them^lves i ® ® A ® 

rca.lers a blind approh-itiou ’i ‘•'e''' 

sale they choose to su,,p„rt or oppose '' hatever 

rhetoric is, the nmre certainlv ;/ r i ' more zealous tins 

rase we are conscious that « I ■ ^very 

immediately before us but flint^ *'^*^*^ itself is not brouglit 

medium of-a <liffcreut wa^of thi.^ldo''‘®V.‘. ‘'""''^1. the 

a dexterous nianopiivi^ Ho *”*^*"^- ^^ 1611 , however, 

-nal ,lanoc a. .he less brn’li.^,;? rirrse'^oru.e'medal.ThTn 

2 A 
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lie makes, as it were, a sort of secret understanding with 
the select circle of the more intelligent of his readers or spec¬ 
tators ; he shows them that he had previously seen and ad¬ 
mitted the validity of their tacit objections; that he himself 
is not tied down to the represented sul>ject, but soars freely 
above it; and that, if he chose, he could unrelentingly anni¬ 
hilate the beautiful and irresistibly attractive scenes which 
his magic pen has produced. No doubt, wherever the proper 
tragic enters every thing like irony immediately ceases; but 
from the avowe<l raillery of Comedy, to the point where the 
subjection of mortal beings to an inevitable destiny demands 
the highest degree of seriousness, there are a multitude of 
human relations which unquestionably may be considered in 
an ironical view, without confounding the eternal line of 
separation between good and evil. This purpose is answered 
by the comic characters and scenes which are interwoven 
with the serious parts in most of those pieces of Shakspeare 
where romantic fables or historical events are made the sub- 
iect of a noble and elevating exhibition. Frequently an 
intentional parody of the serious part is not to be mistaken 
in them; at other times the connexion is more arbitrary and 
loose, and the more so the more marvellous the invention of 
the whole, and the more entirely it is become a light revel¬ 
ling of the fancy. The comic intervals everywhere serve to 
prevent the pastime from being converted into a business, to 

U reserve the mind in the possession of its serenity, and to 
eep off that gloomy and inert seriousness which so easily 
steals upon the sentimental, but not tragical, drama. Most 
assuredly Shakspeare did not intend thereby, in defiance 
to his own better judgment, to humour the taste of the 
multitude: for in various pieces, and throughout consider¬ 
able portions of others, an<l especially when the catastrophe 
is approaching, and the mind consequently is more on tho 
oti*ctch and no longer likely to give heed to any amusement 
which would distract their attention, he has abstained from 
all such comic intermixtures It was also an object with 
liiin, that the clowns or buffoons should not occupy a more 
important place than that which he had assigned them: he 
expressly condemns the extemporizing with which they loved 
to enlarge their parts*. Johnson founds the justification oJ 
the species of drama in which seriousness and mirth are 

♦ In Hamlet's directions to the players. Act iii hs. 2. 
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mixed, on this, that in real life the vulgar is found close 
to the sublime, that the merry and the sad usually accom¬ 
pany and succeed one another. But it does not follow that 
jKJcause TOth are found together, therefore they must not 
j>e separable in the compositions of art. The observation is 
in other respects just, and this circumstance invests the poet 
with a power to adopt this procedure, because every tliiii*; 
111 the di-ama must be regulated by the conditions of thea¬ 
trical probability; but the mixture of such dissimilar, and 
apparently contradictory, ingredients, in the same works, 
'Jan only be justifiable on principles reconcilable with the 

which I have already described. In the dramas 
cl bhaksp^re the comic scenes are the antechamber of the 
y^i'ere the servants remain; these prosaic attendants 
must not raise their voices so high as to deafen the speakers 
in the presence-chamber; however, in those intervals when 
the Ideal society has retired they deserve to he listened to 

^^eir presumption of mockery, may aff ord 

many an insight into the situation and circumstances of tlicir 
ma.sters. 

Shakspeare’s comic talent in equally wonderful witl. tliat 
winch he has shown in the pathetic and tragic: it stands 
ft elevation, and possesses equal extent and pro¬ 

fundity; in all that I have hitherto said, I only wished to 
guard against admitting that the former preponderated He 
IS highljst inventive in comic situations and‘motives: it will 

whence he has taken any of them 

la r '"f ® ‘-e has generally 

la d hold of some well-known story. His comic churactcrixa^ 

Sriittle'^iTl e f”®’ '■•■‘.'■'t""®’ t>rohu,u], with his seriou.s. 

C50 little is he ilisposed to caricature, that rather it in iv l.o 

thlf f"1 *o<> nice and delica‘t;f for 

be“1b.H“ "“Jieiice. ^’ot^inly 

r I ^ Which, however, is foumlcd on imitation 
makfr tTe f, "■‘-•'•‘'-tion of the inm y" 

caTle?! ■■‘otley .Ire,-. 

called more commonly ,n England C/o„n, who ai.pear.s if 

2 at. 2 
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several comedies, though not in all, but of tlie tragedies in Lear 
alone, and who generally merely exercises his wit in conver¬ 
sation with the principal persons, though he is also sometimes 
incorporated into the action. In those times it was not only 
usual for princes to have their court fools, but many distin¬ 
guished families, among their other retainers, kept such an 
exhilarating honsemate as a good antidote against the insi¬ 
pidity and wearisomeness of ordinary life, and as a welcomt 
interruption of established formalities. Great statesmen, anc 
even ecclesiastics, did not consider it beneath their dignity » 
recruit and solace themselves after important business with 
the conversation of their fools; the celebi*ated Sir Thomas 
More had his fool painted along with himself by Holbein. 
Shakspeare a])pears to have lived immediately before the tiine 
when tlie custom began to be abolished; in the English comic 
aulliors who succeeded him the clown is no longer to be found. 
The dismissal of the fool has been extolled as a proof of 
refinement; and our honest forefathers have been pitied for 
taking <lelight in such a coarse and farcical amusement. For 
mv part, I am rather disposed to believe, that the practice 
was dr()j>i)e<i from the difhcalty in finding fools able to do fuli 
justice to their parts*^: on the other hand, reason, with all its 
conceit of ilsclf, has become too timi<l to tolerate such bold 
irony; it is always careful le.st the mantle of its grav'ity 
should be disturbed in any of its folds; and rather tlian allow 
a privileged place to folly beside itself, it has unconsciously 
aasumedlihc part of the ridiculous; but, alas! a heavy and 

* See Hamlet's praise of Yorirk. In The Twelfth AVyA/, Viola says:— 
This fellow is wise enough to play the fool. 

And to do that well craves a kind of wit; 

He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 

Tlie quality of the persons, and the time ; 

And like the haggard, check at every leather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man’s art: 

For folly that he wisely shows is fit, 

But wise men’s foUy faU’n quite taints their wit.—A uthor. 

The passages from Shakspeare. in the original work, are given from the 
author’s masterly translation. We may be allowed, however, to observe. 

that the last line— 

“ Doch wozu ist des Weisen Thorheit nutz i 
literally* Of u hat use is the folly of the wise7—does not convey the exact 
Oicarung of Shakspeare*^“TRAN^^ 
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cheerless ridicule"^. Tt would bo easy to make a collection oi 
the excellent sallies and biting sarcasms which have been 
j^reserved of celebrated court fools. It is well known that 
tliey frequently told such truths to princes as are never now 
told to them+. Shakspeare’s fools, along with somewhat oJ 
an overstraining for wit, which canuct altogether be avoided 
when wit becomes a separate profession, have for the most 
part an incomparable humour, and an infinite abundance ol 
intellect, enough indeed to supply a whole host of ordinary 
wise men. 


I have still a few observations to make on the diction and 
versification of our poet. The language is here and there 
somewhat obsolete, but on the whole much less so than in 
most of the contemporary writers, a sufficient proof of the 
goodness of his choice. Prose 1»9 a 1 as yet been but little cul¬ 
tivated, as the learned generally wrote in Latin : a favourable 
circumstance for the dramatic poet; for what has he to <lo 
with the scientific language of books? He had not only rea<l, 
but studied the earlier English poets; but he drew his lan¬ 
guage immediately from life itself, and he possessed a 
masterly skill in blending the dialogical element with the 
highest poetical elevation. 1 know not what certain critics 
mean, when they say that Shakspcarc is frequently ungram¬ 
matical. To make good their assertion, they must prove that 
similar constructions never occur in his contemporaries, tho 
direct contrary of which can, however, be easily shown. In 
no language is every thing determined on principle; much is 
always left to the caprice of custom, and if this has since 
mianged, 18 the poet to be made answerable for it? The 
liiighsh language had not then attained to that correct in¬ 
sipidity which has been introduce<l into the more recent 
Iitemture of the country, to the prejmlice, perhaps, of its 
originality. As a field when first brought under tlie plmiirK 
produces, along with the fruitful shoots, many lux\.riatt 
weeds, so the poetical diction of the day ran occasionally into 

^ silenced, the Uttle foolery that 

1 1 ^ ? makes a greater show.**— As Vou Like It. Act i.. sc 2 

thBold, ^ Burgundy, is known to have freouently bous‘C'1 

h s deLTi e->eral of aV .g/s Tn'l 

exclaiwi f. A^f ’ accompanied hin, in his hurried flight, and 

Duk^ h! 1 • ^ Grace, they have for once Hanniballed us I” If the 
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extrava^nce, but an extravagance originating in the exube¬ 
rance of its vigour. We may still perceive traces of awkward¬ 
ness; but nowhere of a laboured and spiritless display of art 
In general Sbakspearc’s style yet remains the very best model, 
both in the vigorous and sublime, and the pleasing and tender. 
In bis sphere he has exhausted all the means and appliances 
of language. On all he has impressed the stamp of liis 
mighty spirit. His images and figures, in their nnsought, 
nay, uncapricious singularity, have often a sweetness alto¬ 
gether peculiar. He becomes occasionally obscure from too 
great fondness for compressed brevity; but still, the labour of 
poring over Shakspeare*s lines will invariably meet an ample 
requital. 

The verso in all his plays is generally the rhymeless 
lambic of ten or eleven syllables, occasionally only inter¬ 
mixed with rhymes, but more frequently alternating with 
prose. No one piece is written entirely in prose; for even 
in those which approach the most to the pure Comedy, there 
is always something added which gives them a more poetical 
hue than usually belongs to this species. Many scenes are 
wholly in prose, in others verse and prose succce<l each other 
alternately. This can only appear an impropriety in the 
eyes of those who are accustom^ to consider the lines of a 
drama like so many soldiers drawn up rank ami file on a 
parade, with the same uniform, arms, and accoutrements, so 
that wlien we see one or two we may represent to ourselves 
thousands as being every way like them. 

In the 1130 of verse and prose Shakspeare observes very 
nice <listiuctions according to the ranks of the speakers, but 
still more according to their characters and disposition of 
mind. A noble language, elevated above the usual tone, is 
only suitable to a certain decorum of manners, which is 
thrown over both vices and virtues, and which does not even 
wliolly ilisappear amidst the violence of passion. If this is 
not exclusively possessed by the higher ranks, it still, how¬ 
ever, belongs naturally more to them than to the lower; and 
therefore in Shakspeare dignity and familiarity of language, 
poetry, and prose, are in this manner distributed among the 
characters. Hence his tradesmen, peasants, soldiers, sailors, 
servants, but more especially his fools and clowns, speak, 
ainiost without exception, in the tone of their actual life. 
However, inward dignity of .sentiment, wherever it is jvos- 
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ecBsed, invariably displays itself witli a nobleness of its own, 
and stands not in need, for that end, of the artificial elegancies 
of education and custom ; it is a universal right of man, of 
the highest as well as the lowest; and hence also, in Shak- 
spcarc, the nobility of nature and morality is ennobled above 
the artificial nobility of society. Not unfretjueutly also he 
makes the very same persons express themselves at times in 
the sublimest language, and at 011101*8 in the lowest; ami this 
inequality is in like manner founded in truth. Extraordinary 
situations, which intensely occuj>y the head and throw niiglity 
passions into play, give elevati<m and tension to the soul: it 
collects together all its powers, ami exliibits an unusual 
energy, both in its operations and in its communications by 
language. On the other hand, even the greatest men have 
their moments of remissness, when to a certain degree they 
forget the dignity of their character in unreserved relaxation. 
This very tone of mind is necessary before they can receive 
amusement from the jokes of others, or what surtdy cannot 
dishonour even a hero, from passing jokes themselves. Let 
any person, for example, go carefully tlirough the part of 
Hamlet. How bold and powerful the language of his poetry 
when he conjures the ghost of his father, when he spurs him¬ 
self on to the bloody deed, when he thunders into the soul of 
his iiioUier! How he lowers his tone down to that of com¬ 
mon life, when he has to do with persons whoso station 
demands from him such a line of conduct; when he makes 
game of Polonius and the courtiers, instructs the player, and 
even enters into the jokes of the grave-digger. Of all the 
poets serious leading characters there is none eo rich in 
Wit and humour as Hamlet; hcncc he it is of all of them 
that makes the greatest use of the familiar style. Others 
again, never do fall into it; either because they are con¬ 
stantly surrounded by the pomp of rank, or because a uniform 
seriousness is natural to them; or, in short, because througl. 
the whole piece they are uiitler the dominion of a passif.u 
calculatecj to excite, and not, like the sorrow of Hamlet, to 
depress the mind. The choice of the one form or the other 
18 everywhere so appropriate, and so much founde<l in the 
nature of the thing, that I will venture to assert, even where 
tlio poet in the very same speech makes the speaker leave 
prose for poetry, or the converse, this could not be altered 
without danger of injuring or destroying some beauty or 
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other. Tlie blank verse lias this ailvantage, that its tone 
may be elevated or lowered; it admits of approximation tc 
the familiar style of conversation, and never forms such an 
abrupt contrast as that, for example, between plain prose an*!' 
the rhyming Alexandrines. 

Shakspeare's lambics are sometimes highly harmonious 
and full sounding; always varied and suitable to the subject, 
at one time distinguished by ease and rapidity, at another 
they move along with ponderous energy. They never fall out 
of the dialogical character, which may always be traced even 
in the continued discourses of individuals, excepting when 
the latter run into the lyrical. They are a complete model 
of tlie dramatic use of this species of verse, which, in English, 
since Milton, lias been also use<l in epic poetry; but in the 
latter it has assumed a ipiite different turn. Even the irre¬ 
gularities of Shakspeare’s versification arc expressive; «a 
verse broken olf, or a sudden change of rhythinu.s, coincides 
with some paiivso in the progress of the thought, or the en¬ 
trance of another mental disposition. Aa a proof that he 
purposely violated the mechanical rules, from a conviction 
that too syiumctrical a versification docs not suit with the 
drama, and on the stage has in the long run a tendency to 
lull the sjjectators asleep, we may observe that his earlier 
pieces are the most diligently versified, and that in the later 
w’orks, when tlirough practice he must liave acquired a greater 
facility, we find the strongest deviations from the regular 
structure of the verso. As it served with him merely to 
make the jioctical elevation perceptible, he therefore claimed 
tlie utmost possible freedom in the use of it. 

The views or suggestions of feeling by which ho was 
guiilcd in the use of rhyme may likewise be traced with 
aliiH'st eijusil certainty. Not unfrequently scenes, or even 
single sjieeclies, close with a few rhyming lines, for the pur¬ 
pose of more strongly marking the division, and of giving it 
more rounding. This was injudiciously imitated by the 
English tragic poets of a later date; they suddenly elevated 
the tone in the rhymed lines, as if the j^ersoii began all at 
once to speak in another language. The practice was wel¬ 
comed by the actors from its serving as a signal for clapping 
when they made their exit. In Shakspeare, on the other 
hand, the transitions are more easy: all changes of forms are 
brought abjut insensibly, and as if of themselves. Moreover. 
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ho is generally fond of heightening a scries of ingenious 
and antithetical sayings by the use of rhyme. We find other 
passages in continued rhyme, where solemnity and theatrical 
pomp were suitable, as, for instance, in the mask*, as it is 
called. The Tempesty and in the play inti'oduce<l in Hamlet. 
Of other pieces, for instance, the Midsummer NujkVs Dream, 
and Romeo and Juliet, the rhymes form a consi<lcrablo part; 
either because he 'may have wished to give them a glowing 
coIdux-j or because the characters appropriately utter in a 
more musical tone their complaints or suits of love. In these 
cases he Inis even introduced rhymed strophes, wliich ap- 
jH-oach to the form of the sonnet, then usual in England. 
Ihe assertion of Malone, that Shakspeare in his youth was 
fond of rhyme, but that he afterwards rejected it, is suffi- 
ciently refuted by his own chronology of the poet's works. 
In sonic of the earliest, for instance, in the Second and Tliinl 
Fart of ITenrif the Sixth, tlicre are hanlly any rhymes* in 

'i- piece, The Twelfth Is'ight, or What 

lou Will, ami in Macbeth, which is proved to have been com¬ 
posed under the reign of King James, we find them in no 
iiiconsiderablo number. Even in the secondary matters of 
f^<.rm Shakspeare was not guided by humour an<l accident 
but, like a genuine artist, acted invariably on goo<l and solid 
grounds. 1 his we might also show of the kinds of verse 
which he least frequently used; for instance, if the rhyminir 
verses of seven and eight syllables, were we not afrai<l of 
dwelling Uio long on merely technical peculiarities. 

In England the manner of handling rhyming verse, and the 
opinion as to Us harmony and elegance, have, in the course 
>t two centuries, undergone a much greater change than is 
the ca-so with tlie rhymeless lambic or blank verse. In the 
foriaer, Dryden and Pope have become models; these writers 

iZll «mootliing to rhyme, hut tliey 

have also tied it down to a harmonious uniformity. A 

oreigiier to whom antiquated and new arc the same; may 

peihaps feel with gieuter freedom the a<Ivanta*res of the inoi? 

f^onf tl present day! 

draml W ^ . confinement of the couplet, is unfit for the 

the .ml. f 'T estimate the rhyme of Shakspeare hy 

the mode of subsequent tunes, but by a comparison with his 

»i>c!iL opportunity of savin? a fvw words rcsia-ctine thU 

•pccies of urama when 1 come to speek of Ben Jouson. ^ 
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contemporaries or witli Spenser. The comparison will, with 
out doubt, turn out to his advantage. Spenser is often dif 
fuse; Shakspeare, though sometimes hard, is always brief and 
vigorous. He has more frequently been induced by the rhyme 
to leave out something necessary than to insert any thing super¬ 
fluous. Many of his rhymes, however, are faultless: ingeni¬ 
ous with attractive ease, and rich without false brilliancy. 
The songs interspersed (those, I mean, of the poet himself) are 
generally sweetly playful and altogether musical; in imagina¬ 
tion, while we merely read them, we hear their melody. 

The whole of Sliakspeare’s productions bear the certainstamp 
of his original genius, but yet no writer was ever farther re¬ 
moved from every thing like a mannerism derived from habit 
or personal peculiarities. Rather is he, such is the diversity 
of tone and colour, which varies according to the quality of 
his subjects he assumes, a very Proteus. Each of his com¬ 
positions is like a world of its own, moving in its own sphere. 
They are works of art, finished in one pervading style, which 
reveale<l the freedom and judicious choice of their author. 
«f the fi>rmation of a work throughout, even in its minutest 
parts, in conformity with a leading idea; if the domination of 
one animating spirit over all the means of execution, deserves 
the name of correctness (and this, excepting in matters of 
grammar, is the only proper sense of the term); we shall 
then, after allowing to Shakspeare all the higher qualities 
which demand our a4lmiration, be also compelled, in most 
cases, to concede to him the title of a correct poet. 

It would be in the highest degree instructive to follow, if 
we could, in his career step by step, an author who at onco 
founded and carried his art to perfection, and to go through 
his works in the order of time. But, with the exception of a 
few fixed points, which at length have been obtained, all the 
necessary materials for this arc still wanting. The diligent 
Malone has, indeed, made an attempt to arriiiige the plays of 
Shakspeare in chronological order; but he himself only gives 
out the result of his labours for hypothetical, and it could not 
possibly be attended with complete success, since he excludc«l 
from liis inquiry a considenible number of pieces which have 
been ascribed to tbe poet, though rejected as spurious by all 
.lie editors since Rowe, but which, in my opinion, must, if not 
wholly, at least in great measure be attributed to him*. 

» Were tLis book destined immediately for an English public, I should 
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LECTURE XXIV. 

Criticiams on Shakspeare's Comedies. 

The best and easiest mode of reviewin*^ Shakspeare*a dramas* 
will be to arrange them in classes. This, it must be owned, 
IS merely a makeshift: several critics have declared that 
ail bhakspearejs pieces substantially belong to the same 
species, although sometimes one ingredient, sometimes another, 
the musical or the characteristical, the invention of the won¬ 
derful or the imitation of the real, the pathetic or the comic, 
TOriDusness or irony, may preponderate in the mixture, 
bliakspeare himself, it would appear, did but laugh at the 
petty end^vours of critics to find out divisions and sub¬ 
divisions of species, and to hedge in what had been so sepa¬ 
rated with the most anxious care; thus the pedantic Polonius 
in Uan^t commends the players, for their knowledge of 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical? his¬ 
torical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical, historical- 
pastoral, scen^undividable, or poem unlimited.” On another 

wcasion he ridicules the limitation of Tragedy to an unfor¬ 
tunate catastrophe: o ^ ^ 

** And tra^cal, my noble lord, it is; 

For Pyramns therein doth kill himself.'' 

division into Comedies, Tragedies, and Historical 

h« practice, may in some measure 

we do not lose sight of the transitions and 

comedies are generally taken 

from novels: they are romantic love tales; none are alto¬ 
gether condned to the sphere of common or domestic rela- 

variance with that which is gene- 
«mpporting it by proofs. The inquiry, howevfr. is 

separate treatise I have therefore reserved it for a 

T the present moment, while I am putting the 

^es«^le to Zl “o^collectio^ of EngUsh books but my own is 

SbjS? if thL ^ enlarged with a view to this 

im^skble*^^ « P intercourse with England had not rendered it 

ok thU the most common English books. 

tois SStSS I n indulgence. In an AppendLx to 

«US r<ecture I sliall merely make a few cursory observations. 
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tions: all of them possess poetical ornament, some of them 
nm into the wonderful or the pathetic. With these two of 
his most famous tragedies are connected by an immediate 
link, Romeo and t/tUiet and Otliello; both true novels, and 
composed on the same principles. In many of the liistorical 
plays a considerable space is occupied by the comic characters 
and scenes; others are serious throughout, and leave behind 
a ti-agical impression. The essential circumstance by which 
they are distinguished is, that the plot bears reference to a 
poetical and national interest. This is not ecjiially the case 
in HainUty Lear, and Afacheih; and therefore it is that we d<» 
not include these tragedies among the historical pieces, thongli 
tiie first is founded on an old northern, the second on a 
national tra<lition; and the third comes even within the era 
of Scottish history, after it ceased to be fabulous. 

Among the comedies, The Two Gentlemen of Vei’ona, The 
Taming'^of the Shrew, and The Comedy of Errors, bear many 
traces of an early origin. Tfve Two Gentlemen of Verona 
naints the irresolution of love, and its infidelity to friendship, 
pleasantly enough, but in some degree superficially, we might 
almost say with the levity of mind which a passion suddenly 
entertaine<l, and as suddenly given up, presupposes. The 
faithless lover is at last, on account of a very ambiguous 
repentance, forgiven without much difficulty by his first mis¬ 
tress; for the more serious part, the premeditated fiight of 
the daughter of a Prince, the capture of her father along 
with herself by a baml of robbers, of which one of the Two 
Gentlemen, the betrayed and banished friend, lias been against 
bis will elected captain: for all this a peaceful solution is 
soon found. It is as if the course of the world was obliged 
to accommodate itself to a transient youthful caprice, called 
love. Julia, who accompanies her faithless lover in the dis¬ 
guise of a page, is, as it were, a light sketch of the tender 
female figures of a Viola and an Imogen, who, in the latter 
pieces of Shakspoare, leave their home in similar disguises on 
love adventures, and to whom a peculiar charm is communi¬ 
cated by the display of the most virginiy modesty in theii 

Hazardous and problematical situation. 

'The Comedy of Errors is the subject of the Menccchmx o- 
Plautus, entirely recast and enriched with new develoi>- 
inents: of all the works of Slmkspcare this is the only 
example of imitation of, or bormwing from, the ancients. 
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To the two twin brothers of the same name are added two 
slaves, also twins, impossible to be disting;uished from each 
other, and of the same name. The improbability becomes by 
this means doubled : but when once we have lent ourselves to 
the first, which certainly borders on the incredible, we shall 
not perhaps be disposed to cavil at the second; and if the 
spectator is to be entertained by mere perplexities they cau-> 
not be too much varied. In such pieces we must, to give to 
the senses at least an appearance of truth, always pre-suppose 
that the parts by which the Tuisunderstandings are occasioned 
are played with masks, and this the poet no doubt observed. 
I cannot acquiesce in the censure that the discovery is too 
long deferred: so long as novelty and interest are possessed 
by the perplexing incidents, there is no need to be in dread 
of wearisomeness. And this is really the case here : matters 
are carried so far that one of the two brothers is first arreste<l 
for debt, then confined as a lunatic, and the other is forced to 
take refuge in a sanctuary to save his life. In a subject of 
this description it is impossible to steer clear of all sorts of 
low circumstances, abusive language, and blows; Shakspeare 
has however endeavoured to ennoble it in every possible way. 
A couple of scenes, dedicated to jealousy and love, interrupt 
the course of perplexities which are solely occasioned by the 
illusion of the external senses. A greater solemnity is given 
to the discovery, from the Prince presiding, and from the 
re-union of the long separated parents of the twins who are 
still alive. The exposition, by which the spectators are pre¬ 
viously instructed while the characters themselves are still 
involved in ignorance, and which Plautus artlessly conveys in 
a prologue, is here masterly introduced in an affecting narra¬ 
tive by the father. In short, this is perhaps the best of all 
written or possible Menmclimi; and if the piece be inferior in 
worth to other pieces of Shakspeare, it is merely because 
nothing more could be made of the materials. 

TAe Tarning of the Shrew has the air of an Italian comedy; 
and indeed the love intrigue, which constitutes the main part 
of It, 16 derived mediately or immediately from a piece of 
Aru.sto. The characters and passions are lightly sketched ; 
the intrigue is introduced without much preparation, and in 
Its rapid progress impeded by no sort of difficulties; while, 
in the manner in which Petruchio, though previously cautioncrl 
as to Katherine, still encounters the risks in marrying her 
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and coiitri\'es to tame her—in all this the character and 
peculiar humour of the English are distinctly visible. The 
colours are laid on somewhat coarsely, but the ground is 
good. That the obstinacy of a young and untamed girl, pos¬ 
sessed of none of the attractions of her sex, and neither sup¬ 
ported by bodily nor mental strength, must soon yield to the 
still rougher and more capricious but assumed self-will of a 
man: such a lesson can only be taught on the stage with all 
the perspicuity of a proverb. 

The prelude is still more remarkable than the play itself; 
A drunken tinker, removed in hie sleep to a palace, where he 
is deceived into the belief of being a nobleman. The inven¬ 
tion, however, is not Shakspeare’s. Holberg has handled the 
same subject in a masterly manner, and with inimitable truth; 
but he has spun it out to five acts, for which such material is 
hardly sufficient. He probably did not borrow from the English 
dramatist, but like him took the hint from a popular story. 
There arc several comic motives of this description, which go 
back to a very remote age, without ever becoming antiquated. 
Here, as well as everywhere else, Shakspeare has proved 
himself a great poet: the whole is merely a slight sketch, but 
in elegance and delicate propriety it will hardly ever be ex¬ 
celled. rvTeither has he overlooked the irony which the sub¬ 
ject naturally suggested: the great lord, who is driven by 
idleness and ennui to deceive a poor drunkard, can make no 
better use of his situation than the latter, who every moment 
relapses into his vulgar hahits. The last half of this prelude, 
that in which the tinker, in his new state, again drinks him¬ 
self out of his senses, and is transformed in his sleep into his 
former condition, is from some accident or other, lost. It 
ought to have followed at the end of the larger piece. Tlie 
occasional remarks of the tinker, during the course of the 
representation of the comedy, might have been improvisatory; 
hut it is hardly credible that Shakspeare should have trusted 
to the momentary suggestions of the players, whom he di<l 
not hold in high estimation, the conclusion, however short, of 
a work wliich he ha<l so carefully commenced. Moreover, the 
only circumstance which connects the play with the prelude, 
is, that it belongs to the new life of the supposed nobleman 
to have plays acted in his castle by strolling actors. Thin 
invention of inf '^duciiig spectators on the stage, who contri¬ 
bute to the eutcivuinnient, has been very wittily used by later 
English poets. 
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Love's Labour Lost is also numbered among tlic. pieces of 
nis youth. It is a humorsomo display of frolic; a whole 
cornucopia of the most vivacious jokes is emptied into it. 
Youth is certainly perceivable in the lavish superfluity of 
labour in the execution : the unbroken succession of plays on 
words, and sallies of every description, hanlly leave the spec¬ 
tator time to breathe; the sparkles of wit lly about in such 
profusion, that they resemble a blaze of fireworks; while the 
dialogue, for the most part, is in the same hurried style in 
which the pjtssing masks at a carnival attempt to banter each 
other. The young king of Navarre, with three of his cour¬ 
tiers, has made a vow to pass three years in rigid retirement, 
and devote them to the study of wisdom; for that purpose he 
has banished all female society from his court, and imposed a 
penalty on the intercourse with women. But scarcely has he, 
in a pompous harangue, worthy of the most heroic achieve¬ 
ments, announced this determination, when the daughter of 
the king of France appears at his court, in the name of her 
old and bed-ridden father, to demand the restitution of a pro¬ 
vince which he held in jdedge. Compelled to give her audi¬ 
ence, he falls immediately in love with her. Matters fare no 
better with liis companions, who on their parts renew an old 
acquaintance with the princess’s attendants. Each, in heart, is 
already false to his vow, without knowing that the wish is 
shared by his associates; they overhear one another, as they 
in turn confide their sorrows in a love-ditty to tlie solitary 
forest: every one jeers and confounds the one who fol]o\N^ 
him. Biron, wlio from the beginning was the most satirical 
among them, at last steps forth, and rallies the king and the 
two others, till the discovery of a love-letter forces him also 
to hang down his head. He extricates himself and his com¬ 
panions from their dilemma by ridiculing the folly of the 
broken vow, and, after a noble eulogy on women, invites 
them to swear new allegiance to the colours of love. This 
scene is inimitable, and the crowning beauty of the whole. 
The manner in which they afterwards prosecute their lov<vl 
suite in ma.sks and disguise, and in which they are tricked 
and laughed at by the ladies, who are also masked and dif>- 
guised, IS, perhaps, spun out too long. It may be tlionght, 
too, that tlie poet, when he suddenly announces the <lcath of 
the king of France, and makes the princess postpone her 
answer to the young prince's serious advances till the expira- 
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tion of the period of lier mourning, and impose, besides, a 
lieavy j>enance on him for his levity, drops the proper comic 
tone. But the tone of raillery, which prevails throughout the 
piece, made it hanlly possible to bring about a more satisfac¬ 
tory conclusion: after such extravagance, the characters could 
not return to sobriety, except under the presence of some 
foreign influence. The grotesque figures of Don Armado, a 
j>ompons fantastic Sj)aiiiurd, a couple of pedants, and a clown, 
who between whiles contribute to the entertainment, are the 
creat^'on of a whimsical imagination, and well adapted as foils 
for the wit of so vivacious a society. 

A ll's Well that Ends Well, Much Ado about Nothing^ Afeasitre 
for Jifeata/rey ami The Merchant of Yeniccy bear, in so far, a 
resemblance to each other, that, along with the main jdot, 
which turns on Important relations dccisiv'e of nothing less 
than the liuj j>iiicss or misery of life, and tlierefore is calcu- 
late<I to make a powerful impression on the moral feeling, the 
7 )Oct. with the skill of a practised artist, has contrived to com¬ 
bine a number of cheerful accompaniments. Not, however, 
that the poet seems loth to allow full scope to the serious 
impressions: he merely adds a due counterpoise to them in 
the entei’tainment which he supplies for the imagination and 
the umlerstanding. He has furnished the story with all the 
separate features which are necessary to give t(» it the appear- 
«ince of a real, though extradnlinary, event. But lie never falls 
into the lachrymose tone of the sentimental drama, nor into 
the bitterness of those dramas which have a moral direction, 
and which are really nothing but moral invectives dramatized. 
Compassion, anxiety, and <lissatisfaction become too oppres¬ 
sive when they are too long dwelt on, and when the whole of 
a work is given up to them exclusively. Shakspeare always 
finds means to transport us from the confinement of social 
institutions or pretensions, where men do but shut out the 
light and air from each other, into the open space, even before 
we ourselves are conscious of our want. 

AWs Well that Ends Well is the old story of a young 
maiden whose love looked much higher than her station. She 
obtains her lover in marriage from the hand of the King as 
a rcwar<l for curing him of a hopeless and lingering disease, 
by means of a hereditary arcanum of her father, who hail 
been in his lifetime a celebrated physician. The young man 
do.spiscs her virtue and beauty; concludes the marriage only 
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iri-uf)|>carance, and seeks in the dangers of war, deliverance 
from a domestic happiness which wounds his pride. By 
faithful endurance and an innocent fraud, she fulfils the appa* 
rciitly impossible conditions on which the Count had pro¬ 
mised to acknowledge her as his wife. Love appears here in 
humble guise: the wooing is on the woman’s side; it is striv¬ 
ing, unaided by a reciprocal inclination, to overcome the pre¬ 
judices of birth. But as soon as Helena is united to the 
Count by a sacred bond, though by liim considered an oi>- 
p»*essive chain, her error becomes her virtue.—She afTocts us 
by her patient suffering; the moment in which she appears to 
most advantage is when she accuses herself as the pt?r.secutor 
of her indexible husband, and^ under the pretext of a pil¬ 
grimage to atone for her error, privately leaves the house 
of her mother-in-law. Johnson expresses a cordial aversion 
for Count Bertram, and regrets that he should be allowed 
to come off at last with no other punishment than a tem¬ 
porary shame, nay, even be rcwanled with the unmerited 
possession of a virtuous wife. But has Shakspeare ever 
attempted to soften the impression made by his unfeeliutr 
pride and light-l.earted perversity? He has hut given him 
the pod qualities of a soldier. And does not the poet paint 
the true way of the world, which never makes much of man’s 
mj^tice to woman, if 6o-calle<l family honour is preserved? 
Bertram’s sole jus^tincation is, that hy the excrc-iie of arl.i- 

nV-ltfe/’S"'* I'roi.er to coiisti-aiii him, in a 

• wife n •‘'l' “"'1 l»-'' atc right as the choice of 

“!'s .story, as well as that of Grissel and 
•itrd «>;es, is intended to prove that woman’s truth 

and patience will at last triumph over man’s abuse of his 

; ,Tev'‘l'' P”,"'®''' " novels and f<Mia„x are, on the 

ninT ““‘"iT '.'’Oman’s inconsistency and cun- 

i ng. In this piece old age is painted with rare favour- th<* 

^f^Jd^Sf ^-od-natur^d impXos 5 

^ oJd L.afeu, the maternal indulgence of the Counte<»^ 

son, seem all as it were to vh‘'"\vit^ 
young Count to overcome the arrogance of the 

Umn^magi^ativJ °thc^l", ^ -ntoiitioiis 

-1.1, “S' -.s 

HeIenns^'',Lrt'‘*ir?i,/funv rejection of the poor 

p.miluljy allectii.g, the cowardly Parolles 
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steps ill to the relief of the spectator. The mystification by 
wliich his pretcn<led valour and his shameless slanders are 
unmasked must be ranked among the most comic scenes that 
ever were invented: they contain matter enough for an excel¬ 
lent comedy, if Shakspeare were not always rich even to 
pi^fusion. FalstafF has thrown Parolles into the shade, 
otherwise among the poet’s comic, characters he would have 
been still more famous. 


ttriie main tdot in Much Ado about Nothing is the same 
with the story of Ariodante and Ginevra in Ariosto; the 
secondary circumstances and devcU?pment are no doubt very 
difterent. The mode in which the innocent Hero before the 
altar at the moment of the we<lding, and in the presence 
of her family and many witnesses, is put to shame by a most 
degrading charge, false indeed, yet clothed with every ap¬ 
pearance of truth, is a gi-and piece of theatrical effect in 
the true and justifiable sense. The impression would have 
been too tragical had not Shakspeare carefully softened it 
in order to prepare for a fortunate catastrophe. The dis¬ 
covery of the plot against Kero lias been already partly 
made, though not l>v tiic per.sons interested; and the poet 
has contrived, by lueans of the blundering simplicity of a 
eoindo of constables and watchmen, to convert the arrest and 
the examination of the guilty individuals into scenes full 
of the most delightful amusement. There is also a second 
piece of theatrical efibet not inferior to the first, where 
Claudio, now convinced of Iiis error, and in obedience to the 
penance laid on his fault, thinking to give his hand to a rela¬ 
tion of his injured bride, whom ho supposes dead, discovers 
oil her unma*sking, Hero hcr-sclf. The extraordinary suc¬ 
cess of this play in Shakspearc’s own <lay, and even since 
in England, is, however, to he ascribed more particularly 
to the parts of I3euc<lict ami Beatrice, two luimoiirsoiiie beings, 
who incessantly attack each other with all the resources of 
raillery. Avowed rebels to love, they are both entangie<J 
in its net by a merry jdot of their friends to make them 
believe that each is the object of the 

Other. Some one or other, not over-stocked with penetration, 
has objected to the same artifice being twice used in entrap- 
pinn^ them; the drollery, however, lies in the very symmetry 
of the decopti<.n Their friends attribute the whole effect t/> 
their own device; Imt the exclusive direction of their raillery 
against each other is in itself a nroof of a growing inclination. 
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Their witty vivacity does not even abandon them in the 
avowal of love; and their behaviour only assumes a serious 
appearance for the purpose of defending the slandered Hero. 
This is exceedingly well imagined; the lovers of jesting must 
fix a point beyond which they are not to indulge in their 
humour, if they would not be mistaken for buffoons by tra<le./) 
In Measure for Meastire Shakspeare was compelled, by the 
nature of the subject, to make his poetry more familiar with 
criminal justice than is usual with him. All kinds of procoe<U 
ings connected with the subject, all sorts of active or passive 
jjersons, pass in review before us: the hypocritical I.,ord 
Deputy, the comptvssionate Provost, and the hard-hearted 
Hangman; a young man of quality who is to suffer for the 
seduction of his mistress before marriage, loose wretches 
brought in by the police, nay, even a hardened criminal, 
whom even the preparations for his execution cannot awaken 
out of his callousness. But yet, notwithstanding this agitat¬ 
ing truthfulness, how tender and mild is the pervading tone 
of the picture! The piece takes improjjerly its name from 
punishment; the true significance of fhe whole is the triumph 
of mercy over strict justice; no man being himself so free 
from errors as to bo entitled to deal it out to his equals. The 
most beautiful embellishment of the composition is the cha¬ 
racter of Isabella, who, on the point of taking the veil, is yet 
prevailed upon by sisterly affection to tread again the per¬ 
plexing ways of the world, while, amid the general corruption, 
the heavenly purity of her mind is not even stained with one 
unholy thought: in the humble robes of the novice she is a 
very angel of light. When the cold and stern Angelo, here¬ 
tofore of unblemished reputation, whom the Duke has com- 
mi^ioned, during his pretended ab.sence, to restrain, by a 
rigid a<lministration of the law.s, the excesses of dissolute 
immorality, is even himself tempted by the virgin charms of 
Isabella, supplicating for the pardon of her brother Claudio, 
condemned to death for a youthful indiscretion; when at first* 
in timid and obscure language, be insinuates, but at last irn- 
pu<le!itly avouches his readiness to grant Claudio’s life to th <5 
sacrifice of her honour; when Isabella repulses his offer witli 
a noble scorn; in her account of the ujterview to her brothv 
when the latter at first applauds her conduct, but at lenn-^K 
overcome by the fear of death, strives to persuade her to 
consent to dishonour;—in these masterly scenes, Shakspeare 
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lias sounded the depths- of the human heart. The interest 
here reposes iiltogctlier on the represented action j curiosity 
contributes nothing to our delight, for the Duke, in the 
disguise of a Monk, is always present to watch over his 
dangerous rei>resentative, and to avert every evil which could 
possibly be apprehendc<l; we look to him with confidence 
<br a Inippy result. The Duke acts the part of the Monk 
naturally, <?ven to deception; he unites in his person the 
wisdom of the priest an<l the prince. Only in his wisdom lie 
is too fond of round-about ways; his vanity is flattered with 
acting invisibly like an earthly providence; he takes more 
pleasure in overhearing his subjects than governing them in 
the customary way of princes. As he ultimately extends a 
free i>.ar<lon to all the guilty, wc do not see how his original 
purpose, in committing the execution of the laws to other 
hands, of restoring their strictness, has in any wise been 
accomplished. The jjoet might have had this irony in view, 
tliat of the numberless slamlers of the Duke, told him by 
the petulant Lucio, in ignorance of the person whom he is 
addressing, that at least which regarded his singularities and 
whims was not wholly without foundation. It is deserving of 
remark, that Shakspeare, ami<lst the rancour of religious 
parties, takes a delight in painting the condition of a monk, 
aiul always represents his influence as beneficial. We find 
in him none of the black and knavish monks, which an 
enthusiasm for Protestantism, rather than poetical inspiration, 
has suggested to some of our modern poets. Shakspeare 
merely gives his monks an inclination to busy themselves in 
the aflViirs of others, after renouncing the world for them¬ 
selves; with respect, however, to pious frauds, he does not 
represent tliom as very conscientious. Such are the parts 
actcil hy the monk in liomeo and Juliet, and another in 
MilcJl Ado about N'othi7i^, and even hy the Duke, whom, con¬ 
trary to the well-known proverb, the cowl seems really to 

make a monk. _ , . 

The Merchant of Venice is one of Shakspeare s most perfect 

works: poiiular to an extraordinary degree, and calcidatcd 
r<> produce the most powerful effect on the stage, and at the 
6; imc time a wonder of ingenuity and art for the reflecting 
critic. Shylock, the Jew, is one of the inimitable master- 
i>iocc« of characterization which are to he found onlv in 
hiakspearo. It is easy for both poet and ]>laycr to exhibit :i 
caricature of national sentiments, modes of speaking, ami 
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gestures. Shylock, however, is everything but a coniinon 
Jew: he possesses a strongly-marked and original inilivi- 
duality, and yet we perceive a light touch of Judaism in 
everything he says or does. "NVe almost fancy we can hear a 
light whisper of the Jewish accent even in the written words, 
such as we sometimes still 6nd in the higher classes, notwith¬ 
standing their social refinement. In tranquil moments, all 
that is foreign to the £uro|>ean blood and Christian sciiti*. 
inents is less perceptible, but in passion the national stamp 
comes out more strongly marked. All these inimitable niceties 
the finished art of a great actor can alone properly express. 
Sliylock is a man of information, in his own way, oven a 
thinker, only he has not discovered the region where human 
feelings dwell; his morality is founded on the disbelief in 
gootlness and magnanimity. The desire to avenge the wrongs 
and indignities heaped upon his nation is, after avarice, liis 
strongest spring of action. His hate is naturally directed 
cliielly against those Christians who ai’o actuated by truly 
Christian sentiments: a disinterested love of our neigbbour 
seems to him the most unrelenting perserution of the Jews. 
The letter of the law is his idol; he refuses to lend an ear to 
the voice of mercy, which, from the mouth of Portia, speaks 
to him with heavenly eloquence: he insists on rigid and 
inflexible justice, and at last it recoils on his own head. 
Thus he becomes a symbol of the general history of his unfor¬ 
tunate nation. The melancholy and self-sacrificing magna¬ 
nimity of Antonio is affectingly sublime. Like a princely 
merchant, he is surrounded with a whole train of noble 
friends. The contrast which this forms to the selfish cruelty 
of the usurer Shylock was necessary to redeem the honour oi' 
human nature. The danger which almost to the close of the 
fourth act, hangs over Antonio, and which the imagination is 
almost afraid to approach, wouhl fill the mind with too painful 
anxiety, if the poet did not also provide fur its recreation and 
diversion. This is effected in an especial manner by the 
scenes at Portia’s country-scat, which transport the spectator 
into quite another world. And yet they are closely connected 
with the mam business by the chain of cause and effect: 
Wassanios yireparations for his courtship are the cause of 
Antonios subscribing the dangerous bond; and Portia agaiiu 
by the counsel and advice of her uncla, a famous lawyer, 
effccte the safety of her lover’ friend. But the relations of 
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^Iie dramatic composition are the wliile admirably observed in 
yet another respect. The trial between Sliylock and Antonio 
is indeed recorded as being a real event, sUIl, for all that, it 
must ever remain an unheard-of and singular case. Shak* 
speare has therefore associated it with a love intrigue not less 
extraordinary: the one consequently is rendered natural and 
probable by means of the other. A rich, beautiful and clever 
licircss, who can only be won by the solving the riddle*!—the 
locked caskets—the foreign princes, who come to try the 
venture—all this powerfully excites the imngiiiation with the 
splendour of an olden tale of marvels. The two scenes in 
which, first the Prince of Morocco, in the language of Eastern 
hyperbole, and then the self-conceited Prince of Arragon, make 
their choice among the caskets, serve merely to raise our 
curiosity, and give emjdoynieiit to our wits; but on the third, 
where tlie two lovers stand trembling befoi*e the inevitable 
choice, which in one moment must unite or separate them for 
ever, Shakspeare has lavished all the charms of feeling—all 
the magic of poesy. We share in the rapture of Portia and 
Bassanio at the fortunate choice : we easily conceive whjf 
they are so fond of each other, for they are both most deserv 
ing of love. Tlie judgment scene, with which the fourth act 
is occupied, is in itself a perfect drama, concentrating in 
itself the interest of the whole. The knot Is now untied, and 
according to the common ideas of theatrical satisfaction, the 
curtain ought to <lrop. But the poet was unwilling to dismiss 
his audience with the gloomy impressions which Antonio’s 
ac<piitta\, effected with so much difficulty, and contrary to all 
expectation, and the condemnation of Shylock, were calculated 
to leave behind them; he has therefore added the fifth act by 
way of a musical afterlude in the piece itself. The episode of 
•lessica, the fugitive daughter of the Jew, in whom Shakspeare 
has contrived to throw a veil of sweetness over the national 
features, and the artifice by which Portia and her companion 
are enabled to rally their newly-married husbands, supply him 
with the necessary materials. The scene opens with tlio 
playful prattling of two lovers in a summer evening; it is 
followed by soft music, and a rapturous eulogy on this 
powerful clisposer of tho l^um^n mind nnd the world j the 
principal characters then make their appearance, and after a 
simulated quarrel, which is gracefully maintained, the whole 
end with the most exhilarating mirth. 
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As You Like It is a piece of an entirely different descrip¬ 
tion. It would be difKcult to bring the couteuts within the 
compass of an ordinary narrative; nothing takes place, or 
rather what is done is not so essential as what is said; even 
what may be called the denouement is brought about pretty 
arbitrarily. Whoever can perceive nothing but what can as 
it were be counted on the fingers, will hardly be disp<»sed to 
allow that it has any plan at all. Banishment and HiglU. 
have assembled together, in the forest of Arden, a strange 
band: a Duke dethroned by his brother, who, with the faith¬ 
ful companions of his misfortune, lives in the wilds on the 
produce of the chase; two disguised Princesses, who love ench 
other with a sisterly affection; a witty court fool; lastly, the 
native inhabitants of the forest, ideal and natural shepherds 
and shepherdesses. These lightly-sketched figures form a 
motley and diversified train; we see always the shady 
dark-green landscape in the background, and breathe in 
imngination the fresh air of the forest. The hours are lierc 
measured by no clocks, no regulated recurrence of duty or of 
toil: they fiow on unnumbered by voluntary occupation or 
fanciful idleness, to which, accoruing to his humour or dis¬ 
position, every one yields himself, and this unrestrained free¬ 
dom compensates them all for the lost conveniences of life. 
One throws himself down in solitary meditation under a tree, 
and indulges in melancholy refiections on the changes (»f for¬ 
tune, the falsehood of the world, and the self-inflicte<l torments 
of social life; others make the woods resound with soc»al and 
festive songs, to the accompaniment of their hunting-horns. 
Selfishness, envy, and ambition, have been left behind in the 
city; of all the human passions, love alone has found an 
entrance into this wilderness, where it dictates the same lau- 
guage alike to the simple shepherd and the chivalrous youin, 
who hangs his love-ditty to a tree. A prudish shepherdess 
falls at first sight in love with Rosalind, disguised in men’s 
apparel; the latter sharjdy reproaches her with her severity 
to her poor lover, and the pain of refusal, which she feels from 
experience in her own case, disposes her at length to compas¬ 
sion and requital. The fool carries his philosophical con¬ 
tempt of external show, and his raillery of the illusion of love 
so far, that he purpo^ly seeks out the ugliest and simplest 
country wench for a mistress. Throughout the whole picture, it 
seems to be the poet's design to show that to call fui th i ho poetry 
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which has its indwelling in nature and the human mind, nothing 
is wanted but to throw o/r all artificial constraint, and restore 
both to mind and nature their original liberty. In the 
very progress of the piece, the dreamy carelessness of such 
an existence is sensibly expressed: it is even alluded to by 
Shakspeare in the title. ^Vhoever affects to be displeased, if 
ni this romantic forest the ceremonial of dramatic art is not 
duly observe<l, ought in justice to be delivered over to the 
wise fool, to be led gently out of it to some prosaical region. 
f/ The Twelfth Nighty or What you. Will, unites the entertain¬ 
ment of an intrigue, contrived with great ingenuity, to a rich 
fund of comic characters and situations, and the beauteous 
colours of an ethereal jioetry. In most of his plays, Shakspeare 
treats love more as an affair of the imagination than the heart; 
but here he has taken particular care to remind us that, in his 
language, the some word, signified both fancy and love. 

The love of the niusic-ciirapturc<l Duke for Olivia is not 
merely a fancy, hut an imagination; Viola appears at first to 
fall arbiti*arily in love with the Duke, whom she serves as a 
page, although she afterwards touches the teuderest strings of 
feeling; the proud Olivia is captivated by the modest and 
insinuating iiiesseiigor of the Duke, in whom slie is far from 
suspecting a disguised rival, and at last, by a second decep¬ 
tion, takes the brother for the sister. To these, which I 
might call ideal follies, a contnist is formed by the naked 
absiirtiitics to which the entertaining tricks of the ludicrous 
persons of the piece give rise, under the pretext also of love: 
the silly and profligate Knight's awkward courtship of Olivia, 
and her declaration of love to Viola; the imagination of the 
jiodautic steward Malvolio, that his mistress is secretly in 
love with him, which carries him so far that he is at last shut 
a.s a lunatic, and visited by the clown in the dross of a 
priest. These scenes are admirably conceived, and as signifi¬ 
cant as tliey are laughable. If this were really, as is asserted, 
Shaksj>eare*s latest work, ho must have enjoyed to the hist 
the same youthful elasticity of mind, and have carried with 
him to the grtive the undiininished fulness of his talentsr^ 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, though properly a comedy 
in tlie usual acceptation of the word, we shall pass over at 
present, till we come to speak of Henry the Fourth^ tluit wo 
may giv'O our opinion of the characto” of Kalstaff in con¬ 
nexion 
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The Midsumviei' Nights Dream and The Tempesty may be 
m so far compared together that in both the innucnce of a 
wonderful world of spirits is interwoven with the turmoil of 
human passions and with the farcical adventures of folly. 
The AfidsumTiier Nights Dream is certainly an earlier produc¬ 
tion ; but The Teynpest, according to all appearance, was writ¬ 
ten in Shakspeare's later da^^’s: hence most critics, on the 
supjmsition that the poet must have continue<l to improve 
with increasingmatiirity of mind, have honoured the last pieco ^ 
with a marked preference. I cannot, however, altogethei 
concur with them : the internal merit of these two works are, 
in my opinion, pretty nearly balanced, and a predilection for 
the one or tlie other can only be governed by personal taste. 
In profound and original characterization the superiority of 
The Teynpest is obvious: as a whole we must always aclinire 
the masterly skill which be has here displayed in the economy 
of his menus, nml the dexterity with wliich he has disguisefi 
his prepjirntmns,—the scallohlings for the wonderful aerial 
structure. In Tfie Afidsuryiyyiir Nights Dreamy on the other 
hand, there flows a luxuriant vein of the boldest and most 

fantastical invention; the inog* extraordinary combination of 
tiio most dissimilar ingredients seems to have been brongbt 
a out without efiort by some ingenious and lucky accident, 
aiKt the colours are of such clear transparency that we think 
the whole of the variegated fabric may be blown away with 
a breath. The fairy world here described rcsemldos those 
elegant pieces of arabescpio, where little genii with butterfly 
wings rise, half embodied, above the flowcr-cups. Twilierht 
moonshine, dew, and spring perfumes, are the element <.f these 
( er spirits; they assi.st nature in embroidering ber carpet 
with green leaves, many-coloured flowers, ami glittering in- 

’^7»rld they do but make sport chibb 
enoZ« their beneficent or noxious influx 

raiiw. rage dissolves in good-natured 

mcrol'^;„ stripped of ail earthly matter, aro 

of mortals t correspon.l with this, the loves 

contw,^^ poetical enchantment, which, hy a 
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woven that they seem necessary to each other for the formation 
of a whole. Oberon is desirous of relieving the lovers from 
their perplexities, but greatly adds to them tliroiigh the mis¬ 
takes of his minister, till he at last comes really to the aid of 
their fruitless amorous pain, their inconstancy and jealousy, 
and restores fidelity to its old rights. The extremes of fan¬ 
ciful and vulgar are united when the enchanted Tltania 
awakes and fnlls in love with a coarse mechanic with an ass’s 


head, who represents, or rather disfigures, the part of a tra¬ 
gical lover. The droll wonder of Bottom’s transformation is 
merely the translation of a metaphor in its literal sense; but 
in his behaviour during the tender homage of the Fairy Queen 
we have an amusing proof how much the consciousness of 
such a head-dress heightens the effect of his usual folly. 
Theseus and Hippolyta are, as it were, a splendid frame for 
tlie picture; they take no part in the action, but surround it 
with a stately pomp. The discourse of the hero and liis 
Amazon, as they course through the forest with their noisy 
hunting-train, works upon the imagination like the fresh 
hreath of morning, before which the shapes of night disappear. 
Pyramiis and Thisbe is not unmeaningly chosen as the grt^ 
tesque play within the play; it is exactly like the pathetic 
part <*f the 2 >iccc, a secret meeting of two lovers in the forest, 
and their separation by an unfortunate accident, and closes 
the whole with the most amusing parody. 

The 'Tempesit has little action or progressive movement; the 
union of Ferdinand ami IMiranda is settled at their first in¬ 
terview. and Prosper© merely throws apjjarent obstacles in 
their way; the shipwrecked band go leisurely about the 
island ; the attempts of Sebjistiau and Antonio on the life of 
the Kilo»- of Naples, ami the plot of Caliban and the drunken 
sailors against l*i‘osj>erD, are nothing hut a feint, for we fore¬ 
see that'^they will be completely frustx-ated by the magical 
skill of the latter ; nothiug remains therefore but the punish¬ 
ment of the guilty by dreadful sights which harrow up their 
consciences, and tlieii the discovery and final reconciliation. 
Yet this want of movement is so admirably concealed by tjie 
most varied display of the fiisciiiations of poetry, and the 
exhilaration of mirth, tlie details of the execution are so very 
attractive, that it requires no small degree of attention to 
perceive that the denouemtmt is, in some degree, anticipate«i 
111 the exposition. The history of the loves of Ferdmaudaiid 
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Aliranda, developed in a few sUort scenes, is ciiuhantiii^ly 
beautiful: an affecting union of chivalrous magnanimity on 
the one part, and on the other of the virgin openness of a heart 
which, brought up far from the world on an uninhabited 
island, has never learned to disguise its innocent movements. 
The wisdom of the princely hermit Prospero has a ina<^ical 
and mysterious air; the disagreeable impression left by the 
black falsehood of the two usurpers is softened by the honest 
gossipping of the old and faithful Gonzalo^ Trinculo and 
Stephano, two good-for-nothing drunkards, find a worthy as¬ 
sociate in Caliban; and Ariel hovers sweetly over the whole 
as the personified genius of the wonderful fable. 

Caliban has become a by-word as the strange creation of a 
poetical imagination. A mixture of gnome and savage, lialf 
dnemoii, half brute, in his behaviour wo perceive at once the 
traces of his native disposition, and the influence of Prosperous 
education. The latter could only unfold his understanding, 
without, in the slightest degree, taming his rooted malignity: 
it is as if the use of reason and human speech were commu¬ 
nicated to an awkward ape. In inclination Caliban is mali¬ 
cious, cowardly, false, and base; and yet he is essentially dif¬ 
ferent from the vulgar knaves of a civilized world, as por¬ 
trayed occasionally by Shakspeare. He is rude, but not 
vulgar; he never falls into the prosaic and low familiarity of 
his <lruuken associates, for he is, in his way, a imetical beimr * 
he always speaks in verse. He has picked up every thin<^ 
dissonant and thorny in language to compose out of it a voct^ 
buJary of his own; and of the whole variety of nature, the 
hateful, repulsive, and pettily deformed, have alone been im- 
picsseil on his imagination. The magical worl.l of spirits, 
which the staff of Prospero has assembled on the island, casts 
merely a faint reflection into his mind, as a ray of light which 
falls into a dark cave, incapable of communicating to it eitlier 
heat or illumination, serves merely to set in motion the poi¬ 
sonous vapours. The delineation of this monster is througli- 
out inconceivably consistent and profound, and, notwithstaml- 
ing Its hatefuliiess, by no means hurtful to our feelings, iia the 
honour of human nature is left untouched. 

In the zephyr-like Ariel the image of air is not to be inis- 
taken, Ills name even bears an allusion to it; as, on the other 
hand Caliban signifies the heavy element of earth. Yet they 
are neither of them simple, allegorical personiticatious but 
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beingg individually determined. In general we find in The 
J/idsuTnmer NighCs Dream^ in The Tt^pesty in tlie magical 
part of J^achethy and wiierever Shakspeare avails himself of 
the popular belief in the invisible presence of spirits, and the 
possibility of coming in contact with them, a profound view 
of the inward life of nature and her mysterious springs, which, 
it is true, can never be altogether unknown to the genuine 
poet, as poetry is altogether incompatible with mechanical 
physics, but which few have possessed in an erpial degree with 
Dante and himself. 

T/ie Winter s T'ale is as appropriately named as The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. It is one of those tales which arc 
peculiarly calculated to beguile the dreary leisure of a long 
winter evening, and are even attractive and intelligible to 
childhood, while animated by fervent truth in the delineation 
of character and passion, and invested with the eiiibellish- 
ments of poetry lowering itself, as it were, to the simplicity of 
the subject, they transport even manhood back to the golden 
age of imagination. The calculation of probabilities has 
nothing to do with such wonderful and fleeting adventures, 
whert all end at last in universal joy; and, accordingly, Shak¬ 
speare has here taken the greatest license of anachronisms 
and geographical errors; not to mention other incongruities, 
ho opens a free navigation between Sicily an<l Bohemia, makes 
Oiulio Romano the contemporary of the Delj)hic oracle. The 
piece divides itself in some degree into two plays. Leontes 
Leconies suddenly jealous of his royal bo6om-frien<l P«>lyxenes, 
who is on a visit to his court; makes an attempt on his life, 
from which Polyxeiics only saves himself by a cIan<lostine 
flight;—Hermione, suspected of infidelity, is thrown into pri¬ 
son, and ’*»o daughter which she there brings into the world 
is exposeo on a remote coast;—the accused Queen, declared 
innocent by the oracle, on learning that her infant son has 
pined to death on her account, falls down in a swoon, and is 
mourned as dead by her husband, who becomes sensible, when 
too late, of Iiis error : all this makes up the three first acts. 
The last two are separated from these by a chasm of sixteen 
years; but the foregoing tragical catastrophe was only appa¬ 
rent, and this serves to connect the two parts. The Princess, 
who has been exposed on the coast of Polyxencs’s king<lom, 
grows up among low shepherds; but her tender beauty, her 
noble manners, and elevatitm of seiicimcnt. be-speak her 
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descent; tlte Crown Prince Florizcl, in the course of liis 
hawking, falls in with her, becomes enamoured, and courts 
her in the disguise of a shepherd; at a rural entertainment 
Polyxcnes discovers their attachment, and breaks out into a 
violent rage ; the two lovers seek refuge from his persecutions 
at the court of Leontcs in Sicily, where the discovery and 
general reconciliation take place. Pastly, when Leontes be¬ 
holds, as he imagines, the statue of his lost wife, it descends 
from the niche: it is she herself, the still living Hermione, 
who has kept herself so long concealed; and the piece ends 
with universal rejoicing. The jealousy of Leontes is not, like 
that of Othello, <leveloped through all its causes, symptoms 
and variations; it is brought forward at once full grown and 
mature, and is portrayed as a distempered frenzy. It is a 
passion whose efi'ects the sjiectator is more concerned with 
than with its origin, and which does not pro«luco the catas¬ 
trophe, but merely ties the knot of the piece. In fact, the 
poet might perhaps have wished slightly to indicate that Her¬ 
mione, though virtuous, M as too warm in her efforts to please 
Polyxencs; and it appears as if this germ of inclination first 
attained its proper maturity in their children. Nothing can 
be more fresh and youthful, nothing at once so ideally j>astoral 
and princely as the love of Florizel and Per<lita; of the 
prince, whom love converts into a voluntary shepherd; and 
the princess, who betrays her exalted origin without knowing 
it, an<l in whose hands noseg.ays become crowns. Shakspeare 
has never hesitated to place ideal poetry side by siile of the 
most vulgar prose: and in the world of reality also tliis is 
genorally the case. Perflita s foster-father and his son are 
both made simple btmrs that we may the more distinctly see 
how all that ennohles lior helongs only to herself. Autolyciis, 
the merry pc<llar ami pickpocket, so inimitably portrayed, is 
iiece.ssary to complete the rustic feast, which Per<lita on her 

part seems to render meet for an assemblage of gods in di.s- 
guise. 

Cj/mhel'me is also one of Shak.^peare’s most w«,mlerful com- 
po.sitions. He has hero combined a novel of Hoccacio s with 
tiaflitionary tales of the ancient Britons rea<d»ing back ta tlio 
times of the first Roman Kmperors and he has contrivctl. by 
tlic most g'cntlc transitions, to blond together irito one harmo- 
iiKuis M’bolo the Social manner.s t>f the ne\vc-<t times M’ith 
olden heroic deeds, and even M iih axn>eurances of the gods. 
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III the character of Imogen no one feature of female excellence 
is omitted: her chaste tenderness, her softness, and her virgin 
pride, her boundless resignation, and her magnanimity towards 
lier mistaken husband, by whom she is unjustly persecuted, 
her adventures in disguise, her apparent death, and Iier reco¬ 
very, form altogether a picture equally tender and affecting. 
Tlie two Princes, Guiderius and Arviragus, both educated in 
flic wilds, form a noble contrast to Miranda and Perdita. 
Shakspeare is fond of showing the superiority of the natural 
over the artificial. Over the art which enriches nature, he 
somewhere says, there is a higher art created by nature her¬ 
self*. As Mii'anda’s unconscious and unstudied sweetness is 
more pleasing than those charms which endeavour to capti¬ 
vate us by the brilliant embellishments of a refined cultiva^ 
tion, so in these two youths, to whom the chase has given 
vigour and hardihood, but who are ignorant of their high des¬ 
tination, and have been brought up apart from human society, 
wo arc equally enchanted by a neCive heroism which loads 
them to anticipate and to dream of deeds of valour, till 
an occasion is offered which they are irresistibly compelled to 
embmcc. When Imogen comes in disguise to their cave; 
when, with all the innocence of childhood, Guiderius and Ar¬ 
viragus form an impassioned friendship for the tender boy, in 
whom they neither suspect a female nor their own sister; 

♦ The passage in Shakspeare here quoted, taken with the context, will 
not bear the construction of the author. The w'hole runs thus :— 

Yet nature is made better by no mean. 

But nature makes that mean : so, o*er that art 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stork ; 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race ; this is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather ; but 

The art itself is nature. IVhiier*s Tatcy Act iv. sc. 3. 

Shakspeare does not liere mean to institute a comparison between the re¬ 
lative excellency of that which is innate and that which we owe to instruc¬ 
tion ; but merely says, that che instruction or art is itself a part of nature. 
The speech is addressed by Polyxenes to Perdita, to persuade her that the 
changes eftected in the appearance of flowers by the art of the gardener are 
not to be accounted unnatural ; and the expression of making conceir>e a 
bark of baser kind by bud of nobler race (i. e., engrafting), would rather 
leaii to the inference, that the mind derived its chief value from the influ¬ 
ence of cuhure.— Trans. 
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wlieii, on their retui'ii from the chase, they find her dead, then 
“ sing her to the ground,** and cover the grave with flowers:— 
these scenes might give to the most deadened imagination a 
new life for i)oetry. If a tragical event is only apparent, in 
such case, whether the spectators are already aware of it or 
ought merely to suspect it, Shakspeare always knows how to 
mitigate the impression without weakening it: he makes tho 
mourning musical, that it may gain in solemnity •what it loses 
in seriousness. With respect to the other parts, the wise and 
vigorous Bclarius, who after long living as a hermit again be¬ 
comes a hero, is a venerable figure; the Italian laebimo’s 
ready dissimulation and quick presence of mind is quite suit¬ 
able to the bold treachery which he plays; Cymbeline, the 
father of Imogen, and even her husband Posthuinus, during 
the first half of the piece, are somewhat sacrificed, hut this 
could not be otherwise; the false and wicked Queen Is merely 
an instrument of the plot; she and her stupid son Clotoii (the 
only comic part in the piece) whose rude arrogance is por¬ 
trayed with much humour, are, before the conclusion, got rid 
of by merited punishment. As for the heroical part of tho 
fable, the war between the Romans and Britons, which brings 
on the denouement, the poet in the extent of his plan had so 
little room to spare, that he merely endeavours to represent it 
iis a mute procession. But to the last scene, where all the 
numerous threads of tlie knot are untied, he has agiriii given 
its full development, that he might collect together into one 
focus the scattered impressions of the whole. This example 
and many others are a sufficient refutation of Johnson’s asser¬ 
tion, that Shakspeare usually hurries over the conclusion 
of his pieces. Rather does he, from a desire to satisfy the 
feelings, introduce a great deal which, so far as the under¬ 
standing of the denouement requires, might in a strict sense bo 
justly spared: our modem spectators are much more impa¬ 
tient to see the curtain drop, when there is nothing more to be 
determined, than those of his day could have been. 
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LECTURE XXV. 

Criticisms on Sliakspeare^s Tragedies. 

/icmeo and Juliet^ and Otliello, differ from most of the pieces 
vi-hich we have hitherto examined, neither in the ing^redicnts 
of the composition, nor in the manner of treating them: it is 
merely the direction of the whole that gives them the stamp 
of Tragedy. liomeo and Juliet is a picture of love and its 
j)itiable fate, in a world whose atmosphere is too sharp for 
this the tenderest blossom of human life. Two beings created 
f<»r each other feel mutual love at the first glance; ev'ery con¬ 
sideration disajjpears before the irresistible impulse to live in 
one another; unclei circumstances hostile in the highest de¬ 
gree to their union, they unite themselves by a secret mar¬ 
riage, relying simply on the protection of an invisible power. 
Untoward incidents following in rapid succession, their heroic 
constancy is within a few days put to the proof, till, forcibly 
scparatecl from each other, by a voluntary death they are 
\inited in the grave to meet again in another world. All this 
is to he found in the beautiful story which Shakspeure has not 
invent<‘d, and which, however simply told, will always excite 
a tender synij^athy : but it was reserved for Shakspoare to join 
in one ideal picture purity of heart with warmth of imagina¬ 
tion; sweetness an«l dignity of manners with passionate inten¬ 
sity of feeling. Under his handling, it has become a glorious 
Song of praise on that inexpressible feeling which ennobles 
the soul and gives to it its highest sublimity, and which ele¬ 
vates even the senses into soul, while at the same time it is a 
melancholy elegy on its inherent and imparted frailty; it is 
at once the apotheosis and the obsequies of love. It a]»pears 
liere a heavenly si)ark, that, as it descends to the earth, is 
converted into the lightning flash, which almost in tuc .same 
moment sets on fire and consumes the mortal being on whom 
it lights. All that is most intoxicating in the odour of a 
s<uitheir spring,—all that is languishing in the song of the 
iniilitingale, or voluj)tuous in the first opening of the rose, all 
alike breathe forth from this poem. But even more rapidly 
than the earliest blossoms of youth and beauty decay, does it 
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from the first timidly-bold declaration and modest return o. 
love hurry on to the most unlimited passion, to an irrevocabU 
union; and then hastens, amidst alternating storms of rapture 
and^ despair, to^ the fate of the two lovers, vvlio yet appear 
enviable in their hard lot, for their love survivH?s them, and by 
their death they have obtained an endless triumi>Ii over every 
separating power, Tlie sweetest and the bitterest love and 
Jjatred, festive rejoicings and dark forebodings, tender em¬ 
braces and sepulchral horrors, the fulness of life and seJf- 
annihilation, are here all brought close to each other; and yet 
these contrasts are so blended into a unity of impression, that 
the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind resembles 
a single but endless sigh. 

The excellent dramatic arrangement, the significance of 
every character in its place, the judicious selection of all the 
circumstances, even the most minute, have already been dwelt 
upon in detail. I shall only request attention to a trait whicli 
may serve for an example of the distance to n hich Shakspearo 
goes back to lay the preparatory foundation. TIic most 
striking and perhaps incredible circumstance in the whole 
story is the liqimr given by the Monk to Julia, by Avhich she 
for a number of hours not merely sleeps, but fully resemble** 
a corpse, without however receiving the least injury. How 
does the poet dispose us to believe that Father Loroii 7 x» pos¬ 
sesses such a secret?—At his first aj>pearanco he exhibits him 
in a garden, 'vhere be is collecting herbs ami descanting on 
the,r wonderful virtues. The discourse of tl.e pious old nian 
IS full of deep moaning: he sees everywlierc in nature em¬ 
blems of tlic moral world; the same wisdom with winch he 
looks through her has also made him master of the liuinan 
heart. Jn this manner a circum.staiice of an ungrateful ap¬ 
pearance, has become the source of a great bcautv? 

If Borneo a7id Juliet shines with the colc.irs of the dawn of 
morning, but a dawn whose purple clouds alrcmly announce 
t ,e thun.Ier of a sultry day, OtUello b, on the other l.and, a 
s^ongly shaded picture : we might call it a tragical Reiiihramlt. 
What a for unate mistake that the Moor (under which name in 
^e original novel, a baptized Saracen of the Northern coast ol 
Africa was unquestionably meant), has been ina«le by Sliak 
speare in every rospect a negro ! We recognize in Othello tho 
Hild nature of tl.at glowing zone which generates the most 
raieiioiis beasts of [.rey and tl.e most deadly poisons, tamed 
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only in apjiearance by the desire of fame, by foreign laws ol 
honour, nnrl by nobler and milder manners. His jealousy is 
not the jealousy of the heart, which is compatible with the 
tendercst feeling and adoration of the beloved object; it is of 
that sensual kind which, in burning climes, has given birth to 
the disgraceful confinement of women and many other un¬ 
natural usages. A drop of this poison flows in his veins, and 
sets his whole blood in the wildest feinneiit. The Moor seems 
noble, frank, confiding, grateful for the love shown him; and 
he is all this, and, moreover, a hero who spurns at danger, a 
worthy leader of an army, a faithful servant of the state; biil 
the mere physical force of passion puts to flight in one mo¬ 
ment all his acquired and mere habitual virtues, and gives the 
upper hand to the savage over the moral man. This t3rranny 
of the blood over the will betrays itself even in the expression 
of his desire of revenge upon Cassio. In his repentance, a 
genuine tenderness for his murdered wife, and in the presence 
of the damning evidence of his deed, the painful feeling of 
annihilated honour at last bursts forth; and in the midst of 
these painful emotions he assails himself with the rage where¬ 
with a despot punishes a runa way slave. He suffers as a 
double man ; at once in the higher and the lower sphere into 
which his being was divided.—"While the Moorbears the nigh tl^y 
colour of suspicion and deceit only on his visage, lago is 
black within. He haunts Othello like his evil genius, and 
with his light (and thorefore the more dangerous,) insinua¬ 
tions, he leaves him no rest; it is as if by means of an unfor¬ 
tunate affinity, founded however in nature, this influence was 
by necessity more powerful over him than the voice of bis 
irood angel Desdemona. A more artful villain than this lago 
was never portrayed; he spreads his nets with a skill which 
nothing can escape. The repugnance inspired by his aims 
becomes tolerable from the attention of the spectators being 
directed to his means: these furnish endless employment to 
the understanding. Cool, discontented, and morose, arrogant 
where be dare be so, but humble and insinuating when it 
suits his purposes, he is a complete master in the art of dissi¬ 
mulation; accessible only to selfish emotions, he is thoroughly 
skilled in rousing the passions of others, and of availing 
himself of every ox>ening which they give him: he is as ex- 
o^dlcnt an observer of men as any one can be who is una<> 
qtiaintcd with higher motives of action from his own exjwri- 
ence; there is always some truth in his malicious observation? 
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»n them. He does not merely pretend an obdurate iucredu- 
lit^ ®f to the virtue of women, he actually entertains it: and 
t^his, too, falls m with his whole way of tliinkinff, and makes 
him the more fit for the execution of his purpose As in 
every thing he sees merely the hateful side, he dissolves in the 
rudest manner the charm which the imagination casts over 
the relation between the two sexes: ho does so for the nur- 
posG of revolting Othello’s senses, whose heart otherwise 
might easily have convinced him of Desdemona’s innocence 
This must serve ^ an excuse for the numerous expressions In 
the spe^hes of lago from which modesty shrinks. If SJiak- 

would not perhaps have 
; aod yet this must certainly have 
peatly injured the truth of his picture. Desdeniona is a 
^rifice without blemish. She is not, it is true, a liigli ideal 

ey^fetness and enthusiastic passion like 
Juliet, full of simplicity, softness, and luiniility, an.l so iiino- 
^nt that she can hardly form to herself an idea of tl.e possi- 
bihty of infidelity, she seems calculated to make the‘most 
gelding and tenderest of wives. The female propensity wholly 

?i® destiny has led her into Oic onlv 

feult of her life, that of marrying without her father's consent 

. I'f® aed yet she has been gained over 

which induces the female tf honour in 

h^ro!*^ tis determined 

heroism, and compassion for the suflerings which he had 

undergone. With great art it is so contrived, that from the 

very circumstance that the pos.sihility of a suspicion o“ her 

h.^ ^ motive never once .-liters her mind-, she is tl.o 

W he ® W ■“ " ®°>'f“ations for Cassio. and thereby does 

but heighten more and more the jealonsv of Oti.elhf To 

t^hrow out still more clearly the angelic pur'ity of Dosllem.um 

u^nt to be to excite suspicion without actual fruilt 

:v;ouVf"lhrfi^t‘*7p®"'“'' --iiy-duccr Thi’p.'Vd- 

events ol the first two acts show us Othello in 
g orious aspect, as the support of Venice and the tciror of the 
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Turks: they serve to withdraw the story from the mci^ 
domestic circle, just as this is done in IloTneo and Juliet by 
the dissensions between the houses of Montague and Capulet. 
No eloquence is capable of painting the overwhelming force 
of the catastrophe in Othello ^—the pressure of feelings which 
measure out in a nionient the abysses of eternity. 

Hamlet is singular in its kind : a tragedy of thought in¬ 
spired by continual and never-satisfied meditation on human 
destiny and the dark perplexity of the events of this world, 
and calculated to call forth the very same meditation in the 
minds of the spectators. This enigmatical work resembles 
those irrational equations in v/}»ich a fraction of unknown 
magnitude always remains, tbr-t will in no way admit of so. 
lution. Much has been said, much written, on this piece, and 
yet no thinking head who anew expresses himself on it, will 
(in his view of the connexion and the signification of ail the 
parts) entirely coincide with liis j)redecessors. What natu¬ 
rally most astonislics us, is the fact that with such hidden 
purposes, with a foundation laid In such unfatliomable depth, 
the whole sliould, at a first view, exhibit an extremely popu¬ 
lar api>citiunoe. The dread appearance of the Ghost takes 
possession of the mind and tlie imagination almost at the 
very coiiiineiicemcnt; then the play witliin tlie play, in which, 
as in a glass, we see reflected the crime, whose fruitlessly 
uttemjitod punishment constitutes the subject-matter of the 
jiiocc, the alarm with which it fills the King; Hamlet’s pre¬ 
tended and Ophelia’s real nmiliiess; her death and burial; 
the meeting of Hamlet and Laertes at her grave; their com¬ 
bat, and the grand determination ; lastly, the appearance of 
the young hero Fortinbras, who, with warlike pomp, pays the 
last honours to an extinct family of kings; the interspersion 
of comic characteristic scenes with Polonius, the courtiers, and 
the grave-diggers, which have all of them their significatioii, 
_all this fills the stage with an animated and varied move¬ 
ment. The only circumstance from which this piece might bo 
judged to be less theatrical than other tragedies of Shakspeare 
is, that in the last scenes the main action either stands still or 
appears to retrograde. This, however, was inevitable, and 
lay in the nature of the jubject. The whole is intended to 
sliow that a calculating consideration, which exhausts all the 
relations and possible consequences of a deed, must crij^ple tho 
piwer of acting; as Hamlet himself expresses it;— 
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And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. 

With respect to Hamlet’s character: I cannot, as I understand 
the poet’s views, pronounce altogether so favourable a sen¬ 
tence upon it as Goethe does. He is, it is true, of a highly 
cultivated mind, a prince of royal manners, endowed with tlie 
finest sense of propriety, susceptible of noble ambition, ami 
open in the highest degree to an enthusiastic adniimlion of 
that excellence in others of which he himself is deficient. He 
acts the part of madness with unrivalled power, convincing 
the persons who are sent to examine into his supposed loss of 
reason, merely by telling them unwelcome truths, and rally¬ 
ing them with the most caustic wit. But in the resolutions 
which he so often embraces and always leaves unexecuted, 
his weakness is too ajiparent: he does himself only justice 
when he implies that there is no greater dissimilarity than 
between himself and Hercules. He is not solely impclle<l by 
necessity to artifice and dissimulation, he has a natural incli¬ 
nation for crookc<l ways; he is a hypocrite towards himself; 
his far-fetched scruples are often mere pretexts to cover his 
want of determination : thoughts, as he says on a different 
occasion, which have 

•- but oue part wisdom 

And ever three parts coward. - 

He has been chiefly condemned both for his harshness in re¬ 
pulsing the love of Ophelia, which he himself had cherishc<l, 
and for his insensibility at her death. But he is too much 
overwhelmed with his own sorrow to have any compassion to 
spare for others; besides his outward imlilfcrencc gives us by 
no means tlie measure of his internal perturbation. On the 
other hand, we evidently perceive in him a malicious joy. 
when he has succeede<l in getting rid of his enemies, more 
through necessity and accident, which alone are able to impel 
him to quick and decisive measures, than by the merit of liis own 
courage, as ho himself confesses after the murder of Poloriius, 
and with respect to Rosencrantz and Guildcn.stern. Hamlet 
ha.s no firm belief either in himself or in anytliing else: fr»>ni 
eypressions of roligious confidence he passes over to sceptical 
doubts; he believes in the Ghost of liis father as long as he 
sees it, but as soon as it ha« disappeared, it appears to him 
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almost in the lig'lit of a deception*. He lias even gone so faf 
as to sa^, “ there is nothing either good or bad, but thinkiug 
makes it so;” with him the poet loses himself here in laby¬ 
rinths of thought, in which neither en<I nor beginning is 
discoverable. The stars themselves, from the course of 
events, afford no answer to the question so urgently proposed 
to them. A voice from another world, commissioned it 
would appear, by heaven, demands vengeance for a monstrous 
enormity, and the demand remains without effect; the crimi* 
nals are at last punished, but, as it were, by an ai^idental 
blow, and not in the solemn way requisite to convey to the 
worhl a warning example of justice; irresolute foresight, 
cunning treachery, and impetuous rage, hurry on to a com¬ 
mon destruction; the less guilty and the innocent are equally 
involved in the general ruin. The destiny of humanity is 
there exhibited as a gigantic S2>hinx, which threatens to pre¬ 
cipitate into the abyss of scepticism all who are unable to 
solve her dreadful enigmas. 

As one example of the many niceties of Shakspeare which 
have never been understood, I may allude to the style in 
which the players speech about Hecuba is conceived. It has 
been the subject of nmcJi controversy among the commenta¬ 
tors, whether this was borrowed by Shakspeare from himself 
or from another, and whether, in the praise of the piece of 
which it is supposed to be a part, he was speaking seriously, 
or merely meant to ridicule the tragical bombast of his con¬ 
temporaries. It seems never to have occurred to them that this 
speech must not be judged of by itself, but in connexion with 
the place where it is introduced. To distinguish it in the 
play itself as dramatic jjoctry, it was necessaiy that it should 
rise above the dignified poetry of the former in the same pro- 
]>(>i*tioii that generally theatrical elevation soars above siinplo 
nature. Hence Shakspeare has composed the play in Hamlet 
altogether in sententious rhymes full of antitheses. Dut this 
solemn and measuretl tone did not suit a speech in which vio* 
lent emotion ought to prevail, and the poet had no other 
expedient than the one of which he made choice: overcharging 

* It lias been censured as a contradiction, that Hamlet in the soliloquy 

on self-murder should say, 

The undiscover’d country, from whose boum 
No traveller return s 

For iras not the Ghost a returned traveller ? Shakspeare, however, pur* 
posfly wislied to show, that Hamlet could not fix himsell' in any conviction 

wf aii 3 ' kind wliatever. 
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thfe patlios. The language of the speech in question is cer¬ 
tainly falsely emphatical; but yet this fault is so mixed up 
w^ith true grandeur, that a player practised in artificially call¬ 
ing forth in himself the emotion he is imitating, may certainly 
be carried away by it. Besides, it will hardly be believed that 
Shakspeare knew so little of his art, as not to be aware that a 
tragedy in which .^neas had to make a lengthy epic relation 
of a transaction that happened so long before as the destruc¬ 
tion of Troy, could neither be dramatical nor theatrical. 

Of Macbeth 1 have already spoken once in passing, and who 
could exhaust the praises of this sublime worki Since The 
EuTnenides of ^scliylus, nothing so grand and terrible has 
ever been written. The witches are not, it is true, divine 
Eumenidcs, and are not intended to be: they are ignoble 
and vulgar instruments of hell. A German poet, therefore, 
very ill understood their meaning, when he transformed thorn 
into mongrel beings, a mixture of fates, furies, aii<l enclmn- 
tresses, and clothed them with tragic dignity. Let no man 
venture to lay hand on Shakspeare's works thinking to im¬ 
prove anything essential: he will be sure to punish himself. 
The ba<l is radically odious, and to endeavour in any manner 
to cnnolile it, is to violate the laws of propriety. Hence, in 
my opinion, Dante, and even Tasso, have been much more suc¬ 
cessful in their portraiture of dsemons than Milton. Wliether 
the age of Shakspeare still believed in ghosts and witches, is 
a matter of perfect imlifierence for the justification of the use 
which in Hamlet and Macbeth he has made of preexisting tradi¬ 
tions. No superstition can be widely diflfused without having 
a foundation in human nature: on this the poet builds; he calls 
up from their hiildcn abysses that dread of the unknown, that 
presage of a dark side of nature, and a world of spirits, which 
philosophy now imagines it has altogether exploded. In this 
manner he is in some degree both the portrayer and the phi¬ 
losopher of superstition; that is, not the philosoplier who 
denies and turns it into riiliciile, but, what is still more diffi¬ 
cult, who distinctly exhibits its origin in apparently irrational 
and yot natural opinions. But when he ventures to make 
arbitrary changes in these popular traditions, he altogether 
forfeits his right to them, and merely holds up his own idle 
fancies to our ridicule. Shakspeare*s picture of the witches is 
truly magical: in the short scenes where tlicy enter, he has 
created for them a peculiar language, which, although com¬ 
posed of the usual elements, still seems to be a -i^llebtion o- 
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foruiuho iff incantation. Xlie sound of tlie words, tlie accuinu* 
latiun of rhymos, an<l tlie rliytlimus of tlie verse, form, as it 
were, the IioIIow music of a dreary witch-dance. He has been 
abused for iisin^ tlic names of disgusting objects; but he who 
fancies tlie kettle of the witches can be made eflectivo with 
agreeable aromatics, is its wise as tliose who desire that hell 
should sincerely and honestly give good advice. These repulsive 
things, from which the imagination shrinks, are here emblems 
of tlie hostile jjowers which operate In nature; ami the repug¬ 
nance of our senses is outweighed by the mental horror. 
^Vith one another the witches discourse like women of the 
very lowest class; for this was the class to which witches 
were or<linarily supposed to belong: when, however, they ad- 
tlrcss IMacbeth they assume a loftier tone: their predictions, 
which they either themselves pronounce, or allow their appa¬ 
ritions to dediver, have all the obscure brevity, the majestic 
solemnity of oracles. 

We here see that the witches are merely instruments; they 
arc governed by an invisible spirit, or the operation of such 
great and dreadful events would be above their sphere. W^ith 
what intent did Sliakspeare assign the same place to them in 
his play, which ^hey occupy in the history of Macbeth as 
related in the old chronicles? A monstrous crime is com¬ 


mitted : Duncan, a venerable old man, and the best of kings, 
is, in tlcfencoless sleep, under the hospitable roof, murdered 
by bis subject, whom he has loaded with honours and rewards. 


Is^atural motives alone seem inadequate, or the perpetrator 
must have been portrayed as a hardened villain. Sliakspeare 
wished to exhibit a more sublime picture: an ambitious but 


noble hero, yielding to a deep-laid hellish temptation; and iii 
whom all the crimes to which, in order to secure the fruits of 


his first crime, he is impelled by necessity, cannot altogether 
eradicate the stamp of native heroism. He has, therefore, 
given a threefold division to the guilt of that crime. The 
first idea comes from that being whose whole activity is 
guided by a lust of wickedness. The weird sisters surprise 
Macbeth in the moment of intoxication of victory, when his 


love of glory has been gratified; they cheat his eyes by exhi¬ 
biting to him as tho work of fato what in reality can only bo 
accomplished by his own deed, and gain credence for all their 
Vronls by the immediate fulfilment of the first prediction. 
The opportunity of munlering tho King immediately offers; 
tho wife of Macbeth conjures liim not to let it slip; she urges 
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hii„ on with a fiery eloquence, which has at connuaiid all 
those sophisms that serve to throw a false sj.lcmlour over 

i, execution falls to the share 

of Macbeth; he is driven into it, as it were, in a tumult of 
fascination Repentance immediately follows, nay, even pre- 
^des the deed, and the stings of conscience lea^i him «st 
neither night nor day. But he is now fairly entangled in the 
snares of hell; truly frightful is it to behold that same Macbeth 
who once as a warrior could spurn at death, now that he dreads 

to hireawn”^ ‘ come* clinging with grow ing anxiety 

to his earthly existence the more miserable it becomes, anL 

FiiVi fef'^ reinoying out of the way whatever to his dark and 

mav abhor”? danger. However much we 
may abhor his actions, we cannot altogether refuse to compas- 

sionate the state of his mind; we lanmnt the ruin of so ZaZ 

noble qualities, and even in his last defence we are comiielled 

scien^"'” W® cowardl} con- 

tbo o^' 'r t'ait "•<= witness in this tragedy 

the o\cr-iuling destiny of the ancients represented in perfect 

accord.ance with their ideas : the whole originates iii a'LupIr- 

abfrhike1'””\T’ ®“l^®<='l“cnt ewents seem inevit- 

oracles W l I even find here the same ambiguous 

confide Tn'?? '’ .'>teral fulfilment, deceive those who 

h^ in I !, 1 , "“fy tl.e poet 

wishes to show that the conflict of good and evil in this 
orld can only take place by the permission of Providence 

Tn theiM e individual mortals draw down' 

n their heads into a blessing to others. An accurate scale is 

followed in the retali.ation. Lady Macbeth, who of all tho 

s”thrown“r'‘’fT'‘*?”'® ‘‘r® ’'■"S’® "'“'•‘Jn'- is the most guilty/' 

? conscience into a state of in- 

erhusbaud witr alV’iT^' !>'« dies, iinlamcnted by 

is Stf 1 V ** t*‘0,synfiptoms of reprobation. Macbeth 
IS still found worthy to .lie the death of a hero on the fiel.1 

roLId Macbeth^ H.s glorious descendants, as he tl.Lcby lias 

We d jump the life to come* 
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in hie race, destined to enjoy for a lon£f succession of a^Ca 
that royal dignity which Macbeth coul^ only hold for hia 
own life. In the progress of the action, this piece is altogether 
the reverse of llanileti it strides forward with amazing ra¬ 
pidity, from the first catastrophe (for Duncan’s murder may 
be called a catastrc|phe) to the last. “ Thought, and done T* 
is the general motto; for as Macbeth says. 

The flighty purpose never is overtook. 

Unless the <leed go with it. 

In every feature we see an energetic heroic age, in the hardy 
North which steels every nerve. The precise duration of the 
action cannot be ascertained,—years perhaps, according to the 
story; but we know that to the imagination the most crowded 
time appears always the shortest. Here we can hardly con¬ 
ceive how so very much could ever have been compressed 
into so narrow a space; not merely external events,—the 
very inmost recesses in the minds of the dramatic personages 
are laid open to us. It is as if the drags \yere taken from 
the wheels of time, and they rolled along without interrup¬ 
tion in tlieir descent. Nothing can e<]ual this picture in its 
power to excite terror. We need only allude to the circum¬ 
stances attending the murder of Duncan, tbe dagger that 
hovers before the eyes of Macbeth, the vision of Banquo at 
t!ie feast, the madness of Lady Macbeth; what can possibly 
he said on the subject that will not rather weaken the im¬ 
pression they naturally leave? Such scenes stan<l alone, and 
are to be found only In this poet; otherwise the tragic muse 
might exchange her mask for the head of JiTeduea. 

I wish mer**ly to point out as a secondary circumstance the 
pru<lent dexterity of Shakspeare, who could still contrive to 
flatter a king by a work in every part of whose plan never¬ 
theless the poetical views are evident. James the First drew 
his lineage from Banquo; he was the first who united ^the 
threefold sceptre of England, Scotland, and Ireland. this is 
foreshown in the magical vision, when a long series^ of glori¬ 
ous successors is promised to Banquo. Even the 
English kings to heal certain maladies by the touch, which 
James pretended to have inherited from Edward* the Con- 

♦ The naming of Edward the Confessor gives us at the same time thj 
epoch in which these historically accredited transactions are made to take 
place. The ruins of Macbeth’s palace are yet standing at In^^niess ; th- 
.jresent Earls of Fife are tlie descendants of the valiant Macduff, and down 
to the union of Scotland with England they were in the enjoyment ot 
l>eculiar privileges for their services to the crown. 
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fessor, and on which he set a great value. Is brouglil in very 
Uaturally.—With such occasional matters we may well 
allow ourselves to be pleased without fearing from them any 
danger to poetry; by similar allusions ^schylus endeavoured 
to recommend the Areopagus to his fellow-citizens, and So^ 
phoclcs to celebrate the glory of Athens. 
e« As in Macbeth terror reaches its utmost height, in 
iSear the science of compassion is exhausted. Tlie principal 
characters here are not those who act, but tl ose who suli'cr. 
We have not in this, as in most tragedies, Ihe picture of a 
calamity in which the sudden blows of fato seem still to 
honour the head which they strike, and where the loss is 
always accompanied by some flattering ceinK>lation in the 
memory of the former possession; but a fall fiom tlie highest 
elevation into the deepest alyss of misery, wliere hnninnity is 
stripped of all external and internal advantages, and given 
up a prey to naked helplessness. The tlireefold dignity of a 
king, an old man, and a father, is dishonourc’d l>y the cruel 
ingratitude of his unnatural daughters; the old Lear, who out 
of a foolish tenderness has given away every thing, is driven 
cut to the world a wandering beggar; the childisli imbecility 
to which be was fast advancing changes into the wildest 
insanity, and when he is rescued from the disgraceful destitu¬ 
tion to which he was abandoned, it is too late: the kind con¬ 
solations of filial care and attention and of true friemlsbip are 
now lost on him; his bodily and mental powers are destroyed 
f hope of recovery, and all that now remains to him 

capability of loving and suffering beyond measure. 
What a picture we have in the meeting of Lear and Edgar in 
a tempestuous night and in a wretclied hovel! The youthful 
Edgar has, by the wicked arts of his brother, and’through 
his fathers blindness, fallen, as the old Lear, from the rank 
to which his birth entitled him ; and, as the only means of 
escaping further persecution, is reduced to assume tlie dis¬ 
guise of a beggar tormented by evil spirits. The King’s fool, 
notwithstanding the voluntary degradation which Is implied 
in his situation, is, after Kent, Lears most faithful associate, 
his wisest counsellor. This good-hearted fool clothes reason 
with the hvery of his motley garb; the high-born beggar 
acts the part of insanity; and both were they even in reality 

seem, would still be enviable in comparison with 
the King, who feels that the violence of his grief threatens 
to ovcri>ower his reason. The meeting of Edgar with the 
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bilndec] Gloster is equally heart-rending; nothing can he 
more affecting tlian to see the ejected son become the father’s 
guide, and tlie good angel, %vho under the disguise of insanity, 
saves him by an ingenious and pious fraud from the horror 
and despair of self-murder. But who can possibly enumerate 
all the different combinations and situations by which our 
minds are here as it were stormed by the poet ? Respecting 
the structure of the whole I will only make one observation. 
The story of Lear and his daughters was left by Shakspeare 
exactly as he found it in a fabulous tradition, with all the 
features characteristical of the simplicity of old times. But 
in that tradition there is not the slightest trace of the story 
of Gloster and his sons, which was derived by Shakspeare 
from anotlier source. The incorporation of the two stories 
has been censured as destructive of the unity of action. But 
whatever contributes to the intrigue or the dinouement must 
always possess unity. And with what ingenuity and skill 
are the two maiu parts of the composition dovetailed into one 
another! The pity felt by Gloster for the fate of Lear 
becomes the means which enables his son Kdmund to effect 
his complete destruction, and affords the outcast Edgar an 
opportunity of being the saviour of his father. On the other 
hand, Edmund is active in the cause of Regan and Gonerill, 
and the criminal passion which they both entertain for him 
induces tliem to execute justice on each other and on them¬ 
selves. The laws of the drama have therefore been suffi¬ 
ciently complied with; but that is the least: it is the very 
combination which constitutes the sublime beauty of the 
work. The two cases resembles each other in the maiu: an 
infatuated father is blind towards his well-disposed child, and 
the unnatural children, whom he prefers, requite him by the 
ruin of all his happiness. But all the circumstances are so dif¬ 
ferent, that these stories, while they each make a correspon¬ 
dent impression on the heart, form a complete contrast for the 
imagination. Were Lear alone to suffer from his daughters, 
the impression would be limited to the powerful compassiou 
felt by us for his private misfortune. But two such unheard- 
of examples taking place at the same time have tlie appear¬ 
ance of a great coniinotiou in the moral world: tho picture 
oecomes gigantic, and fills us with such alarm as we should 
entertain at the idea that the heavenly bodies might one day 
fall from their appointed orbits. To save in some degree the 
honour of human nature Slialvy^c’ire never wishes his spec- 
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tators to forget that tho story t:.ikcs place in a dreary ana 
barbarous age: he lays particular stress ou the circumstauce 
that the Britons of that day were still heatlieiis, although be 
has not made all the remaining circumstances to coincide 
learnedly with the time which 1 e has chosen. From this 
point of view we must judge of muiy coarsenesses in expres¬ 
sion and manners; for instance, the immodest manner in 
which Gloster acknowledges his bistard, Kent's quarrel with 
the Steward, and more especially the cruelty personally in¬ 
flicted on Gloster by the Duke of Cornwall. Even tho virtue 
of the honest Kent bears the stamp of an iron age, in Avhich 
the good and the bad display the name uncontrollable energy. 
Great qualities have not been s iperfluously assigned to the 
King; the poet could command our sympathy for bis situa¬ 
tion, without concealing what he had done to bring himself 
into it. Lear is choleric, overbearing, and almost childish 
from age, when he drives out his youngest daughter because 
she will not join in the hypocritical exaggerations of her 
sisters. But he has a warm and affectionate heart, which is 
susceptible of the most fervent gratitude; and even rays of <t 
high and kingly disposition burst forth from the eclipse of 
his understanding. Of Cordelia’s heavenly beauty of soul, 
painted in so few words, I will not venture to speak; she can 
only be named in the same breath with Antigone. Her death 
has been thouglit too cruel; and in England the piece is in 
acting so far altered that she remains victorious and happy 
I must own, I cannot conceive what ideas of art and dramatic 
connexion those persons have who suppose tliat we can at 
pleasure tack a double conclusion to a tragedy; a melan¬ 
choly one for hard-liearted spectators, and a h.ippy one for 
souls of a softer mould. After surviving so many sufferings, 
Lear can only die; and what more truly tragic end for hiiu 
than to die from grief for the death of Cordelia? and if he 
IS also to be saved and to pass the remainder of his clays ip 
happiness, the whole loses its signification. According to 
Shakspeare’s plan the guilty, it is true, are all punished, for 
wickedness destroys itself; but the virtues that would bring 
help and succour are everywhere too late, or overmatched by 
t le cunning activity of malice. The persons of this drama 
have only such a faint belief in Providence as heathens mav 
be supposed to have; and the poet here wishes to show 
that this belief requires a wider range than the dark pilgrim¬ 
age on earth to be establidiod in full extent. ® . 
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LECTURE XXVL 


Criticisms on Shakspeare*s Historical Dramas 


TnB five tragedies of which I Iiave just spoken are de« 
eervedly the most celebrated of all the works of Shakspeare. 
In the three last^ more especially, we have a display of a 
loftiness of genius which may almost be said to surpass the 
powers of human nature: the mind is as much lost in the 
contein])lation of all the heights and depths of these works as 
our feelings are overpowered by the first impression which 
they produce- Of his historical plays, however, some possess 
a high degree of tragical perfection, and all are distinguished 
oy peculiar excellencies. 

In the three Roman pieces, Coriolanus, Julius Ccesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatray the moderation with which Shakspeare 
excludes foreign appendages and arbitrary suppositions, and 
yet fully satisfies the wants of the stage, is particularly de¬ 
serving of admiration. These plays are the very thing itself; 
and under the apparent artlessness of adhering closely to 
history as he found it, an uncommon degree of art is con¬ 
cealed. Of every historical transaction Shakspeare knows 
how to seize the -true poetical point of view, and to give 
unity and rounding to a scries of events detaclied from the 
immeasurable extent of history without in any degree 
changing them. The public life of ancient Rome is called up 
from its grave, and exhibited before our eyes with the utmost 
grandeur and freedom of the dramatic form, and the heroes 
of Plutarch are ennobled by the most eloquent poetry. 

In Ooriolanus we have more comic intermixtures than in 
the others, as the many-headed multitude plays here a con¬ 
siderable part; and when Shakspeare portrays the blind 
movements of the people in a mass, he almost always gives 
himself up to his merry humour. To the plebeians, whose 
folly is cei-tainly sufficiently conspicuous already, the original 
old satirist Menenius is added by way of abundance. Droll 
icenes arise of a description altogether peculiar, and which 
ire compatible only with such a political drama; for instance, 
when Coriolaiius. to obtain the consulate, must solicit the 
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lower or<ler of citizens whom ho holds in contempt for their 
cowardice in war, but cannot so far master his haughty dis¬ 
position as to sissutno the customary humility, and yut extorts 
from them their votes. 

I have already shown* that the piece of Julius Ccpsar, to 
complete the action, requires to bo continued to the fall of 
Brutus and Cassius. Ciesar is not the hero of tlie piece, but 
Brutus. The amiable beauty of this character, his feeling 
and patriotic heroism, are portrayed with peculiar care. Yet 
the poet has pointed out with great nicety the superiority of 
Cassius over Brutus in independent volition and discernment 
in judging of human affairs; that the latter from the purity 
of his mind and his conscientious love of justice, is untit to be 
the head of a party in a state entirely corrupted; and that 
these very faults give an unfortunate turn to the cause of the 
conspirators. In the part of Ciesar several ostentatious 

speeches have been censured as unsuitable. But as he never 

appears in action, we have no other measure of his greatness 
than the impression which he makes upon the rest of the 
characters, and his peculiar confidence in himself. In this 
Caesar was by no means deficient, as we learn from history 
and his own writings; but he displayed it more in the easy 
ridicule of his enemies than in pompous discourses. The 
theatrical effect of this play is injured by a partial falling off of 
the last two acts compared with the preceding in external 
splendour and rapidity. The first appearance of Ciesar in 
festal robes, when the music stops, and all are silent when¬ 
ever he opens his mouth, and when the few words which ho 
utters are received as oracles, is truly magnificent; the con¬ 
spiracy is a true conspiracy, which in stolen interviews and 
in the dead of niglit prepares the blow which is to be struck 
in open day, and which is to change the constitution of the 
world;—the confused thronging before the murder of Ckesar, 
the general agitation even of the perpetrators after the deed, 
are all portrayed with most masterly skill; with the funeral 
procession and the speech of Antony the effect reaches its 
utmost height. Oaesar s shade is more powerful to avenge 
his fall than he himself was to guard against it. After the 
overthrow of the external splendour and greatness of the 
conqueror and ruler of the world, the intrinsic gran<ieur of 
character of Brutus and Cassius is all that remain to fill the 
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etfige rind occupy the minds of the spectators: suitably to their 
naiue^ as tlie last of the Romans, they stand there, in some 
degree alone; and the forming a great and hazardous deter¬ 
mination is more powerfully calculated to excite our expec¬ 
tation, than the supporting the consequences of the deed with 
heroffc firmness. 

A Tttony and Cleopatra in^, in some measure, be considered 
as a continuation of JulitLs UcBsar: the two principal characters 
of Antony and Auytistus are equally sustained in both pieces. 
Antony and Cleopatra is a play of great extent; the progress 
is less simple than in Julius Ccesar. The fulness and variety 
of political and warlike events, to which the union of the 
three divisions of the Roman world under one master neces¬ 
sarily gave rise, were perhaps too great to admit of being 
clearly exhibited in one dramatic picture. In this consists 
the great difficulty of the historical drama:—it must be a 
crowded extract, and a living development of history;—the 
difficulty, however, has generally been successfully overcome 
by Shakspeare. But now many things, which are transacted 
in the background, are here merely alluded to, in a manner 
which supposes an intimate acquaintance with the history; 
but a work of art sliould contain, within itself, eveiy thing 
necessary for its being fully understood. Many persons of 
historical importance are merely intro«luced in passing; the 
preparatory and concurring circumstances are not sufficiently 
collected into masses to avoid distracting our attention 
The principal personages, however, are most eini>hatically 
distinguished by lineament and colouring, and powerfully 
arrest the imagination. In Antony we observe a mixture of 
great qualities, weaknesses, and vices; violent ambition and 
ebullitions of magnanimity; we see him now sinking into 
luxurious enjoyment and then nobly ashamed of his own 
aberrations,—manning himself to resolutions not unworthy of 
himself, which are always shipwrecked against the seductions 
of an artful woman. It is Hercules in the chains of Omphale, 
drawn from the fabulous heroic ages into history, and invested 
with the Roman costume. The seductive arts of Cleopatra 
are in no respect veiled over; she is an ambiguous being 
made up of royal pride, female vanity, luxury, inconstancy, 
and true attachment. Although the mutual passion of herself 
and Antony is without moral dignity, it still excites our sym¬ 
pathy as an insurmountable fascination :—they seem formed 
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for each other, ami Cleopatra is as remarkahlc for her sutluc- 
tivo charms as Antony for the splendour of his deeds. As 
they die for each other, we forgive them for having lived for 
each other. The open and lavish cliaracter of Antony is 
admirably contrasted with tho heartless littleness of Octavius, 
whom Sliakspeare seems to have completely seen throii«*-hi 
without allowing himself to be led astray by the fortune a”id 
the fame of Augustus. 

Tinion of Athens, and Troilus and Cressida, are not histo¬ 
rical plays; but we cannot properly call them cither tragedies 
or comedies. By the selection of the materials from aiiti- 
quity they have some affinity to tho Roman pieces, and hence 
I have hitherto abstained from mentioning them. 

Timon of Athens, of all the works of Shakspeare, possesses 
nmst the character of satire:—a laughing satire in the picture 
of the parasites and flatterers, and Juvenalian in the bitter¬ 
ness of Timon’s imprecations on the ingratitude of afalse world 
The story is very simply treated, and is definitely dividcfl 
into large mjisses:—in the first act the joyous life of Timon 
his noble and hospitable extravagance, and around him the 
throng of suitors of every description; in tho second ami 
third acts his embarrassment, and the trial which he is 
thereby reduced to make of his supposed friends, who all desert 
him m the hour of need ;^in the fourth and fifth acts, Timon s 
night to the woods, his misanthropical melancholy, and his 
death. The only thing w hich may be called an episode is 
Uie banishment of Alcihimles, ami his return by force of arms 
However, they are both examples of ingratitude,—tho one of 
a sUtc toward^s its defender, and the other of private fricmls 
to their benefactor. As tho merits of the General tow'ar<ls 
his fellow-citizens suppose more strength of character than 
those of t ie generous prodigal, their respective behaviours are 
not less different; Timon frets hiin.^clf to death, Alcibiados 
resins his lost dignity by force. If the poet very properly 
sides with l imon against tho coninion practice of tho world 
lye IS, on the other hand, by no means disposed to spare 

a generosity; in his discoii- 

a madman: he is every where wanting in tlie 
which enables a man in all things to observe tbe <Iiio 

the truth of liis extravagant feelings if 
P y his death, and though when he digs up a treasure 

he .spume tl^e wealth which seems to tempt him, wo 
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distinctly eiiougli that the vanity of wisliing to be singular, 
in both the parts that he plays, had some siiare in his liberal 
self-forgetfulness, as well as in his anchoritical seclusion. 
This is jKirticularly evident in the incomijarable scene where 
the cynic Apcinantus visits Timon in the wilderness. They 
have a sort of competition with each other in tlieir trade of 
ini.sunthroiiy ; the Cynic reproaches the impoverished Timon 
with having been merely driven by necessity to take to the 
way of living which he himself had long been following of 
his free choice, and Timon cannot bear the tliought of being 
merely an imitator of the Cynic. In such a subject as this 
the due effect could only be produced by an accumulation of 
similar features, still, in the variety of the shades, an amazing 
degree of understanding has been displayed bv Sliakspeare. 
What a powerfully diversified concert of flatteries and of 
cin]>ty testimonies of (levoteduess 1 It is highly amusing to 
see tlio suitors, whom the ruined circumstances of their 
■patron had dispersed, immediately flock to him again when 
they learn that he lias been revisited by fortune. On the 
other hand, in the speeches of Timon, after he is undeceived, 
all hostile figures of speech are exhausted,—it is a dictionary 
of f'lonueiit inijirecations. 

7'roili(s and Cre^.'^ida is tlie only play of Shakspearc which 
no allowed to he printed without being previously represented. 
It seems as if he here for once wished, without caring for 
tlieatrical effect, to satisfy the nicety of his peculiar wit, and 
the inclination to a certain guile, if I may say so, in the cha¬ 
racterization. The whole is one continued irony of that crown 
of all heroic tales, the tale of Troy. The contemptible nature 
of the origin of the Trojan war, the laziness and discord witli 
which it was carrie<l on, so that the siege was ma<le to Inst 
ten years, are only iilaced in clearer light by the noble 
descriptions, the sage and ingenious ma.viin.s with wliicli the 
w'ork overflow's, and the high ideas which the heroes enter¬ 
tain of themselves and each other. Agamemnon s stately 
behaviour, Menelaus' irritation, Nestors experience, Ulysses 
cuniiin***, arc all productive of no effect; when tliey have at 
arran<-ed a single combat between the coarse braggart 
Aiax and Hector, the latter will not fight m good earnest, as 
Ar»x is his cousin. Achilles is treated worst: after having 
stretched himself out in arrogant idleness, and passed his 
iim° in the company of Thersites the buffoon, he falls up. n 
IJe-cVor at a iiioineiit when he is defenceless, and kills him by 
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Uit-aiis of his myrmidons. In all this let no man conceive 
that any indignity was intended to the venerable Homer. 
Shakspeare had not the Iliad before him, but the cln'valrous 
nmiances of the Trojan war derived from Dares Phrygius 
From this source also he took the love-intrigue of Troilus and 
Oressida, a story at one time so popular in England, tliat the 
name of Troilus had become proverbial for faithful and ill- 
requited love, and Crcssida for female falsehood. The name 
of the agent between them, Pandarus, has even been adoi»te<I 
into the English language to signify those personages (panders) 
who dedicate themselves to similar services for inexperienced 
}>ersons of both sexes. The endless contrivances of the coiir- 
teous Pandarus to bring the two lovers together, who do not 
itand in need of him, as Cressida requires no seduction, are 
.,'omic in the extreme. The mariner in which this treacherous 
beauty excites while she refuses, and converts the vir^rin 
modesty which she pretends, into a means of seductive allu'I'o- 
ment, is portrayed in colours extremely elegant, thouo-h cer¬ 
tainly somewhat voluptuous. Troilus, the pattern of lovers 
looks patiently on, while his mistress enters into an intrigue 
with Diomed. No doubt, he swears that he will be revenged • 
but notwithstanding his violence in the fight next dav^ he 
no harm to any one, and ends with only high-sounding 
threats. In a word, in this heroic comedy, where, from tradi¬ 
tional fame and the pomp of poetry, every thing seems to lay 

claim to adiniration, Shakspeare did not wish that any room 

should be left, except, perhaps, in the character of Hector 
for esteem and sympathy; but in this double meaning of the 
picture, he has afforded us the most choice entertainment 
The dramas derived from the English history, ten in number 

["""h ""ri® of Shakspeare’s works, and 

partly the ^ruit of his maturest age. I say advisedly one of 

his works, for the poet evidently intended them to f^m one 

great whole. It is, as it were, an historical heroic poem in 

the dramatic form, of which the separate plays constitute the 

1 lapsodies. The principal features of the events are exhibited 

IVp ^«'^®e'®>and even tlieir secret sprinerg 

are placed in such a clear light, tliat we may attain from 

them a knowledge of history in all its truth, whTle the livino- 

picture m^es an impression on the imagination which can 

\'ehkdc series of dramas is intended as the 

%eliitlc of a much higher and much mere general instruction,- 
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it furiiisslies examples of the political courije of the world, ap¬ 
plicable to all times. This mirror of kings should be the 
manual of young princes; from it they may learn the in¬ 
trinsic cUffnity of their hereditary vocation, but they will also 
learn from it^the difficulties of their situation, the dangers of 
usurpation, the inevitable fall of tyranny, which buries itself 
under its attempts to obtain a firmer foundation ; lastly, the 
ruinous consequences of the weaknesses, errors, and crimes of 
kings, for whole nations, and many suhsequent generations. 
Eight of these plays, from Richard the Seco'iid to Richard the 
'rkirdy are linked together in an uninterrupted succession, 
and emhi*ace a most eventful period of nearly a century of 
English history. The events portrayed in them not only 
follow one another, but they are linked together in the closest 
and most exact connexion ; and the cycle of revolts, parties, 
civil and foreign wars, which began with the deposition of 
Ricliard II., first ends with the accession of Henry VII. 
to the throne. The careless rule of the first of these 
iwonarchs, and his injudicious treatment of his own rela¬ 
tions, drew upon him the rebellion of Bolingbroke; his 
dethronement, however, was, in point of form, altogether 
unjust, and in no case could Bolingbroke be considered 
the ri'ditful heir to the crown. This shrewd founder of the 
Housc'^of Lancaster never as Henry IV. enjoyed in peace the 
fruits of his usur 2 >atioii: his turbulent Barons, the same who 
aided him in ascending the throne, allowed him not a mo¬ 
ment’s repose upon it. On the other hand, he was jealous of 
the brilliant qualities of his son, and this distrust, more than 
•inv really low inclination, induced the Prince, that he might 
nv'oi<l every appearance of ambition, to give himself up to 
»lissohite society. These two circumstances form the subject- 
tnattcr of the two parts of Henry the Fnvrthy the entcri>n.y^-s 
of the discontented make up the serious, ami the wild youthful 
frolics of the heir-apparent supply the comic scones. V% lien 
this warlike Prince ascended the throne under the name ol 
Henry V., he was determined to assert his ambiguous title; 
be considered foreign conquests as the best means of guarding 
a’^ainst internal disturbances, and this gave rise to the glo- 
rfous, but more ruinous than profitable, war with France, 
which ShaKspeare has celebrated in the drama oi Henry the 
Fifth The early death of this king, the long legal minority 
of Henry VI., and his perpetual nmiority in the art of 
govornnient. brought the greatest trembles on Ei gland. Ihe 
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(lissenstuiis of the Uc^ents, and the consequently wrctclieil 
administration, occiisioncd the loss of the French coiicpiests* 
and there arose a bold candidate for the crown, whose title 
was indisputable, if the pi'escriptiou of three governments 
may not be assumed to confer legitimacy <m usurpation 
Such was the origin of the wars between tl»e Houses of York 
and Lancaster, which desolated the kingdom for a number of 
years, and ended with the victory of tlie House of York 
All this Shakspcarc has reprcsente<l in the three parts (*f 
Henry the Sijcth. Edward IV. 8hortcnc<l his life by excesses, 
and did not long enjoy the throne purchased at the expense 
of so many cruel deeds. His brother RichanI, who had a 
great share in the elevation of the House of York, was not 
contented with the regency, and his ambition j)aved himselt 
a way to the throne through treachery and violence; but Ids 
gloomy tyranny ma<le him the object of the j^eople’s hatred, 
and at length drew on him the destruction which ho imuitetl. 
He was conquered by a descendant of the royal house un¬ 
stained by the guilt of the civil wars, and wljat might seem 
defective in his title was made good by the merit of freoln*' 
his country from a monster. With the accession of Henrj 
VII. to the throne, a new epoch of English history begins: 
tlie curse seemed at length to be expiated, and the long series 
of usurpations, revolts, and civil wars, occasioned by the 
levity with which the Second Richard sported away his 
crown, was now brouglit to a terininutioii. 

Such is the evident connexion of these eight plays with 
each other, but they were not, however, comiJosoil in chrono¬ 
logical order. Acconling to all appeai-ance, the four last were 
first written; this is certain, indeed, with respect to the throe 
Vnrta of I/e7iry t/i€ Sixth; and Ricfuird the Third is not only 
from its subject a continuation of these, but is also ctunpos^ d 
in the same style. Sliakspeare then went back to itichdut 
the Second, and witli the most careful art connected the secoiitl 
series with the first. Phe trilogies of the ancients have 
already given us an example of the i>ossibility of forming a 
perfect dramatic whole, which shall yet contain allusions 
to something which goes before, and follows it. In like 
jjianner the most of these plays end with a very definite 
division in the history: liichard the Second, with the mnr<lor 
that King; the Second Part of Henry the I'onrih, witli the 
accession of his sou f>» the tlirone: Henry the Fifth, with the 
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eo!ieliis?on of }>p.‘ice with France; i/ie Part of Ilenrt/ 

*bV./.74, al^o, with a treaty of Peace; the tliird, with the iiiunlor 
(»f Henry, and EdwanTa elevation to the tlirone; Pickard UtA 
2Vtij'(l,'\y\t\\ his overthrow and death. Phe First Part of Ilenr^ 
the Fourthj and the Second of Henry the Sixth, are roiiinled off 
in a less satisfactory manner. The revolt of the nobles was 
only half quelled by the overthrow of Percy, and it is there¬ 
fore continued through the following part of the piece. The 
victory of York at St. Alban's could as little be considered a 
decisive event, in the war of the two houses. Shnkspearo 
has fallen into this dramatic imperfection, if wc may so call 
it. for the sake of advatitages of much more importance. 
The picture of the civil war was too great and too rich in 
divadful events for a single «ii'ama, and yet the uninterriipto«l 
««Tics of events ofTcretl no more convenient resting-place. 
The government of Henry IV. might certainly have been 
comprehended in one piece, but it possesses too little tragical 
ii.'torcst, ami too little historical splendour, to be attractive, 
if haudlcd in a serious manner throughout: hence Shakspeare 
has given to the comic characters belonging to the retinue 
of Prince Henry, the freest development, and the half of the 
space is occupied by this constant interlude between the 
p 'itical events. 

The two other historical plays taken from the English his¬ 
tory are chronologically separate from this series: King John 
rei'»'nod nearly t^^'o centuries before Richard II., and between 
Richard HI. and Henry VIII. comes the long reign of Henry 
VII., which Shakspeare justly jjas.sed over as unsusceptible 
of tlramatic interest. However, these two plays may ir. 
some measure be considered as the Prologue and the Epi¬ 
logue to the other eight. In King JoJin, all the political and 
mUional motives which play so great a part in the following 
pieces are already indicated: wars and treaties with France; 
a usurpation, and the tyrannical actions which it draws after 
it; the influence of the clergy, the factions of the nobles. 
Henry the Fighth again shows us the transition to another 
age; the policy of modern Europe, a refined court-life 
under a voluptuous monarch, the dangerous situation of 
favourites, who, after having assisted in effecting the fall of 
i>thers, are themselves precipitate<l from power; in a word, 
»h'sja)tism under a milder form, but m.t less unjust and cruel. 
By the i^rophccies on the birth of Elizabeth, bhaK.^pcarc iiaa 
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in sonio degree brought his great poem on English history 
d<*Nvii to his own tiinc« as far at least Jis such recent events 
could be yet handled with security. He composed probably 
the two plays of King Johv^ and Henry the Kighth at a later 
period, as an addition to the others. 

In King John the political and warlike events are dros’sed 
o*it with solemn pomp, for the very reason that they possess 
but little of true grandeur. The falsehood and scllishncss of 
the monarch speak in the style of a manifesto. Conventional 
dignity is most indispensable where personal dignity is want¬ 
ing. The bastard Faulconbridge is the witty interpreter of 
this language: he ridicules the secret springs of politics, with¬ 
out ilisiipproving of them, for he owns that he is endeavouring 
to make his fortune by similar means, and wishes ratlier to 
belong to the deceivers than the deceived, for in hia view of the 
world there is no other choice. His litigation with his brother 
respecting the succession of his pretended father, by whicli he 
effects his acknowledgment at court as natural son of the 
most chivalrous king of England, Richard CoDur do Lion, 
forms a very entertaining and original prelude in the play 
itself. When, amidst so many disguises of real sentiments, 
and so much insincerity of expression, the poet shows us 
human nature without a veil, and allows us to take ilecj) views 
of the inmost recesses of the mind, the impression producctl is 
only the more deep and powerful. The short scene in which 
John urges Hubert to put out of the way Arthur, his young 
rival for the possession of the throne, is superlatively 
masterly: the cautious criininal Iiardly ventures to say to 
himself what he wishes the other to do. The young and 
amiable prince becomes a sicrifice of unprinciple<l ambition; 
his fate excites the warmest sympathy. Wlieii Hubert, about 
to put out his eyes with the hot iron, is softened hy his 
prayers, our compassion would be almost ovcrwlielming, were 
it not sweetened by the winning innocence of Arthur’s 
childish speeches. Constance’s maternal despair on her son’s 
imprisonment is also of the iiighest beauty; and even the last 
fiioineiits of John—an unjust and feeble prince, whom wc can 


* I mean the piece with this title in the collection of his w'orks. Tliere 
IS an older King John, in two parts, of which the former is a re-cast • 
perhaps a juvenile work of Shakspeare, though not hitherto acknowledged 
a^sucU by the English critics. See the <lis(|uistrion appended to this Leo 
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neither respect nor admire—are yet so portrayed as to ex¬ 
tinguish our displeasure with liim, and fill us with serious 
considerations on the arbitrary deeds and the inevitable fate 
of mortals. 

Ill IticJiard the Second, Shakspeare exhibits a noble kingly 
nature, at first obscured by levity and the errors of an un¬ 
bridled youth, and afterwards purified by misfortune, and 
^^'iidored by it more highly and splemlidly illustrious. When 
lie has lost the love and reverence of his subjects, and is on 
the j>oint of losing also his throne, he then feels with a bitter 
entliusiasm the high vocation of the kingly dignity an«l its 
transcendental rights, independent of personal merit or chang- 
ablo itistitutions. When the earthly crown is fallen from his 
head, lie first appears a king whose innate nobility no humili¬ 
ation can annihilate. This is felt by a poor groom; he is 
shocked that his nuister’s favourite horse should have carried 


the proud Bolingbroke to his coronation; he visits the captive 
king ill prison, and shames the desertiMtt of the great. 'Ihe 
political incident of the deposition is sketched with extra- 
onlinary knowledge of the world;—the ebb of fortune, on 
tlic one hand, and on the other, the swelling tide, which 
e:n-ries every thing along with it. While Bolingbroke acts 
us Ji king, and his adherents behave towards him as if he 
riially were so, he still continues to give out tliat he has come 
with an armed hand merely to tlcmand his birthright and the 
removal of abuses. The usurpation has been long completed, 
before the word is pronounced and the thing publicly a vowed. 
The old John of Gaunt is a model of chivalrous honour: lie 
staiuls there like a pillar of the olden time which he has 
oiUlivcd. His son, Henry IV., was altogether unlike 
him: his character is admirably sustained throughout the 
throe pieces in which ho appears. We see in it that mixture 
of hartlness, moderation, anil pruilence, which, in fact, eiiabicil 
him to secure the possession of the throne which ho had 
violently usurped; but without openness, without true cor¬ 
diality, and incapable of noble ebullitions, he was so little 
able to render bis government beloved, that the tleposoil 

Uiclianl was even wished back again. 

Tlie first part of Ilenry tne Fourth is pjvrticularly brilliant 
jn the serious scenes, from the contrast between two young 
Ikmocs. rriuce Henry ami Percy (with the characteristical name 
of HotJ^pur.) All the amiability and attractiveness is cc tuiiil}; 
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on tne side of the prince: iiowevcr familiar he makes himself 
with bad company, we can never mistake him for one of 
them: the ignoble does indeed touch, but it does not coutanii- 
nate him; and his wildest freaks appear merely as witty 
tricks, by which his restless mind sought to burst through tlio 
inactivity to which he was constrained, for on the first occa¬ 
sion which wakes him out of his unruly levity he distinguishes 
hiinself without effort in the most chivalrous guise, Percy’s 
boisterous valour is not without a mixture of rude manners, 
arrogance, and boyish obstinacy; but these errors, which pre¬ 
pare for him au early death, cannot disfigure the majestic 
image of his noble youth; we are carried away by his fiery 
spirit at the very moment we wouhl most censure it. Shak- 
speare has a<lmirably shown why so formidable a revolt 
against au unpopular and really an illegitimate prince was 
not attended with success: Gleiidower’s superstitious fancies 
respecting himself, the effeminacy of the young Mortimer, the 
ungovernable disposition of Percy, who will listen to no pru¬ 
dent counsel, the irresolution of his older friends, the want of 
unity of plan and motive, are all characterized by delicate V>ut 
unmistakable traits. After Percy has departed from the 
scene, the splendour of the enterprise is, it is true, at an end; 
there remain none but the subordinate participators in the 
revolts, who are reduced by Henry IV., more by policy 
than t>y warlike achievements. To overcome this deartli of 
matter, Shakspeare was in the second part obliged to employ 
great art, as he never allowed himself to adorn history with 
more arbitrary embellishments than the dramatic form ren¬ 
dered J“^>fpensable. The piece is openc<l by confused rumours 
trom the field of battle; the powerful impression produce<l by 
lercys fall, wliose name and reputation were peculiarly 
adaj»tcd to be the watchword of a bold euterjirise, make him 
ju some degree au acting personage after his death. The 
last acts are occujued with the dying king’s remorse of con- 
ecieiice, hi.s uneasiness at the behaviour of the prince, and 
lastly, the clearing up of the niisunderstaiuling between father 
atm son, which make up several most affecting- scenes. All 
this, however, would still be inadequate to fill the stage, if 

r l. interrupted by a comedy which 

runs through both parts of the play, which is enriched from 

"c to time with new figures, ami which first comes to its 
catastrophe at the conclusion <.f the whole, naimlv, wlioe 
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V., imrneiliately after asceinliiig the throne, banrshea 
to a j>r»>pcr distance tlie companions of liis youthful excesses, 
who had promised to themselves a rich harvest from his kingly 
favour. 

Falstaff is the crown of ShiLksj)care’s comic invention. 
He has, without exhausting himself, continued this character 
thionghout three plays, and exhibited him in every variety of 
situation; the figure is drawn so definitely and individually, 
that even to the mere reader it conveys the clear impression 
of personal acquaintance. Falstaff is the most agreeable and 
entertaining knave that ever was portrayed. His con¬ 
temptible qualities are not disguised: old, lecherous, and dis¬ 
solute ; corpulent beyond measure, and always iutent upon 
cherishing his body with eating, drinking, and sleeping; con- 
shuilly in debt, and anything but conscientious in his choice 
of means by which money is to bo raised; a cowardly soldier, 
and a lying braggart; a flatterer of his friends before their 
face, and a satirist behind their backs; and yet we are never 
disgusted with him. We see that his tender care of himself 
is without any mixture of malice towards others; he will 
only not be disturbed in the pleasant repose of his sensuality, 
ami this lie obtains through the activity of his understanding. 
Always on the alert, and good-humoured, ever ready to crack 
jokes on others, and to enter into those of which ho is himself 
the sul»ject, so that he justly boasts he is not only witty him¬ 
self, but the cause of wit in others, he is an admirable com- 
prmiini for youthful idleness and levity. Under a helpless 
exterior, he conceals an extremely acute mind; he has always 
at cornmaud some dexterous turn whenever any of his free 
jokes begin to give displeasure; he is shrewd in his distinc¬ 
tions, between those whose favour he has to win and those 
over whom he may assume a familiar authority. He is so 
convinced that the part which he plays can only pass under 
tlic cloak of wit, that even when alone he is never altogethei 
ecvioiis, but gives the drollest colouring to his love-intrigues, 
his intercourse with others, and to his own sensual philosophy. 
Witm'ss his inimitable soliloquies on honour, on the influence 
of wine on bravery, his dcscri 2 >tions of the beggarly vaga¬ 
bonds whom he enlisted, of Justice Shallow, &c. Falstalf 
has about him a whole court of amusing caricatures, who by 
turns make their apj>earance. without ever throwing him into 
the K!i..do. Thf a‘lvcnturc in which the Prince, under tiie 
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didguiso of a mbber, compels him to give up the sp(ul whieli 
ho had just taken; the scene where the two act the part of 
the King and the Prince; Falstaff’s behaviour in tlie field, 
his mode of raising recruits, his patronage of Justice Shallow, 
which afterwards takes such an unfortunate turn:—all this 
forms a series of characteristic scenes of the moat original 
description, full of pleasantry, and replete with nice and 
ingenious observation, such as could only find a place in a 
historical play like the present. 

Several of the comic parts of Henry the Fourth are con- 
tintie<l in Jhe Jifcrry Waives of JVindsor, This piece is said to 
have been composed by Shakspeare, in compliance with the 
request of Oucen Elizabeth*, who admired the character of 
r aLstaii, and wished to see him exhibited once more, and in 
love. In love, properly speaking, Falstatf could not be; but 
for other purposes he could pretend to be so, and at all 
events imagine that he was the object of love. In the pre¬ 
sent piece accordingly he pays his court, as a favouro<l 
Knight, to two married ladies, wlio lay their heads toc*^cthcr 
ami agree to listen apparently to his addresses, for the sake 
of making him the butt of their just ridicule. The whole 
plan of the intrigue is therefore derived from the ordinarv 
circle of Comedy, but yet richly and artificially interwoven 
with auotlier love affair. The circumstance whicli has been 
so much admired in Molidre’s School of Weytrten, that a jealous 
individual should be made the constant confidant of his 
rivals i>rogress, had previously been introduced into this 
r»!ay, and certainly with much more probability. I would 
not, nowevor, he understood as mainiaining that it was the 
original invention of Shakspeare: it is one of those circuin- 
staiiccs which must almost be considered as part of the common 
stock of Comedy, and everything depends on the delicacy and 
humour with which it is used. That Falstaff should fall so 
repeatedly into the snare gives us a less favourable opinioM 

iv nn " " the foregoing pieces had led'us to 

nil, still It will not bo tliouglit improbable, if once 




* \Ve know with certainty, that it was acte.l before the Queen M my 

iMch theX^^^ neiud.bourhnod, and an allusir.n in 

that the n aC wn 1 f poetically celebrated, make it crculible 

festiva of in. rfi represented on tl.e occasion of 
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aihnit the probability of the first infatuation on wliich the 
whole piece is founded, namely, tliat he can believe himself 
qualified to inspire a passion. This leads him, notwith- 
etandin^ his age, his corpulency, and his dislike of personal 
inconveniences and dangers, to venture on an enterprise 
which requires the boldness and activity of youth; and the 
situations occasioned by this infatuation are droll beyond all 
description. Of all SUakspearc’s pieces, this approaches the 
nearest to the species of pure Comedy: it is exclusively con¬ 
fined to the English manners of the day, and to the domestic 
relations; the characters are almost all comic, and the dia¬ 
logue, with the exception of a couple of short love scenes, is 
written in prose. But we see that it was a point of principle 
with Sliakspeare to make none of his compositions a mere 
imitation of the prosaic world, and to strip them of all 
poetical decoration: accordingly he has elevated the conclu¬ 
sion of the comedy by a wonderful intermixture, which suited 
the place where it was probably first represented. A po 2 >ulaJ 
superstition is made the means of a fanciful mystification 
of FalstafF; disguised as the Ghost of a Hunter who, with 
ragged horns, wanders about in the woods of Windsor, he is 
to wait for his frolicsome mistress; in this plight he sur¬ 
prised by a chorus of boys and girls disguised like fairies, 
who, agreeably to the pojiular belief, are holding their mi«- 
ni«dit dances, and who sing a merry song as they pinch 
and torture him. This is the last affront put upon poor 

Falstaff- and with this contrivance the conclusion of the 
second love affair is made in a most ingenious manner to 


Henry the Fifth is manifestly Shakspeare’s fayounte 
hero in English history: he paints him as endowed witli 
every chivalrous and kingly virtue; open, sincere, aUablc, 
yet as a sort of reminiscence of his youth, still disi>osccl to 
innocent raillery, in the intervals betw^ecn his perilous but 
glorious achievements. However, to represent on the stage 
his whole history subsequent to his accession to the Uirune, 
was attended with great difficulty. The conquests in France 
were the only distinguished event of his reign; and war is 
an epic rather than a dramatic object. For wherever men 
act in masses against each other, the appearance of chance 
* This word is French; but it has lately been adopted by svmi English 


writers.—T kans. 
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can nevei holly be avo'nlcd ; whereas it is the businAss of 
the drama to exhibit to us those detcrmiiiations wliich, with 
a certain necessity, issue from the reciprocal relations of 
different individuals, their characters and passions. Tn several 
ot the Greek tragedies, it is true, combats an<l battles are 
exhibited, that is, the preparations for them and their results ; 
and iu historical plays war, as the ultima ratio regum, cannot 
altogether be excluded. Still, if we would have dramatic 
interest, war must only be the means by which something 
else is accomplished, and not the last aim and substance of 
the whole. For instance, in Macbeth, the battles which are 
announced at the very beginning merely serve to heighten the 
glory of Macbeth and to fire his ambition; and the combats 
which take place towards the conclusion, before the eyes of 
the spectator, bring on the destruction of the tyrant. It is 
the very same in the Roman pieces, in the most of those 
taken from English history, and, in short, wherever Shak- 
speare has introduced war iu a dramatic combination. With 
great insight into the essence of his art, he never paints the 
fortune of war as a blind deity who sometimes favours one 
and sometimes another; without going into the details of the 
art jf war, (though sometimes he even ventures on this) he 
allow.5 us to anticipate the result from the qualities of the gene¬ 
ral, and their influence on the minds of the soldiers; some¬ 
times, without claiming our belief for miracles, he yet exhibits 
the issue in the ligdit of a higher volition : the consciousness 
of a just cause and reliance on the protection of Heaven o-ive 
courage to the one party, while the presage of a curse hang¬ 
ing over them undertaking weighs down the other*. In 
IJenri/ the Fifth no opportunity was afforded Shakspeare of 
u!?? f^*i last mentioned course, namely, rendering the 

of availed h.^self 

of tlie fir.st.—-Before the battle of Afrincourt he painte ir. 

to which it lives rise u paternal curse, and the blindness 

•Irife in winch .he. both Ml bj" Chanda o7L:h o\VTsU 
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peemcd infallibly the nioiiieiit of victory; on the other hatnl, 
he paints the uneasiness of the English ICin^ and his army in 
their desperate situation, coupled with their firm determi¬ 
nation, if they must fall, at least to fall with honour. He 
applies this as a general contrast between the French and 
English national characters; a contrast which betrays a par*- 
tiality for his own nation, certainly excusable in a poet, espe¬ 
cially when he is backed with such a glorious document as 
tliat of the memorable battle in question. He has surrounded 
the genei*al events of the war with a fulness of individual, 
characteristic, and even sometimes comic features. A heavy 
Scotchman, a hot Irishman, a well-meaning, honourable, but 
jiedantic Wolchman, all speaking in their peculiar dialects, 
are intended to show us that the warlike genius of Henry did 
not merely carry the English with him, but also the other 
natives of the two islands, who were either not yet fully 
united or iti no degree subject to him. Several good-lor- 
nothing associates of Falstaff among the dregs of the army 
either afford an opportunity for proving Henry’s strictness of 
iliscipline, or axe sent home in disgrace. But all this variety 
still seemed to the poet insuflicient to animate a pl^^y of 
which the subject was a conquest, and nothing but a conquest. 
He has, therefore, tacked a prologue (in the technical lan¬ 
guage of that day a cho7'tts) to the beginning of each act. 
These prologues, which unite epic pomp and solemnity with 
lyrical sublimity, and among which the description of the two 
camps before the battle of Agincourt forms a most admirable 
night-piece, are intended to keep the spectators constantly in 
mind, that the peculiar grandeur of the actions described 
cannot be developed on a narrow stage, and that they must, 
therefore, supply, from their own imaginations, the deficiencies 
of the representation. As the matter was not 2 >roperly 
dramatic, Shakspeare chose te wander in the form also beyond 
the bounds of the species, and to sing, as a poetical herald, 
what he could not represent to the eye, rather than to crij^plo 
the progress of the action by putting long descriptions in the 
mouths of the dramatic personages. The confession of the 
poet that “four or five most vile and ragged foils, right ill 
disposed, can only disgrace the name of Agincourt,” (a scruple 
which he has overlooked in the occasion of many other great 
battles, and among others of that of Pliilippi,) brings us here 
naturally to the question how far, generally sxjcaking, it may 
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be suitable and advisable to represent wars and battles on iho 
stage. The Greeks have unifornily renounced them - as in 
the whole of their theatrical system they proceeded on ideas 
>t grandeur and dignity, a feeble and petty imitation of the 
anattainable would have appeared insupportable in their eyes, 
vith them, consequently, all fighting was merely rcconiitcd. 
the principle of the romantic dramatists was altogether cliUbr- 
ent: their wonderful pictures were infinitely larger than their 
theatrical means of visible execution; tliev were every where 
(fi)liged to count on the willing imagination of tlie spectator- 

and consequently they also rcdicd on them in this point It 
IS certainly laughable enough that a handful of awkward 
warriors in mock armour, by means of two or three swonls 
with which we clearly see they take especial care not to do 
the slightest injury to one another, sliould decide the fate of 
mighty kingdoms. But the opposite extreme is still inimh 

succeed in exhibiting the tumult of a 
gicat battle, the storming of a fort, and the like, in a manner 
any way calculated to deceive the eye, the power of those 
sensible impressions is so great that they render the siioctator 
incai>able of bestowing that attention which a poetical work 
»f art demands; and thus the essential is sacrificed to the 
accessory. We have learned from experience, tliat whene'er 
cavalry combats are introduced the men soon become secon- 
dary personages beside the four-footed players*. Fortiiimtolv 

of -1;® converting theyiehling boar-U 

f the theatre into a riding course had not yetbeen invonted 

spectators in the first prologue in I/enr/Je 

Think, when we tnlk of horses, that vou see them 
I nntin^ their proud hoots in the receiving e<irth. 

When Ricliard the Third utters the famous exclamation,— 

A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a horse! 

it is no doubt inconsistent to see him both before and after. 
1 ''“''^^ ^ fife'l't'ng on foot. It is however better, i.or- 

mipressions dispose us to forget tliis, than by literal Lactness 

horses on the tragic stage, but only in 

horses Bet fi their appearance drarni in a ehariot nirl, I,,.,, 

aorses. B. t .he.r tteatres were buiit on a scale very diilerent from ,.„,s. 
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to expose themselves to external interruptions. With all the 
disadvantages which I have mentioned, Sliakspeare and several 
Spanish poets have contrived to derive such great beauties 
from the immediate representation of war, that I cannot bring 
inyself to wish they had abstained from it. A theatrical 
manager of the present day will have a ini<ldle course to fol¬ 
low: bis art must, in an especial manner, he directed to make 
what he shows us appear only as separate groups of an im¬ 
mense picture, which cannot be taken in at once by the eye; 
he most convince the spectators that the main action takes 
yilace behind the stage; and for this purpose he has easy 
means at his command in the nearer or more remote sound of 

warlike music and the din of arms. 

However much Shakspeare celebrates the French conquest 
of Henry, still he has not omitted to hint, after his way, the 
secret springs of this undertaking. Henry was in want of 
foreign war to secure himself on the throne j the clergy 
wished to keep him employed abroad, and made an oner 
of rich contributions to prevent the passing of a law which 
would have deprived them of the half of their revenues. 
learned bishops consequently are as ready to prove to him Ins 
indisputable right to the crown of France, as he is to allow 
his conscience to bo tranquillized by them. They prove that 
the Salic law is not, and never was, applicable to France; aud 
the matter is treated in a more succinct and convincing man¬ 
ner than such subjects usually are in manifestoes. After his 
renowned battles, Henry w ished to secure his conquests by 
marriage with a French princess; all that has reference to 
this is intended for irony in the play. The fruit of this union, 
from which two nations promised to themselves such happi¬ 
ness in future, was the weak and feeble Henry VI., under 
wlkom every thing was so miserably lost. It must not, 
fore, be imagined that it was without the knowledge and will 
of the poet that a heroic drama turns out a comedy in his 
hands, and ends in the manner of Comedy with a marriage of 

convenience. ^ ^ j 

The three parts of Henry the Sixth, as i nave already re- 

marketl, were composed much earlier than the preceding 
pieces Shakspeare’s choice fell first on this period of English 
history, so full of misery and horrors of every kind, because 
the pathetic is naturally more suitable than the character^st^^ 
a young poet’s mind. We do not yet find here the w hole 
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aiatiirU^ of liis genius, yet certainly its wliolc strongili. Care¬ 
less as to tlio apparent uncoiincctedncss of coiitcinpomry 
events, he bestows little attention on preparation and develop¬ 
ment: all the figures follow in rapid succession, and annoiinco 
tliemselves emphatically for what we ouglit to take them; 
from scenes where the effect is sullicicntly agitating to form 
the catastroplie of a less extensive plan, tlic poet perpetually 
hurries us on to catastrophes still more dreadful. The Fir.st 
Part contains only the first forming of the parties of the 
W hite and Red Rose, under which blooming ensigns siicb 
bloody deeds were afterwards perpetrated; the varying results 
of the war in France principally fill the stage. The wonderful 
sav’iour of her country, Joan of Arc, is portrayed hy Shak- 
speare with an Knglishmau’s prejudices: yet ho at first leaves 
it doubtful whether she has not iii reality a heavenly inission ; 
she appears in the pure glory of virgin heroism; by her su 2 >er- 
iiatural eloquence (and this circumstance is of tlio i>oet’s 
invention) she wins over the I-)uko of Burgundy to tlic French 
cause; afterwards, corrupted by vanity and luxury, she has 
recourse to hellish fiends, and comes to a miserable end. To 
her is opposed Talbot, a rough iron warrior, who moves us the 
more powerfully, as, in the moment when ho is threatened 
with inevitable death, all bis care is tenderly directed to save 
his son, who performs his first deeds of arms under his eye. 
After Talbot has in vain sacrificed himself, and tlie Maid of 
Orleans has fallen into the lianJs of the FnglisL, the French 
provinces are completely lost by an impolitic marriage; and 
with this the piece ends. Tiie conversation between the aged 
j^®^**^'®** *** jjrison, and Richard l^lantagenct, aftcrwanls 
Duke of Vork, contains an exposition of the claims of the 

latter to the throne: considered by itself it is a beautiful 
tragic elegy. 

In the Second Part, the events more ]>:irticularly prominent 
are the murder of the honest Protector, Gloster, and its conse¬ 
quences; the death of Cardinal Beaufort; the parting of the 
Queen from her favourite Suffolk, and his death by the hands 
of savage pirates; tlieii the insurrection of Jack Cade under 
an assumed name, and at the instigation of the Duke of York, 
the short scene where Cardinal Beaufort, who is tormented 
by his conscience on account of the murder of Gloster, is 
visited on his death-bed by Henry VI. is sublime beyond'all 
praise. Can any other poet bo named who has drawn asi»ir 

2 
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tJio cm*tfim of eternity at the close of this life with such over^ 
powering and awful effect? And yet it is not mere horror 
witli which the mind is filled, but solemn emotion; a blessing and 
a curse stand side by side; the pious King is an image of the 
heavenly mercy which, even in the sinner’s last moments, 
labours to enter into his soul. The adulterous passion of 
Queen Margaret and Suffolk is invested with tragical dig¬ 
nity and all h»w and ignoble ideas carefully kept out of sight. 
"Without attempting to gloss over the crime of which both are 
guilty, without seeking to remove our disapprobation of this 
crimin;i.l love, he still, by the magic force of expression, con¬ 
trives to excite in us a sympathy with their sorrow. In the 
insurrection of Cade he has delineated the conduct of a popular 
• lemagogue, the fearful litdicrousness of the anarcliical tumult 
of the people, with such convincing truth, that one would 
believe he was an eye-witness of many of the events of our 
age, wliicli, from ignorance of history, have been consi<lered 
as without example. 

The civil war only begins in the Second Part ; in the 
Third it is unfolded in its full destructive fury. The picture 
becomes gloomier and gloomier; and seems at last to be 
jtaintofl rather with blood than with colours. "W^ith horror 
wo bchohl fury giving birth to fury, vengeance to vengeance, 
and see that when all the bonds of human society are vio¬ 
lently torn asunder, even noble matrons became hardened to 
cruelty. The most bitter contempt is the portion of the 
iinh'rtunate; ii<» one afibnls to his enemy that pity which he 
will himself shortly stantl in neetl of. With all party is 
fainily, country, and religion, the only spring of action. As 
Vork, whose ambition is couj)lcd with noble «[ualities. prema¬ 
turely perishes, the object of the whole contest is now either 
to su 2 >port an imbecile king, or to place on the throne a luxu¬ 
rious monorch, who shortens the dear-bought possession by 
the gratification of an insatiable voluptuotisness. For this 
the celebrated and magnanimous AVarwick spends his chi¬ 
valrous life; Clifford revenges the dcutli of his father with 
blood-thirsty filial love; and Richarti, for the elevation of 
Ins brotlier, practises those dark doeil.s by which ho is so<)n 
after to pave the way to his own greatness.' In the mi<ls< 
of the general misery, of wliich he has been the innocent 
cjnise. King Henry apj^ears like the j>owerless image of a 
«aint, in whose wonder-working influence no man any longer 
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l»clieves*. he can but sigh and weep over the ciioriniLiog 
which he witnesses. In his simplicity, however, the gift 
of prophecy is lent to this pious king: in the moment of 
his death, at the close of this great tragedy, he prophe 
sies a still more dreadful tragedy with which futurity is 
pregnant, as much distinguished for the poisonous wiles of 
cold-blooded wickedness as the former for deeds of savaire 

The part of Richard III. has become highly celobratcil in 
Kngland from its having been filled by excellent performers, 
and this has naturally had an influence on the admiration of 
the piece itself, for many readers of Shaksiiearo stand in want 
of good interpreters of the poet to undei'stand him j^roperly. 
This admiration is certainly in every respect well founded, 
though I cannot help thinking there is an injustice in con.si- 
dering the three ]>art3 of llcnvif the Sixth as of little value 
compared with llicluird the Third. These four plays were 
undoubtedly composed in succession, as is proved !>v the stylo 
and the spirit in the handling of the subject: tlie hvst is de¬ 
finitely announced in the one which precedes it, and is also 
full of references to it: the same views run through tlio 
series; in a word, the whole make together only one single 
work. Even the deep characterization of Richard is. by no 
means the exclusive property of the piece which bears his 
name: his character is very distinctly drawn in the two last 
parts of Henry the Sixth; nay, even his first speeches lead us 
already to fonn the most unfavourable anticipations of his 
future conduct. He low'crs obliquely like a dark thun<lcr- 
cloud on the horizon, which gradually approaches nearer and 
nearer, and first pours out the devastating elements with 
which it is charged when it hangs over the heads of mortals. 
Two of Richard s most significant soliloquies which enable us 
to draw the most important conclusions with regard to his 
mental temperament, are to be found in Tiie Last Part nf 
Henry i/ie Sixth. As to the value and the justice of the actions 
to which passion impels us, we may be blind, but wickedness 
cannot mistake its own nature j Richard, as well as lago, is a 
villain with full consciousness. That they should say this in 
so many words, is not perhaps in human nature: but the 

C oot has the right in soliloquies to lend a voice to the mo.st 
itiuci) otlicrwi^fc tlio forrii of tlie nionoloiriio 

2 K 2 
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generally speaking, be censurable^*. Richar<rs duforni.‘ty le 
the expression of liis internal malice, and perhaps in part the 
efl'ect of it: for where is the ugliness that would not be sof¬ 
tened by benevolence and openness? He, however, considers 
it as an iniquitous neglect of nature, which justifies him in 
taking his revenge on that human society from which it is the 
means of excluding him. Hence these sublime lines: 

And this word love, which gruybeards call divine. 

Be resident in men like one another. 

And not in me. I am myself alone. 

Wickedness is nothing but selfishness designedly unconscien- 
tious; however it can never do altogether without the format 
least of morality, as this is the law of all thinking beings,—it 
must seek to found its depraved way of acting on something 
like principles. Although Richard is thoroughly acquainted 
with the blackness of his mind and his hellish mission, he yet 
endeavours to justify this to himself by a sophism: the hap- 
j)iness of being beloved is denied to him; what then remains 
to him but the happiness oi ruling? All that stands in the 
way of this must be removed. This envy of tlie enjoyment 
of love is so much the more natural in Richard, as his brother 
Edwar<l, who besides preceded him in the possession of the 
crown, w'as distinguislied by the nobleness and beauty of his 
figure, aiul was an almost irresistible conqueror of female 
hearts. Notwdtbstanding his pretended renunciation, Richard 
places his chief vanity in being able to please and win over 
tlie women, if not by his figure at least by his insinuating 
discourse. Shaksijeare here shows us, with his accustomed 
acuteness of observation, that human nature, even when it is 
altogether decided in goodness or wickeness, is still subject to 
petty infirmities. Richard’s favourite amusement is to ridi¬ 
cule others, and he possesses an eminent satirical wit. He 
entertains at bottom a contempt for all mankind: for he is 
confident of his ability to deceive them, whether as his instru¬ 
ments or his adversaries. In liypocrisy he is particularly 
fond of using religious forms, as if actuated by a desire ol 

* Wliat, however, liajjpens in so many tragedies, where a person is 
made to avow himself a villain to his confidants, is most decidedly un¬ 
natural. He will, indeed, announce his way of thinking, not, however, under 
damning names, but as something that is unilerstood of itself, and is 
etjually approved of by others. 
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profaning iu the service of hell the religion whose blessings 
he had inwardly abjured. 

So much for the main features of Richard’s character. The 
play named after him embraces also the latter part of the reign 
of Kdward IV., in the whole a period of eight years. It ex¬ 
hibits all the machinations by w'hich Richard obtained the 
throne, and the deeds which he perpotrate«l to secure himself 
iu its possession, which lasted however but two years. Shak* 
speare iutemled that terror rather than compassion should 
prevail throughout this tragedy: he has rather avoided than 
sought the pathetic scenes wliich he had at command. Of all 
the sacrifices to Richard’s lust of power, Clarence alone is put 
to death on the stage: his dream excites a tleep horror, and 
proves the oninipoteuce of the poet’s fancy: his conversation 
with the murderers is ijowerfiilly agitating; hut the earlier 
crimes of Clarence merited death, althougli not from his bro¬ 
ther s hand. *1 he most innocent and unspotted sacrifices are 
the two princes: wo see bnt little of them, and tiicir murder 
is merely relate<l, Anne disappears without our learning any 
thing farther rcsj)ccting her: in marrying the murderer of her 
husband, she had shown a weaknecs almost incredible. The 
jjarts of Lord Rivers, and other friemLs of the queen, are of 
too secondary a nature to excite a powerful sympathy; Hast¬ 
ings, from his triumpi) at the fnli of bis friom!, forfeits all 
title to coinpassion ; Iluckiiigham is tbo satellite of the tyrant, 
who is jiftcrwards consigned by him to the axe of the execu¬ 
tioner. Ill the hackgr.*uiul the 'virlowod t^uoen JNrar‘'' 0 -ret 
ajjpoars as the fury of the past, who invokes a curse on the 
future: every calamity, which her enemies draw down on 
each other, is a cordial to her revengeful heart. Other female 
voices join, from time to time, in the lamciUntioms and impre¬ 
cations. But Richard is the soul or rather fhe dtemon of flio 
wliole tragedy. He fulHls the pronii.se which he formerly 
nuicle of leiuling the murderous Macchiavel to school. Xot- 
witbstaiidiiig the uniform aversion with wliidi he inspires us 
he still engage.s us in the greatest variety of ways by Ins pro¬ 
found skill in dissimulation, his wit, his jinidcnce, his presence 
of niind, his quick activity, and his valour. He fights at last 
against Richmond like a ilesperado, and dlos the lionouruhle 
< c.i i o a hero on the field of battle. Sha ksju'n ro r^>ul(l not 
change this historical issue, and yet it is by im means sati^^fne- 
rory to our moral feelings, as Lessing, when speaking of a 
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Oerman i>lay on the ^aine subject, b.os very judiciously re- 
inarketl. How has Sliakspeare solved this difficulty 1 " 7 \v ;• 
wonderful invention he opens a prospect into the other world, 
and shows us Richard in his last moments already branded 
with the stamp of reprobation. We see Richard and Rich¬ 
mond in the nig’ht before the battle sleeping in their tents; 
the sjdrits of the murdered victims of tlie tyrant ascend in 
succession, and pour out their curses against him, and tlieir 
blessings on his adversary. These apparitions are properly 
but the dreams of the two g'ciierals represented visibly. It is 
no doubt contrary to probability that their tents should only 
be separated by so small a si^ace; but Sliakspeare could 
reckon on poetical spectators who were ready to take the 
breadth of the stage for the distance between two hostile 
camj>s, if for such indiilgonce they were to be recompensed by 
beauties of so sublime a nature as thi.s series of spectres and 
RichaTtVs awakening soliloquy. Tlie catastrojdie of liicha't'^ 
the U'hiyd is, in respect of the external events, very like that 
of j\/acbe(h : wc have only to compare tlie thorough difterenco 
of hamlling them to be convinced that Sliakspeare has most 
accurately observed j>oetical justice in the genuine sense of 
the word, that is, as signifying the revelation of an invisible 
blessing or curse which hangs over human sentiments and 
actK>ns. 

Although the last four pieces of the historical series paint 
later events, yet the plays of Ueni'y the Foxn'tJi anti Fifth 
ha^ c, ill tone and costume, a much more modern appearance. 
Tliis is partly owing to the number of comic scenes; for the 
comic must always be founded not only in national, but also 
ill contemporary manners. Shaksj>care, however, seems also 
to h;ive ha<l tlie same design in the serious part. Bloo<ly 
r ■volutirins ami <levastations of civil war aptiear to posterity 
as a rela])sc into an earlier an<l 11101*0 uncultivated condition of 
society, or tln'y arc in reality accomjianicd by such a relapse 
into unbritllotl .savageness. Jf therefore the propensity of a 
young iioetical mind to remove its ohject to a •wonderful 
tance has had an inlliicncc on the style in which Henry the 
Sixth and ltich<n'<l the Fhirtl are conceived, Shaksiicare has 
been rightly guided by hi-s instinct. As it is peculiar to the 
lj<*roi<* poem to ]>aint the races of men in times pastas colossal 
in sti't^uirtli of body ami resolution, so in these plays, the 
voices of a Talbot, a AVarwick, a CUflbrd, and others, so ring 
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on onr car that we imagine avo hear the clanging trumj^cts of 
foreign or of civil war. The contest of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster Avas the last outbreak of feudal independence; 
it Avas the cause of the great and not of the people, who Avere 
only dragged into the struggle by the forinei*. Afterwards the 
part Avas sAA'allowed up in the Avhole, and no longer could anv 
one be, like WarAvick, a maker of kings. Shakspoare Avas as 
profmind a historian as a poet; when AA^e compare his llenrt/ 

I with the preceding pieces, Ave see distinctly that 

t le Ciiighsh nation during tlio long, peaceable, and ecouoniical 
reign of Henry VII., whether from the exhaustion Avhich Avas 
the fruit of the civil wars, or from more general Euroi^ean 
iiiHuences, had made a sudden transition from the poAvorful 
confusion of the mid<ne ago, to the regular tameness ef 
modern times. Henri/ the Eighth has, therefore, somcAvhat of 
a prosaic appeamnee; for Shakspoare, artist-like, adapted 
himself ahvays to the (juality of his materials. If others of 
his Avorks, both in elevation of fancy ami in energy of ]>athos 
and character, toAver far above this, avo have here on the 
other hnml occasion to admire his nice powers of discrimina- 
tion and Ins perfect knowledge of courts and the Avorhl. 
What tact was requisite to represent before the eyes of the 
queen subjects ot such a delicate nature, and in Avhich she 
was perc.<>nally so nearly concerned, Avithout doing violence to 
. f ® nnmasked the tyrannical king, and to the 

ntelligent obserA cr exhibited him such as he was actual!v ■ 
haughty and ol.stinate, voluptuous and unfeeling, extravagant 
in conferring favours, ami revengeful under the pretext of 
justice ; and yet the picture is so <lexterou.slv lian<llcd that a 

Elit^^hoH*1 Tiie legitimacy of 

Elizabeth s birth dei)ended on the invalidity of Henry’s first 
inarriage, and Shakspoare has placed the proceedings respect- 

Catharine of Arragon in a very 
doubtful light. We see clearly that Henry’s scruples of coi^ 
science are no other than the beauty of Anno Boleyn. Catha- 

wal ""wwas written while Elizabeth 

bmutht Ben Jonson, in the reign of King .Faines 
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rine ia, pro^ierly speaking, the heroine of the piece; she excites 
tlie warmest sympathy by her virtues, her defenceless misery, 
her mild but firm opposition, and her dignified resignation. 
After her, the fall of Cardinal Wolsey constitutes the principal 
part of the business. Henry’s whole reign was not adapted 
for dramatic poetry. It would have merely been a repetition 
of the same scenes : the repudiation, or the execution of his 
wives and the disgrace of his most estimable ministers, which 
was usually soon followed by death. Of all that distinguished 
Henry’s life Shakspeare has given us sufficient specimens. 
But as, properly speaking, there is no division in the history 
where he breaks off, we must excuse him if he gives us a 
nattering compliment of the great Elizabeth for a fortunate 
catastrophe. The piece ends with the general joy at the 
birth of that princess, and with prophecies of the happiness 
which she was afterwards to enjoy or to diffuse. It was only 
by such a turn that the hazardous freedom of thought in the 
rest of the composition could have passed with impunity: 
Shakspeare was not certainly himself deceived respecting this 
theatrical delusion. The true conclusion is the <leath of Ca¬ 
tharine, which under a feeling of this kind, he hits placed 

earlier than was conformable to liistory. 

I havenowgone throughall the unquestionably genuine works 
t)f Shakspeare. I have carefully abstained from all indefinite 
eulogies, which merely serve to prove a disppportion betwixt 
the feeling and the capability of expressing it. lo many the 
above observations will appear too diftuse for the object and 
i»lan of these Lectures; toothers they will perhaps seem unsa¬ 
tisfactory. I shall be satisfied if they place those readers 
wlio are not yet familiar with the poet m the right point of 
view, and pave the way for a solid knowledge, and if they 
rcco.n to the minds of intelligent critics some of those thouglits 
which have occurred to themselves. 


appendix 

Resipecting the Rieces said to he falselg attributed to Shakspeare. 

The commentators of Shakspeare, in their attempts to 
LM-pi ive him of parts of his works, or even of whole piecrs. 
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have for the most part displayed very little of a true critical 
spirit. Pope, as is well known, was strongly disposed to 
reject whole scenes as interpolations by the players; but 
his opinion was not much listened to. However, Steovens 
acceded to the opinion of Pope, as to the apparition of the 
ghosts and of Jupiter, in Cf/mbeliney while Posthumus is sleep¬ 
ing in the dungeon. Put Posthumus finds on waking a tablet 
on his breast, with a prophecy on which the denouement of 
the piece depends. Is it to bo imagined that Shakspeare 
would require of his spectators the belief in a wonder without 
a visible causel Can Posthumus have got this tablet with 
the prophecy by dreaming? But these gentlemen do not 
descend to this objection. The verses which the apjiai'itiom 
deliver do not appear to them good enough to be Shakspeare’s. 
I imagine I can discover why the poet has not given them 
more of the splendour of diction. It is the aged parents an<l 
brothers of Posthumus, who, from concern for his fate, return 
from the world below: ought they not consequently to speak 
the language of a more sinjplc olden time, and their voices, 
too, ought they not also to seem a feehle sound of wailing, 
when contrasted with tlie thundering oracular language of 
Jupiter? For this reason Shakspeare chose a syllabic mea¬ 
sure which was very common before his time, but wdiich was 
then going out of fashion, though it still continued to bo fre¬ 
quently used, especially in translations of the classical poets. 
In some such manner might the shades express themselves in 
tlie then existing translations of Homer ami Virgil. The 
speecli of Jupiter is, on the other hand, majestic, and in 
form and stylo bears a complete resemblance to Shakspearc’s 
sonnets. N<)tliing hut incapacity to appreciate the views of 
the poet. ;in«l the j)erspective ohservctl by him, could lea«l 
them to stumble at this passage. 

Pope would willingly have declared the Whiier's Tale 
spurious, one of the noblest creations of the equally bold an<l 
lovely fancy of Shakspeare. ^Vhy ? I suppose on account 
<»f the sliip coming to Bohemia, and of the chasm of sixteen 
years hetween the third and fourth acts, which Time as a j>ro- 
logue entreats us to overleaj). 

The Three Parts of Ile^try the Sixth arc now at lengtii 
atlinitted to be Shakspeare’.s. 'rheobnld. A\’ail)nrtf*n, and 
lastly Farmer, aflirme<l that tlioy were* not Shak<poaio's. In 
this case, we might w'cll a.sk theiii to *ioint om. i he otlicr works 
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of tlic unknown niiihor, wlio was capable of inventing^, ainono 
many otlicrs, the noble deatli-sceucs of Talbot, SufTolk, Beau¬ 
fort, and York. Tlie assertion is so ri<liculous, that in tlii* 
case liicJiarcl the 'Third, might also not be Shakspearc’s, as it is 
linked in the most immediate manner to the three other pieces, 
both by the subject, and the spirit and style of handling. 

All the editors, with the exception of Capell, arc unani¬ 
mous in rejecting 'Titus Androi^icus as unworthy of Shaks- 
peare, though they always allow it to be printed with the 
other pieces, as the scape-goat, as it were, of their abusivo 
criticism. The correct method in such an investigation is lirst 
So examine into the external grounds, evidences, ixc., and to 
weigh their value; and then to adduce the internal reasons 
<lerived from the quality of the work. The critics of Shaks- 
peare follow a course directly the reverse of this; they set 
out with a preconceived ox^inion against a piece, and seek, in 
justification of this opinion, to render the historical ground sus- 
fiicious, an<l to set them aside. Now Titus Audronicus is to 
be fouiul in tlie first folio edition of Shakspeare’s works, whi<'h 
it is known was jmblished by Hemingeand Condell, for many 
years his friiids and fellow-managers of the same theatre. Is 
it jiossible to persua<lc ourselves that they woultl not have 
known if a piece in their repertory did or did not really 
belong to Shakspeare ? And are we to lay to the charge of 
these hcniourable men an intentional frautl in this single case, 
when we know that they did not show themselves so very 
desirous of scraping everything together which went by the 
name of Shakspeare, but, as it appears, merely gave those 
plays of which they had manuscripts in hand? Yet the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance is still stronger. George Mercs, a con¬ 
temporary and admirer of Shakspeare, in an enumeration of 
his works, mentions Titus AndronicuSy in the year 151)8. 
Mercs was personally acquainted with the poet, and so very 
intimately, that the latter read over to him his sonnets before 
they w’cre printed. I cannot conceive that all the critical 
scepticism in the world would ever be able to get over such a 
testimony. 

This ti'agcdy, it is true, is framed according to a false idea 
of the tragic, wliich hy an accumulation of cruelties and enor¬ 
mities, degenerates into the hf>rrilde, and yet leaves no <leep 
iinpre.‘'‘sion behind: the story of Tcrcus and Pliiloincla i:# 
heiglitcncd ami overcharged under other names, and mixed ujJ 
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«7ith the repast of Atrcus auj Thycstes, ami many oilier inci¬ 
dents. In detail there is no want of beautiful lines, bold 
images, nay, even features whicli betray tlie peculiar concep¬ 
tion of Shakspeare. Among these wc may reckon the joy 
ot the treacherous Moor at the blackness and ugliness of his 
adulterous offspring; and in the compassion of Titus Andro- 
nicus, grown childish througli grief, for a fly which had been 
struck dead, while his rage afterwards, wlien ho imagines h© 
discovers in it his black enemy, we recognize the future poet 
of Lear. Arc the critics afraid that Shakspearc’s fame would 
be injured, were it established that in his early youth h© 
ushered into the world a feeble anti immature work ? Was 
Rome the less the conqueror of the world, because Remus 
could leap over its first walls? Let any one place liimself in 
Shakspearc’s situation at the commencement of his career. 
He found only a few indifferent models, and yet these 
met with the most favourable reception, because in the 
novelty of an art, men are never diflicult to ])lcase, before 
their taste has been ma<le fastidious by choice and abundance, 
lust not this situation have had its influence on him before 

he learned to make higher demamls on himself, and by dig- 

ging deeper in his own mind, discovered tlio rich veins of 
noble metal that ran there? It is even highly probable that 
le must have made several failures before he succeede<l in 

!i*?i right path. Genius is in a certain sens© 

intallihle and has nothing to learn; but art is to be learned, 
ana must bo acquired by practice and experience. In Sliak- 
peare s acknowledged works we find hardly any traces of bis 
apiycnticcsbii,, and yet apprenticeship he certainly had. 

118 c> ery artist must have, and especially in a period where 
»e las not before him the examples of a school already formed, 
coiisic cr it as extremely probable that Shakspeare began to 


. ^- pater A SeV I 

^^on< on. Can wo imagine that suclj an active hea^l woiihl 
remain nllo for six whole years without niakin^^ any attein]>t 
o emerge by his talents from an uncongenial situation ? That 
m uio aedication of the poem of yeizas and Adonis he calls it 
»o irst heir of his invention,” proves nothing against the 
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supposition. It was the first which he printed; he might have 
composed it at an earlier period; perliaps, also, in this term, 
“ heirs of his invention,” he did not indulge theatrical labours, 
especially as they then conferred but little to his literary 
dignity. The earlier Shakspeare began to compose for the 
theatre, the less are we enabled to consider the immaturity 
and imperfection of a work a proof of its spuriousnesa in 
opposition to historical evidence, if only we can discern in 
it prominent features of his mind. Several of the works 
rejected as spurious, may still have been produced in the 
period betwixt Titxis Andronicits, and the earliest of the 
acknowledged pieces. 

At last, in two supplementary volumes, Steevens published 
seven pieces ascribed to Shakspeare. It is to be remarked, 
that they all appeared in print in Shakspeare's life-time, with 
his name prefixetl at full length. They are the following :—^ 

1. Lochrine, The proofs of the genuineness of this piece 
are not altogether unambiguous; the grounds for doubt, on 
tlie otlier liand^ are entitled to ititoiition. However, tliis 
ijiiestion is iuiiiicdialcly connected with that respecting 'Titus 
AndroniciiSj aud must with it be resolved in the affirmative 

or negative. , i i 

2. rericles. Prince of 2\i/re. This piece w-as acknowledged 

by Dryden to be a work, but a youthful work of Shaksi>eare's. 
It is most undoubteilly his, and it has been admitted into sevcrsil 
late editions of his works. The supposed imperfectioms origi¬ 
nate in the circumstance, that Shakspeare hero handled a 
childish and extravagant romance of the old poet Gower, and 
was unwilling to drag the subject out of its proper sphere. 
Hence ho even introduces Gower himself, and makes luin deli¬ 
ver a prologue in his own antiquated language ami versific.-v 
tion. This power of Jissumiiig so foreign a manner is at least 


n<» proof of helplessness. 

3. The London Prodigal, If we are not mistaken, Lessing 
prononncetl this piece to be Shakspeare s, and wished to biing 

it on the German stage. ^ 

4 . The Puritan; or The Widow of W^atling Street. One 

of my literary friends, intimately aequainted with Shak- 
speare, was of opinion that the poet must have wished for 
Cilice to write a play in the style of Ben Jemson, and that iii 
this way we must account fur the difierciice between the pro- 
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Bcnt piece and his usual manner. To follow out this idea, 

nowever, would lead to a long and very nice critical investi¬ 
gation. 

5. TJiomas Lord Cromwell. 

6. Sir John Oldcastle .—First part. 

7. A Yorlcfthire Tragedy, 

The^ three last pieces are not only unquestionably Shak- 
speare 6, but in my opinion they deserve to be classed ainono^ 
his best and maturest works. Steevens at last admits, in some 
degree, that they, as well as the rest, except Lochriney are 
Shakspearc s, but he speaks of all of them with great con¬ 
tempt, as worthless productions. His condemnatory sentence 
IS not, however, in the slightest degree convincing, nor is it 
supported by much critical acumen. I should like to see how 
such a critic would, of his own natural suggestion, have 
aecKled on Shakspeare's acknowledged master-pieces, and how 
much he would have thought of praising in them, had not the 
public opinion already imposed on him the duty of adniira- 
tion. Tho7nas Lord Cromwell and Sir John Oldcastte are 
biop-aphical dramas, and in this species they are models: the 
first, by Its subject, attaches itself to Ue^n^y the Eighth, and the 
s^ond to Ifenry the Fifth. The second part of Sir John Old- 
^<itl€ IS wanting ; I know not whether a copy of the old edition 
^ been fbscovered in England, or whether it is lost. The 

^ dramatised tale 

of murder, the tragical effect is overpowering and it is ex- 

han7lle^s„T"subject° Sbakspeare could 

‘’**>‘■0 •'ave been ascribed to l.im, 1st. The Merry 
r, ni printed in Dodsley’s 

b. tsi;:" ” T.certainly, some appearan^co 

similarkv ?otl I landlor<l, who bears great 

ever ^11 Wives of Windsor. How- 

2n?l' ^ clever, it is but a hasty sketch. 

lA,; 7 ^ The Fair Em. etli 

nnrotXse of Eeversham. I hive neit seew 

tl fc’ tb" therefore say anything respecting 

.I.nubifct nf ir I am led to conjecture that 

Uken for"a de Voga has also 

pi.iy. Arden of Feversham is said to be a tragedy 
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Oil the story of a man from whom the poet descemloti by the 
mother’s siile. Tliis circumstfince, if the quality of the piece 
be not too directly at variance with its supposed authorship, 
would afford an additional i>robability in its favour. For such 
motives were not without their influence on Shakspeare: thus 
lie treated with a manifest partiality, Henry VTI., whohad 
betowed lands on his forefathers for services jierfoniied by 

them. 

Of Shakspeare’s share in The Two Noble Coustns,^ it will be 
the time to speak when I come to mention Fletcher’s works. 

It would be very instructive, if it could be proved that 
several earlier attempts of works, afterwards re-written, pro¬ 
ceeded from himself, and not from an unknown author. We 
should thus be best enabled to trace his development as an 
artist. Of the older King John, in two parts, (printed by 
Steevens among six old plays,) this might probably be made 
out. That he sometimes returned to an old piece is certain. 
With respect to Hamlet, for instance, it is well kuqwu, that it 
was very gradually formed by him to its present perfect state. 

Whoever takes from Shakspeare a play early ascribed to 
him, and confessedly belo.iging to his time, is certainly bouinl 
to answer, witli some degree of probability, this question : wn<> 
then wrote iti Shakspeare’s competitors in the dramatic 
walk are jiretty well known, ami if those of them who have 
oven acquired a considerable rcimtation, a Lilly, a IVIarlow, a 
Heywooil, arc still very far below him, we can hanlly nmigmo 
that the author of a work, which rises so high beyond theirs, 
eouhl have remained unknown 


LKCTURK XXVII. 


Two periods of t\»e Theatre: the first the most important—The 

first conform.athm of the Stai?e, and its advanUi^fcs—State of the liis- 
triotiic Art in Sliakspeare’s time—Antiquities of DramaUc Literature— 
Lilly, Marlow. Ue^wood—Ben Jonson—Cnticism ot lus ''ork.*, 
Masoxies—Beaumont and Fletcher—General charaeterizanon of the>e 
Poets, and remarks on some of their Pieecs—Massinger and otiur 
f oiitemporarics ot Charles the First. 


Tnr: gia-nt master 
Lecture, forms so 


of whf>m we Iiave spoken in the preceding 
simmlar au exception to the whole histoiy 
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of art, Utat we are coii 4 >eIle(l to a particular place to 

hnii He owed hardly anything to his predecessors, and Jie 

ias had the greatest influence on his successors: hut no man 

li;is yet learned from him his secret. For two whole centuries 

during which his countrymen have diligently employed tlieni- 

bclves in the cultivation of every branch of science ami art, 

according to their own confession, he has not only never vet 

been surpassed but has left every dramatic poet at a -^reat 
distance behind him. ° 

In the sketch of a history of tl„, Enirlish tlieatrc which 
am now to give, I sliall l>c fre 4 ueiitly obliged to return 
to ohakspearc. Tiie dramatic literature of the En«dish is 
very rich; they can boast of a large number of dramatic 
p.»ets, who possessetl in an eminent degree the talent of ori^rj. 
n:il characten^iation, and the knowledge of theatrical effect 

ruler atrf P?ejudices. by ari.Ur^ry 

I l ies, and by the anxious observance of so-called proprieties 

in arf England an academical court taste; 

in art, as in life, every man there gives his voice for what best 
pleases Iain, or whnt is most suitable to his nature. Notwith- 

^ however, been 

Spirit ordXrent%*"e:"^ 

reS’oT;!.-vs ot-eupiriru;;^ 

itiiistiatcil by the English writers, ami esoocially by idilom* 
le earliest ilrainatio attemiits were here as wcllVs^lsewhere 
iVysteries un.l Moralities. However it would s“,n tl at 
these produetjous the Eu^dish .listiuguished themTelvora^ a 
e.rrl.er permd than other nations. In the History of the 

ironrof'MV"*r'“'V‘,'® t'-ttt the Ei.fflisl/in-elabla, 

1 roH tliy intervals between the sittings, entertained their 

werVe7u.:r'‘!nti. l^=*t">rsuch as^hV laUer 

perfection '» such 

of art of VoTe \hnVr“ understood by the simple idea., 

so called c mnnt ToV of a theatre, properly 

roivn 7f’Fii"n7,h t than tl.e 

Vlll Js. -^^lin Heywoo.l, the buffoon of Henry 

WIl -s considered as the oldeH comic wricer: the .mgVe 
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HISTOnT OF THE ENGLISH THRArilB. 


Interliide under liis Dame^ published in Dodsley’s collection, \b 
m fact merely a dialogue, and not a drama. But Gammer 
GtirtorCs Needle, which was first acted about the year 1.5G0, 
certainly deserves the name of a comedy. However anti- 
quatrxl in language and versification, it possesses unequivocal 
merit in the low comic. The whole plot turns on a lost 
neeille, the search for which is pursued with the utmost assi- 
<luity: the poverty of the persons of the drama, which this 
supposes, and the whole of their domestic condition, is very 
amusingly portraved, and the part of a cunning beggar espe¬ 
cially is drawn with much humour. The coarse comic of this 


piece bears a resemblance to that of the A.voca.t Pciteliii; yet 
the English play has not, like the French, been honoured with 
a revival on the stage in a new shape. 

The history of the English theatre divides itself naturally 
into two periods. The first begins nearly with the accession 
of Elizabeth, and extends to about the end of the reign of 
Charles I., when the Puritans gained the ascendency, and 
eflected the prohibition of all plays whatsoever. The closing 
of the theatres lasted thirteen years; and they were not 
again opened till the restoration of Charles II. This in^r- 
ruption, the cliange which had taken place in the mean time 
on the geneml way of thinking and in manners, and lastly, 
the influence of the French literature which was then flourish- 
injr, gave quite a different character to the plays subsequently 
written. The works of the older school were indeed in part 
sought out, but the school itself was extinct. I apply the 
term of a “school” to the dramatical poets of the first sera, in 
the same sense as it is taken in art, for with all their personal 
differences we may .still perceive on the whole a common cha¬ 
racter in their j>roductions. Independently of the language 
or contemporary allusions, we should never be disposed to 
take a play of that school, though ignorant of its author, and 
the date of its production, for a work of the more modern 
period. The latter period admits of many subdivisions, hut 
with these, however, we may dispense. The talents of the 
authors, and the taste of tlic public, have fluctuated in every 
possible way; foreign influence has gained more and more the 
ascendency, and (to express myself without circumlocution,) 
tl»e English theatre has in its progress become more and more 
destitute of character and independence. F'or a critic, wlic 
everywhere seeks originality, troubling himself little aboiii 



AGE OF QUiSEN BLIZABETU AND OP CHARLES IT. 4\f} 

nlmt jias arisen from the following or the avoiding of iinita- 
non, the dramatic poets of the first period are by fdr the nio^t 
njiportaiit, altlunigh, with the exception of Shalispeare, tliey 
may I>e re|>roacI.e<l w.tli great defects and extravagances, and 

^rXfpol'ish”^ •nodcrns are distinguished for a more 

Thereare timeswhen the human mind all at once makesgiga,,- 


tT* ^ fng and such an epoc-h for dramati<-. 
poetry. This queen, during her long reign, witnesse.l the fir-,^ 
infantine attempts of the English theatre, and its most 1 .^^: 
terly pioductions Shakspeare had a lively fcelino- of this 

I'nto'^^^ development of qualities not ht^forc calK-'l 

into exticise; in one ofhis sonnets he calls his a*>'e t/icsc titu.' 

days. The predilection for the theatre was so'.rro it 
that ,n a period of sixty years, under this and the folhTwVn!: 
reign, ,e\entcen play-houses were huilt or fitted up in Loiidoir 
whereas the ca,pital of tlie present day, with twice the pomi’ 
lation 13 satisfied witli two. No doubt they did not ai-t 
every day, and several of tliese theatres were very small and 
probably not mud. bettor fitted up tl.an Marionette l iri? 
However, they served to call forth the fertility of those w • i, 
who possessed, or su,.posed that they posee.sse<l dran at 
tatents; for every ti.eatre must liave had its pectiliar rei c 

tory, as the pieces wore either not printed at all nr ot I T 

iiSiiiiigSti 

the^ diXresliould not have been advantageous. Of 
l.imself; Xe on tie other“l^''°'?^"-'^“”‘='’“^ satisfying 

rh!frui"d:±;‘^"-ft ‘i; ';r 

The author rm^ht almost have said sU times.—TiiAN-i 
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♦ JO SIIAKSPEAIck’s play-house -THE OLOltE THEATRE. 

venture on this difficult career stimulates him to put fresh 
hand to the work. Further, it is of importance to the drar 
niatic j>oet to be connected immediately with the stage, that 
he may either himself guide it, or learn to accommodate him¬ 
self to its wants ; and the dramatic poets of that day were, 
for the most part, also players. The theatre still made small 
claims to literature, and it thus escaped the pedantry of scho¬ 
lastic learning. There were as yet no periodical writings 
which, as the instrument of cabal, could mislead opinion. Of 
jealousies, indeed, and bickerings among the authors there was 
no want: this, however, was more a source of amusement 
than of displeasure to the public, who decided without pre¬ 
judice or partiality according to the amount of entertainment. 
The poets and players, as well as the spectators, possessed in 
general tlic most essential requisite of success: a true love for 
the business. This was the more unquestionable, as tho 
theatrical art was not then surrounded with all those foreign 
ornaments and inventions of luxury which serve to distract 
the attention and corrupt the sense, but made its appearance 
in the most modest, aii<l we nmy well say in the most liuinble 
sliajie. For the admirers of Shakspeare it must be an object 
of curiosity to know wliat was the appearance of the theatre 
in which his works were first performed. We have an en¬ 
graving of the play-house of which he was manager, and 
whichj'Yrom the symbol of a Hercules sui»plying the place of 
Atlas, was calle<l the Globe: it is a massive structure desti¬ 
tute of architectural ornaments, and almost without windows 
in the outward walls. The pit was open to the sky, and the 
acting was hy day-light; the scene had no other decoration 
than wrought tapestry, whicli hung at some distance from the 
walls, and left space for several entrances. In the back-ground 
the stage there was a second stage raised above it, a sort 
of balcony, which served for various purposes, and according 
to circumstances signified all manner of things. Tlie players 
appeared, excepting on a few rare occasions, in the dress of 
their time, or at most distinguished by higher feathers on their 
hats and roses on their shoes. The chief means of disguise 
4 'ere false hair and beards, and occasionally also masks. The 
lemale parts were played by boys so long as their voice 
allowed it. Two companies of actors in L,ondon consisted 
entirely of boys, namely, tlie choir of the Queen’s Chapel and 
that of St. Faul's. Betwixt the acta it was not oustemary te 
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have music, but in the pieces themselv'es marches, dances, soJo 
fiongs, and the like, were introduced on fitting occasions, and 
trumpet flourishes at the entrance of great personages. In 
the more early time it was usual to represent the action before 
it was spoken, in silent pantomime (dumb show) between eacli 
act, allegorically or even without any disguise, to give a 
definite direction to the expectation. Shakspeure has ob¬ 
served this practice in the play in Hamlet, 

By the present lavish appliance of every theatrical acces¬ 
sory;—architecture, lighting, music, the illusion of deconi- 
tions changing in a moment a.s if by enchantment, machinery 
and costume;—by all this, we are now so completely spoiled 
that this earlier meagreness of stage decoration will in no wise 
satisfy us. Much, however, might be urged in favour of such 
a constitution of the theatre. Where the spectators are not 
allured by any splendid accessories, they will be the more 
ditfacult to please in the main thing, namely, the excellence 
ol the dramatic composition, and its embodying by delivery 
and action. When perfection is not attainable in external 
decoiation, the critic will rather altogether overlook it than 
be disturbed by its deficiencies and tastelessness. And how 
seldom has perfection been here attained 1 It is about a 
century and a half since attention began to be paid to the 
observance of costume on the European stage; what with 
this view has been accomplished has always appeared excel- 
ent to the multitude, and yet, to judge from the engravings 
^hich sometimes accompany the printed plays, and from 
pery other evidence, it is plain that it was always charac¬ 
terized by puerility and mannerism, and that in ^none 

rbfprfV'''''' ‘"i a foreign or antique appeanince, could 

fashions of the time. A sort of 
p"’. *T® considered as an indispensable appendage of a 

""^1 “"'1 fontanges, or topknotl; ke.,o 

I'V tragedy as long as in real life; afteV- 

'ards It w’ould have been considered as barbarous to anneai- 
without powdered and frizzled hair; on this piS a 

feathers; a taffeta scarf fluttered over 

v;LThL^‘7" Achilles or AlexandL 

tl a. '=‘;"'P'«‘e>y maanted. We have now at last returned 

iictua^rv o» ’ 1 “’-“^ theatres the costume is 

^ learned and severe style. We owe 

principally to the antiquarian reform in the arts of 

2 F 2 
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SYSTliJt OF DECORATION-ITS DEFECTS. 


design, and the approximation of the female dress to the 
Grecian; for tlie actresses were always the most inveterate 
111 retaining on the sta^e tliose fashions by which they turned 
their charms to account in society. However, even yet there 
are very few players who know how to wear a Grecian 
purple mantle, or a toga, in a natural and becoming manner; 
and who, in moments of passion, do not seem to be unduly 
occupied with holding and tossing about their drapery. 

Our system of decoration was properly invented for tlie 
opera, to which it is also in reality best adapted. It lias 
several unavoidable defects; others which certainly may be, 
but seldom are avoided. Among the inevitable defects I 
reckon the breaking of the lines in the side scenes from every 
point of view except one; the disproportion between the size 
of the player when he appears in the background, and the 
objects as diminished in the perspective; the unfavourable 
lightiug from below and beliiud; the contrast between the 
painted and the actual lights and shades; the impossibility of 
narrowing the stage at pleasure, so that the inside of a palace 
and a hut have the same length and breadth, &c. Tlie errors 
which may be avoided are, want of simplicity and of great 
and reposing masses; overloading the scenery with super- 
Huous and distracting objects, either from the painter being 
ilcsirous of showing bis strength in perspective, or not know¬ 
ing how otlierwise to fill up the space; an architecture full of 
mannerism, often altogether unconnected, nay, even at vari¬ 
ance with possibility, coloured in a motley manner which 
resembles no species of stone in the world. Most scene- 
painters owe their success entirely to the spectator’s ignorance 
of the arts of design; I have often seen a whole pit enchanted 
with a decoration from which the eye of skill must have 
turned away with disgust, and in whose place a plain green 
wall would have been infinitely better. A vitiated taste for 
splendour of «Iecoration and magnificence of dress, has ren¬ 
dered the arrangement of the theatre a complicated and ex¬ 
pensive business, whence it frequently happens that the main 
requisites, good pieces and good players, are considered ns 
secondary matters; but this is an inconvenience which it is 
here unnecessary to mention. 

Although the earlier English stage had properly no decora^* 
tions, we must .allow, however, that it was not altogether 
destitute of machinery ; without it, it is almost impossible to 
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conceive how several pieces, for instance, Macbeth, The Tern- 
and others, could over be represented. The celebrated 
architect, Inigo Jones, who lived in the reign of James the 
Jirst, put in motion very complicated and artificial machines 

for the decoration of tho IVlasc^ues of Sen donjon wliiclj were 
acted at court. 

With the Spanish theatre at the time of its formation it 
was the same as with the English, and when the stage had 
remained a moment empty, and other persons came in bv 
another entrance, a change of scene was to be suppo'^ed 
though none was visible; and this circumstance had the most 
favourable influence on the form of the dramas. The r>oet 
was not obliged to consult the scene-painter to know what 
could or what could not be represented; nor to calculate 
whether the store of decorations on hand were sufficient, or 
new ones woiild be requisite: he was not driven to impose 
restraint on the action as to change of times and places, but 

naturally have taken place*: 
he left to the imagMiiation to fill up the intervals agreeably to 

the speeches, and to conceive all the surrounding circuin- 
stances. This call on the fancy to supply the deficiencies 
supjwses, indeed, not merely benevolent, but also intelliirent 
epec^tors of a poetical tone of mind. That is the ^rue 

the spectators are so completely carried away 
by the impressions of the poetry and the acting that thov 

remn^''-^ natters, and forget the whole of the 

remaining objects around them. To lie morosely on the 

y violate an 
never he at- 

incapacity for .neAtal illusio,;:T^is ‘ pVoS‘‘rnU'duIit^ 
ti'.e^tl^n.to render it utterly impossible for 

require many “^dulpencLs/VamLr"the‘spectafo^8\y^ 
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"We now coiii]>laiii, and with justice, that in the acting of 
Shakspeare’s pieces the too frequent change of scenes occasions 
an interruption. But the poet is here perfectly blameless. 
It ought to be known that the English plays of that time, as 
well as the Spanish, were prinke<l without any mention of the 
scene and its changes. Xu Shakspeare the modern editors have 
inserted the scenical directions; and in doing so, they have 
proceeded with the most pedantic accuracy. Whoever has 
the management of the representation of a piece of Shiik- 
s])eare’s may, without any hesitation, strike out at once all 
such changes of scene as the following:—Another room in 
the palace, another street, another part of the field of 
battle,” SiC, By these means alone, in most cases, the 
change of decorations will be reduced to a very moderate 
nuinber. 

Of the actor’s art on a theatre which possessed so little 
external splendour as the old English, those who are in the 
habit of judging of the man from his dress will not be inclined 
to entertain a very favourable idea. I am induced, however, 
from this very circumstance, to draw quite a contrary conclu¬ 
sion : the want of attractions of an accessory nature renders 
it the more necessary to be careful in essentials. Several 
Englishmen* have given it as their opinion, that the players of 
the first epoch were in all likelihood greatly superior to those 
of the second, at least with the exception of Garrick; and if 
we had no other proof, the quality of Shaksi)eare’s pieces 
renders this extremely probable. That most of his principal 
characters require a great player is self-evident; the elevated 
and compressed style of his poetry cannot be understoo*! 
withoxit the most energetic and flexible delivery; besides, 
he often supposes between the speeches a niute action of great 
difficulty, for which he gives no directions. A poet who 
labours only and immediately for the stage will not rely for 
his main etlect on traits which he must beforehand know will 
he lost in the representation from the unskilfulness of his in¬ 
terpreters. Shakspeare consequently would have been driven 
to lower the tone of his dramatic art, if he had not possessed 
excellent theatrical coadjutors. Of these, some have de¬ 
scended by name and fame even to our times. As for Shak- 
fejieare himself, since we are not fond of allowing any one 

** See a Dialogue prefixed to the 11th volume of Dodsley’s Oid 
P/ayg. 
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man tj possess two ^reat talents in an equal degree, it lias 
1 ‘een assumed on very questionable grounds, that he was but 
an inditi’erent actor*. Hamlet’s instructions, however, to tlie 
players prove at least that ho was an excellent judge of acting. 
We know that correctness of conception and judgment ax'© 
not always coupled with the power of execution ; Shakspenre, 
however, possessed a very important and too frequently 
neglected requisite for serious acting, a beautiful ana noble 
countenance. Neither is it probable that he could have been 
the manager of the most respectable theatre, had he not himself 
jtossesscd tlie talent both of acting and guiding the histrionic 
talents of others. Ben Jonson, though a meritorious poet, 
ci^>uld not oven obtain the situation of a player, as he did not 
possess the requisite qualifications. From the passage cited 
from Ilamlety from the burlesque tragedy of the mechanics iu 
tlie Afid Slimmer X^ight's Urearrif and many other passages, it 
is evitlent that there was then an inundation of bad players, 
who fell into all the aberrations from propriety which ofleiul at 
the prc.sent day, but the public, it would appear, knew well 
how to <listinguish good and bad acting, and would not be easily 
satisfied-f. 

* No certain account has yet been obtained of any principal part played 
by Shakspeare in his own pieces. In Hamlet he played the Ghost; c^er- 
tainly a very important part, if we consider that from the failure in it, the 
whole piece runs a risk of appearing ridiculous. A writer of his time says 
in a satirical pamplilet, that the Ghost whined in a pitiful manner; and it 
has been con<duded from this that Shakspeare was a bad player. What 
logic! On the restoration of the theatre under Charles II., a desire was 
felt of collecting traditions and information resj>ecting the former period. 
Lowin, the original Hamlet, instructed lietterton as to the proper concep¬ 
tion of the character. There was still alive a brother of Shakspeare, e 
Je«repid old man, who had never had any literary cultivation, and whose 
memory was impaired by age. From him they could extract nothing, but 
that he had sometimes risited his brother in town, and once saw him jday 
an old man with grey hair and beard. From the above description it was 
concluded that this must have been the faithful servant Adam in As Y'on 
Itt also a second-rate part. In most of Shakspeare’s pieces we have 
not the slightest knowledge of the manner in which the parts were distri¬ 
buted. In two of Ben Jonson’s pieces we see Shakspeare’s name among 
the principal actors. 

T Iu tills respect, the following simile in Richard the Second is deserv¬ 
ing of attention 

As in a theatre the eyes of men. 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage. 

Art* idly bent on him that enters next. 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious. &c. 
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ATTEMPTS AT AJCTIQUE TRAGEDY. 


1 - critical knowledge of the antiquities of the 

iMigiish theatre can only be obtained in England; tlie old 
editions of the pieces which belong to the earlier period are 
even there extremely rare, and in foreign libraries they are 
never to be met with; the modem collectors have merely 
been able to give a few specimens, and not the whole store. 
Jt would be highly important to see together all the plays 
which were undoubtedly in existence before Shakspeare 
entered on Ins career, that we might be able to decide with 
certainty how much of the dramatic art it was possible for 
him to learn from others. The year of the appearance of a 
piece on the stage is generally, however, difficult to ascertain, 
as it was often not printed till long afterwards. If in the 
labours of Shakspeare's contemporaries, even the older who 
continued to write at the same time with himself, we can dis- 

style and traces of his art, still it 
will always remain doubtful wlietlier we are to consider these, 
as the feeble model, or the imperfect iniitation. Shakspeai*e 
aj>pears to have had all the flexibility of mind, and all the 
modesty of IIa]>hacl, who, also, without evei being an imi¬ 
tator and becoming unfaitliful to his sublime and tranquil 
genius, apj>Ired to bis own advantage all the improvements of 
his competitors. 

A few feeble attempts to introduce the form of the antique 
ti’agedy with choruses, &c., were at an early period made, and 
praised, without 2 >roduciiig any effect. They, like most of the 
attempts of the moderns in this way, serve to prove how 
strange were the spectacles through which the old poets were 
I'iewed; for it is hardly to be conceived how unlike they are 
to the frreek tragedies, not merely in merit (for that we may 
easily suppose), but even in those external circumstances 
VI hich may be the most easily seized and imitated. Fet'rex 
and. ForreXy 07' the Fi'ayedy of Oo7'boduc, is most frequently 
cited, which was the 2 >ro<luction of a nobleman*, in the first 
j»art of the reign of Elizabeth. Pope bestows high praise on 
this piece, on account of its regularity, and laments that the 
contemporary poets di<I not follow in the same track; for 
thus he thought a classical theatre might have been formed in 
England. This opinion only proves that Pope (who, however, 
passes for a perfect ju<Ige of poetry,) had not even an idea of 
the first elements of L)i'anuitic Art. Nothing can be more 

Thomas Sackville^ Lord BuckUurct, coiuointl^ with Norton.—F-o 
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Bptntless and inanimate, nor more drawling and monotonous 

in the language and the versification, than this F€vrex and 

Po'ixex; and although the Unities of Place and Time are in 

no way observed, and a number of events are crowded into 

it, yet the scene is wholly destitute of movement: all that 

happens is previously announced by endless consultations, and 

afterwards stated in et{ually endless narratives. 

another unsuccessful work of a kindred description, and also 

■»y a great lord*, is a tedious web of all sorts of political 

subtleties; the choruses in particular are true treatises. 

However, of the innumerable maxims in rhyme, there are 

many which might well have a place in the later pieces of 

Corneille. Kyd, one of the predecessors of Ben Jonsoii, and 

mentioned by him in terms of praise, handled the Oor?u>lia of 

receiving an imitation of the 
ancients from the third or fourth hand. 

The first serious piece calculated for popular effect is The 

Spanish Tragedy [by Thomas KydJ, so called from the scene 

of the story, and not from its being borrowed from a Spanish 

T!* .u ^^P^Possession of the stage for a tolerable length 

often t*ie subject of the ridicule and 

mbbrdo poets. It usually happens that the 

public do uot easily give up a predilection formed in their 

urikn.T'^™!' ®“®eeptihility for the impressions of an art yet 

w 0. “ euer tT’ ,“*0^ ‘^nve long been acquainted 

t, ! V f .n ? ®^eellent works. This piece is cer- 

oh i.L^ f author has ventured on the 

Inn ' mlent situations and passions without suspecting 

in Imrror Is esiiecially, which 

ThTwhliJ^ is"like“tT‘^’r‘^ Pi^^ducerm’^^^ ludicrouTefeci! 

ture productiom l>y this imma- 

cessor/of'siJ^klperre^^Tmv^ noticed among the prede- 

introduce a stilted efeganco'^into^EnSst^p.::^, anrin^th^ 

* Grevile. l^rd Broke. 
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tone of (lialog^iie, with such success, that for a jjoriod he was 
tlie fashionable writer, and tlie court hulies even formed their 
conversation after the model of his Exip/ines. His comedy in 
prose, Catnpaspe, is a warning example of the impossibility of 
ever constructing, out of mere anecdotes and epigrammatic 
sallies, anything like a dramatic whole. Xhe author was a 
learned witling, but in no respect a poet. 

Marlow possessed more real talent, and was in a better 
way. He bas handled the history of Edward the Second 
with very little of art, it is true, but with a certain truth and 
simplicity, so that in many scenes he does not fail to produce 
a pathetic eflfect. His verses are flowing, but without energy: 
bow Ben Jonson could come to use the expression Aictrlow's 
tnighty is more than I can conceive. Shakspeare could 

neither learn nor derive anything from tlie luscious manner of 
Lilly ; but in Marlow’s Edward, tite Second I certainly imagine 
that 1 can discover the feebler model of the earliest historical 
pieces of Shakspeare. 

Of the old comedies in Dodsley’s collection, Tlie Pinner of 
Walcejicddey and Gi'im, tJie Collier of Croydon, seem alone to 
belong to a period before Shakspeare. Both are not without 
merit, in the manner of Alarionette pieces; in the first, a 
fK>puIar tradition, and in the second, a merry legend, is 
licLudled with hearty joviality. 

I have dwelt longer on the beginnings of the English 
theatre, than from their intern.al worth they deserve, because 
it has been alfirmcd recently in Englami that Shakspeare 
shows more afKxiity to the works of his contemporaries now 
sunk in oblivion than people h.ive hitherto been usually 
dispx^sed to believe. We are as little to wonder at certain 
otitward resemblances, as at the similarity of the dresses in 
I>ortraits of the same period. In a more limited sense, how- 
ev'er, wb apply the word resemblance exclusively to the rela¬ 
tion of those features which exj>re8S the spirit and the mind. 
Moreover, such plays alone can be admitted to be a satisfac¬ 
tory proof of an assertion of this kind as are ascertained to 
have been written before the commencement of Shakspeare’s 
rareer; for in the works of his younger contemporaries, a 
Decker, Marston, Webster, and others, something of a resem¬ 
blance may be very naturally accounted for: distinct traces 
of imitation of Shakspeare are sufficiently abundant. Their 
limitation was, however, merely confined to external appear- 
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aiice and separate peculiarities; these writers, without tlie 
virtues of their model, possess in reality all the faults which 
senseless critics have falsely censui^ed in Shakspeare. 

A sentence somewhat more favourable is merited by Chap¬ 
man, the translator of Homer, and Thomas lleywood, if we 
may judge of them from the single specimens of their woiks 
in Dodsley’s collection. Chapman has handled the well-known 
story of the Ephesian matron, under the title of Tke Widotvs 
T'ears, not without comic talent. Heywood’s IVornan Killed 
with Kindness is a familiar tragedy: so early may we find 
examples of this species, which has been given out for new. 
It is the story of a wife tenderly beloved by her husband, and 
seduced by a man whom he had loaded with benefits; her sin 
is discovered,’and the severest resolution which her husband 
can bring himself to form is to remove her from him, witliout 
proclaiming her dishonour; she repents, and grieves to death 
in bitter repentence. A due gradation is not observed in 
the-seduction, but the last scenes are truly agitating. A dis¬ 
tinct avowal of a moral aim is, perhap.s, essential to the fami¬ 
liar trage<ly; or rather, by means of such an aim, a picture of 
human destinies, whether affiictiiig kings or private families, 
is drawn from the ideal sphere into the prosaic world. But 
when once wc admit the title of this subordinate species, we 
shall find that the demands of morality and the dramatic art 
coincide, and that the utmost severity of moral principles 
leads again to poetical elevation. The aspect of tliat false 
repentance which merely seeks exemption from punishment, 
is j>ainful; repentance, as the pain arising from the irreparable 
forfeiture of innocence, is sus<y.;ptible of a truly tragic por¬ 
traiture. Let only the play in question receive a happy con¬ 
clusion, such as in a well-known piece* has, notwithstanding 
this painful feeling, been so generally applauded in the pre¬ 
sent day—viz., the reconciliation of the husband and wife, not 
on the death-bed of the repentant sinner, but in sound mind 
and body, and the renewal of the marriage; and it will then 
be found that it has not merely lost its moral, but also its 
poetical impression. 

In other respects, this piece of Heywoofl is very inartistic, 
an<l carelessly finished: instead of duly developing the main 
action, the author distracts our attention by a second intrigue, 

* Th® author alludes to Kotzebue’s pluy of Menschenkass und Heus 
{The S/ronyer).— Tran». 
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which ca.n hardly be said to have the slightest connection with 
tlie other. At this we need hardly be astonished, for Hey- 
wood was both a player and an excessively prolific autlior. 
Two hundred and twenty pieces were, he says, written 
entirely, or for the greatest part, by himself; and he was so 
careless respecting these productions, which were probably 
thrown off without any great labour, that he had lost the 
manuscript of the most of them, and only twenty-five remained 
for publication through the press. 

All the above authors, and many others beside, whatever 
applause they obtained in their life-time, have been unsuc¬ 
cessful in transmitting a living memorial of their works to 
posterity. Of Shakspeare’s younger contemporaries and com¬ 
petitors, few have attained this distinction; and of these Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, are the 
chief. 

Ben Jonson found in Shakspeare a ready encourager of 
his talents. His first piece, imperfect in many respects. 
Every Jlan in his Humoury was by Shakspeare’s intervention 
brought out on the stage; even retouched by him, 

and in both he undertook a principal character. This hospit¬ 
able reception on the part of that great man, who was far 
above every thing like jealousy and petty rivalry, met with a 
very ungrateful return. Jonson assumed a superiority over 
Shakspeare on account of his school learning, the only point 
in which he really had an advantage; he introduced all sorts 
of biting allusions into his pieces and prologues, and repro¬ 
bated more especially those magical flights of fancy, the 
peculiar heritage of Shakspeare, as contrary to genuine taste. 
In his excuse we must plead, that he was not born under a 
happy star: his pieces were either altogether unsuccessful, 
or, compared with the astonishing popularity of Shakspeare’s, 
they obtained but a small share of applause; moreover, he 
was incessantly attacked, both on the stage and elsewhere, by 
his rivals, as a disgraceful pedant, who pretended to know 
every thing better than themselves, and with all manner of 
satires: all this rendered him extremely irritable and uneven 
of temper. He possessed in reality a very solid understand¬ 
ing; he was conscious that in the exercise of his art he dis¬ 
played zeal and earnestness: that Nature had denied him 
grace, a quality which no labour can acquire, he could not 
indeed suspect. He thought every inau may boast of his 
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assiduity as Lessing says on a similar occasion. After 

several failures on the stage, he formed the resolution to 

declare of his pieces in the outset that they were good, and 

that if they should not please, this could only proceed from 

the stupidity of the multitude. The epigraph on one of his 

unsuccessful pieces with which he committed it to the press, 

IS highly amusing: “As it was never acted, but most neg- 

ligently played bv some, the King’s servants, and more 

squeamishly beheld and censured by others, the King’s sub¬ 
jects.’ ® 


Jonson was a critical poet in the good and the bad sense 
of the word. He endeavoured to form an exact estimate 
of what he ha<l on every occasion to perform; hence he suc¬ 
ceeded best in that species of the drama which makes the 
principal demand on the understanding and with little call 
^ the iniagination and feeling,—the comedy of character 
He introduced nothing into his works which critical dissection 
should not be able to extract again, as his confidence in 
It was such, that he conceived it exhausted everything which 
pleases and charms us in poetry. He was not aware that in 
the chcinical retort of the critic, what is most valuable, the 
volatile living spirit of a poem, evaporates. His pieces are in 
general <leficient m soul, in that nameless something which 
never ceases to attr^t and enchant us, even because it is in- 
<Iefinable. In the lyrical pieces, his Masques, we feel the 
want of a certain mental music of imagery and intonation, 
wfuch the most accurate observation of difficult measures can¬ 
not give. He IS everywhere deficient in those excellencies 
which, unsought, flow from the poet's pen, and which no 
artist, who purposely hunts for them, can ever hope to find. 
Ve must not quarrel with him, however, for entertaining a 
ugh opinion of his own works; since, whatever merits they 
have, he owed hke acquired moral properties altogethei 
o himself The production of them was attended with 
labour, and unfortunately it is also a labour to read them 

edifices, before which, how- 
ever, the clumsy scaffolding still remains, to interrupt aiul 

the architecture with ease, and 
from It a harmonious impression 

Jonson two tragical attempts, and a number 
oi comedies and masques. 

He could have risen to the dignity of the tragic tone, but. 
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for the patlietic, he had not the smallest turn. As he inceo- 
Fantly preaches up the imitation of the ancients, (and he had, 
we cannot deny, a learned acquaintance with their works,) it 
is astonishing to observe how much his two tragedies differ, 
both in substance and form, from the Greek tragetl^. From 
this example we see the influence which the prevailing tone 
of an age, and the course alreadj^ pursued in any art, 
ii©c©ssftriljr liftv© upon ©v^^cu tli© most indopcnclciit minds# lu 
the historical extent given by Jonson to his and 

Caialhie, unity of time and place were entirely out of the 
question; and both pieces are crowded with a multitiule of 
secondary persons, such as are never to be found in a Greek 
tragedy. In Cataline, the prologue is spoken by tlie spirit of 
Sylia, and it bears a good deal of resemblance to that ol 
Tantalus, in the Atrexis and T/iyestes of Seneca; to the end of 
each act an instructive moralizing chorus is appended, without 
l>eing duly introduced or connected with the whole, ^ This is 
the extent of the resemblance to the ancients; in‘ other 
respects, the form of Shakspeare’s historical dramas is ad¬ 
hered to, but without their romantic charm. We cannot with 
certainty say, whether or not Jonson had the Roman meccs 
of Shakspeare before him : it is probable that he bad in Cho¬ 
line at least; but, at all events, he has not learned from luin 
the art of being true to history, and yet satisfying the de¬ 
mands of poetry. In Jonsun’s hands, the subject continues 
history, without becoming poetry; the political evenU which 
be has described have more the appearance of a business than 
an action. Cataline Sejanus are solid dramatic studies 

after Sallust and Cicero, after Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, 
and others; and that is the best which we can say of tliem. 
In Cataline, which upon the whole is preferable to 
he is also to be blamed for not having blended the <lissi- 
milarity of the masses. The first act possesses most elevation, 
though it disgusts us from its want of moderation: we see a 
secret assembly of conspirators, and nature appears to answer 
the furious inspiration of wickedness by dreadful signs. it 
second act, which paints the intrigues and loves of depraved 
women, by means of which the conspiracy was brought to 
light, treads closely on comedy; the last three acts contain a 
history in dialogue, developed with much good sense, but 
little poetical elevation. It is to be lamented that Jonson 
gave only his own text of Sejanus witaout communicating 
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Shakspeare’s alterations. We slioiiM have been curious to 
know the means by wliicli he might have atteni])tod to give 
animation to the monotony of the piece without changing its 
I»Ian, and how far his genius couUl adapt itself to another’s 
conceptions. 

After these attempts, Jonson’took his leave of tlio Tragic 
Muse, and in reality Ids talents were far better suited to 
Comedy, and that too incicly the Comedy of Character. His 
characterization, however, is more marked with serious satire 
tlian playful ridicule : the later Roman satirists, ratljcr than 
the comic authors, were his models. Nature ha<l denied him 
that light and easy nullery winch plays harmlessly round 
every tldng, and wlucli seems to be the mere effusion of gaiety, 
but which is so much the more philosophic, as it is not the 
vehicle of any defiiiiie doctrine, but merely the expression of a 
*^*^**y* *1 hero is more of a spirit of observation than 

of fancy in tlie comic inventions of Jonson. From this cause 
his pieces are als<» defective in point of intrigue. He wa.s a 
strong atlvocute for the purity of the species, was unwillim" 
to make use of jiny romantic motives, and he never had rt^ 
course to a novel for the subject, of his plots. But his contri- 
yances for the cutangling and disentangling his plot are often 
nnprohable and forced, without gaining over the imagination 
by their attmctive boldness. Even wliere he had contrived a 
n«ippy plot, he took so iiuicli room for the delineation of the 
characters, tliat we often lose sight of the intrigue altofcther 
and the action lags with heavy pace. Occasionally he reminds 
us of those over-accurate portrait painters, who, to insure a 
likeness, think they must copy every mark of the small-i>ox 
every carbuncle or freckle. Frequently he has been suspected 
of having, in the delineation of particular characters, had real 
persons m his eye while, at the same time, he Inm been 
reproached with making Ins characters mere personifications 
of general ideas; and, however inconsistent with each other 
these reproaches may appear, they are neither of them, how- 

fouiidafion. Ho possessed a methodical 
. \ j consequently, where he had once conceived a character 
in Its loailing idea, lie followed it out with the utmost rigour • 
wliatevcr, having no reference to this leading i<lea, served 
nere y o give individual animation, appeared to him in the 
litfht of a digression. Hence his names are, for the most part, 
expressive ever to an unpleusaut degree of distinctness, and. 
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to add to our satietv, lie uot unfrequently tacks explanatory 
descriptions to the dramatis person®. On the other hand, he 
acted upon the principle, that the comic writer must exhibit 
real life, with a minute and petty accuracy. Generally he 
succeeded in seizings the manners of his own agfe and nation : 
in itself this was deserving of praise; but even here he con* 
fined himself too much to external peculiarities, to the singu¬ 
larities and affectations of the modish tone which were then 
called humours, and which from their nature arc as transient 
as dresses. Hence a great part of his comic very soon became 
obsolete, and as early as the re-opening of the theatre under 
Charles II., no actors could be found who were capable of 
doing justice to such caricatures. Local colours like these can 
only be preserved from fading by the most complete season¬ 
ing with wit. This is what Shakspeare has effected. Com¬ 
pare, for instance, his Osric, in JFIamlet, with Fastidius Brisk, 
in Jonson’s Every Man oiU of 7iis Humour: both arc portrai¬ 
tures of the insipid affectation of a courtier of the day; but 
Osric, although he speaks his own peculiar language, will re¬ 
main to the end of time an exact and intelligible image of fop¬ 
pish folly, whereas Fastidius is merely a portrait in a dress 
no longer in fashion, and nothing more. However, Jonson 
has not always fallen into this error; his Captain Bobadil, 
for example, in Every Man in his Humour, a beggarly an<l 
cowardly adventurer, who passes himself off with young and 
simple people for a Hector, is, it is true, far from being 
us amusing ami original as Pistol; but be also, notwithstand¬ 
ing the change of manners, still remains a model in his way, 
and he has been imitated by English writers of comedy in 
after time-s. 

In the piece I have just named, the first work of Jonson, 
the action is extremely feeble and insignificant. In the fol¬ 
lowing, Every Man out of his Humour, ho has gone still far¬ 
ther astray, in seeking the comic effect merely in caricatured 
traits, w'ithout any interest of situation : it is a rhapsody of 
ludicrous scenes without connexion and progress. The Ear- 
tholomeiu Fair, also, is nothing but a coarse Eambocciate, 
in which no more connexion is to be found tban usually 
exists in the hubbub, the noise, the quarrelling, and thefts, 
which atteud upon such amusements of the pojjulace. Vul¬ 
gar delight is too naturally portrayed; the part of the 
Puritan however, is deserving of distinction : his casuistical 
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constiluition, whether he ought to eat a sucking-pig accorejing 
to the custom of the fair, and his lecture afterwards against 
puppet-shows as a heathen idolatry, are inimitable, and full 
of the nuist biting salt of comedy. Ben Jonson did not then 
foresee that, before the lapse of one generation, the Puritans 
would be sufficiently powerful to take a very severe reveiu^-e 
on his art, on account of similar railleries. ^ 

In so far as plot is concerned, the greatest ])raise is merited 
by ^Ipone, The AlcJieiuisU and EpicctJie, or the :<iU nt Wo7na7i 
In Ko^pone Jonson for once has entered into luilian manners 
without, however, taking an ideal view of them. The leadin«^ 
idea 16 admirable, and for the most part worked out with 
masterly skill. Towards the end, however, the whole turns 
too much on swindling and villany, which necessarily call for 
the interference of criminal justice, and the piece, from the 
punishment of the guilty, has everything but a merry conclu- 
eion. lo the Alc/u 7 nise, both the deceivers and deceived sup¬ 
ply a fund of enterULinment, only the author enters too deeply 
into the learning of alchemy. Of an unintelligible jargon 
very short specimens at most ought to be given in cmnedv 
and it IS best that they should also have a secondary significa- 

should not himself be aware; when carried to too great a 
ength, the use of them occasions as much weariifess as 
writings themselves which served as a model. In T/ie 
Devils an Ass the jxiet has failed to draw due advantage from 

which inLed 

^ expectation, after being once 

l-owrer’erc^nentl^ c^.nir"'" -ther scene. 

them failed to please iS his own time ” 

however, could liardly fail to be suce’essfur Tn 
niuch might bo borrowed from him and I.../ 

in this respect as inIv 

iealoij.s merchant Is called off* tn nn * , where the 

bis Wire is in expect^sr <:f a'tisu 

*2 
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and when he is anxious to station liis servant as a sentinel, 
without however confiding his secret to him, because, above all 
things he dreads the discovery of his own jealousy. This 
scene is a master-piece, and if Jonson had always so com- 
j)osed, we must have been obliged to rank him among the 

first of comic writers. ^ . 

jVIerely lest we should be charged with an omission do we 
mention The Masquee: allegorical, occasional pieces, chiefly 
designed for court festivals, and decorated with machinery, 
masked dresses, dancing, and singing. This secondary species 
died again nearly with Jonson himself; the only subsequent 
production in this way of any fame is the Oomtis of Milton 
When allegory is confined to mere personification, it must in¬ 
fallibly turn out very frigid in a play; the action it^lf must 
be allegorical, ancl in this respect there are many ingenious 
inventions, but the Spanish poets have almost alone furnished 
us with successful examples of it. The peculiarity of Jonson s 
J/asQttes most disserving of remark seems to me to he the anti- 
masque, as they are called, which the poet himself sometimes 
attaches to his own invention, and generally allows to precede 
the serious act. As the ideal flatteries, for whose sake the 
gods have been brought down from Olympus, are but too ap. 
to fall into mawkishness, this antidote on such occasions is cer¬ 
tainly desorving of comniendation. . • • 

Ben Jonson, who in all his pieces took a mechanical view 

of art, bore a farther resemblance to the master of a handi¬ 
craft in taking an apprentice. He had a servant of the name 
of Broome, who formed himself as a theatrical writer from the 
conversation and instructions of his master, and brought come¬ 


dies on the stage with applause. j . *1, 

Beaumont and Fletcher are always named together, as it 

they had been two inseparable poets, whose works were all 
planned and executed in common. ^his idea however, is not 
altogether correct. We know, indeed, but little of cir- 

cnmltancesof their lives: this much however is known, that 
Beaumont died very young; and that Fletcher 
younger friend ten years, and was so unremittingly active in 
bis career as a dramatic poet, that several of his plays were 
first orought on the stage after his death, ^d some which he 
left unfinished were completed by another hand. The pieces 
collected under both names amount to upwards of fifty , aiiu 
of ibis number it is probable that the half must be considerea 
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a-s tlie ^ork of Fletcher alone. Beaumont ami Fletcher's 
works dul not make their appearance until a short time after 
tlie death of the latter; the publishers have not given thenu 
solves the trouble to distinguish critically the share which 
belonged to each, and still less to aflord us any information 
respecting the diversity of their talents. Some of their con- 
temporaries have attributed bohlness of imagination to Flet¬ 
cher and a mature judgment to his friend: the former, accord¬ 
ing to their opinion, was the inventive genius; the latter, the 
directing and moderating critic. But this account rest's on 
no foundation. It is now imi>ossible to distinguish with cer¬ 
tainty the hand of each ; nor wouhl the knowledge repay the 
hibour. A ll the pieces ascribed to them, whether they proceed 
trom one alone or from both, are composed in the .siime spirit 
and in the saine manner. Hence it is probable that it was 
not so much the need of supplying the deficiencies of each 
other, as the great resemblance of their way of thinking, which 
im need them to continue so long and so inseparably united. 

began their career in the lifetime 
of Shakspeare : Beaumont even died before him, and FJetciier 

u"av d allusions in the 

uay of parody, we may conclude that they entertained no 

very extravagant admiration of their great predecessor- from 
whom „overthele. 3 , they both learnedmuclf, and unqliosW 
ably borrowed many of their thoughts. In the whole form of 
their plays they followed his example, regardless of the differ- 

anL^ntT^’^Like^^ •“'""tl imitation of the 

ancients Like him they drew from novels and romaiices- 

bv'tli'e*''* burlesque scenes in the same play! 

exrife M • <=°“c«‘enat.on of the inciilents, en.leavoured to 
excite the impression of the extraordinary and the wonderful 
A wish to surpass Shakspeare in this species is often evidmit 

and ni'veut frequent repetitioTi. 

U n.„elty aln ays possesses a great charm, the dramatic 

2 c a 
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is, consequently, much influenced by fashion; it is more than 
other branches of literature and the fine arts exposed to the 
danger of passing rapidly from a grand and simple style to 

dazzling and superficial mannerism. ^ ^ j. 

Beaumont and Fletcher were in fact men of the most dis¬ 
tinguished talents; they scarcely wanted anything more than 
a profounder seriousness of mind, and that artistic s^acity 
which everywhere observes a due measure, to rank beside the 
greatest dramatic poets of all nations. They poss^sed extra- 
Srdinary fecundity and flexibility of mmd, and a facility 
which however too often degenerated into carelessness. Ihe 
lii<>-Iiest perfection they have hardly ever attained; and t 
should have little hesitation in affirming that they had not 
even an idea of it: however, on several occasions they have 
approached quite close to it. And why waa it denied them 
to take this last step? Because with them poetry was 
inward devotion of the feeling and imagination, but a means 
to obtain brilliant results. Their first object was effect, which 
the great artist can hardly fail of attaining if he 
abo4 all things to satisfy himself. They were "ot like t e 
most of their predecessors, players*, but they li'^cd in tliu 

neighbourhood of the theatre, ^trlcal 

with it, ami possessed a perfect ui.derstaudiiig ‘ ' 

matters. They wore also thoroughly acquainted with tlmir 
contemporaries; hut they found it more convciiiont to lower 
themselves to the taste of the public than to follow the exam¬ 
ple of Shakspeare, who elevated the public to him..elf. T y 
lived in a vigorous age, which more willingly paidoned e. 
trava<raiiclcs of every description than feeblenesss and fri- 
ttiditv Tliey therefore never allowed theinselvo.s to be re¬ 
strained by poetical or moral considerations; aji'l . t'*’® 

coiifidence^they found their account: they resemble m some 
measure somnambulists, who with closed eyes pass saffily 
tV.r^gh the greatest dangers. Even when they «°<lertake 
what is most depraved they handle it with a certain ® ^ y- 
In the commencement of a degeneracy in the dramatic art 

the spectators first lose the capabdity of judging ^ 
a whole; hence Beaumont and Fletcher bestow very little 

* To the Drivileee eranted by James I. to the royal players, a I^auretice 
is'^named Jong with Shakspeare as manager of the 
The po^f^name was John Fletcher. Perhaps the former ought be biS 

hr^other or near relation. 
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attention on harmony of composition and the observance of 
due proportion between all the different parts. They not 
unfrequently lose si|rht of a happily framed plot, and appear 
almost to forget it; they bring something else forward e^jually 
capable of affording pleasure and entertainment, but without 
preparation, and in the particular place where it occurs with¬ 
out propriety. They always excite curiosity, frequently 
compassion—they hurry us along with them; they succeed 
better, however, in exciting than in gratifying our expecta¬ 
tion. So long as we are reading them we feel ourselves 
keenly interested; but they leave very few imperishable im¬ 
pressions behind. They are least successful in their tragic 
attempts, because their feeling is not sufficiently drawn from 
the depths of human nature, and because they bestowed too 
little attention on the general consideration of human des¬ 
tinies: they succeed much better in Comedy, and in those 
serious and pathetic pictures which occupy a middle place 
betwixt Comedy and Tragedy. Their characters are often 
arbitrarily drawn, and, when it suits the momentary wants 
of the poet, become even untrue to themselves; in external 
matters they are tolerably in keeping. Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher employ the whole strength of their talents in pictures 
«if passion; but they enter little into the secret history of 
the heart; tlmy pass over the first emotions and the gi*atluai 
heightening of a feeling; they seize it, as it were, in its highest 
maturity, and then develope its symptoms with tlic most 
overpowering illusion, though with an exaggerated strength 
and fulness. But though its expression docs not always pos¬ 
sess the strictest truth, nevertheless it still appears natural, 
every tiling has free motion; nothing is laboriously con¬ 
strained or far-fetched, however striking it may sonietimes 
appear. In their dialogue they have completely succeede<I 
in uniting the familiar tone of real conversation and the 
appearance of momentary suggestion with poetical elevation. 
They even run into that popular affectation of the natural 
vvliich has ensured such great success to some dramatic poets 
of our ow'ii time; but as the latter sought it in the absence of 
all elevation of fancy, they could not help falling into insi¬ 
pidity. Beaumont and Fletcher generally- couple nature with 
fancy; they succeed in giving an extraordinary appearance to 
what is cdiiinion, and thus preserve a certain fallacious image 
of the ideal. The morality of these writers is ainbignous. 
Not thal they failed in strong colours to contrast greatness of 
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sowl and goodneiss with baseness and wickedness, or did not 
nsually conclude with the disgrace and punishment of the 
latter, but an ostentatious generosity is often favourably ex¬ 
hibited in lieu of duty and justice. Every thing good and 
excellent in their pictures arises more from transient ebullition 
tiian fixed principle; they seem to place the virtues in the 
blood; and close beside them impulses of merely a selfish and 
instinctive nature hold up their heads, as if they were of 
nobler origin. There is an incurable vulgar side of human 
nature which, when he cannot help but show it, the poet 
should never handle without a certain bashfulness; but in¬ 
stead of this Beaumont and Fletcher throw no veih whatever 
over nature. They express every thing bluntly in words; 
they make the spectator the unwilling confidant of all that 
more noble minds endeavour even to hide from themselves. 
The indecencies in which these poets indulged themselves go 
beyond conception. Licentiousness of language is the least 
evil ; many scenes, nay, even whole plots, are so contrived 
that the very idea, not to mention the beholding of them, is a 
gross insult to modesty. Aristophanes is a bold mouth-piece 
of sensuality; but like the Grecian statiiaries in the figures 
of satyrs, &c , he banishes them into the animal kingdom to 
which they wholly belong; and judging him by the morality 
of his times, he is much less offensive. But Beaumont and 
Fletcher hold up to view the impure and nauseous colours of 
vice in quite a different sphere; their compositions resemble 
the sheet, in the vision of the Apostle, full of pure and 
impure animals. This was the universal tendency of the 
dramatic poets under James and Oharles I. They seem^as if 
(hey purposely wished to justify the assertion of the Puritans, 
that theatres were so many schools of seduction and chapels 
of the Devil. 

To those who merely read for amusement and general cul¬ 
tivation, we can only recommend the works of Beaumont anti 
Fletcher with some limitation*. For the practical ^ artist, 
however, and the critical judge of dramatic poetry, an infinite 
<leal may be learned from them; as well from their merits as 
their extravagancies. A minute dissection of one of their 
works, for which we have not here the necessary space, would 

* Hence 1 cannot approve of the undertaking, wliich has been recently 
commenced, of translating them into German. They are not at all 
edanled for onr ^at public, atid whoeter makes a particular study of dra¬ 
matic poetry wiU have little difficulty in finding his way to the originals. 
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ecrve to place, this in the clearest lij^Ut. With rogaiJ to 
representation, these pieces had, in their day, this advantage, 
tliat they did not require such great actors to fill the principal 
characters as Shakspeare’s plays did. In oitler to bring them 
on the stage in our ilays, it would be necessary to re-cast most 
of them; which might be done with some of them by omit¬ 
ting, moderating, and purging various passages^. 

2'he Tufo Noble Kinsmen is deserving of more particular 
mention, as it is the joint production of Shakspeai^ and Flet* 
cher. I see no ground for calling Uiis in question; the piece, 
it is true, did not make its appearance till after the death oi 
both; but what could be the motive with the editor or printer 
for any <leception, as Fletcher’s name was at the time in as 
great, at least, if not greater celebrity than Sliakspeare’s ? 
Were it the sole production of Fletcher, it would, undoubtedly, 
have to l)e ranked as the best of his serious and heroic pieces 
However, it would be unfair to a writer of talent to take fron 
him a w<irk simply because it seems too good for him. Might 
not Fletcher, who in his thoughts and images not unfrequently 
shows an affinity to Shakspeare, have for once had the good 
fortune to approach closer to him than usual? It would still be 
more dangerous to rest on the similarity of separate passages 
to others in Shakspeare. This might rather arise from imita¬ 
tion. I rely tliereforc entirely on the historical statement, 
which, probably, originated in a tradition of the playere. 
There are connoisseurs, who, in the pictures of R.aphael, 
(which, as is well know, were not always wholly exccute<l by 
himself,) take upon thorn to determine what parts were }>ainte<l 
by Francesco Penni, or Giulio Romano, or some other scholar. 
I wish them success with the nicety of their discrimination ; 
they are at least secure from contradiction, as we have no cer¬ 
tain information on the subject. I would only remind these 
connoisseurs, that Giulio Romano was himself deceived by a 
copy from Raphael of Andrea del Sarto's, and that, too, with re¬ 
gard to a figure which he had himself assisted in painting. Tlie 
case in point is, however, a much more complicated problem in 
criticism. The design of Raphael's figures was at least lii.s 
own, ami the execution only was distribute*! in part among his 

• Ko far as I know only one play lia.s yet been br<>ught on the German 
theatre, namely, Jiu/e a Wife and Aare' a Wi/e, re-written by Sohrbtler 
under the title of Siiife WaJiner sind tie/ (Still Waters run deep) which, 
vheti well acted, has always been uncommonly well received. 
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scholars. But to find out how much of TJie TwoX^oble Kinsmen 
may belong to Shakspeare, we must not only be able to tell 
the difference of hands in the execution, but also to detei*mine 
the influence of Shakspeare on the plan of the whole, ^’^hen, 
however, he once joined another poet in the production of a 
work, lie must also have accommodated himself, in a certain 
flegree, to his vdews, and renounced the prerogative of unfold¬ 
ing his inmost peculiarity. Amidst so many grounds for 
doubting, if I might be allowed to hazard an opinion, I should 
say, that T think I can perceive the mind of Shakspeare in a 
certain ideal purity, which distinguishes this piece from all 
others of Fletcher’s, and in the conscientious fidelity with 
which the story adheres to that of Chaucer’s Palamon ana 
ArcUe. In the style Shakspeare’s hand is at first discover¬ 
able in a brevity and fulness of thought bordering on obscu¬ 
rity; in the colour of the expression, almost all the poets oi 
that time bear a strong resemblance to each other. The first 
acts are most carefully laboured; afterwards the piece is drawn 
out to too great a length and in an epic manner; the dramatic 
law of quickening the action towards the conclusion, is not 
siilficlently observe<l. The part of the jailor’s daughter, whose 
insanity is artlessly con<lucted in pure monologues, is cer¬ 
tainly not Sliakspeare’s; for, in that case, wo must suppose 
him t<» Iiave had an iuteiitiuu of arrogantly imitating his own 
Ophelia. 

Moreover, it was then a very general custom for two or 
even three poets to join together in the production of one play. 
Besides the constant example of Beaumont and Fletcher, we 
liiive many others. The consultations, resp€>cting the plan, 
were generally held at merry meetings in taverns. Upon one 
of those occasions it happencsl that one in a poetical intoxica¬ 
tion calling out, “ I will undertake to kill the king!” was im¬ 
mediately taken into custo<ly as a traitor, till the misunder- 
staiKling was cleared up. This mode of composing may 
answer very well in the lighter species of the drama, which 
require to be animate<I by social wit. With regard to thea¬ 
trical effect, four eyes may, in general, see better than two, 
and mutual objections may be of use in finding out the most 
suitable moans. But the highest poetical inspiration is much 
more eremitical than communicative; for it always seeks to 
e\'f)rc.*s:s something which sets language at defiance, which, 
therefore, can only be weakened and dissipated by detached 
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words, and can only be attained by the common impression of 
the complete work, whose idea is hovering before it. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle^ of Beaumont and Flet¬ 
cher, is an incomparable work and singular in its kind. It 
»s a parody of the chivalry romances; the thought is bor¬ 
rowed from Don Quiieotey but the imitation is handled with 
freedom, and so particularly applied to Spenser’s Fairy Queen^ 
that it may pa^s for a second invention. But the peculiarly 
ingenious novelty of the piece consists in the combination 
of the irony of a chimerical abuse of poetry with another 
irony exactly the contrary, of the incapacity to comprehend 
any fable, and the dramatic form more particularly. A 
grocer and his wife come as spectators to the theatre: they 
are discontented with the piece which Las just been announced; 
they demand a play in honour of the corporation, and Ralpli, 
their apprentice, is to act a principal part in it. Their 
humour is complied with; but still they are not satisfied, 
make their remarks on every thing, ami incessantly address 
themselves to the players. Ben Jonson had already exhibited 
imaginary spectators, but they were either benevolent ex¬ 
pounders or awkward censurors of the poet’s views: con¬ 
sequently, they always conducted his, the poet’s, own cause. 
But the grocer and his wife represent a whole genus, namely, 
those unpoetical spectators, who are destitute of a feeling for 
art. The illusion with them becomes a passive error; the 
subject represented has on them all the cifect of reality, 
they accordingly resign themselves to the impression of each 
moment, and take part for or against the persons of the 
drama. On the other hand, they show themselves insensible 
to all genuine illusion, that is, of entering vividly into tlio 
spirit of the fable: for them Ralph, however heroically ami 
chivalrously he may cofuluct himself, is always Ralph theli 
apprentice; and in the whim of the moment they take upon 
them to demand scenes which are quite inconsistent with the 
plan of the piece that luvs been commenced. In short, the 
views and demands with which poots are often oppressed by 
a prosaical public are very cleverly and amusingly personified 
in these caricatures of spectators. 

The Faithful Shepk€7'dessy a pastoral, is highly extolled by 
some English critics, as it is without doubt finished w'ith 
great care, in rhymed, ami jmrtly, in lyrical verses. Fletcher 
wished aUo to be classical for once, and did violence to hitf 
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natural talent. Perhaps he had the intention of surpassing 
9>\\VL^s^eQXQ‘s J^idsummer Wight's DreaTTt; but the composition 
which he haa ushered into the world is as heavy as that ol 
the other was easy and aerial. The piece is overcharged 
with m 3 rthology an<l rural painting, is untheatrical, and so far 
from pourtraying the genuine ideality of a pastoral world, it 
even contains the greatest vulgarities. We might rather call 
it an immodest eulogy of chastity. I am willing to hope that 
Fletcher was unacquainted with the Pastor Pido of Guarini, 
for otherwise his failure would admit of less justification. 

We are in want of space to speak in detail of the remain¬ 
ing works of Beaumont and Fletcher, although they might be 
made the subject of many instructive observations. On the 
whole, we may say of these writers that they have built a 
splendid palace, but merely in the suburbs of poetry, while 
Shakspeare has bis royal residence in the very centre point of 
the capital. 

The fame of Massinger has been lately revived by an 
eclition of his works. Some literary men wish to rank him 
above Beaumont and Fletcher, as if he had approached more 
closely to the excellence of Shakspeare. I cannot see it. He 
appears to me to bear the greatest resemblance to Beaumont 
and Fletcher in the plan of the pieces, in the tone of manners, 
and even in the language and negligences of versification. 
I would not un*lertake to decide, from internal symptoms, 
whether a play belonged to Massinger, or Beaumont and 
Fletcher. This applies also to the other contemporaries; for 
instance, to Shirley, of whose pieces two are stated to have 
crept into the works ascribed to the two last-named poets. 
There was (as already said) at this time in England a school 
of dramatic art, a school of which Shakspeare was the in¬ 
visible and too often unacknowledged head; for Ben Jonson 
lemained almost without successors. It is a characteristic of 
what is t-alled manner in art to efface the features of personal 
originality, and to make the productions of various artists 
bear a resemblance to each other; and from manner no dra^ 
inatic poet of this age, who succeeded Shakspeare, can be 
pronounced altogether free. When, however, we compare 
their works with those of the succeeding age, we perceive 
l>otween them something about the same relation as between 
tlie painlin^^s of the school of Michel Angelo and those of the 
la. 5 t half of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
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c<;ut*iry. Both are tainted with manner; but the nianiier of 
tiie former hears the trace of a sublime origin in the first 
ages; in the latter, all is little, afiected, empty, and super- 
ficial. I repeat it; in a general history of the dramatic art, 
the first period of the English theatre is the only one of im¬ 
portance. The plays of the least known writers of that time, 
(I venture to affirm this, though I am far from being ac- 
(^uainted with all of them) are more instructive for theory, 
and more remarkable, than the most celebrated of all tbe 
succeeding times. 


LECTURE XXVIII, 

Closing of the Stage by the Puritans—Revival of the Stage under Cltarles 
the Second—Depravity of Taste and Morals—Dryden, Otway, and 
others— liaractcrization of the Comic Poets from Wycherley and Con¬ 
greve to the middle of the eighteenth century—Tragedies of the same 
Period—Rowe—Addison’s Ca/o^Later Pieces—Familiar Tragedy: 
Lillo—Garrick—Latest state. 

In this condition nearly the theatre remained under the reign 
of Charles I. down to the year 1647, when the invectives of 
the Puritans (who had lon^ iniinnured at the theatre, and at 
last thundered loudly against it,) were changed into laws. 
To act, or even to be a spectator of plays was proliibited under 
a severe penalty. A civil war followed, and the extraordi¬ 
nary circumstance here happened, that the players, (who, in 
general, do not concern themselves much about forms of 
government, and whose whole care is usually devoted to the 
peaceable entertainment of their follow-citi?:ens,) coinx>elled 
by want, joined that political party the interests of w hich 
were intimately coniiocte«l with their own existence. Almost 
all of them entered the army of the King, many perished for 
the good cause, the survivors returned to London and con¬ 
tinued to exercise their art in secret. Out of the ruins of all 
tlie former companies of actors^ one alone was formed^ which 
«>ccasionally, though with very great caution, gave repre¬ 
sentations at the country seats of the great, in the vicinity of 
London. For among the other singularities to which the 
violence of those times gave rise, it was considered a proof of 
Attachment to the old constitution to be fond of plays, and 
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to reward and harbour those who acted them in private 
houses. 

Fortunately the Puritans did not so well understand the 
importance of a censorship as the Governments of our day, 
or tiie yet unprinted dramatic productions of the precedinj^ 
age could not have issued from the press, by which means many 
of them would have been irrecoverably lost. These gloomy 
fanatics were such enemies of all that was beautiful, that 
they not only persecuted every liberal mental entertainment, 
calculated in any manner to adorn life, and more especially 
the drama, as being a public worship of Baal, but they even 
shut their ears to church music, as a demoniacal howling. If 
their ascendency had been maintained much longer, England 
must infallibly have been plunged in an irremediable bar¬ 
barity. The oppression of the drama continued down to 

the year 1G60, when the free exercise of all arts returned with 

^ * 

Charles IT. 

The influence which the government of this monarch had 
on the manners and spirit of tlie time, and the natural re¬ 
action against the principles previously dominant, are suffi¬ 
ciently well known. As the Puritans had brought republican 
principles and religious zeal into universal odium, so this 
light-minded monarch seemed expressly born to sport away 
all respect for the kingly dignit;y^. England was inundated 
with foreign follies and vices in his train. The court set the 
fashion of the most undisguised immorality, and its example 
was the more contagious, the more people imagined that 
they could only show their zeal for the new order of things by 
an extravagant way of thinking and living. The fanaticism 
of the republicans had been associated with strictness of 
manners, nothing therefore could be more easy and agreeable 
than to obtain the character of royalists, by the extravagant 
indulgence of all lawful and unlawful pleasures. Nowhere 
was the age of Louis XIV. imitated with greater depravity. 
Btit the prevailing gallantry of the court of France had 
its reserve and a certain delicacy of feeling; they sinned (if I 
may so speak) with some degree of dignity, and no man 
ventured to attack what was honourable, however at variance 
with it his own actions might be. The English played a 
p;jrt which was altogether unnatural to them: th^ gave 
tliemselves up heavily to levity; they everywhere confounded 
the coarsest licentiousness with free mental vivacity, and did 
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not perceive that the kind of grace which is still compatiMe 
with depravity, disappears with the last veil which it throws 
off. 


We can easily conceive the turn which, under such aus* 
pices, the new formation of taste must have taken. There 
existed no real knowledge of the fine arts, which were favoured 
merely like other foreign fashions and inventions of luxury. 
The age neither felt a true want of poetry, nor had any 
relish for it: in it they merely wished fora light and brilliant 
entertainment. The theatre, which in its former simplicity 
had attracted the spectators solely by the excellence of the 
dramatic works and the skill of the actors, was now furnished 
out with all the appliances with which we are at this day fa- 
iniliar; but what it gained in external decoration, it lost in 
internal worth. 


To Sir William Davenaiit, the English theatre, on its re¬ 
vival after the interruption which we have so often mentioned, 
owes its new institution, if this term may be here used. Ho 
introduced the Italian system of decoration, the costume, as it 
was then well or ill understood, the opera music, and in' 
general the use of the orchestra. For this undertakino- 
Charles II. had furnished him with extensive privileges! 
Davciiant was a sort of adventurer and wit; in every way 
worthy of the royal favour; to enjoy which, dignity of 
chanicter was never a necessary requisite. He set himself 
to work in every way that a rich theatrical repertory may 
render necessary ; he made alterations of old pieces, an^d also 
wrote himself plays, operas, prologues, &o. But of all his 
writings nothing has escaped a merited oblivion, 

pry«len soon became and long remained the hero of the stage. 
1 his man, from his influence m fixing the laws of versification 
an.l poetical language, especially in rhyme, has acquired a 
reputation altogether disproportionate to his true ment. We 
shall not here inquire whether his translations of the Latin 
poets are not manneristical paraphrases, whether his political 

‘ party interest is dead) can be read without 
which ® 1 confine ourselves to his plays, 

dihlv n ® ‘c >-ep«itation, arc incre¬ 

dibly bad Drvden had a jrift of flowing and easy versifica- 

indiUned-’an ’ considerable, but 

a coupled with the talent of giving 

.ippearauce of novelty wbat however was borrowed 
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from all quarters; hia serviceable muse was the resource <»f 
an irregular life. He had besides an immeasurable vanity; 
he frequently disguises it under humble prologues; on other 
occasions he speaks out boldly and confidently, avowing his 
opinion that he has done better than Shakspeare, Fletcher, 
and Jonson (whom he places nearly on the same level); all 
tlie merit of this he is, however, willing to ascribe to the 
refinement and advances of the age. The age indeed! as if 
that of Klizabeth compared with the one in which Dryden 
lived, were not in every respect Hprperiou to a Satyr!” 
Drydeu played also the part of the critic: he furnished his 
pieces richly with prefaces and treatises on dramatic poetry, 
in which he chatters most confusedly about the genius of Shak¬ 
speare and Fletcher, and about the entirely opposite example 
of Corneille; of the original boldness of the British stage, 
and of the rules of Aristotle and Horace.—He imagined that 


he had invented a new species, namely the Heroic Drama; jis 
if Tragedy had not from its very nature been always heroical! 
If we are, however, to seek for a heroic drama which is not 
peculiarly tragic, we shall find it among the Spaniards, wlio 
had long possessed it in the greatest perfection. From tlie 
uncommon facility of rhyming which Dryden possessed, it 
cost him little labour to compose the most of his serious 
pieces entirely in rhyme. With the English, the rhymed 
verse of ten syllables supplies the place of the Alexandrine; 
it has more freedom in its pauses, but on the other hand 
it wants the alternation of male and female rhymes; it pro¬ 
ceeds in pairs exactly like the French Alexandrine, and in 
]>oint of syllabic measure it is still more uniformly symme¬ 
trical. It therefore unavoidably communicates a great stiffness 
to the dialogue. The manner of the older English poets 
before them, who generally used blank verse, and only occa¬ 
sionally introduced rhymes, was infinitely preferable. But, 
since then, on the other hand, rhyme has come to be too 
exclusively rejected. 

Dryden's plans arc improbable, even to silliness; the inci¬ 
dents are all thrown out without forethought; the most won¬ 
derful theatrical strokes fall incessantly from the clouds. He 
cannot be said to have drawn a single character; for there is 
utit a spark of nature in his dramatic personages. ^ Ps^sions, 
criminal and magnanimous sentiments, flow with indifferent 
levity from their lips, without ever having dwelt in the heart: 
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tlieir chief delight is in heroical boasting. TJie tone of 
expression is by turns flat or iiiailly bombastical; not uiifre* 
quently both at the same time: in short, this poet resembles a 
inan who walks upon stilts in a moi*ass. His wit is (lisi>laye<l 
fa.r-fetched sophistries; his imagination in long-spun 
similies, awkwardly introduced. All these faults have been 
ridiculed by the Duke of Buckingham in his cometly of Tlic 
ReJiearsal. Dryden was meant under the name of Bayes, 
though some features are taken from Davenant and other con¬ 


temporary writers. The vehicle of this critical satire might 
have been more artificial and diversified; the matter, however 
is admirable, and the separate parodies are very amusing and 
ingenious. The taste for this depraved manner was, however, 
too prevalent to be restrained by the eflTorts of so witty a 
critic, who was at the same time a grandee of the kingdom. 

Otway and Lee were younger competitors of Dryden in 
trage.ly. Otway lived in poverty, and died young; under 
iiiore favourable circumstances greater things perhaps would 
liave been done by him. His first pieces in rhyme are imita- 
^tions of Dryden’s manner; he also imitated the liercnice of 
Racine. Two of his pieces in blank verse have kept posses¬ 
sion of the stage —The Orphan and Venice Rresey-ved, These 
tragedies are far from being good; but there is matter in 
them, especially in the last; and amidst much empty declama- 
Uon there are some truly pathetic passages. How littW 
Utway understood the true rules of composition mav he in- 
ferr^l from this, that he has taken the half of the scenes of 
his (^tus Mainus verbally, or with disfiguring changes, from 
the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare. Nothing more incon¬ 
gruous can well he conceived, than such an episode in Roman 
manners, and in a historical drama. Tins impudent plagiarism 
IS in no manner justified by his confessing it. 

Dryden altered pieces of Shakspeaie; for then, and even 
long afterwards, every person thought himself qualified for 
tins task. He also wrote comedies; but Wycherley an<l 
Congreve were the first to acquire a name in this species of 
imposition The mixed romantic drama was now lai#! 
entirely aside; all was either tragedy or come<ly. The historv 

will therefore admit of being .scparatel’y 
Handled—if, indeed, that can be correctly said to have a historv 
where we can perceive no progressive development, hut more 
etauding still, or even retrograding, and an inconstant lluo- 
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illation in all directions. However, tbe English, ande? 
Charles IT. and Queen Anne, and down to tbe middle of the 
ei^hteentb century, bad a series of comic writers, wbo may 
be all considered as belonging to one common class; for the 
only considerable diversity among them arises merely from 
an external circumstance, tbe varying tone of manners. 

I have elsewhere in these Lectures shown that elegance of 
form is of the greatest importance in Comedy, as from the 
want of care in this respect it is apt to degenerate into a mere 
prosaical imitation of reality, and thereby to forfeit its pre¬ 
tensions to rank as either poetry or art. It is exactly, how¬ 
ever, in the form, that the English comedies are most negli¬ 
gent. In the first place, they are written entirely in prose, 
it has been well remarked by an English critic, that the 
banisliment of verse from Comedy had even a prejudicial 
influence on versification in Tragedy. The older dramatists 
could elevate or lower the tone of their lambics at pleasure; 
from the exclusion of this verse from familiar dialogue, it has 
become more pompous and inflexible. Shakspeare's comic 
scenes, it is true, are also written, for the most part, in prose; 
but in the Mixed Comedy, which has a serious, wonderful, or 
pathetic side, the prose, mixed with the elevated language of 
/erse, serves to mark the contrast between vulgar and ideal 
sentiments; it is a positive means of exhibition. Continuotl 
prose in Comedy is nothing but the natural language, on 
w’hich the poet has failed to employ his skill to refine and 
smoothe it dow'n, while apparently he seems the more careful 
to give an accurate imitation of it: it is that prose which 
MoHere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme has been speaking his whole 
lifetime without suspecting it. 

Moreover, the English comic poets tie themselves down too 
little to the unity of place. I have on various occasions 
declared that I consider change of scene even a req^uisite, 
whenever a drama is to possess historical extent or the magic 
of romance. But in the comedy of common life the case is 
somewhat altogether different. I am convinced that it would 
almost always have had a beneficial influence on the conduct 
of the action in the English plays, if their authors had, in this 
respect, subjected themselves to stricter laws. 

The lively trickery of the Italian masks has always found 
a more unfavourable reception in England than in France. 
The fool or clow’n in Shakspeare’s comedies is far more of an 
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i.-onical liuiiiorist than a mimical bufloou. 5ntnn-ue in real life 
18 forei^jii to the Northern nations, both fiom tlfe virtues and 
the defects of their character; they have too much opennese 
ot disposition, and too little acuteness and nicety of understand- 

^^ 1 *® ^®“ia>'?^able that, with greater violence of passion, 
the Southern nations possess, nevertheless, in a much hi-he^ 
degree the talent of dissembling. In the North, life is wh'^ollv 

"" "'“‘“f'.confiaence. Hence, in the drama, the 
spectators, from heui" less practised in intrigue, are less 
mchned to be dehgliteS with concealment of views and their 
success by bold artifice, and with the presence of mind which 

untoward nature, readily extricates 
ite possessor from embarrassment. However, there may bo 
an intrigue m Comedy in the dramatic sense, though noim of 

i-t is in nT prot^erly called intrigue. Still 

FnMJ«l disentauglhig their plots that the 

plans are defective in unity. From this feproach l' have I 
conceive suificiently exculpated Shakspeare; it is rather 
merited by many of Fletcher’s pieces. ^When, indeed *^tho 

“ o“r‘V 'S'!:";! 

S",S5"F .rlf 

«h,j. .Lo.ld L.v„ dlvi,l.i '1“”" "V 

than there is properly^room for* the other. 

in^nvonient, and the entertainment nof aThTt morit-elT'® 

prefixed to Coxeter’s^di^oifof ® clever letter to Garrick, 

their olots. imd doubk says—- What with 

mind is as much perplexed to counter-plots, and under-plots, the 

di-Joinced parts of^^Snt dr^m^^^ ^>S-^her the 
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The great merit of the English comic poets of this pericK* 
consists in the delineation of character; yet though many have 
certainly shown mucli talent, I cannot pcribe to any a pecu¬ 
liar genius for characterization. Even in this department the 
older poets (not only Shakspeare, for that may easily be sup¬ 
posed, but even Fletcher and Jonson) are superior to them. 
The moderns seldom possess the faculty of seizing the most 
hidden and involuntary emotions, and giving a comic expres¬ 
sion to them; they generally draw merely the natural or 
assumed surface of men. Moreover, the same circumstance 
which in France, after Moliere's time, was attended with such 
preiudicial effects, came here also into play. Thecomic muse, 
instead of becoming familiar with life in the middle and lower 
ranks (her proper sphere), assumed an air of distinction: she 
squeezed herself into courts, and endeavoured to snatch a 
resemblance of the beau monde. It was now no longer an 
English national, but a London comedy. The whole turns 
almost exclusively on fashionable love-suits and fasbionable 
raillery; the love-affairs are cither disgusting or insipid, and 
the raillery is always puerile and destitute of wit. Ibese 
comic writers may have accurat^dy hit the tone of their «me, 
ill this they <lid their duty; but they have reared a lamentable 
memorial of their age. In few periods has taste m the fine 
arts been at such a low ebb as about the close of the seven¬ 
teenth and during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
The political machine kept its course; wars, negotiations, and 
changes of states, give to this age a certain historical splendour; 
but the comic poets and portrait-painters have revealed to us 
the secret of its pitifulness—the former in their copies of the 
dresses, and the latter in the imitation of the social tone. 1 
jun convinced that if we could now listen to the conversation 
of the beazi monde of that day, it would appear to us as 
i)ettily affected and full of tasteless pretension, as the hoops, 
the towering hcail-dresses and high-heeled shoes of the women, 
and the huge perukes, cravats, wide sleeves, and ribbon-knots 

of the men*. 

♦ W’hen I make good or bad taste in dress an infallible criterion of 
social elegance qx deformity, this must be Umited to the age in which the 
fashion came up ; for it may sometimes be very difficult to overturn a 
wretched fashion even when, in other things, a better taste has long pre¬ 
vailed. The dresses of the ancients were more simple, and cons^uentiy 
less subject to change of fashion; and the male dress, in particular, was 
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Tiie l(i.st, a,n<l not the leitst defect of the conieiliea 

is their offensiveness. I may sum up the whole in one wor<i 
by saying, that after all we know of the licentiousness of 
manners under Charles II., we are still lost in astonishment 
at the audacious ribaldry of Wycherley and Congreve. 
Decency is not merely violated in the grossest manner in 
single speeches, and frequently in the whole plot; but in the 
character of the rake, the fasliionable debauchee^ a moral 
scepticism is directly preached up, and marriage is the con¬ 
stant subject of their ridicule. Beaumont and Fletcher por¬ 
trayed an irregular hut vigorous nature: nothing, however, 
cun be more repulsive than rude depravity coupled with 
claims to higher rertnement. Under Queen Anne manners 
hecaine again more decorous ; and this may easily be traced 
in the comedies: in the series of English comic poets. 
Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Steele, Cibber 
vSre., we may perceive something like a gradation from the 
most unblushing indecency to a tolerable degree of modesty 
However, the example of the predecessors has had more than 
a due influence on the successors. From prescriptive fame 
pieces keep possession of the stage such as no man in the pre¬ 
sent day durst venture to bring out. It is a remarkable 
phenomenon, the cau.ses of which are deserving of inquiry 
that the Eiiglisli nation, in the last half of the eighteenth 
TOntury, passed all at once from the most opposite way of 
thinking to an almost over-scrupulous strictness of manners 
in social conversation, in romances and plays, and in the 

Some writers have said of Congreve that he had too mueli 
wit for a comic poet. Tliese people must have rather a 
strange notion of wit. The triitt. is, that Congreve and the 
Other writers above mentioned possess iu general much le-s 
comic than epigrammatic wit. The latter often degenerates 
into a laborious straining for wit. Steele's dialoguef for ex- 


thTm fn f However, even from the dresses alone, as we see 

Lf the ^ retnaim. of antiquity, we may form a pretty accurate judgment 
of the character of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans In the 

emperors, we often 

which even busts with peruques 
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ainple, pijts us too much in mind of the letters in t\\e Spectator, 
Farquhar’s }*lots seem to me to be the most in^^enious of all. 

The latest period of English Comedy begins nearly with 
CiOlmau. Since that time the morals have been irreproaon- 
able, and much has been done in the way of refined and 
original characterization ; the form, however, has on the whole 
remained the same, and in tliat respect I do not think the 
English comedies at all models. 

Tragedy has been often attempted in England in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, but a genius of the first rank has never made 
his appearance. They laid aside the manner of Dryden, how¬ 
ever, and that at least was an improvement. Rowe was an 
honest admirer of Shakspcarc, and his modest reverence for 
this superior genius was rewarded by a return to nature and 
truth. The traces of imitation are not to be mistaken : the 
part of Gloster in Jane Shore is even directly borrowed from 
Jtichardthe Third. Rowe did not possess boldness and vigour, 
but was not without sweetness and feeling; he could excite 
the softer emotions, and hence in his F<xxr Fenitent, Ja/ne 
Shore, and Lady Jane Gray, ho has successfully chosen female 
heroines and their weaknesses for his subjects. 

Addison possessed an elegant mind, but he was by no means 
a poet. He undertook to purify the English Tragedy, by 
bringing it into a compliance with the supposed rules of good 
taste. We might have expected from a judge of the ancients, 
that he would have endeaA'oured to approach the Greek models. 
Whether he hjul any such intention I know not, but certain 
it is that be has produced nothing but a tragedy after the 
French model. Cato is a feeble and frigid piece, almost 
destitute of action, without oue truly overpowering moment. 
Ad<lison has so narrowed a great and heroic picture by his 
timid manner of treating it, that he could not, without foreign 
intermixture, even fill up the frame. Hence, he had recourse 
to the traditional love intrigues; if we count well, we shall 
find in this piece no fewer than six persons in love: Cato’s 
two sons, Marcia .ami Eucia, Juba and Sempronius. The 
good Cato cannot, therefore, as a provident father of a family, 
avoid arranging: two marriages at the close. With the excep¬ 
tion of Sempronius, the villain of the piece, the lovers are one 
and all somewhat silly. Cato, who ought to be the soul^ of 
the while, is liardly ever shown to us in actiou; nothing 
remains for him but to admire himself and to die. It might 
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be thought that the stoical determination of suicide, without 
struggle and without passion, is not a fortunate subject; but 
correctly speaking, no subjects are unfortunate, every thing 
depends on correctly apprehending them. Addison has beer, 
induced, by a wretched regard to Unity of Place, to leave out 
Ctesar, the only worthy contrast to Cato; and, in this respect 
even Metastasio has managed matters better. The langu.age 
is pure and simple, but without vigour; the rhymeless lamluc 
gives more freedom to the dialogue, and an an somewhat less 
conventional than it has in the French tragedies; but in vigor¬ 
ous eloquence, Cato remains far behind them. 

Addison took his measures well; he placed all the groat 
and small critics, with Pope at their head, the whole militia 
of good taste under arms, that he might excite a high expec¬ 
tation of the piece which ho had produced with so much 
labour. Cato was universally praised, as a work without an 
equal. And on what foundation do these boundless praises 
rest? On regularity of form? This had been already ob¬ 
served by the French poets for nearly a century, and not¬ 
withstanding its constraints they had often attained a much 
stronger pathetic efiect. Or on the political sentiments? But 
in a single dialogue between Brutus and Cassius in Shakspeare 
there is more of a Roman way of thinking and republican 
energy than in all Cato. 

I doubt whether this piece could ever have produced a 
powerful impression, but its reputation has certainly haxl a 
pre^dicial influence on Tragedy in England. The example 
of G<ilOy and the translation of French tragedies, which be- 
came every day more frequent, could not, it is true, render 
universal the belief in the infallibility of the rules; but they 
were held in sufficient consideration to disturb the conscience 
of the dramatic poets, who consequently were extremely timi.l 
111 availing themselves of the prerogatives they inherited froii 
bliakspeare. On the other hand, these prerogatives were at 

problems; it requires no ordinary <legroe of 
SKiIl to armnge, with simjilicity and perspicuity, such great 
niasses as Shakspeare uses to bring together: more of draw¬ 
ing ami perspective are required for an extensive fresco paint¬ 
ing, than for a small oil picture. In renouncing the inter¬ 
mixture of comic scenes when they no longer understood their 
ironical aim, they <lid perfectly right: Southern still nttcnipted 
tiiem in his but in his hands they exhibit a wretched 
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appearance. AVith the general knowledge and admiration of 
the ancients whicli existed in England, we might have looked 
for.some attempt at a true imitation of the Greek Tragedy; no 
such imitation has, however, made its appearance; in the 
clioice and handling of their materials they show an un- 
iloubted affinity to the French. Some poets of celebrity in 
lither departments of poetry. Young, Thomson, Glover, have 
written tragedies, but no one of them has displayed any true 
tragical talent. 

They have now and then had recourse to familiar tragedy to 
assist the barrenness of imagination ; but the moral aim, which 
must exclusively prevail in this species, is a true extinguisher 
of genuine poetical inspiration. They have, therefore, been 
satisfied with a few attempts. The Merchant of London^ and 
The Gamestei', are the only plays in this way which have 
attained any great reputation. George Baimwell is remark¬ 
able from having been praised by Diderot and Lessing, as a 
model for imitation. This error could only have escaped 
from Lessing in the keenness of his hostility to the French 
conventional tone. For in truth it is necessary to keep Lillo’s 
honest views constantly in mind, to prevent us from finding 
George Barnwell as laughable as it is certainly trivial. Who¬ 
ever possesses so little, or rather, no knowledge of men and ol 
the world, ought not to set up for a public lectux'cr on morals. 
AVe might draw a veiy different conclusion from this piece, 
from that which the autlior had in view, namely, that to pre¬ 
vent young people from entertaining a violent passion, and 
being led at last to steal and murder, for tlie first wretch who 
spreads her snares for them, (which they of course cannot pos¬ 
sibly avoid,) wo ought, at an early period, to make them 
acquainted with the true character of courtezans. Besides, I 
cannot approve of not making the gallows visible before the 
last scene; such a piece ought always to be acted with a place 
of execution in the background. AA'^ith respect to the edifi¬ 
cation to be drawn from a drama of this kind, I should prefer 
tlie histories of malefactors, which in England are usually 
printed at executions; they contain, at least, real facts, instead 
of awkward fictions. 

Garrick’s appearance forms an epoch in the history of the 
English theatre, as he chiefly dedicated his talents to the 
great cliai'acters of Shakspeare. and built his own fame on the 
growing admiration for this poofc Bofoj'c his time, Shakspeare 
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had only been brought on the stage in mutilated and disfigured 
alterations. Garrick returned on the whole to the true ori¬ 
ginals, though he still allowed himself to make some very 
unfortunate changes. It appears to me that the only excu¬ 
sable alteration of Shakspeare is, to leave out a few things not 
in conformity to the taste of the time. Garrick was undoubt¬ 
edly a great actor. Whether he always conceived the parts 
of Shakspeare in the sense of the poet, I, from the very cir¬ 
cumstances stated in tlie eulogies on Ids acting, should be 
inclined to doubt. He excited, however, a noble emulation to 
represent worthily the great national poet; this has ever since 
been the highest aim of actors, and even at present the stage 
can boast of men whose histrionic talents are deservedly 
famous. 

But why has this revival of the admiration of Shakspeare 
remained un]>roductive for dramatic poetry? Because he has 
been too much the subject of astonishment, as an unapproach¬ 
able genius who owed everything to nature and notliing to 
art. His success, it is thought, is without example, and can 
never lx? re|>eattHl ; nay, it is even forbid<len to venture into the 
same region. Had he been considered more from an artistic 
point of view, it would have xed to an endeavour to understand 
tlie principles which he followe^^l in his practice, and an attempt 
to master tliem. A meteor appears, disappears, and leaves no 
trace behind; the course of a heavenly body, however, ought 
to be delineate<l by the astronomer, for the sake of investigat¬ 
ing more accurately the laws of general mechanics. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the latest dramatic 
productions of the English, to enter into a minute account of 
thenK That the dramatic art and the public tsiste are, how¬ 
ever, in a wretched state of decline, may, I think, be safely 
inferred from the following circumstance. Some years ago, 
several German plays found their way to the English stage; 
plays, whicli, it is true, are with us the favourites of the mul¬ 
titude, but which arc not considered by the intelligent as 
forming a part of our literature, and in which distinguished 
actors are almost ashamed of earning applause. These piece** 
liave met with extraordinary favour in England; they havi- 
propcM’ly sfML'akiiig, as the Italians say, fatto fu7'07'e, though 
indce<l tlie critics did not fail to declaim against their innii«>- 
lality, veiled over by sentimental hypocrisy. Fiv*nj fi 
poverty of our di-aniatic literature, the admission of such abo* 
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tions into Germany may be easily comprehended; but what 
be alleged in favour of this depravity of taste in a nation 
like the English, which possesses such treasures, and which 
must therefore descend from such an elevation ? Certain 
\y'iters are nothing in themselves; they are merely symptoms 
of the disease of their age; and were we to judge from them, 
there is but too much reason to fear that, in England, an effe¬ 
minate sentimentality in private life is more frequent, than 
from the astonishing political greatness and energy of the 
nation we should be led to suppose. 

May the romantic drama and the grand historical drama, 
those truly native species, be again speedily revived, and 
may Shakspeare find such worthy imitators as some of those 
whom Germany has to produce ! 


LECTURE XXIX. 

Spanish Theatre—Its three Periods: Cervantes, L^ope de Vega, Culderon— 
Spirit of the Spanish Poetry in general—Influence of the National 
History on it—Form, and various species of the Spanish Drama- 
Decline since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The riches of the Spanish stage have become proverbial, and 
it has been more or less the custom of the Italian, French, and 
English dramatists, to draw from this source, and generally 
without acknowledgment. I have often, in the preceding 
Lectures, had occasion to notice this fact; it was incompa- 
tihle, however, with my purpose, to give an enumeration of all 
that has been so borrowed, for it would have assumed rather a 
bulky appearance, and without great iahoui it could not have 
been rendered complete. What hits been taken from the 
most celebrated Spanish poets might be easily pointed out; 
but the writers of the second and third rank have been equally 
lai<l under contribution, and their works are not easily met 
with out of Spain. Ingenious boldness, joined to easy clear¬ 
ness of intrigue, is so exclusively peculiar to the Spanish 
tlramatists, that whenever I find those in a work, I consider 
myself justified in suspecting a Spanish origin, even though 
the circumstance may have been unknown to the author him¬ 
self, who drew his plagiarism from a nearer source.*^ 

^ Thus for example, T^Ae Sertnin/ q/' itoo Heutiers, of Goldoni, a piece 
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From the political preponderance of Spain in the sixteenth 
century, a knowledge of its language became widely diffused 
chroughout Europe. Even in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, many traces are to be found of an acquaintance with 
Sp.iuish literature in France, Italy, England, and Germany; 
since that time, however, the study of it had every where 
fallen into neglect, till of late some zeal for it has been again 
excited in Germany. In France they have no other hlea 
of the Spanish theatre, than what can be formed from the 
translations of Linguet. These again have been rendere<l into 
German, and their number has been increased by others, 
in no respect better, derived immediately from the originals. 
The translators have, however, confined themselves almost 
exclusively to the department of comedies of intrigue, and 
though all the Spanish plays witli the exception of a few JS’n- 
tT€7n€S€s, &ai/7iet€Sy and those of a very late period, are versified, 
they have turned the whole into prose, and even considered 
thcmselv'es entitled to praise for having carefully removed 
every thing like poetical ornament. After such a mode of 
proceetling nothing but the material scaffolding of the original 
couhl remain; the beautiful colouring must have disappeared 
together with the form of execution. That translators who 
could show such a total waul of judgment as to poetical ex¬ 
cellences would not choose the best jiieces of ihe store, may be 
easily supposed. The species in que*»tioii, though in the in¬ 
vention of innumerable intrigues, of such a kind as tlie thea¬ 
trical literature of all other countries can produce but few 
examjiles of it, it certainly shows astonishing acuteness, is, 
nevcrtlieless, by no means the most valuable part of the 
Spanish theatre, which displays a much greater brilliancy in 
the handling of won<lerful, mythological, or historical subjects. 

Ihe selection published by De la Huerta in sixteen small 
volumes, under the title of 7^eatro HesvahoL with introduf. 



highly tlistinguishea above his others for the most amusing intrigue, 
parses for an cngmal. A learned Spaniard has assured me, that he knows 
It to be a Spanish invention. Perhaps Goldoni had hire merely an oldc' 
Itahen innlaiioii before him. ^ 
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nclinIttcJ into it any of the pieces of an earlier period, c6m« 
posed by Lope de Vega, or his predecessors. Blankenburg 
and Bouterwek * among ourselves have laboured to throw 
light on the earlier history of the Spanish theatre, before it 
acquired its proper shape and attained literary dignity,—a 
subject involved in much obscurity. But even at an after 
jKjrio<l, an immense number of works were written for the 
stage wliich never appeared in print, and which are either now 
lost or only exist in manuscript; while, on tho other hand, 
there is hardly an instance of a piece being printed without 
having fimt been brought on the stage. A correct and com¬ 
plete history of the Spanish theatre, therefore, can only l>e 
executc<l in Spain. The notices of the German writers above- 
mentioned, are however of use, though not free from errors; 
their opinions of the poetical merit of the several pieces, and 
the general view which they have taken, appear to me exceed- 
ingly objectionable. 

The first advances of Dramatic Art in Spain were made in 
the last half of the sixteenth century; and with the end of 
the sev’cnteenth it ceased to flourish. In the eighteenth, 
after the VV^ar of the Succession, (winch seems to have had a 
very prejudicial influence on the Spanish literature in gene¬ 
ral,) very little can be mentioned which does not display 
extmvagance, decay, the retention of old observances without 
meaning, or a tame imitation of foreign productions. The 
Spanish literari of the last generation frequently boast of 
their ohl national poets, the people entertain a strong attach¬ 
ment to them, and in Mexico, as well as ]Ma<lrid, their pieces 
are always rei)resenied with impassioned applause. 

The various ejiochs in the formation of the Spanish theatre 
may be designated by the names of three of its most famous 
authors, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon. 

The earliest and most valuable information and opinions 
on this subject are to be found in the writings of Cervantes; 
chiefly in L>oii Quixote (in the dialogue with the Canon), in 
the Preface to his later plays, and in the Jourmey to Parnassus. 
He has also in various other places thrown out occasional 
remarks on the subject. He had witnessed in his youth the 
commencement ol the dramatic art in Spain, the poetical 
poverty of which, as well as the meagreness of the theatrical 
decorations, are very humorously described by him. He was 

* The former, in hn> annotations on Sutzer* Thcoris der schonen 
the latter ii» his Ge^cHichte tlt»r Spzmischen Foojtte. 
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juatificcl iu looking upon liimsclf as one of the fuumlcrs of 
this art; for before he gained immortal fame by his Don 
Quixote he had diligently laboured for the stage, and from 
twenty to thirty pieces (so negligently does he speak of them) 
from his pen had been acted with applause. On this ac¬ 
count, however, he mad© no very high claims, nor after they 
had fulfilled their momentary destination did ho allow any of 
them to be printed; and it was only lately that two of these 
earlier labours were for the first time publishe<l. One of 
these plays, probably Cervantes’ first. The Wat/ of Living in 
Algiers {El Trato de Argel)y still bears traces of the infancy 
of the art in the preponderance ot narrative, in the general 
meagreness, and in the want of prominency in the figures and 
situations. The other, however. The Desty^uction of Numantia, 
has altogether the elevation of the tragical cothurnus; and, 
from its unconscious and unlaboured approximation to an¬ 
tique grandeur and purity, forms a remarkable phenomenon 
iu the history of modern poetry. The idea of destiny j>re- 
vails in it throughout; the allegorical figures which enter 
between the acts supply nearly, though in a diflereut way, 
the place of the chorus in the Greek tragedies; they guide the 
refiection and propitiate the feeling. A great deed of heroism 
is accom]>lished; the extremity of suffering is endured with 
constancy; but it is the deed and the suffering of a whole 
nation whose individual members, it may almost be said, 
appear but as examples of the general fortitu<le and magna¬ 
nimity, wiiile the Roman heroes seem merely the instruments 
of fate Tliere is, if I may so speak, a sort of Spartan 
|>atlios in this piece: every single and personal consideration 
is swallowed up in the feeling of patriotism; and by allusions 
to the warlike fame of his nation in modern times, the poet 
has contrived to connect the ancient history with the interests 
of his own day. 

Lope de Vega appeared, and soon became the sole monarch 
of the stage; Cervantes was unable to compete with him; yet 
he was unwilling altogether to abandon a claim fouiuled on 
earlier success; and shortly before his death, in the year 1 615, 
he printG<l eight plays and an equal number of smaller in¬ 
terludes, as he had failed in his attempts to get them brouglit 
on the stage. They have generally been considered greatly 
inferior to his other prose and poetical works; tlieir modern 
f*<litor IS even of o 2 )inion that they were meant as parodies 
und satires on the vitiated taste ol the time: but to find this 
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h3rpothesi3 ridiculous, we have only to read them without 
an; 5 r such prepossession. Had Cervantes entertained such a 
design, he would certainly have accomplished it in a very 
different way in one piece, and also in a manner both highly 
amusing and not liable to misconception. No, they were 
intended ^ pieces in the manner of Lope: contrary to his 
own convictions, Cervantes has here endeavoured, by a dis¬ 
play of greater variety, of wonderful plots, and theatrica- 
effect to comply with the taste of his contemporaries. It 
would appear from them that he considered a superficial Com¬ 
position as the main requisite for applause; his own, at least, 
is for the most part, extremely loose and ill-connected, and 
we have no examples in his prose works of a similar degree 
of negligence. Hence, as he partly renounced his peculiar 
excellences, we need not be astonished that he did not suc¬ 
ceed in surpassing Lope in his own walk. Two, however, of 
these pieces. The Christian Slaves in Algiers (Xos Banos de 
A rget), an alteration of the piece before-mentioned, and The 
Labj/rinth of Love, are, in their whole plot, deserving of great 
praise, while all of them contaiii so many beautiful and inge¬ 
nious traits, that when we consider them by themselves, aud 
without comparing them with the Dest't'uctian of X^umantia, 
we feel disposed to look on the opinion entertained pretty 
generally by the Spanish critics as a mere prejudice. But on 
the otlier hand, when we compare them with Lope’s pieces, 
or bear in mind the higher excellences to which Calderon had 
accustomed the public, this opinion will appear to admit of 
conditional justification. We may, on the whole, allow that 
the mind of this poet was most inclined to the epic, (taking 
the word in its more extensive signification, for the narrative 
form of composition); aud that the light and gentle manner 
in which he delights to move the mind is not well suited to 
the making the most of every moment, and to the rapid com-^ 
pression which are required on the theatre. But when we, 
on the other hand, view the energetical pathos in The De^ 
struction of X^umantia, we are constrained almost to consider 
it as merely accidental that Cervantes did not devote himself 
wholly to this species of writing, and find room in it for the 
complete development of his inventive mind. 

The sentence pronounced by Cervantes on the dramas of 
his later contemjJoraries is one of the neglected voices whicli. 
from time to time, in Spain Iiave been raised, insisting on the 
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imitation of the ancient classics, while the national taste hait 
decidedly declared in favour of the romantic drama in its 
boldest form. On this subject Cervantes, from causes which 
we may easily comprehend, was not altogether impartial. 
Lope de Vega had followed him as a dramatic writer, and 
by his greater fertility and the eftective brilliancy of 
his pieces, had driven him from the stage; a circumstance 
which ought certainly to be taken into account in explaining 
tlie discontent of Cervantes in his advanced age with the 
iiirection of the public taste and the constitution of the 
theatre. It would appear, too, that in his poetical mind 
there was a certain prosaical corner in which there still lurked 
a disposition to reject the wonderful, and the bold play of 
fancy, as contrary to probability and nature. On the autho¬ 
rity of the ancients he recommended a stricter separation of 
the several kinds of the drama; whereas the romantic art 
endeavours, in its productions, as he himself had done in his 
romances and novels, to blend all the elements of poetry; 
and he censured with great severity, as real offences against 
propriety, the rapid changes of time and place. It is remark¬ 
able that Lope himself was unacquainted with his own rights, 
and confessed that he wrote his pieces, contrary to the rules 
with which he was well acquainted, merely for the sake of 
pleasing tlie multitude. That this object entered prominently 
into his consideration is certainly true; still he remains one 
of the most extraordinary of all the popular and favourite 
theatrical writers that ever lived, and well deserves to be 
called in all seriousness by bis rival and adversary, Cervantes 
a wonder of nature. * 


The pieces of Lope de Vega, numerous beyond all belief 
have partly never been printed; while of those that have! 
a complete collection is seldom to be found, except in Spain. 

probably falsely ascribed to him; an abuse of 
which Calderon also complains. I know not whether Lope him¬ 
self ever gave a list of the pieces actually composed by him: 
indeed he could hardly at last have remembered the whole of 
them. However, by reading a few, we shall advance pretty 
Jar towards an acquaintance with this poet; nor need we 
be much afraid lest we should have failed to peruse the most 
excellent, as in his separate productions he does not surprise 
us by any elevated flight nor by laying open the whole 
unfathomable deptlis of his mind. This i>rolific writer, at one 
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time too much idolized, at another too much depreciated 
appears here undoubtedly in the most advantageous light, as 
the theatre was the best school for the correction of his three 
great errors, want of connexion, diffuseness, and an unneces¬ 
sary parade of learning. In some of his pieces, especially tlie 
historical ones, founded on old romances or traditional tales, 
for instance, King Wamha, The Youthful Tricks of JSet'nardo 
del Carpio, The Battlements of Toi'o, &c., there prevails a cer¬ 
tain rudeness of painting, which, however, is not altogether 
without character, and seems to have been purposely chosen 
to suit the subjects: in others, which portray the manners of 
his own time, as for instance. The Lively Kair One of Toledo, 
The Fair deformed^ we may observe a highly cultivated 
social tone. All of them contain, besides truly interesting 
situations, a number of inimitable jokes; and tliere are, 
perhaps, very few of them which would not, if skilfully 
treated and adapted to our stages, produce a great effect 
in the present day. Their chief defects are, a profusion ol 
injudicious invention, and negligence in the execution. They 
resemble the groups which an ingenious sketcher scrawls 
on paper without any preparation, and without even taking 
the necessary time; in which, notwithstanding this hasty 
negligence every line is full of life and significance. Besi<Ies 
the want of careful finish, the works of Lope are deficient in 
depth, and also in those more delicate allusions which consti¬ 
tute the peculiar mysteries of the art. 

If the Spanish theatre had not advanced farther, if it had pos¬ 
sessed on ly the works of Lope and the more eminent of his con¬ 
temporaries, as Guillen de Castro, Montalban, IVIolina, Matos- 
Fragoso, &c., we should have to praise it, rather for grandeur 
of design and for promising subjects than for matured per¬ 
fection. But L>on Pedro Calderon de la Barca now made his 
appearance, a writer as prolific and diligent as Lope, and a 
poet of a very difierent kind,—a poet if ever any man de¬ 
served that name. The “ wonder of nature,** the enthusiastic 
popularity, and the sovereignty of the stage were renewed in 
3 , niuch higher degree. The years of Calderon* keep nearly 
equal pace with those of the seventeeth century; be was con- 
•equently sixteen when Cervantes, and thirty-five when Lope 
died, whom he survived nearly half a century. According 
to his biographer’s account, Calderon wrote more than a nun* 

* Born in ICOl. 
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dreci aiul twenty plays, more than a hundred spiritual allego¬ 
rical acts (A'iUosJy a hundred merry interludes or Scit/netcs^ 
I'osides a number of poems which were not dramatical. As 
from his fourteenth to his eighty-first year, that in which ho 
died, he continued to produce dramatic works, they sprea<l 
over a great space, and we may therefore suppose that he <lid 
not write with the same haste sis Lope; he had sufiicient 
leisure to consider his plans maturely, which, without doubt, 
he has done. In the execution, he could not fail from his 
extensive practice to ac<iuire great readiness. 

In this almost incalculable exuberance of production, we 
find nothing thrown out at random; all is finished in nuisterly 
perfection, agreeably to established and consistent principles, 
and with the most profound artistic views. This cannot 
be denied even by those who would confound the pure and 
high style of the romantic drama with mannerism, and con¬ 
sider these bold flights of poetry, on the extreme boundaries 
of the conceivable, as aberrations in art. For Cahleron has 
every where converted that into matter what passe«l with his 
predecessors for form;—nothing less than the noblest and most 
exquisite excellence could satisfy him. And this is why 
he repeats himself in many expressions, images, comparisons, 
nay, even in many plays of situation; for he was too rich to 

♦ This account is perhaps somewliat rhetorical. The most complete, 
and in every resi)ect the best edition of the plays, that of Apontes, contains 
only a hundred and eight pieces. At the request of a great Lord, Cal¬ 
deron, shortly before his death, gave a list of his genuine works. He 
names a hundred and eleven plays; but among them there are consider¬ 
ably more than three which are not to be found in the C(>lle<'tion o# 
Apontes. Some of them may, indeed, be concealed under other titles, os, 
for instance, the piec.e, which Calderon himself calls, El "Pitzani de la 
A-lpujarrOt is named in the collection, Amar despucs de la Muerte. 
Others are unquestionably omitted, for instance, a Don Qt/rxofe, wliich 1 
should be particularly desirous of seeing. We may infer from many 
inrcumstances that Calderon had a great respect for Cervantes. The col¬ 
lection of the Auloe sacramentales contains only seventy-two, and of 
these several are not mentioned by Calderon. And yet he lays the 
greatest stress on these; wholly devoted to religion, he had become in his 
age more indifferent towards the temporal plays of his muse, although he 
did not reject them, and still continued to add to the number. It might 
well be with him as with an excessively wealthy man, who, in a general 
computation, is apt to forget many of the items of his cai»ital. I have 
never yet been able to see any of the Saynetes of Calderon; 1 cannot even 
find an account whether or not they have been ever collcctc.*! aud 
printed. 
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be under tbe necessity of borrowings from himself, much less 
from others. The effect on the stage is with Calderon tho 
first and last thing; but this consideration, which is generally 
felt by others as a restraint, is with him a positive end. / 
know of no dramatist equally skilled in converting effect into 
poetry, who is at once so sensibly vigorous and so ethereal. 

His dramas divide themselves into four principal classes; 
compositions on sacred subjects taken from scripture and 
legends; historical; mythological, or founded upon other 
fictitious materials; and finally, pictures of social life in 
modern manners. 


Tho pieces founded on the history of his own country are 
historical only in the more limited acceptation. Tlie earlier 



too decided, I might almost say, too burning a predilection 
for his own nation, to enter into the peculiarities of another; 
at best he could have portrayed what verges towards the 
sun, tho South and tho East; but classical antiquity, as well 
as the North of Europe, were altogether foreign to his con¬ 
ception. Materials of this description he has therefore taken 
in a perfectly fancitul sense: generally the Greek mythology 
became in his hands a delightful tale, and the Roman history 
a majestic hyperbole. 

His sacred compositions must, however, in some degree, l>e 
ranked as historical; for although surrounded with rich 
fiction, as is always the case in Calderon, they nevertheless 
in general express the character of Biblical or legendary 
story with great fidelity. They are distinguished, however, 
from the other historical pieces by tbe frequent prominency 
of a significant allegory, and by the religious enthusiasm with 
which the poet, in the spiritual acts designed for the celebra¬ 
tion of the festival of Corpus Christi, the AxUos exhibits tho 
universe as it were, under xin allegorical representation in the 
purple flames of love. In this last class he was most admired 
by his contemporaries, and here also he himself set the highest 
value on his labours. But without having read, at leasv, one 
of them in a truly poetical translation, my auditors could not 
form the slightest idea of them; while the due consideration 
of these Autos would demand a difficult investigation into the 
admissibility of allegory into dramatical composition. I shall 
therefore confine myself to those of his dramas which are no 
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allegorical. The characterization of these I shall be verv far 
from exhausting; I can merely exhibit a few of their inure 
general features. 

Of the great inultitucle of ingenious and acute writers, wbo 
were then tempted by the dazzling splendour of the theatrical 
career to write for the stage, the greater part were mere 
imitators of Calderon; a few only deserve to be named alon^ 
with him, ^ Don Agustin Moreto, Don Franziseo dc Hoxas^ 
Don Antonio de Solis, the acute and elo<jiient historian <if the 
contjuest of Alexico, &c. The dramatic liternture of the 
Spaniards can even boast of a royal poet, Philip IV., the 
great patron and admirer* of Caiileron, to whom several 
anonymous pieces, with the epigraph ile un in<jenio de esta 
corte, are ascribed. All the writers of that day wrote in a 
kindred spirit* they formed a true school of art. Many of 
them have peculiar excellences, but Calderon in boldness, 
fulness, and profundity, soars beyond them all; in him the 
romantic drama of the Spaniai*ds attained the summit of per¬ 
fection. ^ 

We shall endeavour to give a feeble idea of the si>irit ami 
form of these compositions, which differ so widely from every 
other European production. For this purpose, liowever, we 
must enter in some measure into the character of the Spanish 
poetry in general, and those historical circumstances by which 
it has been determined. 

The beginnings of the Spanish poetry are extremely simple: 
Its two fundameutal forms were the roinaunt aud the oong, 
aud in these original national melodies we everywhere fancy 
we hear the accompanimeut of the guitar. The romaunt, 
which 18 half Arabian in its origin, was at first a simple 
heroic tale; afterwanls it became a very artificial species, 
adapted to various uses, but in which the picturesque innre^ 
dient always predominated even to the most brilliant liTxu- 
nance of colouring. The song again, almost destitute of 

♦ ITiis monarch seems, in reality, to have had a relish for the peculiar 
exceUence of his favourite poet, whom he considered as the brightest 
ornament of h,s court. He was so prepossessed in favour of the national 
toma, that he forbade the introduction into Spain of the Italian opera, 
which was then in general favour at the different European courts: an 

to be held up to the German Princes, who have 
mtherto, from indifference towards every thing national, and partiality for 
lug foreign, done all iu their newer to discourage the Germaa 
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imagery, expressed tender feelings in ingenious turns; t( 
extends its sportiveness to the very limits where the se!l- 
nieditation, which endeavours to transfuse an inexpressible 
disposition of mind into thought, wings again the thought to 
droaiulilce intimations. Xhe forms of the song were diversified 
by the introduction into poetry of what in music is effected 
by variation. The rich properties of the Spanish language 
however could not fully develope themselves in these species of 
poetry, which were rather tender and infantine than elevated. 
Hence towards the beginning of the sixteenth century they 
adapted the more comprehensive forms of Italian poolry, 
Ottave Terziney Canzrjni, Sonetli; and the Castilian language, 
the proudest daughter of the Latin, was then first enabled to 
iispl.ay her whole power in dignity, beautiful boldness, and 
splendour of imagery. The Spanish with its guttural sounds, 
and frequent termination with consonants, is less soft than 
the Italian; but its tones are, if possible, more fuller and 
deeper, and fill the ear with a pure metallic resonance. It 
iiatl not altogether lost the rough strength and heartiness of 
the Gothic, when Oriental intermixtures gave it a wonderful 
degree of sublimity, and elevated its poetry, intoxicated as it 
were with aromatic fragrances, far above all the scrupulous 
ino<lcration of the sober West. 

1 he stream of poetical inspiration, swelled by every proud 
consciousness, increased with the growing fame in arms of 
this once so free and heroic nation. The Spaniards played a 
glorious part in the events of the middle ages, a part but too 
much forgotten by the envious ingmtitude of modern times. 
They were then the forlorn otit^posts of Europe; they lay on 
their Pyrenean peninsula os in a camp, exposed without 
loreign assistance to tlic incessant eruptions of the Arabians, 
but always ready for renewed conflicts. The founding of 
their Christian kingdom, through centuries of conflicts, from 
the time when the descendants of the Goths driven before 
the Moors into the mountains of the North first left their 
j>rotecting shelter for the war of freedom and independence, 
down to the complete oxpulson of the Arabian invaders, was 
one long a<lventure of chivalry; nay, the preservation of 
Christianity itself in the face of so powerful a foe seems the 
wondrous work of more than mortal guidance. Accustomed 
to fight at the same time for liberty and religion, the Spaniard 
clung to his faith with a fiery zeal, as an acquisition purchased 
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by the costly expenditure of noble blood. These consolations 
of a holy worship were to him the rewards of heroic exertion; 
in every church he saw as it were a trophy of his forefathers* 
bravery. Ready to shed tlie last drop of his blood in tlio 
cause of his God and his King; tenderly sensitive of his 
honour; proud, yet humble in the presence of all that is 
sacred and holy; serious, temperate, and modest was the ohl 
Castilian : and yet forsooth some are found to scoff at a noble 
and a loyal race because even at the plough they were lothe 
to lay aside the beloved sword, the instrument of their hi‘di 
vocation of patriotism an<l liberty. ^ 

This love of war, and si>irit of enterprise, which so many 
circumstances had thus served to keep alive among their sub¬ 
jects. the monarchs of Spain inatle use of, at the close of the 
fifteenth and throughout the sixteenth century, in an attempt 
to obtain universal monarchy; and while tlie arms of the 
Spaniard were thus employed to effect the subjugation of 
other nations, lie was himself deprived of his own political 
freedom. The faithless and tyrannical policy of Philip II. 
has unnieritedly drawn down on the whole nation the hatred 
of foreigners. In Italy, Macchiavelisin was not confined to 
the Princes and Republican leaders; it was the univoreil 
character; all lanks were infected with the same love of 
artifice and fraud. But in Spain it must be laid to the 
charge of the Government alone, and even the religious per¬ 
secutions in that country seldom or never proceeded from the. 
outbreakings of a universal popular fury. The Spaniard never 
presumed to question the conduct of his spiritual and worldly 
superiors, and carrie<l on their wars of aggression ami anibi- 
tion with the same fidelity and bravery which he had formerly 
displayed in his own w'ars of self-defence and patriotisni. 
Personal glory, and a mistaken religious zeal, blinded him 
with respect to the justice of his cause. Enterprises before un¬ 
exampled, were eagerly undertaken, and successfully achieved • 
a newly discovered w orld beyond the ocean was conquered by 
a handful of bold adventurers ; individual instances of cruelty 
and avarice may have stained the splendour of resolute heroism 
but the uiass of the nation was uninfected by its contagion! 
Nowhere did the spirit of chivalry so long outlive its poli¬ 
tical existence as in Spain. Long after the internal pro- 
eperity, as well as the foreign influence of the nation, had 
lataliy deeb. M under the ruinous errors of the Second Philip, 
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tills s]>irit propagated itself even to the most flourisliin^^ period 
of their literature, and plainly imprinted upon it an indeliblo 
stump. Here, in all their dazzling features, but associated 
with far higher mental culture, the middle ages were, as it 
were, renewed—those times when princes and nobles loved to 
indite the lays of love and bravery, and when, with hearts 
devoted equally to their lady-love and the Holy Sepulchre, 
knights jo^ully exposed themselves to the dangers and hard¬ 
ships of pilgrimage to the Land of Promise, and when oven a 
lion-hearted king touched the lute to tender sounds of amorous 
lamentation. The poets of Spain were not, as in most other 
countries of Europe, courtiers or scholars, or engaged in some 
/leaceful art or other; of noble birth for the most part, they 
also lod a warlike life. The union of the sword and the 
pen, ami the exercise of arms and the nobler mental arts, 
was tlieir watch-word. Garcilaso, one of the founders of 
Spanish poetry under Charles V., was a descendant of the 
Yncas of Peru, and in Africa, srtll accompanied by his agree¬ 
able muse, fell before the walls of Tunis: Camocns, the Por¬ 
tuguese, sailed as a soldier to the remotest Indies, in the track 
of the glorious Adventurer whose discoveries he celebrated: 
Hon Alonso de Ercilla composed his Araucaria in the midst of 
warfare with revolted savages, in a tent at the foot of the 
Cordilleras, or in wildernesses yet untrodden by men, or in a 
storm-tossed vessel on the restless ocean; Cervantes purchased, 
with the loss of an arm, and a long slavery in Algiers, the 
honour of having fought, as a common soldier, in the battle 
of Lepanto, under the illustrious John of Austria; Lope de 
Vega, among other adventures, survived the misfortunes of 
the Invincible Armada; Calderon served several campaigns 
in Flanders and in Italy, and discharged the warlike duties 
i f a knight of Santiago until he entered holy orders, and thus 
gave external evidence that religion was the ruling motive of 
his life. 

If a feeling of religion, a loyal heroism, honour, and love, 
lu‘ the foundation of romantic poetry, it could not fail to attain 
to its highest development in Spain, where its birth and growth 
were cherished by the most friendly auspices. The fancy of 
the Spaniards, like their active powers, was bold and venture- 
pome; no mental adventure seemed too hazardous for it to 
pssav. The popular predilection for surpassing marvels had 
already shown itself in its chivalrous romaunts. And so they 
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wished also to see the wonderful on the sta^e; when, there¬ 
fore, their jxjots, standing on the lofty eminence of a highly 
polished state of art and society, gave it the requisite form, 
breathed into it a musical soul, ana refined its beautiful hues 
and fragrance from all corporeal grossiiess, there arose, from 
the very contrast of the matter and the form, an irresistible 
fascination. Amid the harmony of the most varied metre, 
the elegance of fanciful allusions, and that splendour of 
imagery and simile which no other language than their own 
could hope to furnish, coinbine<l witli inventions ever new, and 
almost always pre-eminently ingenious, the sjiectators per¬ 
ceived in imagination a faint refulgence of the former great¬ 
ness of their nation which had measured the whole world 
with its victories. The most distant zones were called upon 
to contribute, for the gratification of the mother country, 
the treasures of fancy as well as of nature, ancl on the 
dominions of this i>oetry, as on that of Charles V., the sun 
may truly be sui<l never to set. 

Kven those plays of Calderon which, cast in modern man¬ 
ners, descend the most to the tone of common life, still husci- 
nate us by a sort of fanciful magic, and cannot be considerecJ 
in the same light with the ordinary run of comedies. Of those 
of Shakspeare, we have seen that they are always composed 
dissimilar elements: the comic, which, in so far as 
comic ^ imitation requires the observance of local condi¬ 
tions, is true to English manners; and the romantic, which, 
M the native soil was not sufficiently poetical for it, 
IS invariably transplanted to a foreign scene. In Spain, 
on the other hand, the national costume of that day still 
admitted of an ideal exhibition. This would not indeed 
have^ been possible, had Calderon introduced us into the 
interior of domestic life, where want and habit generally 
reduce all things to every-day narrowness. His comedies, 
those of the ancients, end with marriages; but how 
ditierent is all that precedes! With them the most immoral 
means are set in motion for the gratification of sensual pas¬ 
sions and selfish views, human beings with their mental 
powers stand opposed to each other as mere physical beings, 
endeavouring to spy out and to expose their mutual weaknesses. 
Calderon, it is true, also represents to us his principal charac- 
ters of both sexes carried away by the first ebullitions >f 
^outb, and in its unwa/eriiig pursuit of the honours and 
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pleasures of life; but the aim after which tliey etriro, and Sti 
the prosecution of which every tiling else kicks the beam, is 
never in their minds confounded with any other good. Hon¬ 
our, love, and jealousy, are uniformly the motives out of which 
by their dangerous but noble conflict, the plot arises, and is not 
purposely complicated by knavish trickery and deception. 
Honour is always an ideal principle; for it rests, as I have 
elsewhere shown, on that higher morality which consecrates 
principles without regard to consequences. It may sink <lown to 
ti. mere conventional observance of social opinions or prejudices, 
to a mere instrument of vanity, but even when so disfigured 
we may still recognize in it some faint feature of a sublime 
idea. I kuow no apter symbol of tender sensibility of honour 
as portrayed by Calderon, than the fable of the ermine, 
which is said to prize so highly the whiteness of its fur, that 
jrather than stain it in flight, it at once yields itself up to the 
hunters and death. This sense of honour is equally powerful 
in the female characters; it rules over love, which is only 
allowed a place beside it, but not above it. According to the 
sentiments of Calderon’s dramas, the honour of woman con¬ 
sists in loving only one man of pure and spotless honour, and 
loviifg him with perfect purity, free from all aiiibiguoiis 
homage which encroaches too closely on the severe tlignity of 
woman. Love requires inviolable secrecy till a lawful union 
]>ermits it to be publicly declared. This secrecy secures it 
from the poisonous intermixture of vanity, which might plume 
itself with pretensions or boasts of a confessed preference; 
it gives it the appearance of a vow, which from its mystery 
is the more sacredly observed. This morality does not, it is 
true, condemn cunning and dissimulation if employed in the 
cause of love, and in so far as the rights of honour may be 
said to be infringed; but nevertheless the most delicate con¬ 
sideration is observed in the conflict with other duties,—with 
the obligations, for instance, of friendship. Moreover, a 
j)ower of jealousy, always alive and often breaking out into 
fearful violence,—not, like that of the East, a jealousy of 
j>o.<scssion,—but one watchful of the slightest emotions of the 
Iieart and its most imperceptible demonstrations serves 
ennoble love, us this feeling, whenever it is not absolutely 
exclusive, ceases to be itself. The perplexity to which the 
mental conflict of all these motives gives rise, frequently ends 
an nothing, and in such cases the catastrophe is truly comic 
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fionietimes, however^ it takes a tragic turn, and tlien Ijonour 
becomes a hostile destiny for all who cannot satisfy its 
requisitions without sacrificing either their happiness or their 
innocence. 

These are the dramas of a higher kind, which by foreigners 
are called Pieces of Intrigue, but by Spanianis, from the dress 
in which they are actetl. Comedies of Cloak and Sword (Cbw/e- 
dias de Capa y Esrpadci). They have commonly no other 
burlesque part than that of the merry valet, known by the 
name of the Gracioso. Tliis valet serves chiefly to pai*otly 
the ideal motives from which bis master acts, and this lie 
frequently does with much wit and grace. Schloin is he with 
his artifices einjdoycd as an efficient lever in establishing the 
intrigue, in which we rather admire the wit of accident than 
of contrivance. Other pieces are called Comedias de Jiyuron , 
all the figures, with one exception, are usually the same as 
those in the former class, and this one is always drawn in 
caricature, and occupies a ]>romiiient place in the composition. 
To many of Calderon’s draimts we cannot refuse the name of 
pieces of character, although we canuot look for very delicate 
characterization from the poets of a nation in which vehe¬ 
mence of passion and exaltation of fancy neither leave suffi¬ 
cient leisure nor sufficient coolness for prying observation. 

Another class of his pieces is called by Calderon himself 
festal dramas {Jiestus). They were destined for ropiesenta- 
tion at court on solemn occasions; and though they rc(juire 
the theatrical pomp of frequent change of decoration and 
visible wonders, an<l though music also is of^en introduce*! 
into them, still we may call them poetical operas, that is. 
dramas which, by the mere sj»lendour of poetry, perforin \^•lKlt 
in the o}>era can only be attained by the inacliinery, the 
music, and the <laiicing. Here the poet gives himself wliollv 
up to the boldest flights of fancy, an«l his creations hardly 
seem to touch the earth. 

The mind of Cahleron, however, is most di.stinctly expressed 
in the pieces on religious subjects. Love ho paints mereiv in 
its most general features; he'hut speaks her technical poefiral 
language. lleligion is his peculiar love, the heart of iiis lioart. 
For religion ahuio he excites the most overpowering emotions, 
wliich penetrate into the inmost recesses of tlie soul. He <11.1 
lujt wi.sli, it wouhl seem, to do the same for mere worldly 
events. However turbid tliey may be in themselves to blm^ 
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such is the religious medium through which he views them, 
they are all cleared up and perfectly bright. Slessed man! 
he had escaped from the wild labyrinths of doubt into the 
stronghold of belief; from thence, with undisturbed tranquil¬ 
lity of soul, he beheld and portrayed the storms of the world; 
to him human life was no longer a dark riddle. Cven his 
tears reflect the image of heaven, like dew-drops on a flower 
in the suii. His poetry, whatever its apimrent object, is a 
never-ending h3rmn of joy on the majesty of the creation; be 
celebrates the productions of nature and human art with an 
astonishment always joyful and always new, as if he saw them 
for the flrst time in an unworn festal splendour. It is the 
first awaking of Adam, and an eloquence withal, a skill of 
expression, and a thorough insight into the most mysterious 
aflinities of nature, such as high mental culture and mature 
contemplation can alone bestow. When he compares the 
most remote objects, the greatest and the smallest, stars and 
flowers, the sense of all his metaphors is the mutual attraction 
subsisting between created things by virtue of their common 
origin, and this delightful harmony and unity of the world 
again is merely a refulgence of the eternal all-embracing love. 

(.'ahlcron was still flourishing at tlie time when other coun¬ 
tries of Europe began to manifest a strong inclination for that 
iiianiierism of taste iu the arts, and those prosaic views in 
literature, which in the eighteenth century obtained such uni¬ 
versal dominion. He is consequently to be considered as the 
last summit of romantic poetry. All its inagiiiflcence is 
lavished in his writings, as in fireworks the most brilliant 
and rarest combinations of colours, the most dazzling of fiery 
showers and circles are usually reserved for the last explosion. 

The Spanish theatre continued for nearly a century after 
Cableron to be cultivated in the same spirit. All, however, 
that was j>roduced in that period is but an echo of previous 
productions, and nothing new and truly peculiar appeared 
such as deserves to bo named after Calderon. After him a 
great barrenness is perceptible. Nowand then attempts were 
made to produce regular tragedies, that is to say, after the 
Frencli model. Even the <iecIamatory dnuna of Diderot 
found imitators- J remember reading a Spanish play, 
wliich hatl for its object the abolition of the torture. 'J’lie 
exhilnvjition to be expected from such a work may be easily 
conceived. A few Spaniards, ap<»btates from the old national 
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taste, extol highly the prosaical and moral dramas of Moratin ; 
but we see no reason for seeking in Spain what we have as 
good, or, more correctly speaking, equally bad at home. The 
theatrical audience has for the most part preserved itself tole- 
rably exempt from all such foreign influences; a few years 
ago when a bel esprit undertook to reduce a justly admired 
piece of Moreto (AY l*areceid*i en la Cartel to a conformity 
with the three unities, the pit at ISIudrid were thrown into 
such a commotion that the players co 
by announcing the piece for the nea 

.s^iape. 

When in any country external circumstances, such, for 
instance, as the influence of the clergy, the oppression of the 
censorship, and even the jealous vigilance of the people in 
the maintenance of their old national customs, oppose the 
introduction of what in neighbouring states passes for a pro¬ 
gress in mental culture, it frequently happens that clever de¬ 
scription of heads will feel an undue longing for the forbidden 
fruit, and first begin to admire some artistic depravity, when 
it has elsewhere ceased to be fashionable. In particular ages 
certain mental maladies are so universally epidemic that a 
nation can never be secure from infection till it has been 
innoculated with it. W^ith respect, however, to the fatal en- 
iightcninent of the last generation, the Spaniards it wf»uld 
appear have come off with the chicken-pox, while in the 
features of other nations the disfiguring variolous scars are 
but too visible. Living nearly in an insular situation, Spa- 
iiiar<l.s have slept through tlie eighteenth century, an<I 1h»\v 
in the imiin could they have applie<l their time better? Should 
the Spanish poetry ever again awake in old Europe, or in ilio 
New World, it would certainly have a step to make, from 
instinct to consciousness. What the Spaniards have hitherto 
loved from innate inclination, they must learn to reverence oti 
clear principles, and, undismayed at the criticism to wdiirli it 
has ill the mean time been oxj>osed, proceed to fresh creai.lc»n0 
vn the spirit of their greatest poets. 


uld only appease them 
day in its genuine 
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LECTURE XXX. 

Origin of the German Theatre—Hans Sachs—Gryphiua—The age of 
Gottsrhed—Wretched Imitation of the French—I^ssing, Goethe* and 
Schiller—RevicAv of their Works—Their influence on Chivalrous 
Dramas, Aflecting Dramas, and Family Pictures—Prospect for Futurity. 

In its cxiltiv«'ite<l state, the German theatre is much younger 
than any of those of which we have already spoken, and we 
are not therefore to wonder if the store of our literature iii 
valuable original works, in this department, is also much 
more scanty. 

Little more than half a century ago, German literature was 
in point of talent at the very lowest ebb; at that time, how¬ 
ever, greater exertions first began to be made, and the Ger¬ 
mans have since advanced with gigantic strides. And if 
Dramatic Art !»as not been cultivated with the same success, 
and I may add with the same zeal, as other branches, the 
cause must perhaps be attributed to a number of unfavourable 
circumstances rather than to any want of talents. 

The rude beginnings of the stage are with us as old as 
with other countries*. The oldest drama which we have in 
manuscript is tlie production of one Hans Roscnpluet, a native 
of Nuremberg, about the middle of the fifteenth centurv 
He was followed by two fruitful writers born in the same 
imperial city, Hans Sachs and Ayrer. Among the works of 
Hans Sachs \vc find, besides merry carni'"al plays, a great mul¬ 
titude of tragedies, comedies, histories bt tb spiritual and tem¬ 
poral, where the prologue and epilogue are always spoken by 
the herald. The latter, it appears, were all acted without 
any tlicatrical apparatus, not by players, but by respectable 
citizens, as an allowable relaxation for the mind. The ca**- 
nival plays are somewhat coarse, but not unfrequently ex- 

* The first mention of the mysteries or religious representations in 
Germany, with which I am acquainted, is to be found in the Eulenspieyel. 
In the 13th History, we may see this merry, but somewhat disgusting 
trick, of the celebrated buflbon : ** How Eulenspiegel made a play in the 
Kaster fair, in which the priest and his maid-servant fouglit with the 
boors.** Kulenspiegel is stated to have lived towards the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but the book cannot be placed farther back than 
beginning of the flfteeutb. 
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trcnioly droll, as the jokes in ^onei'a.l are; they often run out 
into the wildest farce, and, inspired by mirth and drollery, 
leave far behind the narrow bounds of the world of reality. 
In all tliesc plays the composition is respectable, and without 
round-about goes at once to the point: all the characters, 
from God the Father downwards, state at once in the clearest 
terms what they have at heart, and the reasons whicli havo 
caused them to make their appearance; they resemble those 
figures in old pictures who have written labels placed in 
tlieir mouths, to aid the defective expression of the attitudes. 

moat nearly to what was elsewhere 
^lled Moralities; allegorical personages are frequent in them. 
These sketches of a <lramatic art yet in its infancy, are 
feebly but not falsely drawn; and if only we had conUmied 
to proceed in the same path, we should have produce<l some¬ 
thing better and more characteristic than the fruits of the 
seventeenth century. 

In the first half of this century, poetry left the sphere of 
common life, to whicli it had so long been confined, and fell 
into the hands of the learned. Opiz, who may be cunsidere«l 
as the founder of its modern form, translated several tra'-^ciliee 
from the ancients into verse, and composed i>astoral operas 
after the manner of the Italians; but I know not whether he 
wrote anything expressly for the stage. He was followed by 
Andreas Gryphius, who may be styled our first dramatic 
writer. fie possessed a certain extent of erudition in his 
pai ticiilar dei>artmcnt, as is proved by several of his imitations 
JiTuI translations; apiece from the French, one from the Ita- 
lian a ti-agedy from the Flemish of Vondel; lastly, a farc4 
«illed 1 etcr Hq'tieTiz, an extension of the burlesque traircdv of 
lyramus and Thishe^ in 2 ^he Jfidsummer A'ia/U’s Dream of 
Miakspeare. The latter was then almost unknown bevond 
bis own island; the learned Morhof, who wrote in the last 
liali of the seventeenth century, confesses that he had never 
seen bhakspeares works, though he was very well acquainted! 
with Ben Jonsoii. Even about the mi<ldle of the last century 
a writer of repute in his days, and not without merit, has in 
one ot Ins treatises instituted a comparison between Shak- 
ey>care and Andreas Gryphius, the whole resemblance consist¬ 
ing in this, that Gryphius, like Shakspeare, was also fond of 
filing up the spirits of the departed. He seems rather to 
ha>e had Vondel, the Fleming, before bis eyes, a writer still 
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highly celebiateJ by his countrymen, an<l univoreally called 
hy tliem, the great Vondel, while Gryphius himself has boon 
consigned to oblivion. Unfortunately the metre in Gr3rphiu8*s 
plays is the Alexandrine; the form, however, is not so cou- 
Hned as tliat of the French at an after period; the scene some¬ 
times changes, and the interludes, partly musical, partly 
allegorical, bear some resemblance to the Bnglish masques 
In other respects, Gryphius possessed little theatrical skill, 
and I do not even know if his pieces were ever actually 
brought out on the stage. The tragedies of Lohenstein, who 
in his day may he styled the Marino of our literature, in their 
structure resemble those of Grjrphius; but, not to mention 
their other faults, they are of such an immeasurable length as 
to set all ideas of representation at defiance. 

The pitiful condition of the theatre in Germany at the end 
of the seventeenth and during the first thinl part of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, wherever there was any other stage than that 
of puppet-shows and mountebanks, correspomled exactly to 
that of the other branches of our literature. We have a 
standard for this wretchedness, in the fact that Gottsched 
actually once passed for the restorer of our literature; Glot*^ 
chedj whose writings resemble the watery beverage, T^ich 
was then usually recommended to convalescent patients, from 
an idea that they could bear nothing stronger, which, how¬ 
ever did but still more enfeeble their stomachs. Gottsched, 
among his other labours, composed a great deal for the theatre; 
connected with a certain Madam Neuber, who was ^ the 
head of a company of players in Leipsic, he discarded Punch 
<Hanswai st), whom they buried solemnly with great triumph. 
I can easily conceive that the extemporaneous part of J unc/i, 
of whicli we may even yet form some notion from the puppet- 
shows, was not alwnys very skilfully filled up, and that many 
platitudes were occasionally uttered by him; but still, on the 
whole. Punch had certainly more sense in his little finger than 
Gottsched in his whole body. Puncli, as an allegorical per¬ 
sonage, is immortal; and however strong the belief in his 
death may be, in some grave office-bearer or other he still 
pops up unexpectedly upon us almost every day. 

Gottsched and his school now inundated the German the¬ 
atre which, under the influence of these insipid and ditiuse 
rranslations from the French, was hereafter to become regu- 
tAT. Heads of a better description began to labour lor tue 
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Btage; but, instead of bringing forth really original worka, 
rliey contented themselves with producing wretched imita/ 
tions; and the reputation of the French theatre was so great* 
that from it wa^ borrowed tho most contemptible mannerism 
no lees tl^n the fruits of a better taste. Thus, for example, 
Gellert still composed pastoral plays after bad French models, 
in which shepherds and shepherdesses, with rose-red and 
apple-green ribands, uttered all manner of insipid compli¬ 
ments to one another. 

Besides the versions of French coraedie.s, others, translated 
jVoin the Danish of Holberg, were acted with great applause. 
This writer has certainly great merit. His pictures of man¬ 
ners possess great local truth; his exhibitions of depravity 
fidly, and stupidity, are searching and complete; in strength 
of comic motives and situations he is not defective; only he 
does not show much invention in his intrigues. The execu¬ 
tion runs out too much into breadth. The Danes speak in the 
highest terms of the delicacy of his jokes in their own lan¬ 
guage; but to our present taste the vulgarity of his tone is 
revolting, thougli in the low sphere in which he moves, and 
amidst incessant storms of cudgellings, it may be natural 
enough. Attempts have lately been made to revive his 
works, but seldom with any great success. As liis principal 
merit consists in his characterization, which certainly borders 
somewhat on caricature, he requires good comic actors to 
represent him wktli ailvantage. 

A of that time, in the manners of our own coun- 

by Gellert and Elias Schlegel, are not without merit * 
only they have tins error, that in drawing folly and stupidity 

the same w^nsomeness has crept iulo their picture which is 
iiiseparalde from them in real life. 

In tragedies, properly so called, after French models, the 
nrst who were m any degree successful w^ere Elias Scldogel 
and afterwards Cronegk and Weisse. I know not whether 
their labours, i^f translated into good French verse, wouhl 
then appear as fngnd as they now do in German. It is insuf- 
temble to us to read verses of an ell long, in which the style 
^Idom rises above watery prose; fora true poetic languaire 
^ not formed in German until a subsequent period. The 

language can be a good metre, is 
ioubly stiff and heavy in ours. Long after our poetry bad 

again begun to take a higher flight, Gotter, in his translation 
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of Freiicli tragedies, made the last attempt to ennoble the 
Alexandrine and procure its re-admission into Tragedy, and, 
it appears to me, proved by his example that we must for 
ever renounce the idea. It serves admirably, however, for a 
parody of the stilted style of false tragical eniphasts ; its use, 
too, is much to be recommended in some kinds of Comedy, 
especially in small afterpieces. Those earlier tragedies, after 
the French model, notwithstanding the uncommon applause 
they met with in their day, show how little hope there is of any 
progress of art in the way of slavish imitation. Even a form, 
narrow in itself, when it has been established under the influ¬ 
ence of a national way of thinking, has still some significance; 
but when it is blindly taken on trust in other countries, it 

becomes altogether a Spanish mantle. 

Thus bad translations of French comedies, with pieces from 
Holberg, and afterwards from Goldoni, and with a few imita¬ 
tions of a public nature, and without any 2 )eculiar spirit, 
constituted the whole repertory of our stage, till at last Les¬ 
sing, Goethe, and Schiller, successively appeared and redeemed 
the German theatre from its long-continued mediocrity. 

Lessing, indeed, in his early dramatic labours, did homa,ge 
to the spirit of his age. His youthful comedies are rather lu- 
eignificant; they do not already announce the great mind who 
was afterwards to form an epoch in sc many departmmits <>f 
literature. He sketched several tragedies after the French 
rules, and executed several scenes in Alexandrines, but has 
succeeded with none: it would appear that he had not the 
re<misite facility for so difRcult a metre. Even his Miss jbaf'ti 
Sampson is a familiar tragedy in the lachrymc^e and creeping 
etvle, in which we evidently see that he had Geoiye Barnwell 
before his eyes as a model. In the year 1767, his connexion 
with a company of actors in Hamburgh, and the editorship of 
a periodical paper dedicated to theatrical cnticism, gave him 
an opportunity of considering more closely into the nature 
and requisitions of theatrical composition. In this paper he 
displayed much wit and acuteness; his bold, nay, (considering 
the opinions then prevalent,) his hazardous attacks were 
especially successful in overthrowing the usurpation of French 
taste in Ti^agedy. With such success were his labours at¬ 
tended, that, shortly after the publication of his Dramaturgie, 
translations of French tragedies, and German tragedies 
modelled after them, disappeared altogether from the scoge. 
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He was the first who spoke with warmth of Shakspeure, an<^ 
paved the way for his reception in Germany. But his liiigor- 
!Tjg faith in Aristotle, with the influence which Diderot’s writ¬ 
ings had had on him, produced a strange compound in his 
theory of the dramatic art. He did not understand the 
rights of poetical imitation, and demanded not only in dia¬ 
logue, hut everywhere else also, a naked copy of nature, just 
as if this were in general allowable, or even possible in the 
fine arts. His attack on the Alexamlrine was just, hut, on 
the other hand, he wished to, and was only too successful 
in abolishing all versification : for it is to this that we must 
impute the incredible deficiency of our actors in getting by 
heart and delivering verse. Even yet they cannot habituate 
themselves to it. He was thus also indirectly the cause of 
the insipid affectation of nature of our Dramatic writers 
which a general use of versification would, in some degree, 
have restrained. * 

Lessing, by his own confession, was no poet, and the few 
dramas which he produced in his riper years were the slow 
result of great labour. AXinna von liarnhelm. is a true comedy 
of the refined class; in poiut of form it holds a middle 
place between the French and English style; the spirit of the 
invention, however, and the social tone portrayed in it, are 
IMJculiarly German. Every thing is even locally determined; 
and the allusions to the memonible events of the Seven Years^ 
War cfuitrihiitcd not a little to the extraordinaiy success 
wliich this comedy obtained at the time. In the serious part 
the expression of feeling is not free from affectation, and the 
difficulties of the two lovers are carried eveu to a painful height. 
The comic secondary figures are drawn with much drollery 
and humour, and bear a genuine German stamp. 

Emilia. Galotti was still more admired than AXin?ia von 
Earnhelm, but hardly, I think, with justice. Its plan, per¬ 
haps, Inis been better considered, and worked out with still 
greater diligence; hut Jtfinna von Earnhelm answers hotter to 
the genuine idea of Comedy than Emilia Galotti to that of 
tragedy. Lessing’s theory of the Dramatic Art would, it is 
easily conceived, have much less of prejudicial influence on a 
denii-prosaic si>ecics than upon %ne which must inevitably sink 
when it does not take the highest flight. He was now too 
we,« acriuaiutcd with the world to fall again into the drawling, 
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lacliryinose, and sermonizing tone which prevails in his 
Sara -Sampson throughout. On the other hand h.s sound 
sense, notwithstanding all his admiration of Diderot, preserved 
him from his declamatory and f 

chief effect to breaks and marks of interrogation. But as m 

the dialogue he resolutely rejected all poetical 

did not escape this fault without falling into another. He 

introduced into Tragedy the cool and close observation of 

Comedy; in Emili^Galolti the passions are rather acutely 

and^tittilv characterized than eloquently expressed. Under 

a belief that the drama is most powerful when it exhibits 

faithful copies of what we know, and conies nearest honie n 
taithtui cop e jjaguised, under fictitious names, modern 

1^1 foftic^r virffinia is converted into a Countess Galotti, 
by her father. V g ^an Italian prince takes the 

Virginii^ into t and a chamberlain that of the unblush- 

rn^minU^I ol hL 102,’ &c. It is not properlv a familiar tri^ 
JAxt but a court tragedy in the conversational tone, to which 
^ e^UT^rts the swfrd of state and the hat under the arm 
fJCQPntmUv belong as to many French tragedies. Lessing 
wt<!h*>d to tmnsplanf into the renownless circle of ^e princi- 
nalitv of Massa^Carara the violent injustice of the Decemvirs 
f^Rvitable tyranny; but as by taking a few step^ we can ex- 
tr^ca^ourlhWes lom so petty a territory so, after a slight 
/consideration we can easily escape from the assumption so 
?Xort2ly planned by the poet; on which however, the 
necessity of 2ie eatastropbe wholly rests. The visible care 
with winch he has a.ssigned a motive for every thing, 
to a closer examination, in which we are little likely to 
rupt2 by any of the magical illusions of imagination, and in 

Tuch examination the want of internal 

escape detection, however much of thought and reflection the 

outward structure of a drama may display. of 

It is singular enough, that of all the dramatical works of 

I^eLing, the last, Natha-n der Weise, which he wrote when liis 
zeal for the improvement of the German theatre had n^rly 
cooled and as he says, merely with a view to laugh at theo- 
.ogists. shoild be the most conformable to the genuine rules 
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of nit. A remarkable tale of Boccacio is wrought up witli a 
ouiubcr of inventions, which, however wonderful, are yet not 
improbable, if the circumstances of the times are considercil; 
the fictitious persons are grouped round a real and famoin# 
character, the great Sal^tlin, who is <lrawn with historical 
truth ; the crusades in the background, the scene at Jerusa¬ 
lem, the meeting of persons of various nations and religions 
on this Oriental soil,—all this gives to the work a romantic 
air, and with the thoughts, foreign to the ago in question, 
which for the sake of his philosophical views the 2>«ct has in¬ 
terspersed, forms a contrast somewhat 'uizardous indeed, hut 
yet exceedingly attractive. The form is freer and more con- 
prehensive than in kessing’s other pieces ; it is very nearly 
that of a drama of Shakspearc. He has also retut..ed here to 
the use of versification, which he had formerly rejected; not 
indeed of the Alexandrine, for the discarding of which from 
the serious drama we are in every respect indebted to him, but 
the rhymeless lambic. The verses in Nathan are indeed often 
harsh and carelessly laboured, but truly dialogical; and the ad¬ 
vantageous influence of versification becomes at once apjiarcnt 
upon comparing the tone of the present ]>ieco with the prose 
of the others. Had not the development of the truths which 
Lessing had particularly at heart demanded so much of repose, 
had there been more of rapid motion in the action, the piece 
would certainly have pleased also on the stage. That Lessing, 
with all his independence of mind, was still in his dramatical 
principles influenced in some ineasiiro by the general inclina¬ 
tion and tastes of his age, I infer from this, that the imitators 
of Nathan were very few as compared with those of Emilia 
Galotti. Among tlie striking imitations of the latter style, I 
will merely mention the Julixts von Tartni. 

Enr^el must bo rcgtirded as a ilisciplo of Lessing. His 
small after-pieces in the manner of Lessing arc jicrfectly 
insignificant; but his treatise on imitation (^JMhnilc) shows the 
point to which the theory of his master leads. This book con¬ 
tains many useful observations on the first elements of the 
language of gesture: the grand error of the author is, that he 
considered it a complete system of mimicry or imitation, 
though it only treats of the expression of the passions, and 
does not contain a syllable on the subject of exhibition of 
character. Moreover, in liis histrionic art he has not given a 
place to the ideas of tragic comic; and it may easily ho sup- 

2 K 
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posed tliat ho rejects ideality of every kind*, and merely 
re<juires a bare copy of nature. 

The nearer I di*aw to the present times the more I wish to 
ne general in my observations, and to avoid entering into 
iniiiLitc criticism of works of living writers with part of whom 
I have been, or still am, in relations of personal friendship or 
hostility. Of the dramatic career, however, of Goethe and 
Schiller, two writers of whom our nation is justly proud, and 
whose intimate society has frequently enabled me to correct 
an<l enlarge my own ideas of art, I may speak with the frank¬ 
ness that is worthy of their great and disinterested labours. 
Tlie errors wliicb, under the influence of erroneous principles, 
they at first gave rise to, are cither already, or soon will he, 
sunk in oblivion, even because from their very mistakes they 
contrived to advance towards greater purity and perfectness; 
Uicir works will live, and in them, to say the least, we have 
the fomulation of a di'amatic school at once essentially Ger¬ 
man, and governed by genuine principles of art. 

Scarcely had Goethe, in his Werthevy published as it were 
a declaration of the rights of feeling in opposition to the 
tyranny of social relations, when, by the example.which he 
set in Gotz von JierlichingeriyXiQ protested against the arbitrary 
rules which had hitherto fettered di'amatic poetry. In this 
j>lay we see not an imitation of Shakspeare, but the inspira¬ 
tion excited ill a kindred mind by a creative genius. In the 
dialogue, he put in practice Lessing’s principles of nature, 
only with greater boldness; for in it he rejected not only 
versification and all embellrehinents, but also disregarded the 
laws of written language to a degree of licence which had never 
been ventured upon before. He avoided all poetical circumlo¬ 
cutions; the picture was to be the very thing itself; and thus 
he sounded in our cars the tone of a remote age in a degree 
illusory enough for tliose at least who had never learned from 
historical monuments the very language in which our ancestors 

* Among other strange things Cngel says, that as the language of 
Euripides, the latest, and in his opinion the most perfect of the Greek tra* 
gedians has less elevation than that of his predecessors, it is probable that, 
h'vd the Greeks carried Tragedy to further perfection, they would have pro-' 
ceeded a step farther : the next step forward would have been tj dis'earU 
verse altogether. So totally ignorant was Engel of the spirit of Grecian 
art. This approach to the tone of common life, which certainly may he 
traced in Euripides, is the very indication of tlie decline and in^)»end:ng 
fali of Tragedy: but even in Comedy the Greeks never could bring them¬ 
selves to make use of prose 
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tbcmscl>cs spoke. Most niovjii^ly ha.s he ex}>rosse<l the (>(i! 
German cordiality: the situations which are sketched with a 
few rapid strokes are irresistibly powerful; the whole conveys 
a great historical meaning, for it represents the conflict be¬ 
tween a departing and a coming age; between a century of 
rude but vigorous independence, and one of political tameness. 
In this composition the poet never seems to have had an cyo 
to its representation on the stage; rather does he appear, in 
his youthful arrogance, to have scorned it for its insufficiency. 

It seems, in general, to have been the grand object of Goe¬ 
the to express his genius in his works, and to give new poeti¬ 
cal animation to his age; ns to form, lie was indiflerent about 
it, though, for the most part, he preferred the dramatic. At 
the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and some¬ 
times condescended even to comply with its demands as 
settled by custom and the existing taste; as, for instance, in 
his ClaviffOf a familiar tragedy in Lessing’s manner. Besides 
other defects of this piece, the fifth act does not correspond 
with the rest. In the four first acts Goethe adhered pretty 
closely to the story of ISeaumavchaisy but he invented the 
catastrophe; and when we observe that it strongly reminds 
the reader of Ophelia’s burial, and the meeting of Hamlet and 
Laertes at her grave, we have said enough to convey an idea 
how strong a contrast it forms to the tone and colouring of tlie 
rest. In Goethe has taken nearly the same liberty with 

the story of Count von Gleiclien which Lessing did with tha» 
of Virginia, but his labours were still more unsuccessful; the 
trait of the times of the Crusades on which lie foundc<l his 
play is affecting, true-hearted, and even edifying; but Stella 
can only ffatter the sentimentality of superficial feeling. 

At a later period he endeavoured to effect a reconciliation 
between his own views of art and the common dramatic 
forms, even the very lowest, in all of wliich almost he has made 
at least a single attempt. In Jphigenia he attempted to ex¬ 
press the spirit of Ancient Tragedy, according to his concep¬ 
tions of it, with regard especially to repose, perspicuity, and 
ideality. With the same simplicity, flexibility, and noblo 
olqgjtnco, he composed his Tasso, in which he has availed 
bimself of an historical anecdote to embody in a general sig¬ 
nificance the contrast between a court and a poet’s life. 
ICf/mont again is a romantic and historical drama, the sfvle <>( 
which steers a niidtUc l>etwoen his first niuiuicr in (I 'oCt., 
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and the form of Shakspeare. Srwin und JElmire and 
dine von Villabella, tf I may say so, are ideal operettes, which 
breathe so ligh.tly and airily that, with the accompaniments of 
music and acting, they would be in danger of becoming heavy 
and prosaic; in these pieces the noble and sustained style of 
the dialogue in Tasso is diversified with the most tender songs. 
Jery und Uately is a charming natural picture of Swiss man¬ 
ners, and in the spirit and form of the best French operettes; 
Scherz List und liache again is a true opera huff a, full of 
Italian Lazzi, Die Mitschuldigen is a comedy of common 
life in rhyme, and after the French rules. Goethe carried 
his condescension so far that he even wrote a continuation of 
an after-j»icce of Floriar/e; and his taste was so impartial that 
ae even translated several of Voltaire's tragedies for the Ger¬ 
man stage, Goethe’s words and rhythm no doubt have always 
a golden resonance, but still we cannot praise these pieces as 
successful translations; and indeed it would be matter of 
regret if that had succeeded which ought never to have been 
attempted. To banish these unprofitable productions from the 
German s<»)l, it is not necessary to call in the aid of Les¬ 
sing's Drttmaturgie ; Goethe’s own masterly paro<ly on Frenclj 
Tragedy in some scenes of Ksthevy will do this much more 
aiiiu.singly and cfTcctually. 

Dcr Triu7np?i. der Lmpjl^idsanikeit (The Triumph of Sen¬ 
sibility) is a highly ingenious satire of Goethe’s own imitators, 
and iiidiiios to the arbitrary comic, and the fancifully symbo¬ 
lical of Aristophanes, but a modest Aristophanes in gooi 
company and at court. At a much earlier period Goethe 
had, in some of his merry talcs and carnival plays, completely 
appropriated tlie manner of our lioncst Hans Sachs. 

In all these transformations wc distinctly recognize the satne 
free and j»owcrful poetical spirit, to which we may safely 
apply the Homeric lines on Proteus: 

AXX* i)Toi TTfUOTirrTn Xfct>i/ y/ufT* rjvyeuetns - 

Vtt'ero d' vy/)oV vha>p, kiu dfuhpeov x/yl/mfTtj'Xou. Od^ss. Hb, Iv 

A Hon now, he curls a surgy mane; 

Mere from our strict embrace a stream he glides. 

And last, sublime his stately growth he rears, 

A tree, and well-cISssembled foliage wears.—P ope.* 

** I have Here quoted the translation of Pope, though nothing can wcU 
l#e more vapid and more unlike the original, which is iiteraUy* “ First, L# 
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To tl»e yuntliful epocli belongs his ^aust, a work which was 
early planned, though not published till a lato period, and 
which even in its latest shape is still a fmgment, aixl from its 
very nature perhaps must always reiiiaiii so. lo ic liard to 
say whether we are here more lost in astonishment at the 
heights which the poet frequently reaches, or seized witli 
giddiness at the depths which he lays open to our ciglit. But 
this is not the place to express the whole of our admiration of 
this labyrinthine and boundless work, the peculiar creation of 
Goethe; w’e have merely to consider it in a dramatic point <d 
view. The marvellous poi>ular story of Kaustus is a subjoi-t 
peculiarly adapted for the stage; aud the Marionette p^ay, 
from which Goethe, after Lessing*, took the first idea of a 
drama, satisfies our expectation even in the meagre scenes an<l 
sorry wonls of ignorant puppet-showmen. Goethe’s work, 
which in some points adheres closely to the tradition, hut 
leaves it entirely in others, purposely runs out iu all directions 
beyond the dimensions of the theatre. In many scenes the 
action stands quite still, and they consist wholly of long soli¬ 
loquies, or conversations, delineating Faustus’s internal con¬ 
ditions and dispositions, and the development of his reflections 
on the insufliciency of human knowledge, and the unsatisfac¬ 
tory lot of human nature; other scenes, though in themselves 
extremely ingenious and significant, nevertheless, in regard t<» 
the progress of the action, possess an accidental appearance; 
many again, while they are in the conception theatrically 

became a lion with a huge mane—and then flo^sang water; and a ti'i-i- 
with lofty foliage.*'—It would not, perhaps, be advisable to recur to our 
earliest mode of classical translation, line for line, and nearly word fur 
word; but when German Literature shall be better known in Kngland, it 
will be seen from the masterly versions of Voss and Schlegel, that without 
diluting by idle epithets one line into three, as in the above example, it Is 
still possible to combine tidelity with spirit. The German translatic«n 
quoted by Mr. Schlegel runs, 

Erstlich ward er ein Leu mit filrchterlich rollonder TVIahne, 

Flossdaim als Wasser dahin, und rausclit' als ILinn in den Wolken. 

—Trans. 

♦ Lessing has borrowed the only scene of his sketch which he has 
ptiblished, (Faustus summoning the evil spirits in order to select the 
nimblest for bis servant,) from the old piece which bears the showv title; 
Infflix Pntdentia, or Doctor joannex In England ^hirluw In.d 

long ago wiitten u but uiiforiuu.krely it is not pniited in LotLley's 

Collection. 
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are but sli^litly sketched,—rhapsodical fni^moiits 
>r-lLho<:t beginning or end, in which the poet opens for a mo- 
ir.enb a surprising prospect, and then immediately drops the 
curtain again: whereas in the truly dramatic poem, intended 
to corry the spectators along with it, the separate parts must 
be fashioned after the figure of the wliole, so that we may say, 
each scene may have its exposition, its intrigue, and winding 
lip. Some scenes, full of the highest energy and overpower¬ 
ing pathos, for example, the murder of Valentine, and Mar¬ 
garet and Faustus in the dungeon, prove that the poet was a 
complete master of stage effect, and that he merely sacriiiced 
it for the sake of more comprehensive views. He makes fre- 
({uent demands on the imagination of his readers; nay, ho 
compels them, by way of background for his flying groups, to 
supply immense moveable pictures, and such as no theatrical 
art is capable of bringing before the eye. To represent the 
Faustus of Goethe, we must possess Faustus* magic staff, and 
his formulas of conjuration. And yet with all this unsuit- 
ahleness for outward representation, very much may be 
learned from this wonderful work, with regard both to plan 
and execution. In a prologue, which was pr<ibably composed 
at a later period, the poet explains how, if true to his genius, 
he could not accommodate himself to the demands of a mixed 
multitinle of spectators, and writes in some measure a farewell 


letter to the theatre. 

All mu.st allow that Goethe possesses dramatic talent in a 
very high degree, but not indeed much theatrical talent. Ho 
is much more anxious to effect his object by tender develop¬ 
ment than by rapid external motion; even the mild grace 
of his harmonious mind prevented him from aiming at strong 
demagogic effect. Iphiffeiiia in Taiu'^ts possesses, it is true, 
iiiorc^ithiiity to the Greek spirit than perhaps any other work 
of the moderns composed before Goethe's; but is not so much 
tin ancient trageily as a reflected image of one, a musical 
echo: the violent catastrophes of the latter appear here in the 
distance only as recollections, and all is softly dissolved within 
the mind. The deepest and most moving pathos is to be 
found in Egmonty but in tho conclusion this tragedy also is 
removed from the external world into the domain of an ideal 


sonl-iniisic. _ 

'That with this direction of his poetical career to the purest 
:jxprtJs:;ion of his inspired imagining, without regard to any 
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object, and with the universality of his artistic studies, 
Goethe should not have had that decided intluencc on the 
shape of our theatre which, if he hud chosen to dedicate him* 
self exclusively and iininediatcly to it, he might have exor¬ 
cised, is easily conceivable. 

In the mean time, shortly after Goethe's first appearance; 
the attempt had been made to bring Shakspeare on onr stage 
The effort was a great and exti-aordinary one. Actos-s still 
alive acquired their first laurels in this wholly novel kind of 
exhibition, and Schroder, perhaps, in some of the most cele¬ 
brated tragic and comic parts, attained to the same perfection 
for which Garrick ha<l been idolized. As a whole, however, 
no one piece ap])eared in a very perfect shape; most of thorn 
were in heavy prose translations, and frequently mere extracts, 
with disfiguring alterations, were exhibited. The separate 
characters and situations had been hit to a certain degree of 
success, but the sense of his composition was often missed. 

In this state of things Schiller made his appearance, a man 
endowed with all tire qualifications necessary to produce at 
once a strong effect on the multititudc, and on nobler minds. 
Ho composed his earliest works while very young, an<l un¬ 
acquainted with that world which ho attempted to paint; and 
altiiough a genius independent and bohlly daring, he was 
nevertheless influenced in various ways by the models which 
he saw in the already mentioned pieces of Lessing, by the 
earlier labours of Goethe, ami in Shakspeare, so far as he could 
understand him without an acquaintance with the original. 

In this way wore produced the works of his youtli :—Die 
HaYiheVy CoOale und Ztiche, and l^iesco. The first, wild and 
horrible as it was, produced so powerful an cflect as even to 
turn the heads of youthful enthusiasts. The defective imita¬ 
tion here of Shakspeare is not to be mistaken: Francis ISIoor 
is a prosaical Richard III., cnnoble<l by none of the properties 
which in the latter mingle admiration with aversion. Oabale 
und Ijiehe can hardly affect us by its extravagant sentimen¬ 
tality, but it tortures us by the most painful impressions. 
J^'iesco is in design the most pervertetl, in efiect the feeblest. 

So noble a mind could not long persevere in such mistaken 
courses, though they gained him applauses which might havo 
rendered the continuance of Ins blindness excusable. Ho bad 
in his own case experienced the dangers of an undisciplined 
spirit an<l an ungt*vcrnable defiance of all constraining aiitho- 
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rity, and therefore, with incredible diligence and a sort of 
passion, he gave himself up to artistic discipline. The work 
which marks tliis new epoch is T)o 7 i Carlos. In parts we 
observe a greater depth in the delineation of oliaracter; yet 
tl»e old and tumid extravagance is not altogether lost, but 
merely clothed with choicer forms. In the situations there is 
much of pathetic power, the plot is complicated even to epi¬ 
grammatic subtlety; but of such value in the eyes of the 
]>oet were his dearly purchased reflections on human nature 
and social institutions, that, instead of expressing them by the 
pi'ogress of the action, lie exhibited them with circumstantial 
fulness, ami made his characters philosophize more or less on 
theiiiselvos an<l (ithcrs, and by that moans swelled his work to 
a size quite incomjiatible with theatrical limits. 

Historical and philosophical studies seemed now, to the 
nltiinate j)i*ofit of his art, to have seduced the jioet for a time 
from his jioctical career, to winch he returned with a riper 
mind, enriched with vaiaod knowledge, and truly enlightened 
at last with resjicet to his own aims and means. He now 
applied himself exclusively to Historical Ti-agedy, and cmlca- 
vuiired, by divcsftng himself of his personality, to rise to a 
Irulv objective i*epi'Csentation. In ^Vcilleiistciii he has ad¬ 
hered so conscientiously to historical truth, that he couhl not 
wholly master his materials, an event of no great Iiistorica) ex¬ 
tent is sj>un out into two plays, with prologue in some <legreo 
didactical. In form he has closely followed SJiakspearo ; only 
that he might not make too large a demand on the imagiiiit- 
tion of the spectators, he has endeavoured to confine the 
changes of place ami time within narrower limits. Ho als(» 
tictl himself down to a more sustained observance of tragical 
flignity, and has brought forward no persons of mean con- 
or ut Icnst Uid not allow tliciu to speak in their natnnil 
tone, and banished into tlie prelude the mere peo2>le, here 
rei>rcsentcd by the army, though Shakspeare introduced them 
witli such vividness and truth into the very midst of the 
groat public events. The loves of Thekla and Max Piccolo- 
min' form, it is true, }>roperly an episode, and bear the stamp 
d an age very diflbrent from that depicted in the rest of the 
work; l)ut it afl’ords an opportunity for the most alTcctiiig 
cones, and is c<mccive<l with equal tenderness and dignity. 

Mitria is planned and executed ivith more artistic 

kill, and also with greater depth and breadth. All is wisely 
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weighed; we may censure particular parts as olTensivc: the 
tjuarrel for instance, between the two Queens, the wild fuiy o( 
Mortimer’s passion, &c.; but it is hardly possible to take any 
thing away without involving thewhole in confusion. The piece 
cannot fail of effect; the last moments of Mary are truly w’orthy 
of a queen; religious impressions are employed with becom¬ 
ing earnestness; only from the care, perhaps superlluous, to 
exercise, after Mary’s death, poetical justice on Elizabeth, the 
•spectator is dismissed rather cooled and indifferent. 

With such a wonderful subject as the Maid of OrUanSy 
Schiller thought himself entitled to take greater liberties. The 
plot is looser; the scene with Montgomery, an epic intermix¬ 
ture, is at variance wdth the general tone; in the singular and 
inconceivable appearance of the black knight, the object of tho 
poet is ambiguous; in the character of Talbot, and many other 
parts, Schiller has entere<l into aii unsuccessful competition 
with Sliakspeare; and I know not but the colouring em¬ 
ployed, wliich is not so brilliant as might be imagined, is an 
equivalent for the severer pathos wdiich has been sacrificed to 
it. The history of the Maid of OrleanSy even to its details, is 
generally know'n ; her high mission was believed by herself 
and generally by her contemporaries, and produced the most 
extraordinary effects. The marvel miglit, therefore, have 
been rejireseuted by the poet, even though the sceptical sj>?rit 
of his contemporaries should have deterred him from giving 
it out for real; and the real ignominious martyrtlom of this 
betrayed an<l abandone<l heroine would have agitated us more 
doe]»ly than the gaudy and rose-coloured one which, in con- 
tm<iiction to history, Sdchiller has invented for her. Sliak- 
speare’s picture, though partial from national prejudice, still 
pos.scsses much more historical truth and profundity. How¬ 
ever, the German piece will ever remain as a generous 
attempt to vindicate the honour of a name deformed by im- 
jmdent ridicule; and its dazzling effect, strengthened by tho 
rich ornateness of the language, deservedly gained for it on 
the stage the most eminent success. 

Least of all am I disposed to approve of the princiidcs 
wlikrh Schiller followed in The Tride of MessinOy and which 
ijo openly avows in his preface. Tho exaininntion of them, 
however, w'ould lea<l me too far into the province of theory. 
It was intcmleil to be a trage<ly, at once aiici<*nt in its form, 
but romantic in substance. A story altogether fictitious :a 
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kept in a co^stuiiie so imlefinite and so devoitl of all iutrinsic 
probability, that the picture is neither truly itleal nor truly 
natural, neither mythological nor historical. The roinautic 
poetry seeks indeed to blend together the most remote objects, 
out it cannot admit of combining incompatible things; tho 
way of thinking of the people represented cannot be at once 
Pagan and Christian. I will not complain of him for borrow- 
ing openly as be has done; the whole is principally composed 
of two ingredients, the story of Eteoclcs and Polynlces, who, 
notwithstanding the mediation of their mother Jucastc, con¬ 
tend for tho sole possession of the throne, and of the brothers, 
in the ^willingen vott Klinger, and in Juliris von 2 hrent, 
impelled to fiutricide by rivalry in love. In the introduction 
of the choruses also, though they possess much lyrical sub* 
limity and many beauties, the spirit of the ancients has been 
totally mistiken; as each of the hostile brothers has a chorus 
attaclicd bis, the one contending against the other, they 
both cease to be a true chorus; that is, the voice of human 
sympathy and contemj>lation elevated above all personal con¬ 
siderations. 

Schillers last work, Wilhelm Tell, is, in my opinion, also 
his best. Here be has returned to the poetry of history; the 
manner in which he has handled his subject, is true, cordial, 
and when we consider Schiller’s ignorance of Swiss nature 
and manners, wonderful in point of local truth. I t is true ho 
bad here a noble source to draw from in the speaking pictures 
of the immortal John IVliiller. This soul-kindling picture o 
old German manners, piety, and true heroism, ini^ht have 
merited, as a solemn celebration of Swiss freedom, n\e 
hundred years after its foundation, to have been exhibite< , 
in view of Tell’s chapel on the banks of the lake of Lucerne, 
in the open air, and with the Alps for a background. 

Schiller was carried off by an untimely death in the fulness 
of mental maturity; up to the last moment his health, wliuli 
bad long been iindcrnuncd, was made to yield to bis powertuJ 
will, and completely exhausted in the pursuit of most praise¬ 
worthy objects. How much might he not have still per¬ 
formed had he lived to dedicate himself exclusively to the 
theatre, and with every work attained a higher mastery in 
his art! He was, in the genuine sense of the word, a vir¬ 
tuous artist ; with purity of mind he worshipped the true and 
Jie beautiful, and to his iudefatigabla efforts to attain them 
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his own existence was tbe sacrifice; he was, moreover, far 
removcil from that petty self-love and jealousy but too com¬ 
mon even ainon^ artists of excellence. 

Great original minds in Germany have always been followed 
by a host of imitators, and hence both Goethe and Schiller 
have been the occasion, without any fault of theirs, of a 
number of defective and degenerate productions being brought 
on our stage. 

Gblz vou Berlichingen was followed by quite a flood of 
chivalruus in which there was nothing historical but 

the names and other external circumstances, nothing chival¬ 
rous but the helmets, bucklers, and swords, and nothing of 
old German honesty but the supposed rudeness: the senti¬ 
ments were as modern as they were vulgar. From chivalry- 
pieces they became true cavalry-pieces, which certainly de¬ 
served to be acted by horses rather than by men. To all 
those who in some measure appeal to the imagination by 
superficial allusions to former times, may bo apjjlied what'l 
suitl of one of the most admire<l of them : 


Mit Harsthornem, und Burgen, und Haniischen, pranget Johanna; 

Truuu: mil- gctiele das Stuck, waren nicht Worte dabey*. 

^ Ihe next place in the public favour has been held by the 
h^tTnily i ictuve and the Affecting^ Dvumxiy two secondary species. 
From the charge of encouraging these both by precept uml 
example Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller (the two last by their 
earliest compositions Stelluy CluvigOy Die Geschwistevy Cabale 
Wild Liehe)y cannot he accjiiittcd. I will name no one, hut 
merely suppose that two writers of some talent and theatrical 
knowkilgc had dedicated themselves to these species, that 
tlioy Iki^I botl) lui^takoii the essence of cli^Diatic poetry, an<l 
Jaiil down to themselves a prcton<letl moral aim; hut that the 
one saw moixility under the narrow guise of economy, ami 
tbeotlier in that of sensibility: what s<.rt of fruits would thus 
l>i' j>at forth, and how would the a)>p]au.se of the multitmle 
finally decide between these two competitors f 

1 he faiuily picture is inteiulcil to porti’ay tlic o'ci’y-day 
couise ot the middle rtinks of society. The extraorJinarV 
e^ eiits >\liich are protlucc<l by intrigue are consc<iuently 
banisbctl Irom it: to cover this want of motion, tbe writer 


* ^Vilh trumpets, and donjons, and 
It would ceruunly please were but 


nli L U- 
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has recourse to a characterization wholly indiviilua.. and 
capable of receiving vividness from a practised player, but 
attaches itself to external peculiarities just as a bad portrait- 
naiuter endeavours to attain a resemblance by noticing every 
pit of small-pox and wart, and peculiar dress and ci-aya^tio: 
the motives and situations are sometimes humorous and droll, 
but never truly diverting, as the serious and prosaical aim 
which is always kept in view completely prevents this. Ihe 
rapid detenninationsof Comedy generally end before tlie family 
lifebegins, by which all is fixed in every-day habits lomake 
economy poetic?il is impossible: the dramatic family painter 
will he able to say as little of a fortunate ami tmn^uil 
domestic establishment, as the liistorian can of a state m pos¬ 
session of external and internal tram|uillity. He is therefore 
driven to interest us by painting with painful accuracy the 
torments and the penury of domestic life—^hagrins expe¬ 
rienced in the honest exercise of duty, in the education of 
children, interminable dissensions between husband nml wile, 
the bad conduct of servants, and, above all things, cares of 
earning a daily subsistence. The spectators understand these 
pictures but too well, for every man knows where the shoe 
pinches i it may be very salutary for them to have, in presence 
of the stage, to run over weekly in thought 
tween their expenditure and income; but 

hardly derive from it elevation of mind or recreation, for they 
do hut find again on the stage the very same thing which 

they have at home from morning to night. tKoir 

The sentimental poet, again, contrives to Ij^btcn tbcir 

heart His general doctrine amounts properly to tins tuat 

. hat is callecf a good heart atones for all errors 

trances and that, with respect to virtue, wo are not .o insist 

so strictly on principles. Do but allow he ^^ 

his spectators, free scope to your natural impulses , see h< w 
well It becomes my naiee girls, when they voluntarily and 

witiiout reserve confess every thing. If he only knovs 
corrupt bv means of effeminate emotions—i-ather sensual than 
moml, but at the close contrives, by the introduction of some 
generous benefactor, who showers out his liberality with open 
Lnds, to make all things pretty even, he 

delimits the vitiated hearts of Ins audience: they feel as if 
ihey had themselves done noble actions, without, 
puniog their l.amlo in their own pockets—a.l is di-awn froJi 
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the purse of tlie generous poet. In the long run, therefore, the 
atfecting species can hardly fail to gain a victory over the 
economical; and this has actually been the case in Germany. 
But wiiat in these dramas is painted to us not only as natural 
and allowable, hut even as moral and dignified, is strange 
beyond all thought, and the seduction, consequently, is much 
more dangerous than that of the licentious Comedy, for this 
very reason, that it does not disgust us by external indecency, 
but steals into unguarded minds, and selects the most sacre4i 
names for a disguise. 

The poetical as well as moral decline of taste in our time 
has been attended with this consequence, that the most popular 
writers for the stage, regardless of the opinion of good judges, 
and of true repute, seek only for momentary apjilause; while 
others, wdio have both higher aims, keep both the former 
in view, cannot prevail on themselves to comply with the 
demands of the multitude, and when they do compose 
<lramai.ically, have no regard to the stage. Hence they are 
defective in the theatrical part of art, which can only be at¬ 
tained in perfection by practice and experience. 

The repertory of our stage, therefore, exhibits, in its 
miserable wealth, a motley assemblage of chivalrous pieces, 
family pictures, and sertimental dramas, which are occa¬ 
sionally, though seldom, varied by works in a grander and 
higher style by Shakspeare and Schiller. In this state of 
things, translations and imitations of foreign novelties, and 
es])ecia11y of the French after-pieces and operettes, are indis¬ 
pensable. From the worthlessness of the separate works, 
nothing Init the fleeting charm of novelty is sought for 
ill theatrical entertainment, to tho great injury of the 
Iiistrionic art, as u number of insignificant parts must be got 
by heart in the most hurried manner, to be immediately 
forgotten*. 

* To this must be added, by way of rendering the vulgarity of our 
theatre almost incurable, the radically depraved disposition of every thing 
haring any reference to the theatre. Tlie companies of actors ought to be 
under the management of intelligent judges and persons practised in the 
Utumatic art, and not themselves players. Engel presided for a time over 
the Berlin theatre, and eye-witnesses universally assert that he succeeded 
in gi\nni5 it a great elevarion. What Goethe has effected in the manage¬ 
ment of the theatre of Weimar, in a small town, and with small means, U 
snown to all good theatrical judges in Germany. Rare talents he cau 
Deitlier create nor reward, but he accustoms the actors to order and di9<d* 
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The labours of the poets who do not write immediately foi 
the theatre take every variety of direction: in this, a« in 

pline, to which they are generally altogether disinclined, and thereby gives 
to his representations a unity and harmony which we do not witness on 
larger theatres, where every individual plays as his own fancy prompts him 
The little correctness with which their parts are got by heart, and the im¬ 
perfection of their oral delivery, I have elsewhere censured. I have heard 
verses mutilated by a celebrated player in a manner which would at Paris 
be considered unpardonable in a beginner. It is a fact, that in a certain 
theatre, when they were under the meltmcholy necessity of representing 
piece in verse they wrote out the parts as prose, that the players might not 
be disturbed in their darling but stupid affectation of nature, by observa¬ 
tion of the quantity. How many “ periwig-pated fellows’* (as Shakspeare 
called such people), must we suffer, who imagine they are affording the 
public an enjoyment, when they straddle along the boards with their awk¬ 
ward persons, considering the words which the poet has ^ven them to 
repeat merely as a necessary evil. Our players are less anxious to please 
than the French. By the creation of standing national theatres as they 
are called, by which in several capitals people suppo^ that they have 
accomplished wonderSi and are likely to improve the histrionic art, they 
have on the contrary put a complete end to all competition, “^ey bestow 
on the players exclusive pri\*ileges—they secure their s^aries for life j 
haring now nothing to dread from more accomplished rivals, and being 
independent of the fluctuating favour of the spectators, the only concern of 
the actors is to enjoy their places, like so many benefices, in the most con¬ 
venient manner. Hence the national theatres have become true hospitals 
for languor and laziness. The question of Hamlet with respect to tlie 

players_Do they grow rusty?” will never become obsolete; it must, 

Lasl be always answered in the affirmative. The actor, from tlie ainbi- 
cuous position in which he lives (which, in the nature of things, cannot 
well be altered), must possess a certain extravagant enthusiasm for his art, 
if he is to gain any extraordinary repute. He cannot be too passion¬ 
ately alive to noisy applause, reputation, and every brilliant reward whicli 
may crown his efforts to please. The present moment is his kingdom 
time is his most dangerous enemy, as there is nothing durable in his exhi¬ 
bition. Whenever he is filled with the tradesman-like anxiety of securing 
a moderate maintenance for himself, his wife, and children, there is an end 
of all improvement. We do not mean to say that the old age of deserv ing 
artists ought not to be provided for. But to those players who from age, 
illness, or other accidents, have lost their qualifications for acting, we 
ought to give pensions to induce them to leave off instead of continuing tn 
play. In general, we ought not to put it into the heads of the players that 
they are such important and indispensable personages. Nothing is more 
rare than a truly great player; but nothing is more common than the 
qualifications for filUng characters in the manner we generally see them 
filled; of this we may be convinced in every amateur theatre among tole¬ 
rably* educated people. Finally, the relation which subsists with us 
^tween the manugers of theatres anti writers, is also as detrimental as 
possible. In France and Kiigland, the author of e piece has a ccriaiu 
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other departments, may bp observed tlio ferment of ideas 
that has brought on our literature in foreign countries the 
reproach of a chaotic anarchy, in which, however, the striving 
after a higher aim as yet unreached is sufficiently visible. 

The more profound study of .Esthetics has among the Ger¬ 
mans, by nature a speculative rather than a practical people, 
led to this consequence, that works of art, and tragedies more 
especially, liave been executed on abstract theories, more or 
less misunderstood. It was natural that these tragedies 
should produce no effect on the theatre; nay, they are in 

general, unsuited for representation, and wholly devoid of knv 
inner principle of life. ^ 

Others again, with true feeling for it, have, as it were 

appropriated the very spirit of the ancient tragedians, and 

sought for tho most suitable means of accommodating the 

simple and pure forms of ancient art to the present constitu¬ 
tion of our stage. 

Men truly distinguished for their talents have attached 
tliemselves to the romantic drama, but in it they have ceiie- 
mlly adopted a latitude whicli is not really allowable excent 
m a romance, wholly disregarding the compression wbicli 
the dramatic form n^ecessarily requires. Or they have seized 
only the musically fanciful and picturesquely sportive side ot 
the Spanish dramas, without their thorough keeping, their 
energetical power, and their theatrical effect ^ ® 

What path shall we now enter? Shall we endeavour to 
.iccustoin ourselves again to the French form of Tra.-edv 
which has been so long banished? Repeated experience^of U 
has proved that, however modified in the translation and 
representation, for even in the h.ands of a Goethe or a Schiller 

'"‘lisi'ensable, it can never be very sue- 

hai^d, and at thrir nwr,manager of theatres pay a certain sum before- 
lu tneir own nsk, for the manuscripts which thev rec<»iv«» Th.... 

u e^atmmdiL"-P other haVd,7rthe p^e?e 

^“‘obly rewarded. 

to tbe shtre o? the dmm,H 

iTof.ts Of ^ dramattc writer m England. He has not a part of the 

Us luuch a^i '•‘t* play runs three nights, it firings luit 

u* u, luuch as li ,t were to run three thousand nights.— Tka.vs.j 
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The genuine imitation of Greek Tragedy has far more affi¬ 
nity to our national ways of thinking; but it is beyond the 
comprehension of the multitude, and, like the contemplatio^n 
of ancient statues, can never be more than an acquired artistic 
enjoyment for a few highly cultivated minds. 

In Comedy, Lessing has already pointed out the difficulty 
of introducing national manners which are not provincial, 
inasmuch as with us the tone of social life is not modelled 
after a common central standard. If we wish pure comediei, 
I would strongly recommend the use of rhyme; with the more 
artificial form they might, perhaps, gradually assume also a 
peculiarity of substance. 

To mo, liowever. it appears that this is not the most urgent 
want: let us first bring to perfection the serious and higher 
species, in a manner worthy of the German character. Now 
Here, it appears to me, that our taste inclines altogether to 
the romantic. What most attracts the multitude in our hall- 
seutimental, half-humorous dramas, which one moment trans¬ 
port us to Peru, and the next to Kanischatka, and soon after 
into the times of chivalry, while the sentiments are ab moaern 
and lachr 3 rmose, is invariably a certain sprinkling of the 
romantic, which wo recognize even in the most insipid magical 
operas. The true significance of this species was lost with us 
before it was properly found; the fancy has passed with the 
inventors of such chimeras, and the views of the plays are 
sometimes wiser than those of their authors. In a hundreci 
play-bills the name “ romantic” is profaned, by being lavished 
on rude and monstrous abortions; let us therefore be per¬ 
mitted to elevate it, by criticism and history, again to its true 
import. We have lately endeavoured in many ways to revive 
the remains of our old national poetry. These may afford the 
poet a foundation for the wonderful festival-play; but the 
most dif»'nificd species of the romantic is the historical. 

In tins field the most glorious laurels may yet be reaped by 
dramatic poets who are willing to emulate Goethe and Schiller. 
Only let our historical drama be in reality and thoroughly 
national; let it not attach itself to the life and adventures of 
single knights and petty princes, who exercised no influence 
oil the fortunes of the whole nation. Let it, at the same tim^ 
be truly historical, drawn from a profound knowledge, and 
transporting us back to the great olden time. In this mirror 
let the poet wable us to see. while we take deep shame to 
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oorsolvcs for what we are, what t!ie Germans were in former 
times, and what they must again be. Let him impress it 
strongly on our hearts, that, if we do not consider the lessons 
of history better than we have hitherto done, we Germans—* 
we, formerly the greatest and most illustrious nation of 
Europe, whoso frcely-elcctcd prince was willingly acknow¬ 
ledged the head of all Christendom—are in danger of dis¬ 
appearing altogether from the list of independent, nations. 
The higher ranks, by their prc<lilection for foreign manners, 
by their fondness for exotic literature, which, transplanted 
from its natural climate into hot-houses, can only yioM a 
miserable fruit, have long alienated theniselvos from the ho<ly 
of the people; still longer, even for three centuries, at least, 
has internal dissension wastetl our noblest energies in civil 
wars, whose ruinous conser|ucnces are now first beginning to 
disclose tlicmselves. ^lay all who have an opportunity of 
influencing the public mind exert themselves to extinguish at 
last the old misuntlerstandings, and to rally, as roun<I a conse¬ 
crated banner, all the well-dispose<l objects of reverence, which, 
unfortunately, have been too long deserted, but by faithful 
attachment to which our forefathers acijuired so much happi¬ 
ness and renown, and to let them feel their indestructible 
unity as Germans! What a glorious picture is furnished by 
our history, from the most remote times, the wars with the 
Romans, down to the establishment of the German Empire! 
Then the chivalrous and brilliant era of the House of Holicii- 
stanfen ! and la.stly, of greater political importance, and more 
nearly concerning ourselves, the House of Hapsburg, with its 
many princes and heroes. What a field for a poet, who, like 
Shakspeare, coultl discern the poetical aspect of the great 
events of the world ! But, alas, so little interest do wc Ger¬ 
mans take in events truly important to our nation, that its 
greatest achievements still lack even a fitting historical 
r€>cord 
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greatly enlarged, l>y Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., &c., &c. 3 

vo]$> 5 j. each. 


Venables. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. 
Sr. each. 

BOETHITJS'S Consolation of 
Philosophy. KingAlfred’sAnglo- 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages. Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by the Rev. S. Fox, 
M.A. 5r. 

BOPCN’S Olotlonary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th Edition. 6 s. 

BOSN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3r. 6 e/. 
each. 

Vol. I.— Table Games :—Bil¬ 
liards, Bagatelle, Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Dominoes, Soli¬ 
taire, Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge 
et Noir, Roulette, E.O., Hazard, 
Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecart^, Euchre, B^zique, Crib- 
bage. Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula¬ 
tion, &c., &c. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
S^tems used by various Nations ; 
with the Methods for deter¬ 

mining the Corresponding Dates. 
ByJ. J. Bond. 5^. 

BO NO MI’S Nineveh and Its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5r. 

BOSWELL’S Iilfe of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and JOHNSONIANA. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. With 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3r. 6(f. each. 

BRAND’S Popular Antiquities 
of England, ScoUand, and Ire¬ 
land. Arranged, revised, and 


BREMER'S (Frederlka) Works. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3J. 6 ii. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISE S. 
BeU (Sir Charles) on the Hand. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^, 

Kirby on the .^Istory, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 
Vol. I., 5 j. A'^oI. II. out of print 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex¬ 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man. 3^. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con¬ 
stitution of Meui. ^s. 

BRINK (B. ten) Early EngUsh 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. Vol. I. To Wyclif. Trans¬ 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 

3^. 6</. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear¬ 
liest Drama, Renaissance. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Ph.D. 3^. 6 </. 

Vol. III. From the Fourteenth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 
3s, 6d. 

- Five Lectures on Shake¬ 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
3s. 6d. 

BRONTE (Charlotte). JaneEyro. 
W’ith an Introduction by Clement 
Shorter, and Illustrations in 
Colour and Black-ami-white by 
M. V'. Wheelhouse. 3 ^-. 6d. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas)W'orks 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 vols, 
3^. 6 d. each. 
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BURBLE’S Works. 8 vols. 3^. 6f/. 
each. 

I.—Vindication of Natural So¬ 
ciety—Essay on the Sub¬ 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel¬ 
lanies. 

II.—Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re¬ 
lating to the Bristol Elec¬ 
tion— Speech on Fox’s 
East India BUI, &c. 

III. —Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs—On the Na¬ 
bob of Arcot’s Debts— 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV.—Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V.—Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let¬ 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI.—Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments— 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 
General Index. 

VII. & VIII.—Speeches on the Im¬ 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings; and Letters. 
With Index. 

■ Life. By Sir J. Prior, 3^. e>d. 

BURNEY. The Early Diary 
of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768 - 1778 . With 
a selection from her Correspond¬ 
ence and from the Journals of 
her sisters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis. 2 vols. 3J. (id. each. 

_Evelina. By Frances Burney 

(Mme. D’Arblay). With an In¬ 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 2s. 6 d. 

- Cecilia. With an Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes by A. R. Ellis. 
2 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 


BURN (R ) Ancient Rome and 
its N^ghbotirhood. An Illus¬ 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. By Robert 
Burn, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7 j. 6d. 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J, G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 

new and enlarged Edition. Re¬ 

vised by William Scott Douglas. 
3 J. 6d. 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Sbilleto, M.A. With In¬ 
troduction by A. H. Bullen, and 
full Index. 3 vob. 3s. 6d. each. 

BURTON (Sir R. P.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-Madlnah and Mecoah. By 

Captain Sir Richard F, Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

This is the copyright edi¬ 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy 01 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis¬ 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, ss. 6d. 

_ Sermons. A New Edition, 

Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Analyses by the Rev. W. K. 
Matthews, M.A., B.D., Lecturer 
in Theology and Pliilosophy at 
Kings College, University of 
London- 3^. 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio¬ 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus¬ 
trations. 5r. 

- or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5r. each. 
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O^SAR. Oommentariea on the 
Oelllo and Civil Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 
S^- 

OaRLTIjS’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.r). Illus. 3 vols. 5.r. each. 

-Sartor Resartus. New Edi¬ 
tion. With 75 Illustrations by 
Edmund J. SuUivan. 5^. 

- A Selection of the Finest Pas¬ 
sages froiii his Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In¬ 
troduction, by A. W. Evans. 3J. (>ci. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vol. I. 6 j. 

[ Vol. II. out of print. 

CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5 j. 

- Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6 j. 

- Animal Physiology. Revised 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6x. 

C A S T Xj E (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus¬ 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6r. 

OATTERMOLjE’S Evenings at 
Haddon Hall. With 24 En¬ 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cat^ermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. 5/. 

CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the 
VigU of Venvis. A Literal Prose 
Translation, 5/. 


OELXjINI (Benvenuto). The 
Xdfe of. A New and Complete 
Translation, with an Introduction 
and Notes by R. H. Hobart Cust, 
M.A. (Oxon.) Illustrated. 2 vols. 
5s. each. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha Motteux’s Trans¬ 
lation revised. 2 vols. 3j. 6ci. 
each. 

- G-alatea. A Pastoral Ro¬ 
mance. Translated by G. W. J, 
Gyll. 3J. 6ei. 

-Exemplary Novels. Trans¬ 
lated by Walter K. Kelly. 3^. 6d, 

CHAUCER’S Poetioal Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, with a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W- Skeat, M.A. 4 
vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

CHEVRECL on Colour. Trans¬ 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates, 5r. ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
7s. 6d, 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 5r. 

CHRONICLES OP THE ORU- 
SAJDES. Contemporary Narra¬ 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf; 
and of the Crusade at St. Louis, 
by Lord John de Joinville. sj. 

CHRONICLES OF THE 
TOMBS. A Collection of Epi¬ 
taphs by T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S. 

s-y- 

OICERQl’S Orations. Translated 
by Pr(^. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. Sr. each. 
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OICERO’S Xjettera. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5j. each. 

_ On Oratory and Orators. 

With I.etters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. Ss. 

- On the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re¬ 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5 ^. 

_ AoademlcB, De Finibus, and 

Tvtsculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Vonge, M.A. 5x. 

_ Ofhoes ; or. Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age ; Lcelius, an Essay on Friend¬ 
ship; Scipio’s Dream; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3f. 6<i. 

OI*ARK’S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. i8tb Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Blanche, Rouge Croix. With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. 5^. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 

* 5 ^- 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti¬ 
mental Journey. 3s. 6d. 

COLERIDGE’S {S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3 ^. 6^a^. 

__ Aids to Refleotlon, and the 

Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OF Common Prayer. 3^. 

- Lectures and Notes on 

Shakespeare and other English 
Poets. Edited by Ashe. 
3 s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S Blo^phlaLlte- 
rarla ; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3^. 6d. 

- Blographla Epistolaris. 

Edited by Arthur Turribull. 2vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

- Table-Talk and Omnlana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A, 3 -^* 

- Idlsoellanles, ^Esthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col¬ 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3s. 6d, 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro¬ 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 
3 vols. Sr. each. 

_ Philosophy of the Sciences, 

being an Exposition of the 
Principles of the Cours dt 
Phtlosofkie Positive. By G. PI. 
Lewes. 5s. 

CONDE S History of the Do¬ 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dlo- 
tlonary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of i 5 >ooo) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. ByThompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883* 
2 vols. 5J. each. 

CORNELIUS NBPOS. — 
Justin. 

COXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M.A., F.R-S. Revised edition 
by John W^ade. 3 ^ols- 3 -^* 
each. 

_History of the House of 

Atzstria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 
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OKAJK’S (G-. Xi.) Pursiilt of KnoW' 
ledge under Dlfficiiltles. Illus¬ 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5^. 

OXTNlSnNGHAJVrS LJves of tlie 
Most Sminent Srltish Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh X.ives. By Mrs 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. New Edition, by M. L. 
Egerton-Castle. 3J. t>d. 

-Translated into English Verse 

by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi¬ 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustration.s on Steel, after 
Flaxm.an. 

DANTE, The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed onthe same 
pa}7e. By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 
2nd Edition. 5r. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me¬ 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XI., by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3J. 6if. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Ml‘»cel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri¬ 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 \ols. 
3r. ('.d. each. 

L—Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

II.—Memoirs 0/ a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, itc. 

HI.—.Moll Flanders, and the 
History of the Devil. 

IV.— Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel- 
i.ANEous Works — continued. 

V. — H istory of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665; The 
Storm (1703) ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI.- Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 3r. 6d. 

Also with 86 Illustra¬ 
tions. 5r. 

- A Selection of the Finest Pas¬ 
sages from his Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In¬ 
troduction, by John Masefield. 
3J. 6d. 

DEMMIN’S Slstory of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations. 
7s. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. Vol. I., js. 6^/.; Vols. 
II.—V,, 5 j. each. 

DE QUINCE Y (T.) A SelecUon 
of the Finest Passages from his 
Writings. Edited, with Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Introduc¬ 
tion, by Sidney Low. ^s. 6d. 

DE STAEL'S Corlnne or Italy. 
By Madame de Slael. Trans¬ 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3J. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Lav 
Terms and Phrases. With all th.. 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5^, 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English.. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5r. each. 
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D I D R O N ’ S Christian Icono¬ 
graphy : a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans¬ 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols, 
5f. each. 

DIOG^ENES IiAERTIITS. Lives 
and Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5f. 

DOBREE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

DONALDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Don.aldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. 5 r. 

DRAPER’S Htatory of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Eixrope. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D.. LL.D. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DUNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

DYER’S History of Modem Eu¬ 
rope, from the Fall of Constan¬ 
tinople. 3rd ediuon, revised and 
continued to the end of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A- 6 vols. 3s. 6d each. 

DYER’S (Dr T. H.) Pompeii : its 
BuiMings and Antiquities. By 
T. 11 . Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 
300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
6d. 

DYER (T. P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif¬ 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 
T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. 5 ^. 


EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebcr.s. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed, 3s. 6d. 

ELZE'S William Shakespeare. 
—See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
3^. 6 d. each. 

I.—Essays and Representative 
Men. 

II.—English Traits, Nature, and 
I Conduct of Life. 

I HI.—Society and Solitude—Letters 
! and Social Aims — Ad¬ 

dresses. 

IV.—Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

-A Selection of the Finest Pas¬ 
sages from his Writings. Editetl, 
with Biographical and Critical In- 
Irodviction, bvG. II. Perris. 35. Ctd. 

EPICTETUS, The Dlsooxirsos of. 
With the Enxheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5r. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. 5 ^* ^ch. 

EUTROPIUS.— 5 ^^ JosTiN. 

EUSEBIUS PAMP HILUS, 

Ecclesiastical History of. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev.C.F.Cruse,M,A. Ss. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Bray. 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. ss. each. 

FAIRUOLT’S Costume In Eng¬ 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 
5 j. each. 
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PEELDING’S Advontiires of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3J. 6c/. 

- Sistory of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3^. 6c/. each. 

— Amelia. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations. 5r. 

- A Selection of the Finest Pas¬ 
sages from lus Writings. Edited, 
with Biographical and Critical In¬ 
troduction, by Professor George 
Saintsbury. 3 j-. 6</. 

FLA-XM A N’S Lectures on Sctilp- 
ture. By John F'laxman, R.A. 
New Edition. With Portrait and 
S 3 Plates. 6 s. 

POSTER’S (John) Essays : on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him¬ 
self ; on the epithet Romantic ; 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangefical Religion. 3J. 6 cl, 

- Essays on the Inrprovement 

of Time. With Notes of Ser¬ 
mons and other Pieces. 3J. 6c/. 

OASEELiXj (Mrs.) Sylvia's 
Lovers. With Illustrations in 
Colour by M. V. Wheelhouse. 

3J. 6c/. 

GASPARY'S History of Italian [ 
Llteratiu-o to the Death of 
Dante. Translated by Herman 
Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D. 35. 6 J. 

GEOFFREY OP MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of .—See Old English 
Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORXJM. or En¬ 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper. 
B.A. 5^. ^ 

GfLDAS, Chronloles of .—See Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S Decline and Pall of 
the Roman Empire. Complete ' 


and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 3^. 6 d. each. 

Q’ILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

Q^IL BLAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6j. 

GIRALDUS OAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5r. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Part I. Ger¬ 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revbed 
by C. A. Buchheim, Ph.D. Sr. 

GOETHE’S Works Translated 
into English by various hands. 
»4 vols. 3f. 6 d. each. 

I. and II.—Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com¬ 

plete. (Swan wick.) 

IV. —Novels and Talcs. 

V. — Wilhelm Meister’s Appren¬ 
ticeship. 

VI. — Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

^ H.—Poems and Ballads. 

VIII.—Dramatic Works. 

IX.—Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X.—Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome. 

XI. — Mi.«cellaneous Travels. 

XH. — Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters. 

XIII. -—Correspondence with Zelter 

(o»it of print). 

XIV. — Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 

Divan and Acbilleid. 
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GOLDSMITH’S "Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3J. hd. each. 

GRAMMOISTT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles II Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c. 
New Edition. 5J. 

GRAT’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 1 
D. C. Tovey, M.A, 3 vols. 
3J. 6</. each. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans¬ 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 

5 ^- 

GREEK ROMANCES of HeUo- 
dorus, Longus, and Achilles i 
Tatius—viz.. The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans¬ 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

_ 

GREENE, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3r. 6.f. 

GREGORO VIUS, ROMAN 
J O IT RN AL S, 1852-1874 
Edited by Friedrich Altbnus. 
Translaleci from the Second 
German Edition by Mrs. Gustave 
W. Hamilton. 3-*‘. 6</. 

GREGORY’S Letters on the 
Evidences, Dootrines, Sc Duties 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Dr. Olinthus Gregory. 3 j. 6d. 

GRIMM’S TALES With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro¬ 
duction by Andrew I.ang, M.A. 

2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

- Gammer Grethel; or, Ger¬ 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 42 Fairy 
Talcs. Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 


With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3^. 6d, 

GROSSI’S Maroo Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3s. 6d. 

GTTIJSOT’S History of the 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to bis Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3r. 6d. 

- History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans¬ 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Misoel- 
laneotis Works and Remains. 
3J. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, ^s. 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 3rd 
and cheaper F^dition. Sj. 

HAUFE’S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria--The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3s. 6d. 

HAWTHORNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3J. 6rf. each. 

1 .—Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Im.age. 

II.— Scarlet I..etter,and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

HI.—Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro¬ 
mance. 

IV.—Mosses from an Old Manse. 



II 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries. 


HAZI^ITT'S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and Manners. By W. 
HazHtt. 

Lectures on the Literature 


of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays- 

3J. 6</. 


— Leotm'es on the English 
Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers, ^s. 6/f. 

—— The Plain Speaker. Opinions 
on Books, Men» and Things. 

— Round Table. 3^. 6//. 

— Sketches and Esaavs. 

3j. 6<f. 

The Spirit of the Age; or. 


Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 3s. 6d. 

View of the EngUsh Stage. 


Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 
3s. 6c/. 

HEATON’S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
bj’ Cosmo Monkhouse. 5/. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 2nd Edition, revised. 3 j. 6</, 


-Travel-Piotures, including the 

Tour in the I-Iarz, Norderney, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen¬ 
dices and Maps. 3^. 6d. 

HELIOEORtJS. Theagenes and 
Charioloa. — See Greek Ro¬ 
mances. 

EL P’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer 0 / 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
IC.C.B. 3 j. 6e/. 

— Life of Hernando Cortes, 
and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3 r. 6e/. each. 


HELP’S Life of Plzarro. 3^. Gd. 
Life of Las Casas the Apostle 


of the Indies. 3j. 6</. 

HENDERSON (E.) Select His¬ 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, the Church, &c., from 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson* 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 

HENFHEY’S Guide to English 

Coins, from the Conquest to 

1885. New and revised Edition 

by C. F. Keary, M.A., F.S.A. 

6x. 

HENRY OP HUNTINGDON’S 
History of the EngUah. Trans- 
lated by T. Forester, M.A. 3s. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Psalms. $s. 

HERODOTUS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A. 3^. 6<f. 

- Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 3s, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THEOGNIS, Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. $s. 

HOFFMANN’S (E. T. W.) The 
Soraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt.-Col. Alex 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip¬ 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5/. 

HOMER'S Iliad. A new trans¬ 
lation by E. 11. Blakeney, M.A. 

2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

- Translated into English Pro.se 

by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 5X. 
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HOMER’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Eoigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng¬ 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 

5 ^- 

— See also Pope. 

HOOPER’S (G.) Waterloo : Tlie 
Downfall of the First Napo¬ 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. New 
Edition. 6 ii. | 

— The Campaign of Sedan : 
The Downfall of the Second Em¬ 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. New Edition. 3 r. 6 d. 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. 2 s. 6^. 

HTfO-O’S (Victor) Dramatlo 
Works. Hernani—Ruy Bias— 

The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3 ^- 

___ Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans¬ 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. ; 
3f. Cd. I 

I 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans¬ 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 

3J. 6 i. each, excenting Vol. V. 5^. 

_ Personal Narrative of his 

Travels to the Equinoctial Re¬ 
gions of America during the years [ 

1790-1804. Translated by T. j 

Ross. 3 vols. 5 -** ®^ch. j 

_ Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott 4 and II. G. Bohn. 

5 J- 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5 r. 
each. (Vol. I. out of print.) 


HUNGARY: its History and Re¬ 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3 ^* 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
molrs of the IJfe of. By bis 
Widow, Lucy : together with hei 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of I^athom House. 
3r. Cd. 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Biois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H- T. Riley, M.A. 5 ^- 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com¬ 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por¬ 
traits, &c. 3J. td. each. 

I.— Salmagundi, Knicker¬ 
bocker’s History of New 
York- 

II.— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots¬ 

ford and Newstead Abbey. 

IV. —The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

V.—Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII.—Life and Voyages of 

Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com¬ 
panions. 

VIII.—Astoria, A Tour on the 

Prairies. 

IX._Lifeof Mahomet,Livesof the 

Successors of Mahomet. 

X.—Adventures of Captain Bon¬ 
neville, U.S.A.. Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI.— Biographies and Miscella¬ 
neous Papers. (Out of 
print). 

XII.-XV.—Life of George Wash¬ 
ington. 4 vols. 



Cofttctift€ci tn Bohn^s Ltbyciyies. 


(Washington) Life 
and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

ISOCRATES, The OraUona of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5f. 

JAMES’S (Q. P. R.) Life of 
Richard Coeur do Lion. 2 vols. 
2s. drf. each, (A^ol. I. out of print.) 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake¬ 
speare’s Heroines. Character¬ 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3r. 6d. 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Logs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. $s. 

JESSE’S (J. H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5^. each. 

- Memoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5.1. 

JOHNSON’S Lives of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. 3r. 6f/. each. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of, Winston’s Translation, re¬ 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. \ViIson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 
2s, 6d. each. 

JI^LIAN, the Emperor. Contain 
ing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two In¬ 
vectives and Libanus’ Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works. Tran.slalcd by C. W 1 
King, M.A. 5^. 


JIJmiJS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 
3r. 6 d, each. 

JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEPOS 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL. PERSIUS. SUL- 
PICIA and LUCILIUS. Trans¬ 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5^. 

HANT S Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 
John. 5/. 

- Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyaloal FoundatlonsofNatural 

Science. Translated by E. Belfort 
Bax. 5r. 

AeIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My¬ 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D. 
With 12 Plates from the Antique. 

KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho¬ 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
and Superstition of Various Coun¬ 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank. ^s. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans¬ 
lated into English Verse byElizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3^. 6rf. 

L AMAR TINE’S History of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3 j. 6d. each. 

- History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in France (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 

4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Eliana. Complete Edition. 

3J. 6d. 
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LiAMB’S (Charles) Speoimena of 
English Bramatio Poets of the 
Time of Elizabeth, ss. 6d. 

- Memorials and Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
3j. each. 

_ Tales from Shakespeare 




With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 

3 ^-. e>d. 

LANE S Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., Litt.B. 4 
vols, 31. each. 

LAPPENBERa’S Blstory of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott^. 2 vols. 
3^. 6i/- each. 

LEONARDO BA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans¬ 
lated by J- F- Rigs'ud, 

With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. New Edition. 
With numerous Plates. 5 ^. 

LEPSIXTS’S Letters from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Sinai. Translated by I... and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. 5 f. 

LESSINO-’S Bramatio Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernest Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 
3x. 6</. each. 

_ Laokoon, Bramatio Notes, 

and the Representation of 
Death by the AnolenU. Trans- 
lated by E.C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by Edward 
Bell, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3 ^. 

LILLY’S Introduction to Astro¬ 
logy. With a Grammar OF 
Astrology and Tables for Cal¬ 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel. 5 ^’ 


LIVY’S History of Rome. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. Sr. each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. John. 2 vols. 
3r. 6<af. each. 

LOCKHART (J. Gt.)—See Burns. 

LODGE’S Portraits of niustrlous 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio¬ 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5r. 
each. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. S-^* 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, 5s. each. 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2X. 

LONGUS. Daphnls and Chloe. 
—See Grrek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5 j. 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard ^Villiams, M.A. 5 ^- 

LUCRETIUS. A Prose Trans¬ 
lation. By H. A. J: ^unro. 
Reprinted from the Final ( 45 “) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. Duff, M.A. 5 ^-. 

__ Literally translated. By the 

Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. With 
a Metrical Version byj. M. Good. 

5^- 
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Lt 7 THEK*S Table-Talk. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited by William 
Hazlitt. 3r. 

—— Autobiography. — 

Michelet. 

MA.CmAVELLl*S History of 
Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His¬ 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli. 3^. ^d. 

IVT A T iTjET^S Northern Antlqul- 
^ 1 ®®! or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi¬ 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J, A. Black- 
well. 5x. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed: 
being a Translation of * I Pro- 
messi Sposi.* By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5r. 

MABCO POLO'S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5^- 

MARRYAT’S (Oapt. R.N.) 
Maetorman Ready. With 03 
Woodcuts. 3^. 6<f. 

—— Mission ; or. Scenes in Africa. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3 ^. 6 </. 

- Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3j. ed. 

- Privateersman. 8 Engrav¬ 
ings on Steel. 3J. 6r/. 

- Settlers In Canada. 10 En¬ 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3s. 6d. 


MARRYAT’S (Capt. R.N.) 
Poor Jaok. With 16 Illus¬ 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3j. 6d. 


IVT A R TI AL 'S Eplgi'ams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac¬ 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Works of Englbh Poets, and 
other sources, ys. 6d. 

MARTINEAD'S (Harriet) Hla 
tory of England, from i8oo- 
1815. 3r. 6d. 

- History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3^. 6 <f. each. 

- S^e Comte*$ Positive Philosophyt 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN¬ 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
toA.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5/. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 5^. 

MENZEL'S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 

3 vols. 3j. 6</. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
RAPHAEL, their Xdves and 
W orks. By Duppa aud Quatre- 

mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MICHELET'S Luther’s Auto¬ 
biography. Trans, by William 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix (iio 
pages) of Notes. 3^, 6^/. 

- History of the French Revo¬ 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
3 r. €>d. 


— Peter Simple. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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MIGNET SHlstoryof ttieFrenob 
Revolution, from 1789 to 1S14. 
^d. New edition, reset. 

Mllili (J. S.) Early Essays by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W. M. Gibbs. 
3X. 

MIIjIjEB. (Professor). History 
Philosophically Illustrated,from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3r. ^d. each. 


Edited 

3j. ^d. 


MILTON’S Prose Works, 
by J. A. St.John. 5 vols. 
each. 

__Poetical Works, with a Me¬ 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
Tames Montgomery, an Index to 
‘Paradise I>ost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey- 2 vols. V- 
each. 

MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravi^s on 
Steel. 2 vols. 3 ^« eac"- 

MOLIBRE’S Dramatic Work^ 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 
3r. (id. each. 

MONTAaXJ. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson. Lord WharnclilTe s Edi¬ 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cottons 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
llazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
3i. (id. each. 


MONTBSQTTIEXT’S Spirit ol 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3f. (id. each. 

MORE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
translation, with Roper’s * Life 
of Sir Thomas More,’ and More’s 
Letters to Margaret Roper and 
others. Edited, with Notes, by 
George Sampson. Introduction 
and Bibliography by A. Guih- 
kelch. The text of the Utopia is 
given as an appendix. 5^* 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. S-^* 

MOTLEY (J. L.). The Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biographical Intro¬ 
duction by Moncurc D. Conway. 
3 vols. 3^. 6</. each. 

MUDIE’S British Birds; or. His¬ 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
British Islands. Revised by W. 

‘ C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) Life of 
Jesus Christ. Translated by J. 
McClintock and C. Blumcnthal. 

3r. 

_ History of the Planting and 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 
2 vols. 3 J. each. (Vol. I. 
out of print). 

Memorials of Christian Life 


in the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Tians. by J. E. Ryland. 3 ^* 

NIBELUNGEN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nlbelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 


Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 
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by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

5 ^- 

N-iaOLINI*S History of the 
Jesuits: their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs VVith 8 
Portraits. 5r. 

NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon.Francis Nc»rth, Baron Guild¬ 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto¬ 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 3vols. 

6^. each. 

NUG-HNT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5s. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON¬ 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd^s 
Chronicle, Asser's Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and the 
furious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 5J. 

OMAN (J. C.) The Great Indian 
Eploa: the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabiiarata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin¬ 
cipal of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. 3r. 6^. 

OVID’S Works,complete. Literally 
tr.'inslalcd into Prose. 3 vols. 
5r. each. 

PASCAL’S ThoughU. Translated 
from the 'Fext of M. Auguste 
Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3r. 6d. 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Allred 
the Great. Translated from the 
German To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Okosius. With a literal 


Translation interpaged. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 

5 ^- 

PAUSANIAS’ Desci'lpUon of 
Greeoe. Newly translated by A. R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5f. 

PEPYS’ Diary. The only com¬ 
plete edition, containing the Rev. 
My nors Bright’s Transcripiion. 
Edited with Additions by Henry 
B. Wheatley, F.S.A, In 8 vols. 
With Portraits. 5s. each. 

Vols. I.~VH. The Diary. 

Vol. VIII. Full Index. 

- Diary and Correspondence. 

Deciphered by the Rev. J. Smith, 
M. A., from the origiiial Shorthand 
MS. in the Pepysian Library. 
Edited by Lord Braybrooke. 
4 vols. With 31 Engravings. 
5j. each. 

PERCY’S Rehques of Anolent 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos¬ 
sary. Edited by J. V Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

PERSIUS.— Ste JovKNAL. 

PETRARCH’S Sonnets. Trl- 
umpha, and other Poems. 
Translated into English Verse by 
various Hand.s. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell, 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 5J. 

PINDAR. Translated into I’rose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Version by 
Abraham Moore. 51. 

PLANCHE. History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. K. Planche, 
Somerset Herald. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. 5 r. 
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PLATO’S Works. Literally trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. 5f. each. 

I.—The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phaedo, Gorgias, Pro¬ 
tagoras, Phaedrus, Thesetetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. H. Cary. 

fl.—The Republic, Timxus, and 
Critias. Translated by Henry 
Davis. 

III. —Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides, and the Banquet. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. —Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, Tbe- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V.—The Laws. Translated by 
G. Burges. 

VI.—The Doubtful Works, Trans¬ 
lated by G. Burges. 

- Summary and Analysis ot 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by H, T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. Ss. each. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger. Melmoth’s trans¬ 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. Ss. 

PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo¬ 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B.A.. M.R.A.S. 5^. 

PLUTARCH’S Lives. Translated 
by A. Stew.art, M.A., and George 
Long, M.A. 4 vols. 3r. 6it. each. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. Theo- 
sophical Essays. Translated by 
C. W. King, M.A. 5 j. 

- Morals. Ethical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R. 
Sbilleto, M.A. 

POETRY OP AMERICA. Se¬ 
lections from One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3J. 6d. 

P O LITIC A L CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A Dictionary of Political, Con¬ 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo¬ 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. (1S48.) 3s. 6d. each. 

\_Vbl. I. out of print. 

POPE’S PoeUcal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carrutbers. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

[ Vol. T. out oj print. 

- Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
Flaxman’s Designs. 5J. 

- Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5 r. 

- Life, including many of his 

Letters. By Robert Carrutbers. 
With numerous Illustrations. Re¬ 
vised edition. $s. 

POUSHKIN’S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter—Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl—The Shot 
—The Snow Storm—The Post¬ 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali—The Egyptian Nights— 
Peter the Great’s Negro, Trans¬ 
lated by T. Keane. 3J. 6cf. 
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PRESCOTT’S Conquest of 
Mezloo. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster K-irk, 
and an introduction by G. P. 
Winship. 3 vols. 3^. 6rf. each. 

- Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. 3x. (id. each. 

- Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3/. each. 

PROPERTIUS. Translated by 
Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 
3r. (id. 

PROVERBS, handbook of. Con¬ 
taining an entire Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com¬ 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H. G. Bohn. $;. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 
and other Objects of Vertu. Com¬ 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5r.; or with Coloured 
Illustrations, xor. (id. 

PROUT’S (Father) Rellquea. Col 
lected and arranged by Rev. F. 
Mahony. Copyright edition. New 
issue, with 21 Etchings by D. 
Maciise, R.A. Nearly 6co pages. 

5 ^- 

QUINTILIAN’S Instltutea of 


Oratory, or Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev, 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 2 vols. 5r. 
each. 

RACINE’S (Jean) DramaUo 
Works. A metrical English ver¬ 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 3x. (id. each. 

RANEE'S History of the Popes, 
during the Last Four Centuries. 
Mrs. Foster’s translation revised, 
with considerable additions, by 
G. R. Dennis, B.A. 3 vols. 3^. (id. 
each. 

- History of the Latin and 

Teutonic Nations, 1494-1514. 
A Revised Translation by G. R. 
Dennis, B.A. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Edward Armstrong, 
M.A., Queen’s College, O.xford. 
3J. (id. 

■ History of Servla and the 
Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3 j. (id. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING. 
By ‘ Craven.* With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5^. 

RENNIE’S Inaeot Arebiteoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5.;. 

REYNOLDS* (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

RICARDO on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa¬ 
tion. Edited by E- C. K. Gonner, 
M.A. 5 j. 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Levana, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre¬ 
fatory Memoir. 3/. (id. 
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RICHTTijR (Jean Paul Friedrich). 
Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis¬ 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnappel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3*. 6// 

ROOER DE HOVEDEN’S An¬ 
nals of English Hllstory, com¬ 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. D. 732 to A. D. 1201. 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

ROGER OP WENDOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comjjrising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
123s,formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
I^.C.L. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

[ P’o/. //. out oj print. 

ROME In the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. Containing a com¬ 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Moilern Times. ByC. A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5^. each. 

- Sec Burn. 

ROSOOE’S (W.) Life and Pontl- 
ficate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3f. 6’/. each. 

- Life of Lorenzo do’ Medici 

called ‘ the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, &c loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe )jy his Son. 3J. od. 

RUSSIA. History of. from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. 3^ 6 r/. each. 

SALLUST, FLORUS. and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Trans, by J. S.WatSf>n, M.A 5 ^. 


SCHILLER’S Works. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3^. 6 d. 
each :— 

I. —History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

II.—History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Hocn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

HI.—Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV.— Robl)ers ( with Schiller’s 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De¬ 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.—Poems. 

VI. — Essays,/^stheticaland Philo¬ 
sophical. 

VII.—Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Con'espoadence between, from 
A.r>. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d. 
each. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Mor¬ 
rison, M.A. 3J. 6 d. 

- Lectures on the History of 

Llterat\n*e, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from theGerman. 

-Lectures on the Philosophy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 6 d. 
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SCSXiSOSLt'S Leotures on 
Modem History, together with 
the Lectures entitled Caesar and 
Alexander, and The Beginning of 
our History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. TI. Whitelock. 

3J. (>d. 

_ AUsthetlo and Miscellaneous 

"Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3 f. 6</. 

SCHLEaEL S (A. "W.) Leottires 
on Eramatio Art and Litera¬ 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. .V. (xi. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Four¬ 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5 -^* 

- Essays. Selected and Trans¬ 
lated. With a Biographical Intro¬ 
duction and Sketch of his Philo¬ 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 5 ^* 

SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo¬ 
graphy of Plants. 5 ^- 

SCHUMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A, L. Alger. 3 j. (>d. 

SCOTT (Sir Walter). A Selcc 
tlon of the Finest Passage.s from 
his Writings. Edited, with Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Introduc¬ 
tion, by I’rofcssor Grant. 3.f. 6</. 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
3r. 6<f. 

_ Minor Essays and On Clem¬ 
ency. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU¬ 
MENTS. Arranged by F). II- 
Lambert, B.A. 3J. 6</. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, 3f. 6<f. 
e;».ch 


SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Else, 
Ph.D., LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A-D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus¬ 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vols. Seventh 
edition. 5-^- c^'Ch. 

SHELLEY’S (P. B.) LETTERS. 
Edited by Roger Ingpen. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 5 ^. each. 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 
3^. 6rf. 


SISMONDI’S History of the 
Literature of the South ol 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 3 r. 6^/. each. 

SMITH’S Synonyms and An¬ 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi¬ 
tion. S-^* 

_ S3monyms Discriminated. 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6 j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 3 r. 6</. each. 


_Thooi-y of Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
DugaUl Stewart. 3^- 6./. 

SMITH’S ( Pye) Geology and 
Scripture. 2nd Edition. 5 ^. 
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SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Roderick Random. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3x. 6<^. 

- Adventures of Peregrine 

Pickle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 
3r. €>d. each. 

- The Expedition of Hum¬ 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 
3r. 6tf, 

SMYTH’S (Professor) Leoturea 
on Modem History. 2 vols. 
3r. 6if. each. 

SOCRATES (surnamed 'Soholas- 
tlous ’). The Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. 5^. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up¬ 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. 5^. 

- Life of Wesley, and the Rise 

and Progress of Methodism. 5^. 

- Robert Southey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3/. 6 J. 

SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History ok Phii.ostor- 
Gius, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E Walfjrd, 
M.A. 5r. 

SPINOZA’S Chief Works. Trans¬ 
lated, with Introduction, by R.H.M. 
Elwes. 2 vols. 5^^. each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Flemish Schools. 
By George Stanley. 5r. 

STAUNTON’S Ohess - Player’s 
Handbook. 5^. 


STAUNTON’S Chess Praxis. A 
Supplement to the Chess-player’s 
Handbook. 5^. 

- Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 
5 ^* 

STOCEHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5 j. 

STOWE (Mra.H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^. 6/f. 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans¬ 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
5^. each. 

- Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 vols. 5^. each. 

-Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Princesses. With Portraits. 5/. 

STUART and REVETT’S AnU- 
qultles of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. Ss. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of theTwelve 
Csesars and Lives of the Gram¬ 
marians. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. 5 '*^* 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scott. With a Bio¬ 
graphical Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 5^. each. 

I.—A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by W. E. H. Lecky. 
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Swift’s Prose Works {contttiued). 

II.—The Journal to Stella. Edited 
byFredcrick Ryland,M.A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac¬ 
simile. 

III.& IV.—Writings on Religion and 

the Church. 

V.— Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 

VI,—The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Coinage, &c. 

VII.—Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VIII.—Gulliver’s Travels. Edited 

by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
With Portrait and Maps. 

IX.—Contributions to PcriodicaJs. 

X.—Historical Writings. 

XI,—Literary Essays. 

XII.—Full Index and Biblio¬ 

graphy, with Essays on 
the Portraits of Swift by 

Sir Frederick Falkiner, 

and on the Relations be¬ 

tween Swift and Stella 
by the Rt. Rev. the 

Bishop of Ossory. 

SWIFT’S Poems. Edited by W. 
Ernst Browning. 2 vols. 2s. (id. 
each. 

TAOITXTS. The Works of. Liter¬ 
ally translated. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiffen. With 8 
Engravings on Steel and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. Ss. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) 
Holy Living and Dying. 3J. 6 d. 

TEN BRINK .—See Brink. 

TERENCE and PHiEDRDS. 
Literally translated byll. T. Riley, 
M. A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phaidrus. 5t. 

THACKERAY (William). A Se¬ 
lection of the Finest Pasiages 
from his Writings. Edited, with 
Biographical and Critical Intro¬ 
duction, by G. K. Chesterton. 
$s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. BION, MOS- 
CHUS, and TYRT.ffi 5 US. Liter¬ 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Banks, M.A. To which are ap¬ 
pended the Metrical Versions of 
Chapman. 5J. 

THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. 
Histories of the Church from A.D. 
332 to .\.D. 427 ; and from A.i>. 
431 toA. D. 544. Translated. 5/. 

THIERRY’S History of the 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil¬ 
liam Hazlitt. 2 vols. 3J. 6c/. each. 

THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols 
3x. 6c/. each. 

- An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler. 5x. 

THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea¬ 
tise on Wlnoa. Illustrated. Ss. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac¬ 
ture of Great Britain. Revised 
edition. Edited by P. L. Sim- 
xr-onds. 2 vols. 5^* CAch. 

_ Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Revised edition. Edited by P. L. 
Simmonds. 7s. 6d. 

VARRO on FARMING. (M.Te 
renli Varronis Rerum Rusticarum 
libri tres.) Translated, with In¬ 
troduction, Commentary, and 
Excursus, by Lloyd Storr-Best, 
Litt.D., M.A., Lond. ss. 

VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen¬ 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.I>. 6 
vols. 6 r/. each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Trans¬ 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL D. With Portrait. 3^. 6 d. 

VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candida, L’ln- 
g6nu, and other Tales. 3r. 6 d. 
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WALTON’S Lives of Donne, 
Sooker, &o. New Kditioa re¬ 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton bv Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus¬ 
trations. 5^. 

WELLING-TON, Life of. By * An 
Old Soldier,’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Iiv-iex and rS 
Steel Engravings. 5J. 

- Victories of. Sec Maxwell. I 

» 

WERNER’S Templars In | 
Cyprtxs. Translated by E. A. M. ‘ 

Lewis. 35. i 

« 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand¬ 
book of Arohssology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus¬ 
trated. 

WHEATLEY’S A RaUonal lUus- 
tratlon of the Book of Common I 
Prayer. 3^. 6r/. 

WHITE’S Natural History or 
Solbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed¬ 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. 5 -^* 


WIESELER’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Pour Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
V’enables. 2nd and Cheaper Edi¬ 
tion. Revised. 3^. 6</. 

WILLIAMof MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng¬ 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5 '^* 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans¬ 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. Sr. each. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels In 
Prance during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3r. 6cf. 

- Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 — 79- Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio¬ 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3r. dd. e-ach. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col¬ 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra¬ 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
of 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for iii‘. or 

Lf 6x. net resjiectively. The volumes may be selected without 
.'iny restriction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbering 
nearly 750 volumes, 

WK/TE FOR FULL PARTICULARS, 


Bohn’s Popular Library 

Foolscap 8vo. E3aoh with designed Title-page 
and ESnd-papers, strongly bound in Cloth, Is. net. 

‘ They are admirably handy ; the covers are ihin and sliglitly flexible, 
but strong ; the paper is thin, but not flimsy ; an<i the type is clear. . . . 
Such works should speak for themselves : their quality is undeniable.* 

__ Athenirutn. 

I. Swift (Jonathan). Gulliver’s Travels. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by G. R. Dennis. 

2-4. ICotley (J. li.). Rise of the Dutch. Republic. With 
liiographical Introduction by Moncurk D. Conway. 3 vols. 

5-6. Rmerson (B. W.). 'Works. Edited by George Sampson. 

\'ol. I. Essays (ist and 2nd Series), and Representative Men. 
Vol. II.—English Traits, Nature, and Conduct of Eife. 

7-8. Burton (Sir Bichard). Filgrimag'e to A.l-SIadinah and 
hCeccah. Introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole. 2 vols. 

9. Damb (Charles). Bssays. Including the Essays of Elia, 
East Essays of Elia, and Eliana. 

10. Hooper (Georg^e). "Waterloo : The Downfall of the First 

N’apoleon. New Edition, with Maps and Plans. 

11. Fielding (Henry). Joseph Andrews. 

12-13. Cervantes. Don Quixote. Motteux*s Translation revi.sed. 
With Eockhart's ‘ Eife’ and Notes. 2 vols. 

14. Calverley (O. S.). The Idylls of Theocritus, with the 

Fclogues of "Virgil. English Verse Translation by C. S. 
Calverley. Introduction by R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt. D. 

15. Burney (Fanny). Fvelina. Edited, with an Introduction 

and Notes, by A.n.nie RvVine Ei.lis. 

16. Coleridge (S. T.). Aids to Befiection, and The Con¬ 

fessions of an inquiring Spirit. 

17-18. Goethe. Poetry and Truth from my Own Xiife. Revised 
Translation by F. Steele Smith. With an Introduction and 
bibliography by ICari. Breul, Eitt.D., Ph. D. 2 vols. 

19. Fbers (Q.). An Eg3rptian Princess. Translated by E. S. 

HucmiEiM. 

20. Young (Arthur). Travels in France, during the years 

1787, 1788, and 1789. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
M. Betham Edwards. 

21-22. Burney (Fanny). The Early Diary of Frances Burney 

(Maflaine d’Arblay), 1768-1778. New Edition. 2 vols. 

23-25. Carlyle. History of the French Revolution. With 

Inlrodnction and Notes by J. Holland Rose, Eitt.D. 3 vols. 
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31. 
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33 - 35 - 
36-3S. 

39 - 

40. 
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47 - 
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54 - 

55 - 

56-57. 

58. 


Bohn’s Popular T.irrary— continued. 

Emerson (R. W.). Works. With the text edited by G^roe 
Sampson. Vol. III. Society and Solitude, Letters and Social 
Aims, Addresses. Vol. IV. Miscellaneous Pieces. 

Fielding* (Henry). Tom Jones. 2 vols. 

Jameson (Mrs.). Shakespeare's Heroines. Characteristics 
of Women : Moral, Political, and Historical. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, The Thoughts of. Trans¬ 
lated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

Mignet. History of the French Revolution, from 1789 
to 1814 

Montaigne. Essays. Cotton’s Translation. Revised by 
W. C Hazi.itt. 3 vols. 

Ranke. History cf the Popes. Mrs. Foster’s Translation. 

Revised by G. R. Dennis. 3 vols. 

Trollope (Anthony). The Warden. With an Introduction 
bv Frederic Harrison. 

- Barchestcr Towers. 

- Dr. Thorne. 

-Framley Parsonage. 

_Small House at AUington. 2 vols. 

_ The East Chronicle of Barset. 2 vols. 

Emerson (R. W.), Works. Edited by George Sampson. 
\’ol. Poems. 

Lane’s Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, hy Stanley Lane I oole, M.A., 
Litt.U. Vols. I. and II. 

Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated from the Greek. 

Five Essays by Lord Macaulay. From the Encyilo/<.rdia 
Britannicn. Edited by R. H, GRErrON, M.A. 

Hooper (G.). The Campaign of Sedan. New Edition. 

Blake. Poetical Works. 

Vaughan. Poetical "Works. 

Goethe. Faust. Revised Edition. 

Trelawny. Adventures of a Younger Son. 2 vols. 

Poushkin. Prose Tales. The Captain’s Daughter—Dou- 
brovsky—The Queen of Spades—An Amateur 1 e^ant Girl 

The Shot—The Snowstorm—The Postmaster—TheCofhn Maker 

—Khdjah—The Egyptian Nights—Peter the Greats Negro. 
Translated by T. KeaNE. 
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Bohn’s Popular Liurary— continued . 

59-60. Slanzoni. The Betrothed. 2 vols. 

61-62. liOne's Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Kdited, with 

Introduction, Notes and Appendices, by.STAXi.EY B.vne-Pooi.k, 
M.A., Litt.D. Vols. III. and IV. 

63-64. Plutarch's Xiives. Wiili Notes and a Life. By A. Stewart, 

M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and George 
I.ONG, M.A. Vols. I. and 11 . 

65. liucretius. A Prose Transiatif>n. By li. A. J. Munro. 

Reprinted from the final (Fourth) Edition. With an Introduction 
Dui f, M.A. 

66 . Essays and Stories by Edgar Allan Poe. Selected and 

Edited by Hardress O’Grady. 

67. Selected Letters by Borace Walpole. Arranged and 

Edited by Alice D. Greenwood. 

68. Keats, The Poems of. With a Memoir by the late Lord 

Houghton. 

69. Cary s Eante. The Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of 

Dante .\ligheri. Translated by the Her. H. F. Cary, M.A. 
New Edition by M. L. Egerton-Castle. With Introduction, 
Chronological View of his Age, Additional Notes, and an Index 
of proper names. 

70. More’s TJtopia. Robinson’s Translation of the ‘Utopia’; together 

with Roper’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More ’ and More’s Letters to 
Margaret Roper, and others. Edited with Notes by George 
Sampson, with an Introduction by A. Guthkelcii, M.A. 

71. Schopenhauer's Essays. Selected and Translated. With a 

Biographical Introduction and Sketch of his Philosophy, by 
E. Beli-ort Bax, Author of ‘ Alanual of the Ilistorv' of 
Philosophy.’ 

72. Coleridge’s Lectures and Notes on Shakespeare and 

other English Poets, including Mr. Collier’s Transcript of 
the Lectures of 1811 and the Bristol Lecturers of 1813, now first 
collected. By T. Ashe, B.A. 

73. Washington Irving's Bracebridge Ball ; or. The 

Bumorists. 

74. Bawthorne's Transformation (The Marble Faun), 

75-76. Smollet’s Adventures of Koderick Kandom. With 

Short Memoir and Bibliograpliy. 2 vols. 

77-78. Fielding's Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition revised. 2 vols. 

79 - BaufTs Tales. The Carav’an—The Slteik tjf Alexandria—The 
Inn in the Spessart. Translated from the German by S. Me.ndkl. 

10. Lessing's Laokoon, and the Bepresentation of Death 
by the Ancients. Translated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
/.i.mmkrn. Edited by Edward Bell, M.A., Trinity C<illege, 
Cambridge. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post Svo. With 40 lUustratioDS and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3 ^- each 


The following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. , . 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G- McNeil Rushforth. M.A. ^d Edition. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By PI. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 

GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell. 

GIORGIONE. By Hf.rbebt Cook, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 2nd Edition. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S- Davies, M.A. PHiiion 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

LUINI. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 2nd Edition. 

MIC^IEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A.. 
F.S.A. 2nd Edition. 

PERUGINO. ByG C. Williamson. Litt.D. 2nd Edition. 

PIERO DELLA S RANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps, 

RAPHAEL. By PI. Strachey. 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

SIGNORELLI. By Maud Ckut“1'Well. 2nd ^ition. 

SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYCK- By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 5th Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, E-A. q a 

WILKIE. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., P.b.A. 

Write for Illustrated Prospectus, 
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New EditiODH, leap. 8vo. 2 «. 6rf. *?Ai>h net. 

THE ALDUSTE EDITIOJST 

OF TBB 

BRITISH ROETS. 

This excellent eaition of the Enf^Ush olAs<;ics. with their cotnplcto texts and 
•oholarly mtrodactious, are Bomothluff very different from tho cheap volumes of 
extracts which are just now so much too common.*—Si. Jamcs’ii OaxotU. 

• An cxcellont series. Small, handy, and complete.'—Saturday Esvisto. 


Blake. Edited bj W. M. RoBBetti 
Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

3 vole. 

Butler. Edited by R. B. JohuBon. 
2 Tols. 

Oampbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. AUin^ham. 

Ohatterton. Edited by the Rev. 

W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols, 

Oixauoer. Edited by Dr. R. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 vols. 

Olitufolilll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 

2 vols. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe. 

B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Mov 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Brace. 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Rev. R. 
Hooper^ M.A. 5 vela. 

Ooldsmitli* Revised Edition by 

Austin Dobson. With Portrait. 

Kdited by J. Bradshaw^ 

DL« D. 

Herbert. Edited by the liev A. B. 
Grosart. 

Herrlok. Edited by Oeorge 

Saiutsbury. 2 vols. 

Heats. Edited by the lato Lord 
Houghton. 

Klrko White. Edited, with a 

Memoir, by Sir H. Nicolas. 


Mil ton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

2 vols. 

PameU. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

Pope. Edited by G. R. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Deunis. 3 vols. 

Prior. Edited by R. B. Johnson. 

2 voL^. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Be- 

lections from the Writinijs of other 
COURTLY POETS from 15^3 to 16 S 0 . 
Edited by Von. Archdeacon Hannah. 
D.O.L. * 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Boll, 
Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 

5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Kev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier. 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Yoowell. 
Swift. Edited by the Rev. J. 

Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by the Rev. D. 

C. Tovoy. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Saored Poems and 

Pious Ejaculations. Edited by tho 
Rev. H. Lyto. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prol. 

Do%vdou. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yoowell. 

Young. 2 vols. Edited by the 
Rev, J. Mitford. 



XHE ALL-ENGLANO SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

* Tho best instruction on games and sports by the best authorities, at the lowest 
prices.'— Oxf<yrd. Magazine. 

Small 8vo. cloth, Illnetrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By- Fred C. HoEiiAND. 
Cricket. By tbe Hon. and Rev. 

E. LTTTET.TON. 

Croquet. By Llent.-Col. the Hon. 

H. G. ITeedhau. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

Wii,BERroRCF.. With a Chapter for 
I>adics, by Mrs. Hii-ltabd. 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Joi-IAN Marshai,!.. Major J. Spehs, 
and Rev. J. A. Arnas Tait. 

Golf. By H. S. C. Evebabd. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Rowing and Sculling. By Gov 

Rixoi;. 

Rowing and Soulling. By W. B. 

WOOnOATE. 

Sailing. By E. F. Knioht, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Martin and J. 

ItACSTEU ConBETT. 

Canoeing* By Dr. J. D. IXaywabd* 

Double vol. 2s. 

lifountaliieerlng. By Dr. CijAxtdb 

Wii^soi^. Do^iblc vol. 2d. 

Riding. By W. A. Kkrr» V.O. 

Doublo vol. 2s. — ^ 

Ladles’Riding. By W.A.Kebb.V.O. 
Boxing. By R. G. Ai.i*an8on-Winn. 

With Prefatory Note by Bat Mx^xns. 
Fencing. By H.A. CoijMOBkDunn. 


Cycling. By H. H. Griffin, L.A.C., 
N.C.U., O.T.C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mis.«i Aones Woon. Double 
▼ol. 23. [Now Edition. 

Wrestling. By WAnTEB Abu. 
Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By R. Q. ArrAESON-WiKN and O. Phii.- 
I/Ipps-WoI/Let. (Double vol. 2«. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jenkin. 
Gynmastio Competition and Dis¬ 
play Exercises. Compiled by 

OIR Al^ 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 

BETT and A. F. Jekkin. 

Dumb-bells. By F. Graf. 

I Football — Rugby Game. By 

1 Harrt Vassax.!.. Revised Edition 
I (1909) ^ 

I Football—Association Game. By 

j O. W. Alcoce. Revised Edition. 

' Hookey. By P. S. Cbeswell. 

{ New Edition. 

; Skating. By DouonAS Adams. 

With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
CnKETHAM, and a Chapter on Sp^d 
Skating, by a Fen Skater. Dbl. vol. 2s. 
Baseball. By Newton Ckanb. 
Rounders, Fleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling. Skittles, Sco. 
By J. M. Wai-kkr and O. O. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Soott. 
Double vol. 2s. 


the club series of card and table games. 

‘ No woU.regtUated club or country house should be without this useful series of 
books '—Glebe. Snaall 9vo. cloth. Illustrated. Price Is. each. 


Bridge. By *Tempi*ab.’ 
Six-handed Bridge. By Hubert 
Stuart. Bd. -o a 

Whist. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.R. S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert P. 

Greek. _ . -ttt 

Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
Deatsok, F.R.A.3. With a Preface 
by W. j. Peall. -r t» 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

Bucif ANAK. Double vol. 2s. 

Chess. By Robert F. Green. 

The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gdnsbero. 
Draughts and Backgammon. 

By * Berkeley.' 


Reversl and Go Bang. 

By ‘ Berkeley.' 

Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By * Berkeley.* 

B^zlque and Crlbbage. 

By * Berkeley.* 

^cart6 and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By * Berkeley.* 

1 Skat. By Louis Dxehd. 

*,* A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 

: Round Games, including Poker, 
1 Napoleon, Loo, Viugt-et-un, Ac, By 
1 Baxter-Wrat. 

I Parlour and Playground Gaines. 

By Mre. Laurkhoe Qouue. 


BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Profusely Illustrated^ cloth^ crown Svo is, 6d. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description* Complied by Jamss G. 
GiLrCHRiST) A.M., Revised and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 

Architecture by the Rev. T. Pbrkins, M.A., F.R.A.S* 2nd Edition, revised* 

BANGOR. By P. B« Ironsidc Bax. 

BRISTOL# By H# J* L. J. hlAssf^, M.A. 2nd Edition# 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 6ih Edition. 

CARLISLE# By C. King Klby« 2nd Edition. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 4th Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C# Corlette, A.R#LB.A. 3rd Edition. 

DURHAM# By J. E. Bygate. A.R.C.A# 4th Edition. 

ELY# By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, M.A# 4th Edition. 

EXETER# By Percy .Aodlbshaw* B.A. 4th Edition# 

GLASGOW. By p, Macgkegor Cmal.mbrs. 

GLOUCESTER, By H. J. L. J. Mass 6# M.A. 5th Edition. 

HEREFORD# By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E# 2nd Edition# revised# 
LICHFIELD. By A. B# Clifton# 3rU Edition, revised. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 5th Edition. 

LLANDAFF. By E. C. Morgan Willmott, A.R.I.B#A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev# T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Quennell. and Edition, revised. 

OXFORD# By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev, W D. Sweeting. 4th Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 2nd Edition. 

ROCHESTER, By G# H. Palmer, R..A. 2nd Edition, revised# 

ST. ALB.ANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, ^I.A# 

ST# ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST# DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 2nd Kifition. 

ST. PA'rRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev# J. H. Bernard. M.A., D.D# end Edition. 
ST. PAUI/S By Rev. Arthu-r Dimock, M.A, 4th Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By Georgs Worley. 

SALISBURY# By Glebson White. 5th Edition, revised# 

SOUTHWELL# By Rev. Arthur Dimock. M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

WELLS# By Rev# Percy Dearmer, M.A. 5th Edition. 

WINCH FSI ER. By P. W. Sergeant# 4th ^ition, revised# 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 3rd Edition# 

YORK. By A. Clutton^Brock, M.A. 6th Edition# 


Uniforfft vjith al'Z'vt Series* N<rw ready* is. 6d. net eeuh. 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
By the Rev. T. Fkrkins, M.A. 

BRVKRLKY MINSTKR. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

^T; J^^ARY REDCLIFFE, BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massif Un preparation. 

CHURCHES OF COVENTRY. By Frederick W. Woodiiouse# 

MALVERN PRIORY. By the Rev. Anthony C. Deane. 

ROMSEY ABBEY. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

PARTHOLOMEW*S, SMITHFIELD. By George Woklhy. (2nd Edition. 

* 5 . CHURCIL CANTERBURY. By the Rev Canon C. F. Routlkuge. 
SCHURCH. By Haroli> Baker. 2iu1 Edition# 

THE TKMPLE CHURCH. By George Wori.ev. 2nd Edition, revised# 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. ByH. J# L# J. Massif, M.A. 4ih Edition. 

WIMP>ORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev# T# 
Perkins, M.A# 2nd Edition* 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt# 4tli Edition# 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profusely llhistraled. Crown 8vOt cloth^ 2 s. 6ii. net ecuk. 

AMIENS By the Rev. T. Pbrkins, M.A# 

BAYEUX# By the Rev. R. S. Mvlne. 

CHARTRES \ ’ITie Cathedral atid Other Churches. By J. L. J# Mass 4 , M.A# 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Mass6, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Cif.\RLcs Hiatt. 

ROUEN The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev# T# Perkins, 



An BncyclopssdiB in a Single Volume. 

- WEBSTER’S 

new international 

DICTIONARY 

S 700 Q,uarto Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 

OVER 

442,000 DEFINED WORDS AND PHRASES 

INCl-UDINO 

400,000 Main Vocabulary Definitions. 

30,000 Geographical anci 13,000 Biographical Entries. 

SPECIAL F EATURES- Scholarly but Lucid Definitions—Complete 

History of the English Language—A Comprehensive Treatise on 
Orthography—An Exhaustive Guide to Pronunciation — Complete 

Pictorial Dictionary. 


The India Paper Edition.-It is less than ^s’t 

lliickness or ll.c library edition. The paper nsed ts ^ 
rjuality, being thin, strong, and opaque, anr, giving remarkabl> 
impressions of type and illustrations. 


Comparative 


Library Edition. 

Weight—i5f lbs. 
Size—12| X 95 X 5 ins. 


Weights and Si7.es ; 

India Paper Edition. 
Weight—6| lbs. 
Size— 1X 9J X ins. 


IVr/te for a Detailed Prospeetus, contaifting Specimen Pages, and the 
opinions oj eminent men upon the ^ New International: 

deferred payments 

can he arranged for any style of Binding. 
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